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These  expebikekts,  it  is  tuue,  are  kot  easy  ;  still  tiiey  are  ik  the  power  of  kvi:i;v 
thinkimo  husbandman.  he  who  accouplishes  but  one,  of  however  uioted  application,  and 
takes  care  to  report  it  faithfully,  advances  the  science,  and,  oonsequentlt,  the  practick 
op  agriculture,  and  acquires  thereby  a  right  to  the  gratitude  op  his  fellows,  and  of  thobe 
who  come  after.  to  make  mant  such  is  beyond  the  power  op  moot  individuals,  and  cannot 
be  expected.  the  first  care  op  all  societies  formed  for  the  improvement  of  our  science 
should  be  to  prepare  the  forms  ojf  such  experiments,  and  to  distribim  the  execution  of 
these  among  their  members. 

Von  Titaer,  Principles  of  Agriculture. 
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ON 

THE   METEOROLOGY   OF   ENGLAND 

DURING 
THE  QUARTER  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1859. 

By    JAMES   GLAISHEE,    Esq.,    F.R.S., 

8BC.  OF  THB  BiUTISH  XXTEOBOLOOICAL  80CIST7. 


Till  the  9th  of  January  the  temperature  was  alternately  in  excess 
and  defect;  the  mean  for  that  period  being  nearly  that  of  the 
average.  On  the  10th  a  warm  period  set  in,  which  continued  till 
the  end  of  the  quarter.  The  excess  of  temperature  in  January  over 
the  average  of  88  years  was  4^-4 ;  in  February  4°-9  ;  and  in  March 
5^*5.  The  average  excess  of  daily  temperature  for  the  80  days^ 
from  Jan.  10  to  March  31,  was  5°*3.  The  days  of  February  and 
the  nights  of  March  were  remarkably  warm. 

The  mean  of  the  three  months  ending  the  31st  of  March  was  43°*3  ; 
that  of  the  average  of  88  years  was  38°4' ;  so  that  the  excess  upon 
the  whole  quarter  was  very  nearly  5°.  Si^ce  1771  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  has  only  been 
twice  exceeded :  namely  in  1822,  when  the  mean  was  43°*5 ;  and  in 
1846,  when  it  was  43°-6. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  dew-point  was  above  its  average  in 
each  month,  but  by  less  amount  than  the  excess  of  temperature ; 
consequently  though  there  was  more  water  present  in  the  air  than 
usual,  yet  the  air  was  less  humid  in  each  month  than  the  average. 

The  reading  of  the  barometer  was  very  high  in  January,  and 
slightly  in  excess  in  February  and  March.  The  readings  in  the 
three  months  were  highest  at  southern  stations,  gradually  decreas- 
ing to  the  lowest  at  northern  stations. 

The  fall  of  rain  was  deficient  in  each  month  at  all  the  southern 
stations,  excepting  Cornwall  and  Devonshire ;  only  one-half  of  the 
average  fell  in  January  and  February.  The  deficiency  was  not  so 
great  at  northern  stations.  At  Greenwich  the  fall  in  the  five  years 
ending  1853  was  131  inches;  in  the  five  years  ending  1868  it  was 
104  inches:  the  difference  exceeds  1  year's  fall.  There  was  a 
remarkable  rain  at  Bristol  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  March, 
amounting  to  3*29  inches. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  quarter 
ending  February,  constituting  the  three  winter  months,  was  41^-5, 
boing  3*8  above  the  average  of  88  years. 
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(    IV    ) 
ON 

THE   METEOBOLOGY   OF  ENGLAND 

DUBIKG 
THE  QUABTER  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1859. 

By    JAMES    GLAISHEE,    Esq.,    F.E.S., 

8SC.  or  THE  BSIXISR  MBTEOBOLOaiGAL  BOOIETT. 


Till  the  11th  of  April  the  air  was  warm,  being  7°  above  the 
average ;  till  May  23rd  for  the  most  part  cold,  the  average  daily- 
defect  being  2 J°  necurly ;  and  from  May  24th  to  the  end  of  the 
quarter  it  was  almost  always  warm;  the  average  daily  excess  of 
temperature  being  3°  nearly. 

Till  April  11th  the  wind  was  from  the  S.W.,  passing  at  the  rate 
of  170  miles  daily;  to  May  23rd  it  was  mostly  N.E.,  with  a  daily 
horizontal  movement  of  nearly  100  miles;  till  June  20th  it  was 
N.E.  and  S.E.,  and  S.W.  from  June  2l8t  till  the  end  of  the  quarter. 
The  average  daily  movement  for  these  last  37  days  was  55  miles. 

The  mean  temperature  of  April  was  0^*1,  of  May  0^-3,  and  of 
June  2°*3,  above  the  average  for  the  last  18  years.  Both  night 
and  day  temperatures  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  were  very 
nearly  of  their  average  value;  and  both  these  elements  were 
high  in  June,  and  therefore  the  days  and  nights  in  this  month  were 
warm. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  dew-point  was  below  its  average  value  in 
April,  and  above  it  in  May  and  June.  The  mean  degree  of  humidity 
of  the  air  in  April  and  May  was  very  nearly  of  its  average  value, 
and  was  in  excess  in  June.  The  air,  therefore,  in  June  was  some- 
what humid. 

The  reading  of  the  barometer  was  below  the  average  in  April  and 
June,  and  somewhat  above  it  in  May.  It  increased  from  April  to 
May  at  all  places,  the  increase  being  greatest  at  northern  stations. 

The  fall  of  rain  in  the  quarter  was  nearly  that  of  its  average.  The 
deficiency  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  11  inch.  The  deficiency 
in  the  years  1854,  1855,  1856,  1857,  and  1858,  amounts  to  the 
average  Ml  of  one  year,  viz.  25  inches.  From  a  careful  examination 
of  the  fall  of  rain  from  the  year  1815,  it  would  seem  that  the  annual 
fall  is  becoming  smaller,  and  that  there  is  but  little  probability  that 
this  large  deficiency  will  be  made  up  by  excesses  in  future  years. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  three 
months  ending  May,  constituting  the  three  Spring  months,  was 
48^*7,  being  2o*3  above  the  average  of  88  years. 
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(  VI  ) 


STATE  OP  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

1st  Quarter. — 121,682  deatlis  were  registered  in  the  quarter,  being 
4220  less  than  in  the  1st  quarter  of  1858.  The  mortality  was  at 
the  rate  of  rather  more  than  25  in  1000  (2-612  per  cent.).  The 
average  mortality  during  the  winter  of  the  last  ten  years  was  24*55 
per  cent.  The  rate  has  slightly  decreased  in  the  town  districts ;  in 
the  country  districts  it  has  increased  from  2*218  to  2*354  per  cent., 
or  1*36  in  1000. 

2nd  Quarter, — The  number  of  deaths  registered  in  the  three  months 
ending  June  30th  was  105,778.  The  rate  of  mortality  was  2*153 
per  cent.,  or  less  by  ^61  than  the  average  rate  of  the  season.  In 
the  large  towns  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  2*238  per  cent.,  or 
less  by  *  140  than  the  average.  In  the  country  districts  and  small 
towns  the  mortality  was  lower  (2*061  per  cent)  than  in  the  denser 
districts,  but  greater  than  the  average  of  country  districts,  so  that 
instead  of  improvement  there  is  deterioration.  The  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  country  districts  around  the  Ifiurge  towns  now  demands 
strict  attention.  The  mortality  of  all  England,  if  at  the  rate  of  the 
healthy  districts,  would  be  exactly  84,207,  or  17  in  1000.  The 
excess  of  21,571  over  this  number  are  undoubtedly  unnatural  deaths, 
and  may  be  ascribed  to  the  unfavourable  sanitary  conditions  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  popidation  still  lives. 

PRICE  OP  PROVISIONS, 

1st  Quarter. — ^The  price  of  wheat  during  the  13  weeks  was  40*.  8c?. 
a  quarter;  during  the  same  period,  1857  and  1858,  56*.  lOd.  and 
46s.  5d. :  this  shows  a  fall  of  12  per  cent,  since  March  1858.  The 
price  of  potatoes  also  fell  considerably,  being  905.  a  ton  at  the 
Waterside  Market,  South wark,  against  IIO5.  and  1525.  6d.  in  1857 
and  1858.  The  mean  prices  per  lb.  of  meat  in  the  three  winters 
1857-8-9,  were :  beef  bid.,  Bid.,  5id. ;  mutton  6id,  6id.,  6id. 

2nd  Quarter. — The  average  price  of  wheat  has  risen  from  405.  Sd. 
a  quarter  to  475.  Sd.,  which  is  7  per  cent,  above  the  price  of  the 
corresponding  Spring  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  The  price  of 
beef  by  the  barcase  at  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  Markets  has  gone  up 
to  Bid.  a  pound,  or  10  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1858 ;  mutton  has  risen  to  6d.  a  pound,  or  9  per  cent,  higher  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1858.  Potatoes  have  risen  from  90s.  to  975.  6d. 
a  ton  at  the  Waterside  Market,  South  wark ;  they  are  40  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  in  the  same  months  of  last  year. 


(    VII    ) 


THE  PBICE  OP  PROVISIONS. 

The  AVERAQB  PBicaBS  of  Consols,  of  Wheat,  Meat,  and  Potatoes ;  also  the  averaom 
Quantity  of  Wheat  sold  and  imported  weekly,  in  each  of  the  Nine  Quarters 
ending  June  30th,  1859. 


Average 

Price  of 

>VTieat  per 

Quarter 

iu 
EngUiad 

and 
Wales. 

Wheat  sold 
in  the  290 
Cities  and 
Towns  in 
England  and 
Wales  making 
Betuma.* 

Wheat  and 
Wheat  Flour 
entered  for 

Home 

ConsampUon 

at  Caiief  Ports 

of  Great 

Britain.* 

Average  Prices  of 

Qoeriers 

Average 

Price 

of 

CbDsols 

(for 
Money). 

and  Newgate  Markets 
(by  the  Carcase). 

Potatoes 

(YorkRe^enU) 

per  Ton 

at  Waterside 

Market, 

Average  numb«?r  of 
Qnarters  weekly. 

Beef. 

MntUm. 

Sonthwark. 

i«57 
June  30 

Sept  30 

Dec  31 

1858 
Mar.  31 

June  30 

Sept.  30 

Dec  31 

1859 
Mar.  31 

June  30 

£. 
931 

90J 
89J 

96i 
97i 
96I 
98J 

95i 
9^J 

*.    d. 
56     9 

59  " 
52     0 

46  5 
44     I 
44     7 
41     9 

40    8 

47  3 

107,850 

92,156 

101,025 

99,604 

9^,955 

97,307 

"0,437 

103,637 
96.514 

42,178 
55,384 
95,587 
64,652 
86,551 
82,373 
54.4T3 

46,139 
99,533 

4^.-614. 
Mean  std. 

4K-6irf. 
Mean  sld, 

4W-6Jrf. 
Mean  5j|(/. 

4K--6K 
Mean  5i<f. 

4irf.-6</. 
Mean  5i</. 

4H-6irf. 
Mean  sH 

4^.-6}rf. 
Mean  ^^d. 

4K-6W. 
Mean  sH 

Aid.-6^, 
Mean  s^- 

4f^.-6|A 
Mean5l<f. 

4|rf.-7^. 
Mean  ^fd. 

4K-7rf. 
Mean  5}<f. 

Meinsld. 
4H-6W. 
Mean  sU- 

Aid,-6id. 
Mean  sid. 

4K-6ff. 
Mean  sid- 

4K~7(/. 
Mean  sid. 

Sd.-'ld. 
Mean6</. 

105*.— 150*. 
Mean  i27«.6rf. 

95».— ii5«. 
Mean  105 «. 

I  ?o#.— i5o«. 
Mean  140J; 

r3o«.--i75«. 
Meani52«.6(/. 

14c*.— 1 8s  «. 
Meani62».6J. 

65«.— 90«. 
Mean77«.6</. 

8o«.— 95«. 
Mean  87*.  6df. 

8o».— loos. 
Mean  901. 

85  «. — llOS. 

Mean  97a.  6</, 

CoL 

I 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

*  Note. — The  total  namber  of  quarters  of  wheat  sold  in  En^and  and  Wales  for  the  13  wedcs  end- 
ing June  30th,  1857,  was  1,402,051 ;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  September  30tb,  1857, 1,198.029; 
for  the  13  weeks  ending  December  31st,;  1857,  1,313,321  ;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  March 
Slst,  1858,  1,294,855;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  June  30th,  1858,  1,208.420;  for  the  13 
w«eks  ending  September  30th,  1858,  1,264,996  ;  for  the  13  week*  ending  December  Slst,  1858, 
1.435,678 ;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  March  Slst,  1859,  1,347,277 ;  and  for  the  13  weeks  ending 
June  30th,  1859, 1,254,682.  The  total  nmnber  of  quarters  entered  for  Home  Consumption  was 
reapectirelT,  548,315;  719,992;  1,242,628;  840,475;  1,125,165;  1,070,845;  707,367; 
M9,807 ;  and  1,293^25. 
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STATISTICS 


THE  WEATHEE,  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  PRICE  OF 
PROVISIONS,  &c.,  &c., 

FOB  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1850. 


Cli'ujly  extracted  from  the  Quarterly  lleport  of  the  Begistrar-Ocnu'aL — 
The  Com  Returns  are  prepared  from  Ojficlal  Documeuts  erprts^'i/  for 
this  Journal, 


(     X    ) 
ON 

THE   METEOROLOGY   OF   ENGLAND 

DUBINQ 

THE  QUARTER  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1859. 

By    JAMES   GLAISHEK,    Esq.,    F.R.S., 

8BC.  or  THE  BRITISH  1I1CTKOBOL00IC1.L  80GIBTT. 


From  the  Ist  July  to  the  27th  of  August  the  weather  was  unusuall}- 
fine  and  hot.  From  August  28th  to  September  22nd  a  cold  period 
prevailed ;  and  from  September  23rd  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  the* 
temperature  was  daily  in  excess.  The  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
shade  reached  92*°  on  July  12,  and  93°  on  the  13th  and  18th;  the 
mean  temperature  of  these  days  was  75°*7,  75°*2,  and  74°'3  respec- 
tively, and  on  seven  other  days  in  the  month  the  mean  temperature 
exceeded  70°.  In  the  years  1826  and  1837  the  mean  temperature- 
exceeded  70°  on  nine  days;  but  back  to  the  year  1814  there  is  no 
instance  of  10  days  in  the  month  of  July  of  such  high  temperature. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  several  years  together  pass,  as  in  the 
years  1838,  1839,  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  without  any  instance  of  a 
mean  temperature  for  the  day  reaching  70° ;  and  there  was  but  one 
only  in  each  of  the  three  following  years  1842,  1843,  and  1844. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  68°- 1,  whilst  its  average  is 
(>1°*4 ;  the  excess,  therefore,  for  the  whole  month  was  6°*7.  The 
month  of  August  was  for  the  most  part  warm ;  its  mean  temperature 
was  63i°,  showing  an  excess  of  3°  nearly.  September  was  chiefly 
cold  till  the  22nd,  and  very  warm  from  the  23rd ;  its  mean  tem- 
perature was  56f  °,  being  i°  above  the  average  of  88  years.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  thi-ee  months  ending  September  was 
62°-8.  In  1779  it  was  63°-2;  1818,  63°-5;  1846,  62°-6 ;  and  1857, 
63°-3 ;  in  all  other  years  since  1771  it  has  been  less  than  62 J°;  so 
that  in  three  corresponding  periods  only,  during  an  interval  of  88 
years,  has  the  temperature  of  the  quarter  been  exceeded. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  dew-point  was  above  its  average 
value  in  July,  about  its  average  in  August,  and  below  it  in  Sep- 
tember. The  excess,  however,  of  temperature  in  July  being  greater 
than  the  excess  of  temperature  of  the  dew-point,  and  the  comparative 
high  temperature  of  the  other  two  months,  caused  the  degree  of 
humidity  of  the  air  to  be  less  than  usual. throughout  the  quarter. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  greater  than  its  average  in 
July,  of  nearly  its  usual  value  in  August,  and  less  in  September. 
The  decrease  in  the  readings  of  the  barometer  from  month  to  month 
was  about  0-1  inch,  and  was  unusually  uniform  all  over  the  country. 

The  fall  of  rain  in  the  quarter  exceeded  its  average  by  0*7  inch. 
The  deficiency  upon  the  year  is  thus  reduced  to  f  inch  only. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  three 
months  ending  August,  constituting  the  three  summer  months,  was 
64°*3,  being  4°'3  above  the  avenge  of  88  years. 
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(  xn  ) 

ON 

THE   METEOROLOGY   OF  ENGLAND 

HUBXSQ 

THE  QUARTER  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1859. 

By    JAMES    GLAISHEE,    Esq.,    F.E.S., 

8EC.  or  THB  BSITXBH  MKTEOBOLOGIGAL  BOCISTT. 


From  October  1st  to  the  20th  the  weather  was  very  fine,  and  the 
average  excess  of  daily  temperature  was  6°.  On  the  2l8t  a  sudden 
and  very  severe  cold  set  in ;  the  depressions  below  their  average 
temperature  on  the  2l8t  and  22nd  exceeded  12°  on  both  days,  and 
were  as  much  as  15°  below  on  the  23rd,  and  nearly  16°  on  the  24th  ; 
the  daily  average  defect  of  temperature  from  October  21st  to  the 
end  of  the  month,  was  8J°  nearly.  From  November  1st  to  8th  was 
warm ;  the  daily  excess  of  temperature  was  3  J°.  A  cold  period  set 
in  on  November  9th,  and  continued,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  days,  to  December  23rd;  the  cold  was  very  severe  between 
December  14th  and  19th,  particularly  so  from  16th  to  19th ;  the 
defect  of  temperature  on  these  days  amounting  to  15°,  17°,  16^°,  and 
15i°  respectively ;  the  average  daily  defect  of  temperature  for  the 
45  days  ending  December  23rd  was  2^°.  From  December  24th  to 
the  end  of  the  year  was  warm,  particularly  on  the  last  two  days, 
when  excesses  of  temperature  over  their  averages  were  13°  and  15° 
respectively,  and  for  the  eight  days  ending  December  3l8t  averaged 
8°  daily. 

Both  the  days  and  nights  in  October  were  moderately  warm ;  in 
November  the  days  were  of  their  average  warmth,  but  the  nights 
were  cold ;  and  both  the  days  and  nights  in  December  were  very 
cold. 

The  mean  temperature  of  October  was  li°  in  excess;  November 
was  H°,  and  December  was  3i°  in  defect,  as  compared  witli  the 
average  of  the  18  preceding  years. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  was  50°-8,  being  2°'r) 
above  the  average  of  88  years. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  dew-point  was  above  its  average  in 
October,  and  below  it  in  November  and  December.  The  degree  of 
humidity  for  the  quarter  is  that  of  the  average. 

The  reading  of  the  barometer  was  low  in  October ;  it  increased 
0*3  inch  generally  by  November,  and  was  0-2  inch  lower  in  December 
than  in  the  preceding  month. 

The  fall  of  rain  in  the  quarter  was  Si  inches,  exceeding  the  average 
^^y  1*6  inch.   The  fall  iij  the  year  amounted  to  25*9  inches,  exceeding 
•le  average  by  half  an  inch;  this  is  the  first  year  since  1854  that 
lie  fall  of  rain  has  not  been  short  of  the  average. 

!'he  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  three 
rxonths  ending  November,  constituting  the  three  autumn  months, 
"Qs  49°*9,  b^'usr  0°-7  below  the  average  of  88  years. 
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(    XIV    ) 


STATE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

1st  Quarter. — 104,339  persons  died  in  the  quarter,  being  6079  in 
excess  of  the  deaths,  98,260,  in  the  corresponding  summer  quarter 
of  the  previous  year;  the  rate  of  mortality,  2*093  per  cent.,  is  below 
the  average  (2-138).  The  deaths  in  the  quarter  would  not  have 
exceeded  73,633  if  iiie  mortality  in  sixty-three  districts  of  England, 
by  no  means  in  unexceptionable  sanitary  condition,  be  taken  as  the 
standard.  The  30,806  deaths  in  excess  are  unnatural  deaths,  the 
results  of  causes  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munily  to  endeavour  to  remove.  The  mortality  of  the  quarter  in 
the  small  towns  and  the  country  parishes  was  above  their  average, 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  one  death  annually  out  of  every  1000 
living.  Li  the  large  town  districts  the  reverse  was  observed ;  the 
mortality  having  been  at  the  rate  of  2  in  1000  less  than  the  average. 

2nd  Quarter. — The  births  exceeded  the  deaths  by  60,641,  and  that 
was  therefore  nearly  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  in 
92  days.  Thus  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  increased  at 
the  rate  of  659  daily;  and  the  probable  natural  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  988  daily.  In  the  year  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  248,309,  or  680  daily  in  England 
and  Wales ;  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  natural  increase  must  have 
exceeded  1000  daily.  109,450  deaths  were  registered  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  1859,  and  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  2-189 
per  cent,  per  annum.  This  is  slightly  above  the  average  rate 
(2-183) ;  but  it  is  much  below  the  rates  in  the  corresponding  quar- 
ters of  the  two  previous  years  (2*263  and  2*402).  In  the  last  year 
441,249  deaths  were  registered;  and  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate 
of  2*235  per  cent. ;  or  rather  more  than  22^  died  out  of  1000  living. 
It  appears  that  the  deaths  should  not  have  exceeded  322,616  in  the 
year,  at  what  may  be  provisionally  called  the  natural  rate,  actually 
prevailing  in  the  sixty-three  healthy  districts.  The  118,633  deaths 
in  excess  of  this  number  were,  therefore,  unnatural  deaths.  Dming 
ten  previous  autumn  quarters  the  town  population,  it  is  found,  died 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  25  in  1000 ;  the  country  population  at  the  rate 
of  19  in  1000.  In  the  last  quarter  the  mortality  of  the  towns  was 
between  one  and  tioo  in  1000  below  the  average.  This  reduction  may 
be  fairly  referred  to  the  active  employment  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  to  the  partial  sanitary  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  several  large  towns.  That  it  is  not  the  effect  of  the  weather, 
or  of  any  universal  cause,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  countiy 
and  small  town  districts  the  mortality  rose  from  the  average  of  19  to 
20  deaths  out  of  1000  living. 
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PBICE  OF  PROVISIONS. 

1st  Quarter. — The  price  of  wheat  has  remained  steadily  at  nearly 
the  same  figure  for  a  year  and  nine  months ;  and  during  the  last 
three  months  it  has  been  445.  a  quarter.  This  steadiness  of  price  in 
an  article  of  large  consumption  has  a  salutary  eflfect.  Beef  has 
"b^STSicf.  a  pound,  mutton  bid.  a  pound  by  the  carcase  at  Leaden- 
liall  and  Newgate  Markets.  The  price  of  beef  is  the  same  as  it  was 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1858,  and  the  eighth  of  a  penny 
less  than  it  was  in  1857  ;  the  price  of  mutton  in  the  same  quarters 
^WBS  5W.,  5id.,  and  aid.  The  average  prices  of  the  higher  qualities 
of  the  two  meats  decreased  id,  in  the  pound ;  or  beef  from  6id.  to 
6i<i. ;  mutton  7d.  to  6id.  Potatoes  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  855.  a 
ton  at  the  Waterside  Market,  Southwark;  in  the  corresponding 
quarters  of  two  previous  years  the  prices  were  105s.  and  775.  6d. 
The  prices  of  the  present  year  occupy  an  intermediate  position 
between  those  of  1857,  when  they  were  higher,  and  1858,  when 
they  were  lower. 

2nd  Quainter, — Wheat  was  sold  at  the  average  rate  of  435.  4d,  a 
quarter  during  the  last  thirteen  weeks  of  the  year  1859  ;  in  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  1857  and  1858  the  price  was  525.  and  4l5.  9d. 
The  price  of  this  great  article  of  food  fluctuated  little,  and  has  been 
moderate  during  the  last  two  years.  The  average  price  of  beef  by 
the  carcase  at  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  Markets  was  bid.,  of  mutton, 
5ft/.  a  pound.  The  price  of  meat  fluctuates  less  than  the  price  of 
bread ;  but  taking  the  mean  of  two  articles,  the  price  has  followed 
the  same  course  as  the  price  of  wheat.  So  the  price  of  potatoes, 
"which  fluctuates  largely,  and  has  an  evident  effect  on  the  public 
health,  was  1405.,  87*.  Qd.,  and  1025.  6d.  a  ton  in  the  last  thirteen 
weeks  of  the  three  years  1857,  1858,  and  1859. 
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THE  PKICE  OF  PROVISIONS. 

The  AVERAGE  Peices  of  Consols,  of  Wheat,  Meat,  and  Potatoes ;  also  the  average 
Quantity  of  Wheat  sold  and  imported  weekly,  in  each  of  the  Nine  Qu^urters 
ending  December  Slst,  1859. 


Wheat  sold 

Wheat  and 

VTht^At  Flmir 

Average  Prices  of 

Quarters 
ending 

Average 

Price 

of 

Oonsols 
(for 

Money). 

Average 

Price  of 

Wheat  per 

Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

and  Newgate  Markets 
(by  the  Carcase). 

Potatoes 

(YorkReeenU) 

per  Ton 

atVatareide 

Market, 
Soathwaik* 

Average  number  of 
Quarters  weekly. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

1857 
Dec.  31 

1858 
Mar.  31 

June  30 

Sept.  30 

Dec.  31 

Mar.  31 
June  30 
Sept  30 
Dec.  31 

£. 
89J 

96J 

97J 
96J 
98i 

95i 
93i 
951 
96} 

s.     d. 

S2     0 

46  5 
44     I 
44     7 
41     9 

40     8 

47  3 
44    0 
43     4 

101,025 

99,604 
92,955 
97,307 
"0,437 

103,637 
96,514 
85.707 

127,361 

95,587 
64,652 
86,551 
82,373 
54.413 

46,139 

99,533 
50,291 

44,9" 

4K-6K 
Mean  ^^. 

4K— 6irf. 
Mean  sid. 

4id.-6d. 
Mean  s\d. 

Aid.^id, 
Mean  sid, 

4rf.-6Jrf. 
Mean  5  Jrf. 

4K-^H 
Mean  sld. 

4jrf.— 6Jrf. 
Mean  5|rf. 

4K-6irf. 
Mean5f<f. 

4</.--6irf. 
Mean  sid. 

4K~7rf. 
Mem  sid. 

4f/.^7rf. 
Mean  sid. 

Mean  sid, 

^d,-6id. 
Mean  5^. 

4id.-6id. 
Mean  sid. 

4|rf.-7rf. 
Mean  sid. 

Mean  6d. 

4K-6U 
Mean5|rf. 

4|J._6|J. 
Mean  sid' 

1 30».— i5o«. 
Mean  i4o». 

I30«.~i75«. 
Meani5i».6<f. 

140s.— 185*. 
Meani62«.6</. 

65*.— 90«. 
Mean  77«.  6d: 

8o».— 95». 
Mean  87«.  6rf. 

8of.— looff. 
Mean  909. 

855.— IIO«. 
Mean  97*.  6</. 

65«.— 105*. 
Mean  85«. 

855.— 120«. 
Mean  io28.(>d. 

Col.    i    I 

1 

2       '         3          '         4         '          5 

1                    1 

6 

7 

*  Note. — The  total  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  sold  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  13  weeks 

ending  December  31st,  1857,  was  1,313,821  ;    for  the   13   weeks  ending  March    31st,  1858 

1,294,855;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  June  30th,  1858,  1,208,420;  for  the  13  weeks  ending 

•eptember  30th,  1858,  1,264,996 ;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  December  31st,  1858,  1,435,678- 

or  the  13  weeks  ending  March  31st,  1859,  1,347,277 ;   for  the  13  weeks  ending  June  30th' 

O'^'^  1,254.682;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  September  30th,  1859, 1,114.191 ;  and  for  thequarter 

^uidg  December  31st,  1859  (14  weeks),  1 ,783,050.     The  total  number  of  quarters  entered  for 

^ome  Consumption  was  respectively,  1,242.628  j  840,475;  1,125,165;  1,070,845-    707  367- 

'A  ftO"      1-293 '  J5 ;  653,789 ;  and  58.^  «48.  *  '        ' 
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The  following  Report  on  the  Preservation  of  Timber  has  been 
presented  to  the  Society  by  the  North-Eastem  Railway  Com- 
pany. It  embodies  the  results  of  experiments  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Richardson  for  that  Company,  extending  over  a  period  of 
some  years. 

The  importance  of  the  question  to  railway  companies  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  money  value  of  the  timber  con- 
sumed by  the  North-Eastem  Company  alone  has  for  the  last  three 
years  considerably  exceeded  60,000/.  per  annum. 

The  subject  is  treated  exclusively  with  reference  to  the  preser- 
vation of  timber  in  large  quantities,  for  consumption  in  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  railways,  docks,  and  other  important 
works  of  a  similar  kind ;  but  the  Report  contains  a  large  amount 
of  information  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  all  landed 
proprietors,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  residents  in  the  country  who  have 
any  quantity  of  gates,  palings,  &c.,  to  keep  in  repair. 

The  Report,  as  presented  to  the  Society,  has  an  Appendix  con- 
taining abstracts  of  the  Specifications  relating  to  the  PreservationL 
of  Timber  attached  to  the  various  Patents  taken  out  for  this  pur- 
pose from  1728  to  1858.  This  portion  of  the  Report,  on  account 
of  its  length,  is  not  published  in  the  Journal ;  but  those  who 
take  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  can  consult  the  original; 
pamphlet  in  the  Society *s  library  in  Hanover-square.  One  quo- 
tation only  from  this  Appendix  will  be  made  here,  viz.,  a- 
portion  of  the  specification  of  the  earliest  patent  granted  (9th  May,. 
1728).  It  professes  to  make  known  a  method  of  **  Preserving 
plank  and  sheathing  of  ships,  which  will  not  only  prevent  the 
worms  and  other  small  insects  from  eating  and  fouling  their 
bottoms,  but  enable  the  ships  so  sheathed,  even  in  their  long 
voyages,  to  outsail  any  other  ships  of  the  same  durthenJ^  This 
patent  was  either  so  successful  as  apparently  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  further  improvements,  or  so  complete  a  failure  as 
to  discourage  several  successive  generations  from  making  any 
farther  attempts  of  the  kind ;  for  it  appears  that  no  subsequent 
application  for  a  patent  for  the  preservation  of  timber  was 
made  from  1728  until  the  taking  out  of  Mr.  Kyan's  patent  in 
1832  for  the  preservation  of  timber  by  soaking  or  boiling  in 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Since  that  date  the  increasing 
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importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  additional  attention  paid  to 
all  scientific  inquiries  connected  with  industrial  pursuits,  have 
greatly  augmented  the  applications  for  patents,  no  less  than  50 
having  been  taken  out  with  this  object  between  1832  and  1858. 

Dr.  Richardson's  Report  gives  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
various  modes  and  materials  suggested  for  protecting  the  sur- 
face of  timber  or  preserving  its  substance,  and  the  result  at 
which  he  arrives,  viz.,  that  any  waste  or  refuse  wood,  even 
though  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay,  may  be  distilled  into 
])roducts  of  great  value  for  the  preservation  of  timber,  is  an 
important  discovery  which  before  long  will  probably  be  made 
available  for  the  preservation  of  the  timber  so  largely  required 
for  agricultural  buildings  and  fences  ;  whilst  Armstrong's  patent, 
taken  out  in  1858,  for  mounting  the  apparatus  used  for  impreg- 
nating wood  with  any  preservative  fluid,  on  carriages  and  wheels 
suitable  for  running  on  railways  or  common  roads,  promises  to 
make  the  invention  generally  available. — ^H.  S.  T. 


I.  —  Report  on  tlie  Preservation  of  Timber.  By  Thomas 
Richardson,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Durham. 

Nature  of  Wood. — The  tissues  of  wood  are  composed  of  a  sub- 
stance termed  cellulosey  more  or  less  incrusted  with  a  hard  and 
brittle  organic  matter,  which  is  more  abundant  in  hard  and  heavy, 
than  in  the  soft  and  light,  woods.  This  substance  contains  more 
hydrogen  than  is  necessary  to  form  water  with  the  oxygen.  The 
differences  noticed  in  the  composition  of  Lignine^  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  pure  principle  of  wood,  are  due,  according 
to  Payen,  to  the  presence  of  this  incrusting  substance.  He  has 
found  it  to  contain  four  allied  principles,  which  he  has  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  Lignose^  Lignone^  Lignin^  and 
Lignireose.  , 

Composition  op  Wood.— The  following  Table  contains  the 
ultimate  composition  of  several  woods,  cellulose,  and  humus : — 


Wood  Analysed. 


Sainte  Lacie 

Ebony      .. 

Pine 

Oak  ..      .. 

Beech 

Poplar 

Birch 

Aspen 

Willow     .. 

Cellnlose . . 

Hamas 


Carbon. 


52*90 
52-87 
51-79 
50-00 
49-25 
47-00 
51-93 
51-02 
54-03 
44-44 
67-48 


Hydrogen. 


6-07 
6-00 
6-28 
6-20 
6«40 
5-80 
6'31 
6*28 
6-56 
6*17 
4-76 


Oxygen 

and 
Nitrogen. 


41-03 
41-15 
41-00 
43-80 
44*65 
47-20 
41*76 
42-70 
39-41 
49-89 
37-76 
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The  proportion  of  nitrogen  does  not  exceed  1  per  cent.,  while 
the  ash  varies  from  ^  to  5  per  cent,  in  different  kinds  of  wood. 
The  ash  consists  of  lime,  potash/  soda,  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese, in  combination  with  carbonic  acid,  sulphur,  sulphuric 
acid,  phosphorus,  or  phosphoric  acid.  Many  of  the  bases  exist 
in  the  sap,  in  combination  with  organic  acids.  The  silica 
appears  to  exist  in  an  uncombined  state  in  the  juices  of  the 
plant,  and  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  must  be  traced  to  the 
albuminous  constituents  of  the  latter. 

Appearance  op  Structure  of  Wood.  Decay  op  Wood. — 
The  accompanying  fig.  1  gives  an  idea  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
properly  so  csdled;  and  fig.  2  the  appearance  presented  by 
the  sides  of  the  cells  incrusted  with  the  substance  above  named. 
The  black  spaces  are  the  canals  which  still  remain  in  the  cells ; 
some  of  the  former,  a,  are  larger,  and  appear  to  be  intended 
for  the  circulation  of  the  sap.     As  the  wood  grows  by  annual 

Fig.  2. 
Fig.  1. 


CeUnUr  tiasae. 

Sides  of  the  oellB. 

concentric  layers,  the  central  ones  are  older  than  the  external 
layers^  and  their  cells  are  much  more  incrusted  with  ligneous 
matter  than  the  latter.  The  central  layers  of  the  tree  constituting 
the  heart  are  therefore  firmer  and  harder  than  the  outer  layers 
forming  the  sap-^ooody  and  they  are  also  less  liable  to  change,  as 
they  contain  less  sap  and  albuminous  matter,  which  are  the 
principal  agents  in  the  decay  and  rotting  of  wood. 

Among  all  the  substances  entering  into  the  composition  of 
plants,  the  cellular  tissue  is  distinguished  by  its  great  power 
of  resistance  against  the  action  of  chemical  agents ;  but  a  high 
tefflperature  and  the  free  admission  of  air  hasten  the  period  when 
decay  commences. 

B  2 
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The  nature  of  this  decay,  or  eremacausis^  of  timber  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  conditions  under  which  it  takes  place,  and  which 
vary  accordingly,  whether  air  and  moisture  are  present  or  absent, 
and,  thirdly,  when  the  wood  is  covered  with  water.  It  is  materially 
promoted  and  accelerated  by  the  fermentation  induced  by  air  and 
moisture  at  an  elevated  temperature,  among  the  saccharine  and 
allied  bodies,  which  are  converted  into  acetic  acid,  carbonic 
acid,  &c.  This  leads  to  the  putrefaction  of  the  azotised  matter, 
while  the  wood  becomes  covered  with  cryptogamic  plants,  and 
is  at  length  changed  into  a  brown  or  black  substance  called  mould 
or  humus.  Hence,  wood  of  a  more  recent  formation  undergoes  the 
conversion  most  rapidly,  because  its  canals,  being  less  incrusted 
with  the  ligneous  compounds,  contain  more  sap,  and  consequently 
more  albuminous  or  azotised  matter. 

Chemical  Character  of  Decay.  —  An  analysis  of  this 
humus  at  once  explains  the  chemical  nature  of  the  change 
which  the  wood  has  undergone,  which  may  be  represented  by 
the  following  formula : — 

C.       H.       O.        C.       H.      O. 

Composition  of  oak  wood 36    22    22 

Oxygen  absorbed  from  the  air    ....  4 

36    22    26 

Products, 

Humus  left  behind      34    18    18 

Four  atoms  of  water 4      4 

Two  ditto  carbonic  acid      2      0      4 

36    22    26 

It  is,  therefore,  a  process  of  slow  but  true  combustion,  by 
which  the  proportion  of  carbon  continually  increases  in  the 
residual  product  up  to  that  point  when  the  affinity  of  the  carbon 
for  the  remaining  hydrogen  balances  that  of  the  oxygen. 

Insect  Food. — Further,  it  is  the  albuminous  azotised  matter 
in  the  sap  which  serves  as  nourishment  to  the  various  insects 
which  occasion  such  destruction  in  timber. 

Objects  to  be  accomplished. — ^The  principal  cause  of  the 
eremacausis  and  destruction  of  timber  being  due  to  the  presence 
of  azotised  matters  existing  in  a  soluble  state  in  the  sap,  it  is 
clear  either  that  these  soluble  matters  ought  to  be  removed, 
or  that  the  proper  agents  to  employ  for  the  preservation  of 
the  wood  ought  to  be  those  which  secure  the  soluble  matter 
from  decay  by  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  them,  and 
rendering  them  unfit  for  the  food  of  animals. 

As  the  first  method  is  impracticable,  the  problem  resolves  itself 
into  the  employment  of  suitable  antiseptic  materials,  and  the  use 
of  such  mechanical  means  as  will  enable  the  material  to  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  of  the  cells,  fibres,  and  vessels,  as  well  as 
the  interstices  which  separate  them. 
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The  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  really  embrace  these 
three  points: — 

1.  To  protect  the  wood  against  wet  and  dry  rot ; 

2.  To  increase  its  durability  ; 

3.  To  reduce  its  inflammable  and  combustible  character  to 

a  minimum ; 
which  have  accordingly  become  the  aim  of  numerous  ingenious 
patentees,   who  have  employed  a  great  variety  of  means   and 
materials  to  accomplish  their  task. 

CULSSIFICATION  OF  THE  PROCESSES. — ^These  several  different 
plans  and  substances  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

I.  The  immersion  and  soaking  of  the  wood  in  the  preserva- 
tive liquid,  as  in  Kyan's  patent. 
II.  The  expulsion  of  the  air  by  the  application  of  the  pre- 
servative liquid  at  a  high  temperature  and  allowing  the 
whole  to  cool,  thereby  creating  a  vacuum  in  the  pores  of 
the  wood,  while  the  atmospheric  pressure  forces  in  the 
contents  of  the  liquid,  as  in  the  process  of  Champy. 

III.  The  exhaustion  of  the  air  and  moisture  and  admitting  or 

forcing  in*  the  preservative  material  in  a  gaseous  form, 
as  suggested  by  Moll,  Bethell,  Laing,  and  others. 

IV.  The   exhaustion    of  the  air  and  then    forcing  the    pre- 

servative liquid  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  in  a  close 

vessel  under  pressure,  as  in  the  processes  of  Payne, 

Breant,  Bethell,  and  others. 
V.  By  allowing  the  preservative  fluid  to  ascend  along  with 

the  sap  in  the  living  tree,  as  proposed  by  Boucherie. 
Or  by  saturating  the  felled  or  sawn  timber  by  ascension, 

by  the  action  of  the  capillary  force,  as  in  the  patents  of 

Boucherie,  Uzielli,  Newton,  and  Le  Gros. 
VI.  By  forcing  out  the  sap  by  the  pressure  of  the  preservative 

liquid  confined  in  a  water-tight  bag  at  the  upper  end,  as 

suggested  by  Uzielli. 
VII.  By  compression  with  or  without  the  employment  of  any 

preservative  material. 
VIII.  By  combining    the   albuminous    principles    with    some 

poisonous,  metallic,  or  antiseptic  material,  as  in  the 

patents  of  Kyan,  Burnett,  Bethell,  Le  Gros,  Boucherie, 

and  others. 
IX.  By  filling  up  the  pores  of  the  timber  with  solid  substances, 

as  in  the  patents  of  Treffry,  Fons,  Payne,  Delafosse, 

Ransome,  Assanti,  and  others. 
X.  By  employing  saline  solutions. 
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XI.  By  puncturing  the  timber  and  filling  the  holes  with  solid 

preservative  materials,  as  suggested  by  Kemp. 
XII.  By  carbonizing  the  surface. 
XIII.  By  the  use  of  external  applications  or  coatings. 

History. — ^The  first  attempts  to  preserve  timber  from  decay 
consisted  in  applying  fatty  and  resinous  substances  externally,  in 
order  to  protect  the  surface  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  either  induced  fermentation  or  conveyed  those  insects  which 
were  equally  destructive. 

These  plans  are  all  more  or  less  defective,  as  the  application  or 
external  coating  peels  off,  and  at  all  events  proves  no  protection 
against  the  fermentation,  which  commences  sooner  or  later  in  the 
interior  of  the  timber.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  a  coating  of 
hydraulic  lime  has  been  more  successful. 

The  first  patent  secured  in  this  country  dates  as  far  back  as 
1728,  but  no  further  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  this 
direction  until  upwards  of  a  century  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Kyan 
in  1832  introduced  his  process  of  soaking  or  boiling  timber  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  patent,  with  some  modi- 
fications, is  still  extensively  employed. 

Materials  troposed  or  tried. — During  the  interval  which 
has  elapsed,  a  great  variety  of  chemical  agents  have  been  sug- 
gested or  tried,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list : — 

Bichloride  mercury.  Nitrate  potash. 

Chloride  of  tin.  Carbonate  ditto. 

„  mangarese.  Sulphate  lime. 

„  zinc  „      magnesia. 

Sulphate  copper.  „       barytes. 

„        iron.  Carbonate  ditto. 

„        zinc.  Bicarbonate  lime. 

Nitrate  iron.  Alum. 

Pyrolignate  ditto.  Caustic  lime. 

Acetate  lead.  Sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphate  soda.  Sulphurous  ditto. 

Manganate  and  permanganate  Arsenious  ditto. 

ditto.  PyroUgueous  ditto. 

Carbonate  ditto.  Tar  and  its  products. ' 

Silicate  ditto.  Tannin. 

Muriate  ditto.  Tannin  and  gelatine. 

Phosphate  ditto.  Gutta  percha. 

„        ammonia.  Oils,  wax,  tallow. 

Resin,  &c. 

Mechanical  Operations. 

Class  L  Immersion. — The  slowness  with  which  even  the  most 
mobile  liquid  penetrates  wood  is  a  serious  objection  to  any  plan 
of  simple  immersion  or  soaking,  such  as  that  proposed  by  Kyan^ 
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for  Dahamel  has  proved  that  the  smallest  pieces  of  wood  do  not 
cease  to  imbibe  the  liquid  after  being  immersed  for  six  months. 

Class  H.  Heated  Liquid. — Champy's  process  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  previous  plan,  and  in  some  cases  might  even  now  be 
advantageously  employed,  as,  for  example,  in  preparing  timber 
for  fences  for  railways  and  agricultural  purposes.  Champy 
plunges  the  still  humid  wood  into  fat  heated  to  392°,  but  any 
liquid  of  a  preservative  character,  whose  boiling  point  is  higher 
than  that  of  water,  as  oils,  resin,  tar,  &c.,  may  be  substituted. 
During  the  immersion  the  hygroscopic  water  is  converted  into 
vapour  and  expelled,  driving  out  the  air  and  gas  in  the  tissue. 
On  cooling,  the  atmospheric  pressure  forces  the  preservative 
material  into  the  vacuum  thus  formed  in  the  pores  of  the  wood. 
Light  woods,  such  as  pines,  firs,  poplars,  &c.,  have  been  increased 
in  weight  by  this  process  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  and  have 
proved  remarkably  sound  for  years,  especially  in  chemical  manu- 
factories, where  the  acid  vapours  act  more  rapidly  than  ordinary 
atmospheric  agents. 

Class  HI.  Gaseous  Materials. — Another  plan,  to  which  I 
am  inclined  to  attach  great  value,  was  first  suggested  by  a 
German,  Moll.  He  exposes  wood  in  a  close  chamber  into  which 
he  forces  steam,  rarefying  the  air,  causing  the*  gas  contained  in 
the  pores  to  escape,  and  then  introduces  creosote  in  the  form  of 
vapour.  Mr.  Bethell  employs  a  similar  plan  in  one  of  his  more 
recent  patents,  and  Laing  substitutes  sulphurous  acid  gas  for  the 
(Teosote  vapour.  When  the  difficulty  of  driving  a  liquid  body 
to  the  centre  of  large  balks  of  timber  is  considered,  it  is  obvious 
that  great  advantage  would  be  gained  by  substituting  a  gaseous 
substance. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  by  constructing  an  apparatus  which 
could  be  maintained  at  a  high  temperature  while  filled  with 
timber,  exhausting  the  gases  by  mechanical  means,  and  then 
forcing  in  the  vapour  of  coal  tar  in  process  of  distillation,  a  more 
perfect  saturation  of  the  timber  would  be  effected  than  is  even 
accomplished  in  the  ordinary  apparatus  as  improved  by  Boucherie. 

Class  IV.  Pressure  in  Close  Vessels. — Monsieur  Breant  first 
suggested  the  advantage  of  employing  pressure  to  force  the 
preservative  liquid  into  the  pores  of  wood,  and  this  idea  was 
carried  into  practice  by  Pajme  and  Bethell.  Their  plan,  and 
that  now  in  common  use,  consists  of  a  wrought-iron  cylinder  firmly 
secured  to  its  seat,  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  one  end  open, 
which  can  be  closed  by  a  lid.  The  cylinder  is  fitted  with  suitable 
arrangements  for  heating  the  contents  by  steam,  exhausting 
theproductSy  and  then  forcing  in  the  preservative  liquid  by  means 
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of  a  pump  under  powerful  pressure.  After  a  certain  time,  which 
is  regulated  by  the  kind  of  timber,  the  amount  of  pressure,  and 
the  degree  of  penetration  required,  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  by 
means  of  a  cock,  and  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  are  withdrawn. 
The  stationary  character  of  this  apparatus  leads  to  considerable 
expense,  as  the  timber  must  often  be  conveyed  to  and  from  great 
distances  to  the  locality  where  the  cylinder  is  fixed.  This  ob- 
jection has  been  overcome  by  Armstrong,  who  has  patented  an 
improved  arrangement  for  mounting  the  vessels  and  apparatus 
oa  a  carriage  and  wheels  for  running  on  railways  and  common 
roads,  whereby  they  are  rendered  portable  and  readily  moved  to 
places  where  the  timber  is  lying. 

Class  V.  Capillary  Action. — Another  step  in  advance  was 
taken  by  M.  Boucherie  (where  the  circumstances  admit  of  the 
adoption  of  his  plan),  who  renders  the  natural  circulation  of 
the  tree  available  for  the  admission  of  the  preservative  liquid 
into  trees  still  standing  or  recently  felled.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  while  the  liquid  easily  penetrates  the  more  poroUs 
pith-wood,  it  seldom  reaches  the  heart  or  centre  portions.  Certain 
irregularities  in  the  penetration  obtained  by  this  method,  when 
assisted  by  sawing  in  a  proper  direction,  produce  a  beautiful 
appearance  of  a  veined  and  marbled  character.  The  application 
of  this  process  is  simple ;  two  incisions  are  made  near  each  other 
at  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  covered  with  a  water-tight  cloth  band, 
which  is  supplied  with  the  preservative  liquid  from  a  small  cask. 
(Fig.  3.)    The  ascent  of  the  liquid  is  very  rapid. 

A  somewhat  similar  plan  consists  in  placing  a  tree  recently 
felled  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position,  and  covering  its  larger  ex- 
tremity with  an  impermeable  sack,  which  is  retained  in  its 
position  on  a  collar  made  of  clay,  by  means  of  a  strong  ligature 
or  band.  (Fig.  4.)  The  preservative  liquid  is  conveyed  to  this 
sack  by  a  pipe  from  a  cask  at  a  higher  elevation,  and  it  forces 
out  the  sap  in  the  timber,  filling  the  open  channels  as  it  is  car- 
ried forward.  In  some  species  of  wood  the  passage  of  certain 
liquids  does  not  occupy  more  than  a  few  minutes^  as  in  the  oak  ; 
while  in  pines  and  firs  the  woody  fibre,  in  the  form  of  long  tubes, 
allows  a  much  more  regular  infiltration  of  the  liquid. 

M.  Boucherie  has  modified  this  plan  in  the  following  way  : — 
he  takes,  for  example,  a  block  of  timber  twice  as  long  as  an 
ordinary  railway-sleeper,  and  saws  it  down  the  middle  to 
within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  opposite  side,  then  gently  raises  the 
upper  part  of  the  block  by  a  wedge ;  the  slit  opens,  when  he 
inserts  a  piece  of  rope  dipped  in  tar :  the  block  is  now  allowed 
to  resnme  its  position,  when  the  two  sides  of  the  slit  approach 
and  firmly  grasp  the  tarred  rope.     An  auger-hole  is  then  made 
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through  the  upper  surface  into  the  space  left  by  the  slit,  into 
which  a  tube  is  inserted  for  convejdng  the  liquid,  which,  by 
degrees,  insinuates  itself  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  wood. 

M .  Perrin  has  further  modified  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  by  fitting  on  to  the  end  of  the  trunk  a  cast-iron 
cylinder,  in  which  he  rapidly  forms  a  vacuum  by  igniting  a  piece 
of  tow  steeped  in  naphtha.  The  other  end  of  the  trunk  being 
immersed  in  the  preservative  liquid,  the  atmospheric  pressure 
forces  it  through  the  whole  length,  in  one  or  more  similar 
operations. 

Bethell  employs  the  same  principle,  in  this  manner : — he  places 
the  wood  in  an  upright  position  in  an  air-tight  tank  nearly  filled 
with  the  solution,  and  then  exhausts  the  air,  so  as  to  allow  the 
preservative  liquid  to  fill  the  pores ;  or  he  substitutes  a  water- 
proof bag  attached  to  one  end  of  the  wood,  and  forces  the  liquid 
through  the  wood  by  some  artificial  pressure. 

Uzielli,  Newton,  and  Le  Gros,  as  well  as  Bethell,  simply  place 
the  lower  end  of  the  tree  (felled  when  the  sap  is  rising,  and  after 
the  bark  has  been  removed),  in  their  different  solutions,  and  allow 
the  liquid  to  ascend  by  capillary  action. 

Renard  differs  from  the  preceding,  in  placing  one  end  of  the 
wood  in  a  trough  containing  his  solution,  and  attaching  a  plate 
by  a  leather  washer  at  a  little  distance  from  the  other  end.  In 
this  plate  there  is  a  tube  fixed  in  connection  with  an  apparatus, 
in  which  a  vacuum  can  be  produced,  thus  bringing  the  atmospheric 
pressure  into  operation. 

Class  VI.  Penetration  by  Descent. — Uzielli,  in  another  patent, 
recommends  that  the  waterproof  bag  or  sack  should  be  applied 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  tree  or  timber,  and  he  employs  the 
pressure  of  the  preservative  liquid  to  force  out  the  sap  at  the 
lower  end. 

Drying  Wood. — In  many  of  the  preceding  plans  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  timber  should  be  dried  before  and  after  impreg- 
nation with  the  various  preservative  liquids.  A  very  effectual 
method  of  rapidly  accomplishing  this  object  has  been  patented 
by  Barlow,  which  in  some  measure  may  be  classified  here. 
He  attaches  a  metal  plate  by  screws  to  the  end  of  the  piece  of 
timber,  and  packs  the  edges  by  a  ring  of  vulcanized  india-rubber. 
(Fig.  5.)  He  forces  air  into  the  intervening  space,  which  ex- 
pels the  sap  or  preservative  liquid  and  dries  the  timber;  or 
he  exhausts  the  air,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  produces  the 
same  effect  in  a  contrary  direction. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject  I  may  refer  to  the 
last  and  most  complete  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  late 
M.    Boucherie,    which   embrace   many   of    the   principles    ex- 
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plained  above,  and  which  will  be  found  fully  described  in  the 
Appendix. 

CTiASS  Vn.  Compression. — A  very  diiTerent  result  is  proposed 
to  be  accomplished  by  mechanical  means  by  Billington,  who 
emplojTS  suitable  machinery  to  compress  and  consolidate  the 
fibres  of  the  wood,  rendering  it  non-absorbent  of  moisture,  and 
he  dispenses  with  the  use  of  creosote  and  all  other  preservative 
liquids. 

Sievier,  on  the  other  hand,  first  saturates  the  timber  with  any 
of  the  usual  materials,  and  then  submits  it  to  powerful  pressure. 
He  states  that  the  previous  impregnation  increases  the  compact- 
ness, and  renders  the  wood  more  durable. 

Chemical  Agents. 

Class  VIIL  Insoluble  Albuminous  Compound.  —  Having  de- 
scribed the  various  mechanical  means  employed  to  fill  the  pores 
of  wood  with  the  different  chemical  substances  which  have  been 
suggested,  I  must  now  briefly  review  these  agents,  and  in  the 
first  class  will  be  found  those  which  act  upon  the  albuminous 
matters.  These  chemical  agents  have  generally  a  strong  affinity 
for  these  azotised  compounds,  and  when  combined  with  them 
they  become  insoluble,  inert,  and  not  susceptible  of  those  che^ 
mical  changes  which  ultimately  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
ligneous  fibre. 

Tannin. — Among  the  most  obvious,  but  not  the  first  which  was 
used,  is  tannin,  patented  by  Newton  so  late  as  1840.  It  acts  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  employed  in  the  tanning  of  skins. 
The  long  duration  of  oak  (in  the  sap  of  which  it  exists)  under  water, 
as  well  as  the  preservation  of  fishermen's  nets,  are  due  to  its  action. 

Tar  Creosote^  or  Dead  Oil, — Next  in  natural  order  come  tar 
and  all  its  derivatives,  the  value  of  which  has  long  been  recog- 
nised by  the  marine  of  all  countries,  but  the  first  time  they  were 
employed  for  the  preservation  of  railway  sleepers  only  dates  from 
BetheU's  patent.  They  act  in  a  similar  manner  to  tannin,  and 
are  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  suitable  material 
for  this  purpose. 

Corrosive  Sublimate. — Then  follow  all  the  metallic  compounds, 
among  which  the  first  employed  was  corrosive  sublimate,  or  the 
bichloride  of  mercury,  which  formed  the  subject  of  Kyan's  patent 
in  1832,  and  which  had  long  been  successfully  used  for  the  pre- 
servation of  anatomical  preparations.  The  high  price,  and  the 
danger  to  which  the  workmen  are  exposed  by  its  absorption, 
are  objections  which  have  weighed  against  its  general  intro- 
duction. 

Chloride  of  Zinc. — ^The  chloride  of  zinc,  patented  by  Burnett 
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in  1838,  has  been  more  generally  used,  for  it  possesses  the  great 
collateral  advantage  of  being  a  disinfecting  a^ent,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  now  very  extensively  employed  in  France. 

Chloride  of  Manganese. — Le  Gros  has  substituted  the  waste 
acid  chloride  of  manganese,  which  runs  from  the  stills  of  the 
manufacturers  of  bleaching-powder,  and  he  neutralizes  the  excess 
of  acid  by  oxide  of  zinc,  which  precipitates  the  ferruginous  mat- 
ters. This  double  chloride  of  manganese  and  zinc  ought  to  be 
an  excellent  compound,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been 
much  employed. 

Sulphate  of  Copper,  Pyrolignate  of  Iron. — ^The  sulphate  of 
copper  appears  to  be  in  fashion  at  the  present  time,  having  been 
introduced  by  Boucherie,  in  connection  with  his  new  apparatus. 
I  find  it  first  named  in  the  patent  list,  by  M argary,  in  1837. 
Boucherie  was  at  first  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the  crude 
pyrolignate  of  iron,  which  he  says  combines  many  advantages,  as 
its  oxide  forms  stable  compounds  with  nearly  all  organic  sub- 
stances, its  acid  being  without  corrosive  action  and  volatile,  while 
it  contains  the  largest  quantity  of  creosote  which  an  aqueous 
solution  can  dissolve. 

Sulphates  of  Iron  and  Zinc. — The  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  was 
also  proposed  by  Bethell  in  his  patent  of  1838,  and  in  some 
situations,  as  in  copperas  beds,  its  preservative  action  has  been 
strongly  shown;  but  it  has  been  objected  that  it  will  destroy 
wood  by  the  liberation  of  its  acid,  either  under  the  influence  of 
oxidation,  or  the  combination  of  its  oxide  with  the  organic  sub- 
stances. This  objection  does  not  hold  good  against  the  sulphates 
of  copper  and  zinc,  and  which  objection  M.  Breant  has  attempted 
to  obviate  in  the  case  of  any  metallic  sulphate,  by  introducing 
linseed-oil  into  the  wood,  previously  injected  with  these  salts. 

Acetate  of  Lead. — Acetate  of  lead  is  also  an  excellent  material, 
as  its  oxide  forms  insoluble  and  non-putrescent  compounds  with 
numerous  organic  substances,  while  its  acid  is  volatile  and  not 
corrosive.  The  crude  sugar  of  lead  would  also  possess  the  same 
advantages  as  the  pyrolignate  of  iron,  in  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  creosote. 

Arsenious  Acid. — Similar  in  its  action  to  the  preceding  bodies 
is  white  arsenic,  or  arsenious  acid,  the  use  of  which  was  patented 
by  Verner  in  1849,  and  by  Romaine  in  1853,  who  employs  a 
boiling  liquid  of  oil  and  gas-tar,  with  cream  of  lime,  and  sug- 
gests the  addition  of  arsenic  to  protect  the  wood  against  the 
attack  of  the  white  ant  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  great 
danger,  however,  which  attends  its  application  is  at  once  fatal  to 
its  general  use.  ^ 

Class  IX.  Filling  the  pores  of  the  Wood. — This  division  of 
chemical  compounds  embraces  another  object,  namely,  the  filling 
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of  the  pores  of  the  wood  with  a  solid  substance,  rendering  the 
timber  more  rigid  and  suitable  for  such  purposes  as  railway- 
sleepers.  In  some  of  these  processes  two  solid  bodies  are 
formed,  while  in  others  one  of  the  resulting  compounds  is 
soluble. 

Oxides  of  Tin  and  Copper. — The  first  patent  secured  in  which 
this  principle  is  recognised  is  that  of  Treffry  in  1838,  who  only 
soaked  his  wood  in  soluble  salts  of  tin  and  copper,  and  pre- 
cipitated the  metallic  base  by  means  of  an  alkali  or  alkaline 
earth. 

Sidphuret  of  Barium  and  Sulphate  of  Iron. — ^Then  followed 
the  patents  of  Payne  in  1841  and  1846,  whose  name  is  gene- 
rally associated  with  this  principle,  and  who  employed  pressure 
so  that  the  decomposition  was  effected  in  the  interior  of  the 
wood,  and  the  object  more  effectually  accomplished  than  by  the 
previous  patentee.  M.  Wattien  adopted  this  principle  in  France, 
employing  for  his  first  liquid  a  solution  containing  5  per  cent, 
of  sulphuret  of  barium,  and  following  this  with  another  liquid 
containing  5  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  iron,  both  under  a  pressure 
of  10  atmospheres.  A  double  decomposition  takes  place  in  the 
pores  and  vessels  of  the  ligneous  tissue,  by  which  two  insoluble 
compounds  were  formed,  namely,  sulphuret  of  iron  and  sulphate  of 
barytes,  while  an  excess  of  sulphuret  of  barium  remained  to  repel 
the  attack  of  insects,  the  action  of  fermenting  fluids,  and  the 
generation  of  mould.  This  mode  of  carrying  out  Payne's  process 
communicates  great  rigidity  and  density  to  the  sleeper. 

Various  modifications  of  metallic  Salts,  8fc. — Halden  has  patented 
the  use  of  sulphuret  of  calcium  and  chloride  of  zinc ;  Jackson  the 
use  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  phosphate  of  ammonia ;  and  Kemp 
the  use  of  sulphuret  of  barium  and  sulphate  of  copper. 

Soluble  Silica  and  Adds. — Ransome  proposed,  in  1845,  to  imi- 
tate the  petrifactive  process  of  nature,  by  impregnating  the  timber 
with  a  solution  of  silica,  and  then  immersing  it  in  an  acid  or 
saline  solution,  so  as  to  render  the  silica  insoluble.  He  has  since 
then  suggested  the  use  of  chloride  of  calcium^  or  a  solution  of 
chloride  or  other  soluble  acid,  salt  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  or 
barium. 

Gutta  Percha  and  Bisulphuret  of  Carbon. — A  modification  of 
this  principle  has  been  proposed  by  Assanti,  who  dissolves  gutta 
percha  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  which  he  forces  into  the  timber, 
and  then  expels  the  volatile  solvent,  leaving  the  pores  of  the 
wood  filled  with  gutta  percha. 

Class  X.  Saline  Solutions.  Common  Salt. — Of  this  class  of 
chemical  agents,  common  or  sea-salt  may  be  taken  as  a  type, 
which  is  so  universally  employed  in  preserving  meat,  fish,  skins, 
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&c.  In'  salt-mines,  pieces  of  oak  and  fir  have  been  observed 
covered  with  salt  water,  which  have  been  preserved  for  ages 
%yithout  the  least  alteration.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Americans 
employ  it  for  preserving  the  outside  planking  of  their  ships. 

Of  course,  in  localities  where  there  is  an  excess  of  water,  the 
salt  may  be  entirely  removed,  and  thus  leave  the  woody  tissues 
exposed ;  and  in  localities  alternately  wet  and  very  dry,  searsalt 
comes  to  the  surface  as  an  eflflorescence. 

Chloride  of  Calcium. — Chloride  of  calcium  acts  in  the  same 
manner,  but  it  offers  some  other  advantages,  as,  for  example, 
where  timber  is  used  in  dry  places  it  preserves  the  wood  from 
alteration  by.  its  hygroscopic  property,  and  enables  it  to  retain  its 
elasticity. 

Sulphate  of  Soda. — Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  alkaline  sul- 
phates and  nitrate  of  potash,  but  the  sulphate  of  soda  has  an 
action  the  very  reverse  of  chloride  of  calcium,  for  it  possesses  the 
property  of  drying  wood  with  great  rapidity. 

All  these  saline  substances  can  only  act  by  mingling  with  the 
sap ;  and  timber,  so  to  speak,  thus  salted,  is  evidently  protected 
from  decay,  and  Boucherie  attributes  to  the  alkaline  chlorides  a 
preservative  action  little  short  of  pyrolignate  of  iron. 

Class  XI.  Puncturing  Timber,  8fc. — ^The  previous  processes 
all  depend  upon  the  penetration  of  the  preservative  material  in  a 
state  of  solution,  but  there  is  one  patent  by  Kemp,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  means  already  noticed,  punctures  the  wood  by  the 
spike  of  a  puncturing  roller,  and  fills  the  perforations  with  a 
solid  mixture  of  arseniate  of  copper,  carbonate  of  barytes,  and 
red  lead. 

Class  XTL  Charring  the  Surface. — Instead  of  applying  any 
foreign  external  agent  to  protect  the  timber,  a  patentee,  of  the 
name  of  Ferguson,  has  proposed  to  convert  the  outer  layers  of  the 
wood  into  charcoal,  by  passing  large  heated  iron  rollers  over  the 
surface.  This  principle  of  charring  wood  has  long  been  in  use 
when  inserting  timber  posts  and  poles  in  the  ground ;  but  while 
the  charred  portion  resists  the  action,  and  to  a  certain  extent  pro- 
tects the  inner  layers,  yet  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  the  external 
coating  of  charcoal  alone  remains  in  a  sound  condition. 

Class  XHL  External  Coatings.  Wax  and  J^a/.— This  divi- 
sion of  chemical  and  other  agents  embraces  all  those  proposals 
which  mainly  rely  for  protection  on  external  applications,  and 
among  which  may  be  noticed  all  the  oils>  fats,  and  resins  whose 
preservative  action  is  chiefly  mechanical.  It  is  said  that  a  mixture 
of  melted  wax  and  fat  may  be  introduced  into  wood  to  the  extent 
of  even  60  per  cent.,  and  for  certain  purposes  is  most  beneficial, 
as  it  prevents  the  wood  from  twisting  and  cracking. 
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BethelVs  Paint.— Mr.  Bethell,  in  his  patent  of  1853,  after 
charging  tbe  wood  with  a  soluble  salt  of  zinc  or  copper,  runs  a 
truck-load  of  the  sleepers  into  a  drying-house,  through  which 
all  the  smoke  and  gaseous  products  evolved  during  the  combus- 
tion of  tbe  fuel  are  passed,  and  after  being  cooled  down  he 
paints  them  with  tar,  or  melted  pitch,  or  bitumen,  or  rosin,  or 
any  description  of  varnish,  or  gutta  percha  dissolved  in  any 
spirit  or  oil,  or  with  any  material  which  will  make  a  water-tight 
covering  to  the  wood. 

Sulphuret  of  Aidimony  and  Copper  in  Varnish. — Key  and 
Guibert  employ  a  pigment  formed  of  10  parts  of  sulphuret  of 
copper,  2  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  5  to  30  parts  of 
the  best  varnish,  with  which  they  paint  the  surface  of  the  wood. 

Asphalte. — Westwood  and  Baillie  apply  a  preparatory  coating 
of  black  varnish  and  afterwards  an  asphalte  or  bituminous  CQm- 
position,  by  which  they  insure  the  adhesion  of  the  latter  with 
increased  tenacity. 

Greenshields  modifies  this  plan  by  previously  soaking  the 
timber  in  a  solution  of  alum  and  common  salt,  and  adds  tallow- 
elaine  to  the  asphalte. 

Vitreous  Compounds. — Madame  Boulard  proposes  to  employ  a 
peculiar  vitreous  composition  with  different  colouring  matters 
and  applied  in  the  usual  way. 

CHue  and  Tannin. — Clark  states  that  he  partially  impregnates, 
while  coating  the  timber  by  applying  a  solution  of  gelatine  or 
glue,  and  by  then  soaking  it,  after  being  dried,  in  a  solution  of 
tannin,  forms  an  artificial  leather  in  the  pores  and  on  the  surface 
of  the  wood« 

Eleetro-coaiing  of  Metal. — A  modification  of  this  use  of  external 
agents  has  been  patented  by  the  Messrs.  Oudry,  who  clean  the 
timber  and  cover  it  with  a  slight  layer  of  varnish  or  fatty  body  ; 
they  then  drive  into  the  wood  barbed  copper  pegs  at  different 
points  and  expose  the  whole  to  an  electro-chemical  bath,  by 
which  means  they  succeed  in  depositing  the  metal  uniformly 
over  all  the  surface.  They  have  since  modified  the  plan  by  first 
coating  the  timber  with  any  isolating  material,  which  assists  in 
preserving  and  rendering  it  waterproof. 

Staining  and  Ornamenting  Wood. 
Staining  Wood, — The  staining  of  wood  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  MM.  Renard  and  Perrin.  These 
gentlemen  introduced  into  wood  all  the  dyes  and  preparations  of 
alum  which  have  been  applied  to  cloth.  Madder,  cudbear,  cam- 
peachy,  or  Brazil  wood,  give  different  shades  of  red  or  violet ; 
madder,  indigo,  or  campeachy,  with  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
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copper,  produce  blue  colours ;  acetate  of  copper  yields  a  green 
colour ;  the  successive  action  of  nutgalls  and  sulphate  of  iron  gives 
a  black  colour ;  and  lastly,  by  treating  wood,  first  with  a  weak 
solution  of  soda,  then  with  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder,  after 
this  with  very  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  finally  with  pure  water, 
the  wood  is  bleached  and  becomes  perfectly  white. 

Ornamenting  Wood, — Signor  Muratori,  in  addition  to  colouring 
wood,  has  adopted  the  following  plan  for  ornamenting  it : — He 
first  paints  the  surface  with  a  preparation  of  Palermo  white,  and 
before  it  is  dry  he  sprinkles  over  the  surface  pulverized  coloured 
wool  and  Dutch  metal ;  he  then  produces  a  variety  of  patterns  by 
a  carved  printing-block  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Process  for  rendering  Wood  non-inflammable. 

In  concluding  this  review  of  what  has  been  proposed  for  the 
preservation  of  timber,  I  may  remark  that  different  patentees 
claim  for  their  suggestions  the  additional  advantage  of  rendering 
the  wood  non-inflammable:  this  object  is  doubtless  to  some 
extent  accomplished,  for  some  of  the  compounds  of  boron  and 
phosphorus  possess  this  property  in  a  striking  degree. 

Maugham  has  recently  patented  (1856)  the  use  of  phosphate  of 
ammonia  for  this  purpose.  He  first  boils  the  timber,  and  then 
exposes  it  to  steam  pressure  to  expel  the  air,  &c. :  the  wood  is 
then  dried  and  impregnated  with  a  solution  containing  9600  grs. 
of  this  salt  per  gallon. 

Gateshead  Experiments. 

General  Arrangements. — Such  was  the  position  of  this 
important  subject  when  I  undertook  its  investigation ;  and  having 
occupied  some  time  in  deciding  upon  the  most  convenient  form 
to  be  adopted  in  the  apparatus,  so  as  to  anticipate  as  far  as  pos* 
sible  the  probable  direction  in  which  the  experiments  might  lead, 
I  ultimately  erected  a  cylinder  in  one  of  the  sheds  at  the  Gates- 
head Works,  sufficiently  large  to  hold  four  sleepers.  In  the 
general  arrangements  the  apparatus  resembled  that  employed  at 
the  North  Docks  at  Sunderland,  and  during  the  course  of  my 
experiments  I  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Marreco. 

After  experimenting  upon  several  sleepers  with  various 
chemical  preparations,  I  found  that  the  preservative  liquids 
rarely  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  timber,  and  I  then  sought 
to  devise  such  alterations  of  the  plans  as  would  overcome  this 
difficulty ;  with  the  valuable  aid  of  Mr.  Reed  this  object  was 
successfully  accomplished. 

Alteration  of  Cylinder. — ^The  nature  of  this  modification 
will  be  easily  understood.     Each  end  of  the  cylinder  was  made 
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a  moveable  lid ;  one  lid  was  perforated  for  two  screws,  with  a 
piece  of  iron  at  the  end  to  prevent  the  screws  penetrating  the 
wood.  I  only  used  one  screw,  but  I  have  shown  how  two  or 
more  screws  might  be  added  to  a  cylinder  so  as  to  operate  upon 
more  than  one  sleeper  at  a  time.  The  other  lid  was  cast  with  an 
opening  nearly  corresponding  in  size  with  the  end  of  the  sleeper. 
The  inside  edge  of  this  opening  was  cast  with  a  ledge  projecting 
about  i  an  inch  above  the  surface.  The  wood  being  placed  in 
position,  the  lids  were  screwed  on  to  the  cylinder,  and  the  sleeper 
forced  tight  against  the  opening  in  the  one  lid  by  means  of  the 
screws  in  the  opposite  lid.  The  cast-iron  ledge  penetrated  the 
wood  to  the  depth  of  ^  an  inch,  and  thus  prevented  the  liquid  in 
the  cylinder  from  escaping  between  the  lid  and  end  of  the  sleeper. 
After  exposing  the  sleeper  to  the  action  of  the  liquid  under  less 
than  the  ordinary  pressure,  a  fine  mist  gradually  appeared  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  open  end,  showing  how  complete  had 
been  the  penetration.  An  examination  of  the  interior  of  different 
sleepers  proved  that  this  m6de  of  operating  was  most  effectual, 
and  much  more  rapid  than  that  by  the  old  method.  After  I  had 
this  plan  in  operation  for  some  time,  I  discovered  that  M. 
Boucherie  had  anticipated  us  in  one  of  his  recent  patents. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  prepossession  in  favour  of  any  particular 
preservative  liquid,  I  was  careful  not  to  read  any  of  the  specifica- 
tions until  the  experiments  were  completed,  and  I  now  give  an 
outline  of  the  various  materials  employed,  until  I  adopted  that 
substance  which  will  form  the  basis  of  my  recommendation  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  Report. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  i  have  tried  some  of  the  materials  in  the 
simple  form  as  generally  adopted,  and  converted  others  into  a 
solid  state  by  subsequent  decomposition  as  recommended  by 
Payne  and  others. 

Matebials  employed. — I  first  employed  dead  oil  or  creosote 
alone,  and  subsequently  diluted  with  varying  proportions  of  water ; 
also  wood  tar  heated  to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  &c. 

I  then  used  chloride  of  lead  in  solution,  and  afterwards  dried 
several  of  the  sleepers  at  a  low  heat.  One  or  more  of  these 
sleepers  were  submitted  to  the  action  of  one  of  the  following 
solutions,  viz.: — 

Lime  water, 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Weak  sulphuric  acid, 
Arsenious  acid. 
The  next  batch  of  sleepers  were  treated  with  lime  water,  and 
some  of  these  sleepers  were  submitted  to  the  following  chemical 
compounds  in  solution,  viz. : — 
VOL.  XX.  c 
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Silicate  of  soda, 
Sulphate  of  iron. 
Another  series  of  sleepers  were  first  saturated  with  a  solution 
of  green  copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  and  then  treated  with  solu- 
tions of  materials  named  below  : — 

Shumac, 
Arsenious  acid, 
Gas  water. 

I  further  tried  a  soluticm  of  chloride  of  barium  alone,  and 
afterwards  decomposed  it  in  some  of  the  sleepers,  by  means  of  an 
alkaline  sulphate. 

Another  set  of  sleepers  were  impregnated  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  which  were  further  treated  with  solutions  of 

Carbonate  of  soda. 
Sulphate  of  soda. 

I  also  tried  arsenious  acid  alone  in  solution,  and  combined  it 
afterwards,  in  some  of  the  same  sleepers,  with  sulphur,  which  1 
employed  in  solution  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

I  likewise  tried  a  solution  of  glue,  which  I  endeavoured  to- 
render  insoluble  in  the  pores  of  the  wood  by  the  subsequent 
action  of  shumac. 

I  also  treated  some  sleepers  with  a  solution  of  shumac. 

Old  Sleepers. — When  I  had  reached  this  point,  and  during 
a  journey  to  York,  I  noticed  the  piles  of  old  or  waste  sleepers 
accumulated  at  different  points  along  the  line ;  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  might  be  possible  to  convert  them  to  some  useful 
purpose.  On  returning  to  Newcastle,  instead  of  continuing  the 
series  of  experiments,  in  which  I  had  intended  to  try  various 
preparations  of  manganese,  bi-carbonate  of  lime,  &c.,  I  made  an 
examination  of  some  old  sleepers. 

The  result  of  that  examination  led  to  the  adoption  of  that 
process  which  I  have  now  to  detail,  and  in  prosecuting  which  I 
had  the  benefit  of  the  excellent  advice  of  Mr.  Browell. 

Considerations  in  the  Choice  of  Materials. — ^In  all  the 
experiments  related  above,  I  was  guided  in  the  choice  of  my 
materials  by  the  considerations  of  their  effect  in  increasing  the 
durability  of  the  timber,  the  facilities  they  offered  in  their  appli- 
cation, the  first  cost  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the  extent  of 
their  consumption,  and,  lastly,  on  the  market  for  a  present  and 
future  supply. 

I  believe  it  can  scarcely  be  affirmed  of  any  of  these  substances, 
that  they  meet  all  these  conditions,  although  many  of  them  are,  at 
present,  what  may  be  termed  waste  manufacturing  products. 
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Raw  Material  for  Creosote,  &c. — ^The  contrary,  however, 
is  the  striking  characteristic  of  that  material  which  I  now  propose. 
The  beneficial  action  of  creosote  is  now  universally  recognised, 
the  mode  and  facility  of  its  application  is  well  understood,  and 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  present  and  future  source  of 
supply,  as  well  as  economy,  in  the  waste  old  sleepers  and  timber 
of  your  extensive  i*ailway  system. 

Process  op  Conversion. — The  process  of  converting  this  old 
timber  to  this  useful  purpose  consists  in  subjecting  it  to  dry 
distillation  in  suitable  close  furnaces  or  retorts,  and  condensing 
the  volatile  liquid  products  by  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  in 
use  at  gas-works.  The  further  details  will  be  best  given  in  the 
words  of  the  specification  of  the  patent  for  this  improvement 

"  In  order  to  obtain  tar  and  other  products  from  old  or  waste  railway 
sleepers  or  bearers,  we  proceed  as  follows ; — 

"  We  remove  all  adhering  dirt  or  other  foreign  matters  from  the  old 
or  waste  railway  wood,  sleepers,  or  bearers,  before  subjctf^ting  them  to 
distillation.  This  waste  timber  may  be  used  whole,  or  it  may  be  first 
cut  into  small  faggots,  and  we  prefer  that  it  should  be  air-dried  for 
some  time  previous  to  distillation.  The  clean  and  dry  old  and  waste 
timber,  either  whole  or  cut  into  smaller  blocks,  we  submit  to  dry 
distillation,  and  for  this  purpose  we  prefer  to  employ  the  arrangements 
and  apparatus  now  in  common  use  for  making  coal  gas,  merely  washing 
the  gas  with  a  weak  solution  of  soda  before  passing  it  into  the  lime 
purifiers.  This  gas,  which  is  obtained  in  addition  to  the  tar  and  other 
products,  is  suitable  for  use  for  illuminating  purposes. 

"  The  retorts  are  heated  up  to  a  cherry  or  bright  red  heat,  and  we 
find  the  higher  the  temperature  the  better  for  our  general  purposes. 
We  charge  each  retort  with  about  one  hundredweight  of  the  timber 
prepared  as  above  described.  We  drive  the  distillation  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  we  work  off  the  charge  in  from  two  to  three  hours 
according  to  the  kind  and  state  of  the  timber.  The  charcoal  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  fire  extinguished  by  water  or  charcoal  powder. 
The  gaseous  products  require  more  lime  for  purification  than  coal-gas, 
bat  they  possess  the  great  advantage  of  being  free  from  sulphur 
compounds,  and  may  be  used  either  alone  or  mixed  with  ordinary 
coal-gas.  The  liquid  products  of  the  distillation,  which  are  arrested 
in  the  hydraulic  main,  principally  consist  of  the  tar  and  acetic 
add,  and  these  may  be  separated  and  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  in 
winch  case  the  tar,  when  distilled,  will  furnish  the  compound  known 
under  the  name  of  dead  oil,  which  may  be  employed  at  once  for  the 
preservation  of  new  sleepers  and  bearers  in  the  ordinary  manner.  But, 
instead  of  distilling  the  tar,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  dead  oil, 
we  prefer,  according  to  the  second  part  of  our  intention,  to  mix  one  of 
the  following  saline  solutions  with  it  in  about  equal  volumes,  viz.,  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda  of  about  1*13  specific  gravity,  or  the  liquor  known 
in  the  alkali  trade  under  the  term  of  red  liquor,  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1*80.     We  heat  these  mixed  fluids  to  a  temperature  of  from 
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IK)  <lc^r(5<!s  to  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  we  force  this  warm  solu 
tifiii  into  the  cylinder  containing  the  timber,  with  the  usual  precautioiu 

"  JJy  mixing  the  tar  with  these  solvents  we  render  it  perfectly  fluu 
and  Nuitalile  for  use  in  preserving  timber,  whereas,  heretofore,  in  orde 
to  o!)tnin  a  preserving  liquid  of  sufficient  fluidity  to  be  successfull; 
riii|doyed  for  this  purpose,  it  has  been  necessary  to  distil  the  tar,  and  » 
M'panito  from  it  bodies  which,  although  they  have  considerable  pre 
MTvativ(«  properties,  render  tlie  tar  too  thick  for  use.  Or,  instead  o 
H'iKirating  the  acetic  acid  i)ortion  of  the  liquid  products,  where  th 
aretic  acid  is  present  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  we  neutraliz 
I  lie  ai'id  by  mi  aiis  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  otherwise,  and  we  dissolve  ii 
I  KaHon  of  tlie  liquid  about  1  lb.  of  caustic  soda,  or  2  lbs.  of  red  liquo 
Kilt,  and  mix  it  gaUon  for  galhm  witli  tlie  tar,  warming  up  the  mixe 
iiqiiors  to  about  (K)  degrees  to  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  pre 
(V'tMJing  as  bef«>n'.  In  this  way  we  render  useful  the  proi>ortion  of  pr« 
MTving  material  which  would  otherwise  l>e  lost  in  the  acetic  acid  liquic 

"  III  all  th(*s(*  (litieriMit  metluxls  the  temperature  may  be  varied  coi 
hidorably  without  atlecting  the  result ;  and  when  it  is  not  an  object  t 
rolhvt  the  ^sis  in  distilling  the  waste  timber,  a  lower  heat  and  slowc 
diNtillation  will  incri*asi>.  the  production  of  the  liquid  product. 

*'  Wo  wcuild  remark  tliat,  when  sleepers  or  bearers  are  distilled  whic 
have  originally  boon  submitted  to  the  creosoting  process,  we  obtsdn,  i 
achlition  to,  and  mixinl  with  the*  tar  formed  by  the  distillation  of  tl 
wihhI,  the  dead  oil  originally  used  in  the  preparation." 

l\Ksi'LTs  OF  Distillation.— I  submitted  some  of  the  wasi 
.vl Conors  to  distillation  at  Ciatoshead,  and  quote  some  of  tb 
vosults  by  way  of  illustration: — 

1.  A  di*r.iyo«l  Sootoli  fir  iloopcr,  when  distilled  slowly,  at 
n\o»lorato  boat,  jjavo  jr>-88  |H*r  c  ont.  cbarci>al,  and  58*82  jtet  cen 
tar  .-iiul   pyi\di^noi>us  aoid:  dislillcil  rapidly  at  a  high  heat, 
«>bt:unod   17-30  nor  cont,  chAn\>al,  and  61*72  percent,  tar  an 
pvn)licno«>us  noid, 

S.  A  1*n^h  ftleej>er,  in  m  stele  ©f  very  gfi?»t  decay,  sl0wl 
diatiUoa,  ,it  A  low  Ihj*i^  fimiitbi^d  23-00  per  crni.  clmiroal,  ac 
68*77  f%er  cent  tar  and  pyix>li|rt»eiiiis  add  :  ami  njitdlv  dutltlf 
at  a  lnjrh  h^%%,  the  nnnliM^*'   uas    '7        ^^^ttH^^ban>3at|  all 

S.  Wiiile 
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increased  at  the  expense  of  the  liquid  and  solid  products.  In 
fact,  advantage  is  taken  of  this  circumstance  at  Munich  and  other 
towns  on  the  Continent,  which  are  lighted  by  wood  gas. 

Tar. — The  tar  obtained  from  these  distillations  amounted  to 
about  10  per  cent,  on  an  average,  and  the  crude  pyroligneous 
acid  measured  from  4  to  5  gallons  per  cwt.  of  timber. 

The  tar  obtained  by  slow  distillation  is  sufficiently  fluid  at 
110^  Fahrenheit  to  be  employed  at  once  as  a  preservative 
material,  but  its  fluidity  is  increased,  as  well  as  its  preservative 
power,  by  the  addition  of  the  red  liquor  as  detailed  above  in  the 
specification. 

Pyroligneous  Add, — The  pyroligneous  acid,  which  contains  so 
much  creosote,  and  has  so  long  been  known  for  its  remarkable 
antiseptic  power,  may  be  neutralized  by  lime,  and  then  worked 
up  with  the  prepared  tar.  By  this  treatment  each  cwt.  of  wood 
will  produce  upwards  of  5  gallons  of  a  mobile  and  highly  pre- 
servative liquid. 

I  have  tried  this  liquid  at  Gateshead  with  several  sleepers 
with  great  success,  and  I  have  kept  some  by  me,  for  several 
months,  without  its  losing  its  homogeneity. 

Charcoal — The  charcoal  left  behind  is  of  excellent  quality, 
not,  of  course,  so  hard  as  that  obtained  from  sound  timber ;  but 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  principal  seat  of  the  decay  in 
sleepers  is  really  that  portion  under  the  chair,  the  proportion  of 
hard  charcoal  is  very  large. 

Application  op  Products. — ^The  purposes  for  which  charcoal 
is  used  are  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  call  attention  to 
them;  but  there  is  one  which  I  must  not  overlook.  The  con- 
venion  of  the  external  surface  of  the  rails  and  other  iron  on  the 
line  into  steel  has  become  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  railway 
ay  stem,  and  in  this  process  there  is  a  large  consumption  of  char- 
As  soon  as  the  application  of  this  process  becomes  general, 
demand  for  charcoal,  an  article  of  such  limited  production  in 
country,  must  necessarily  soon  very  materially  enhance  its 
ice ;  but,  by  the  conversion  of  the  waste  sleepers,  as  already 
lisscrtbcd^  this  contingency  is,  as  it  were,  more  than  anticipated. 

DlPrEHK^^CE   m  THE  OLD  CREOSOTED  SLEEPERS. — ^The  above 

mtsons  all  have  reference  to  sleepers  which  have  not  been 

'  \  buty  with  sleepers  which  have  been  treated  with  dead 

this  valuable  fact — that,  on  distilling  them,  nearly  the 

•ttir   ^reosote  oil  is  recovered,  in  addition  to  that  pro- 

-*^*^uction  of  the  ligneous  fibre,  while  the  charcoal 

^    "h  more  dense  and  hard.     In  some  cases  I  have 

18  per  cent,  of  tar  of  a  very  fluid  character. 

■oda  in  preparing  the  tar  for  creosoting,  while 
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rendering  the  liquid  more  available,  will  also  improve  the  cha- 
racter of  the  charcoal,  as  in  the  process  of  steeling  the  rails  a 
certain  proportion  of  soda  is  necessary.' 

Fences. — ^The  above  preservative  liquid  being  so  fluid,  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  use  in  creosoting  the  timber  employed 
along  the  railway  for  fences.  For  this  purpose,  it  only  requires 
to  be  heated  above  the  boiling  point  of  water  in  an  iron  tank, 
which  can  be  mounted  on  a  carriage  and  wheels,  to  travel  from 
place  to  place.  The  posts  and  rails,  being  immersed  in  it  and 
allowed  to  cool,  may  then  be  placed  upright,  in  a  cistern  con- 
taining the  same  liquid,  to  two-thirds  of  their  length,  when  the 
impregnation  will  proceed  very  rapidly.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
same  plan  miglit  be  advantageously  adopted  by  landed  proprietors, 
for  the  fences  on  their  estates. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  for  preserving  sleepers  necessarily 
superseded  that  part  of  my  proposal  to  combine  the  colouring  or 
staining  of  timber  with  its  preservation ;  but  I  regret  this  the 
less,  because  the  plans  which  MM.  Renard  and  Perrin  have  in- 
vented have  had  the  benefit  of  experience,  and  were  rewarded 
with  a  silver  medal  at  the  Great  French  Exhibition  in  1849. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  recommend  for  adoption  oa  your 
railways — 

1st.  That  the  old  waste  sleepers  and  timber  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  in  suitable  apparatus,  and  that  the  waste 
heat  of  your  coke-ovens,  or  furnaces  for  steeling  your  rails,  be 
employed  for  this  purpose.  The  tar  and  pyroligneous  acid  and 
charcoal  to  be  applied  as  already  explained. 

2ndly.  That  the  preservative  liquid  be  employed  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  Champy,  for  the  preservation  of  the  posts  and 
rails  of  your  fences. 

3rdly.  That  the  wood  which  is  now  protected  and  ornamented 
by  an  external  coating  of  paint,  be  stained  and  preserved  by  the 
process  of  MM.  Renard  and  Perrin. 

Newcastle-on-  Tyne, 
May,  1859. 


II. —  On  the  best  Means  of  applying  Manure  to  the  Land  in  a 
Liquid  State.    By  Peteb  Love. 

In  several  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  the  system  of  applying 
liquid-manure  to  the  land,  by  an  arrangement  of  underground 
pipes,  has  been  adopted ;  from  these  pipes  hydrants  are  brought 
to  the  surface  in  the  centre  of  every  four  or  five  acres,  and  to 
these  hydrants  lengths  of  hose  are  attached,  as  the  manuring  ope- 
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radon  ]HN>oeedS|  until  the  whole  four  or  fire  acres  are  manured. 
Though  this  seems  a  simple  and  expeditious  operation,  jet  in 
practice  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  labour  in  unscrewing  and  dragging 
the  hose  over  the  ground,  and  also  a  great  waste  by  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  manure :  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  hose,  caused 
by  pulling  it  over  the  land,  is  also  a  large  item  in  the  annual 
expenses  of  this  system ;  and  the  time  lost  in  moving  it  is  about 
equal  to  the  time  employed  in  applying  the  liquid.  This  is  a 
serious  waste  of  means  where  steam  or  animal  power  is  used 
for  forcing  the  liquid  through  the  pipes,  but  where  gravitation 
gives  the  pressure  it  is  of  less  moment.  During  the  dry  season 
of  the  year,  however,  when  this  operation  is  chiefly  carried  on, 
it  is  of  immense  consequence  that  it  should  be  proceeded  with 
without  stoppage,  doing  as  much  as  possible  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  day,  when  evaporation  ceases,  so  that  before  morning 
the  earth  will  have  drunk  it  up,  leaving  but  little  to  be  wasted 
next  day.  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  loss  arising  from  this 
cause  when  inspecting  Myremill  farm,  near  Ayr,  in  the  summer 
of  1854.  At  that  time  Mr.  Kennedy  was  applying  liquid-manure 
to  freshly-planted  cabbages,  at  the  rate  of  12,000  gallons  per 
acre,  equal  to  about  half  an  inch  in  depth  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  land,  the  land  being  in  a  very  dry  state,  and  the  weather 
veiy  droughty.  In  a  few  hours  almost  the  whole  was  dried  up, 
and  the  advantage  of  the  large  supply  of  water  nearly  lost; 
whereas,  where  the  manure  was  applied  in  the  evening,  the  loss 
from  evaporation  was  but  small. 

Inexperienced  men  may  imagine  that  it  is  both  simple  and 
easy  to  drag  the  hose  over  the  land,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  every  16  yards  in  length  of  2i-inch  hose,  and  every  12  yards 
of  3-inch  hose,  full  of  liquid-manure,  weighs  a  cwt.  Notwith- 
standing these  difficulties,  however,  the  system  is  spreading, 
especially  in  the  north.  I  have  visited  several  of  these  farms 
from  time  to  time  for  the  last  five  years,  and  am  quite  satisfied 
that  for  green  crops,  especially  Italian  ryegrass  and  cabbages, 
it  is  profitable ;  the  feeding  power  of  these  crops  so  produced 
being  of  the  highest  standard,  and  the  amount  of  produce  scarcely 
believable. 

The  land  is  always  perfectly  clean  after  growing  Italian  ryegrass 
for  two  years,  during  which  time  it  will  have  been  cut  ten  or 
twelve  times,  and  after  each  cutting  will  have  received  from  three 
to  twenty  thousand  gallons  of  liquid-manure  per  acre  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  water  mixed  with  the  manure  being  ruled  by  the  dry- 
ness of  the  weather  and  soil.  If  the  land  be  already  saturated 
with  water,  5000  gallons  of  undiluted  liquid-manure  should  be 
applied ;  but  if  it  be  parched,  and  there  be  no  chance  of  rain, 
then  water  should  be  added  to  make  up  23,000  gallons  per  acre, 
equal  to  a  depth  of  one  inch,  or  ten  hours'  rain,  which  will  be  oif 
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great  advantage.  As  the  quantity  of  liquid-manure  depends  upon 
the  number  of  stock  feeding,  and  the  number  of  the  stock  upon 
the  quantity  of  food  produced,  the  crops  that  will  produce  the 
most  rapid  succession  of  cuttings  must  be  the  best.  Italian  rye- 
grass stands  pre-eminent  in  this  respect,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  purpose ;  indeed,  the  liquid-manure  system  hangs  upon 
it,  as  it  is  the  only  grass  that  will  give  us  a  regular  supply  of 
highly-nutritious  and  profitable  food  for  stock,  without  cultiva- 
tion and  re-sowing,  and  which  requires  no  hay,  straw,  or  other 
food  to  be  given  along  with  it. 

I  found  on  all  these  farms  that  the  grain-crops  did  not  require 
any  manure  ;  in  fact,  they  were  rather  inclined  to  be  over- 
luxuriant  after  Italian  ryegrass  used  for  soiling.  The  ryegrass 
is  always  cut  before  it  has  fully  shot  into  ear,  so  that  it  does 
not  absorb  the  grain- producing  elements  from  the  soil,  but  allows 
them  to  accumulate  for  the  benefit  of  future  crops:  thus  the 
land  is  left  clean  and  full  of  grain-producing  strength.  The  best 
crop  to  follow  the  ryegrass  is  early  sown  oats,  as  it  is  less  liable 
than  others  to  be  injured  by  over-luxuriance ;  and  is  benefited 
by  deep  ploughing, ;  which  should  be  done  on  the  Kentish 
principle,  of  complete  inversion  of  the  furrow-slice.  After  the 
oats  wheat  will  be  sure  to  be  both  productive  and  of  good 
quality :  it  requires  the  land  to  be  shallow-ploughed ;  thus  the 
turf  will  be  left  buried,  and  what  was  the  under-soil  will  remain 
exposed  to  atmospheric  action.  With  the  wheat  clover-seed  is  sown 
and  hoed  in  during  April.  This  clover  is  to  be  dunged  during 
the  winter,  and  mown  twice  for  hay  the  following  summer,  then 
ploughed  shallow  for  wheat,  after  which  the  land  is  ploughed 
moderately  deep  for  barley;  a  deeply-cultivated  and  highly- 
manured  crop  of  turnips  is  next  taken,  and  the  land  is  then  laid 
down  for  two  years  in  Italian  ryegrass.  By  this  rotation  an 
abundance  both  of  grain  and  of  beef  and  mutton  will  be  pro- 
duced at  moderate  expense  for  purchased  manures.  Close  obser- 
vation, and  two  years'  experience  in  the  liquid-manure  system, 
have  convinced  me  that  only  green  crops,  especially  Italian  rye- 
grass, are  benefited  to  a  paying  extent  by  the  application  of 
liquid-manure  in  a  dilute  form ;  indeed,  when  we  reflect  that  it 
is  in  our  driest  districts  that  the  most  abundant  crops  and  best 
quality  of  grain  are  produced,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  only  the 
green  crops  that  can  give  a  direct  return  for  the  capital  invested 
in  liquid-manure  apparatus.  As  the  apparatus  is  therefore  only 
applicable  during  a  portion  of  the  rotation,  the  great  desideratum 
is  to  discover  some  mode  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  capital 
required  for  the  first  outlay,  as  well  as  to  endeavour,  by  a  better 
mode  of  application,  to  reduce  the  expense  of  distributing  the 
manure ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  can  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  wear  and  tear  of  hose,  &C.9  still  more  profit  will  follow. 
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By  my  arrangements  I  accomplish  all  these,  and  at  the  same 
time  simplify  the  system,  and  bring  it  within  the  grasp  of  the 
tenant-farmer. 

My  plan  is  to  lay  only  one  straight  main  pipe  under  ground^ 
bisecting  the  piece  to  be  irrigated,  the  branches  being  portable, 
laid  on  the  surface  parallel  on  either  side,  at  sufficient  intervals, 
and  shifted  from  the  land  just  ploughed  up  out  of  Italian  rye- 
grass, to  the  field  just  laid  down  with  Italian  ryegrass.  By  having 
only  the  land  immediately  around  the  farmery  treated  in  this 
manner  for  providing  a  supply  of  Italian  ryegrass,  the  distance  of 
haulage  is  greatly  reduced,  and  the  length  of  main  pipe  also. 
The  rotation  of  crops  would  then  be  as  follows : — 1st,  wheat ; 
2nd,  turnips ;  3rd,  Italian  ryegrass ;  4th,  Italian  ryegrass :  or 
1st,  turnips  ;  2nd,  early  short-straw  peas ;  3rd,  Italian  ryegrass 
sown  the  instant  the  peas  are  off"  in  July  or  early  in  August — 
this  would  give  decidedly  the  best  chance  to  the  ryegrass,  but  it 
would  be  at  the  loss  of  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
wheat  and  pea  crops,  the  latter  being  more  hazardous. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  my  distributing- machine  (figs.  1  and  2) 
be  used,  which  admits  of  a  wider  interval  between  the  metallic 
pipes,  the  saving  of  time,  manure,  and  power  in  spreading  the 
manure  over  the  land  will  be  still  greater.  The  progress  of  the 
machine  is  altered  by  change-wheels,  so  that  any  quantity  can 
be  applied,  from  2000  gallons  to  above  23,000  per  acre.  The 
manager  of  the  distributor  swings  the  jet  or  spreader  from  side 
to  side,  throwing  the  manure  over  about  22  yards  wide :  with  this 
width  the  machine  will  need  to  travel  220  yards  to  cover  an 
acre.  A  good  hydraulic  engine  will  force  80  gallons  a  minute 
through  3-inch  hose ;  so  that  to  apply  3000  gallons  will  take 
374  minutes,  and  the  machine  must  travel  at  the  rate  of  only 
about  three  yards  per  minute,  or  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
in  nine  hours;  but  as  it  must  go  twice  over  the  ground,  it 
must  go  at  double  that  rate.  One  man  with  proper  crank  and 
handle  will  easily  propel  it  over  the  ground,  if  mounted  upon 
Boydell's  rails ;  and  the  whole  weight  of  it  when  starting,  with 
all  the  hose  full  of  manure  upon  it,  will  not  be  more  than 
25  cwt,  while  every  twelve  yards  it  progresses  it  will  uncoil  a 
cwt.  of  hose  and  manure :  the  work  will  be  eased  as  it  recedes 
from  the  portable  hydrant  and  pipe,  and  gradually  increases  as  it 
advances,  coiling  up  the  hose  again  ;  the  machine  is  then  run  on 
to  its  proper  position  in  the  middle  of  another  22  yards,  or  other 
width  determined  upon,  when  the  work  progresses  as  before. 
Thus,  in  37  J  minutes,  or  under  two-thirds  of  an  hour,  above  13  tons 
of  liquid  manure  can  be  spread  over  an  acre  or  any  other  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  land,  the  flow  from  the  spreader  being  the 
same — viz.,  80  gallons  per  minute,  if  3-inch  hose ;  56  gallons,  if 

24-inch 
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PLAN  OF  LOVE'S  LIQUID  MANUBE  DISTRIBUTOR. 


Figs.  1  and  2. 
iu  The  handle  by  which  the  dram  and  whole  machine 
aie  propelled. 

B.  The  dram  on  which  the  hoee  is  coiled. 

C.  The  hose;  one  end  attache<Lto  the  pipe,  and  the 
other  to  the  hollow  axle  mroiigh  which  the  ma- 
sinto 


D,  the  pipe  that  deUven  it  to 

E,  the  distribator  or  spreader,  which  has  a  horizontal 

Joint  that  enables  the  man  (by  keeping  it  In 
motion  to  and  fro)  to  distriDate  the  manure 
evenly  over  about  32  yards  wide,  as  his  assistant 
propels  the  machine  either  way. 


F.  The  handle  by  which  the  man  steen  the  mMhtaie. 

G.  The  platform  on  which  the  man  who  pirapels  the 

machine  stands. 
H.  The  platfonn  on  which  the  man  who  woria  thi 

distribator,  or  spreader,  stands. 
I,  I.  The  principal  wheels,  which  are  fixed  to  the  axle 
bat  the  near-side  one  can  be  allowed  to  be  inde< 
pendent  when  tarning  abraptly. 

Fig.S. 

J.  A  portable  bridge  to  take  the  ma^Mn^  ^ad  carts 

&a,  orer  the  portable  pipe  without  lq|aiy. 
K.  The  portable  branch  pipe. 
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2j^iiich  hose;  and  36  gallons,  if  2-incli  hose;  the  speed  the 
machine  travels  at,  and  the  width  taken  in,  determining  the 
quantity  applied  per  acre.  The  accompanying  figures  give  the 
plan  of  a  machine  with  single  dram,  to  coil  only  120  yards 
of  bose  ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  the  drum  double,  so 
that  more  than  double  that  quantity  can  be  coiled  up.  It  takes 
224  yards  to  a  ton  when  full  of  liquid  manure,  and  this  would 
enable  the  metallic  portable  branch  pipes  to  be  ten  chains  apart 
on  the  farm ;  but  this  distance  can  be  increased  or  diminished 
to  meet  the  shape  of  the  farm  and  of  its  fields. 

I  add  a  series  of  tables  giving  further  information.  Table  I. 
gives  the  gallons,  cubic  feet,  and  tons  weight  of  liquid  manure 
corresponding  to  dressings  of  tenths  of  an  inch  in  depth  over  an 
acre  of  land,  assuming  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  liquid  to  be  1*13:  it 
also  gives  the  diameter  of  circular  tanks  10  feet  deep  which 
would  hold  the  quantity  specified  : — 

Table  I. 


'Depth 
over  the  Surfftoe. 

OaUons. 

Cubic  Feet 

Tons. 

Diameter  of  Tank. 

Feet.    Inches. 

*1  of  an  inch. 

2,269 

364 

11*S4 

6       10 

4,538 

729 

22*68 

9         8 

6,807 

1093 

34- 

11       10 

9,076 

1458 

45-36 

13         8 

11,545 

1822 

56-72 

15         3 

13,614 

2187 

68-1 

16         8 

15,883 

2551 

79'4 

18         0 

18,152 

2916 

90-75 

19         3 

20,421 

3281 

102*1 

20         6 

1*  inch    ..    .. 

22,690 

3645 

113-4 

21         7 

Note, — The  depth  of  the  tanks  is  assumed  to  be  10  feet  from  the  springing  of 
the  inTert  or  bottom  arch. 

Table  II.  shows  the  cost  of  tanks  of  difierent  sizes  in  cubic 
yards  of  excavation,  the  minimum  cost  being  4c?.  a  yard ;  also 
the  quantity  and  cost  of  clay  (at  1^.  a  yard)  required  to  pack  4 
inches  thick  behind  the  brick-work ;  and  the  number  of  bricks 
required  to  a  9-inch  wall,  4-inch  bottom,  and  9- inch  arch-cover, 
leaving  a  man-hole  of  3^  feet  in  diameter  in  the  middle  of  the 
arch.  The  cost  of  bricks,  lime,  sand,  laying  and  staunching  with 
clay,  will  be  about  365.  per  thousand  bricks ;  but  the  price  paid 
for  excavation  will  vary  with  the  hardness  of  the  subsoil,  and 
with  the  presence  of  quicksand,  rock,  or  other  impediments  to 
its  execution.  The  bottom  should  be  concave,  the  segment  of 
a  sphere,  the  radius  of  which  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
tank,  and  the  dome  or  cover  should  be  of  the  same  shape. 

There  should  also  be  a  mixing-tank,  where  the  liquid  manure 
is  mixed  with  guano,  superphosphate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda, 
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rape-dust,  or  any  other  manure  necessary  to  bring  the  land  u}> 
to  the  pitch  of  fertility  required  to  enable  it  to  be  self-supportmg. 
This  tank  must  be  at  least  double  the  size  of  the  collecting-tank, 
so  as  to  allow  water  for  dilution  to  be  mixed  with  the  manures 
that  are  to  be  applied  during  the  day  : — 

Table  II. 
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Note, — The  depths  are  measured  from  the  spring  of  the  bottom  arch. 

Twenty-five  feet  I  consider  a  maximum  diameter  for  a  9-inch 
wall ;  and  it  will  be  as  little  expense  to  construct  two  tanks  with 
9-inch  walls,  as  one  large  one  with  14-inch  walls ;  but  the 
capacity  can  be  increased  by  making  the  tanks  deeper. 

The  average  quantity  of  urine  evacuated  daily  by  cattle  when 
fed  on  Italian  ryegrass,  good  turnips,  or  other  succulent  food,  is 
about  one  gallon  for  every  5  score  that  the  animal  will  weigh 
when  fit  for  the  butcher,  after  five  months'  feeding,  and  the  water 
required  to  swill  the  solid  manure  into  the  tank  will  be  double 
that  quantity;  therefore,  taking  into  account  the  urine,  solid 
excrement,  and  water  used  for  swilling,  27  gallons  a  day  is  a 
fair  average  per  head,  for  which  tank-room  must  be  provided. 
The  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  Italian  ryegrass  will  give  a 
day's  food  to  about  180  head  of  cattle,  which,  according  to  the 
preceding  estimate,  will  yield  4800  gallons  of  liquid  manure, — 
a  quantity  that,  if  applied  the  same  evening  to  the  same  acre, 
will  produce  grass  ready  to  cut  again  in  from  three  to  five 
weeks.  Taking  the  longer  date,  we  shall  need  35  acres  to  keep 
up  a  full  supply  for  the  180  head  of  cattle ;  and  the  size  of  the 
collecting-tanks  required  will  be  138  gallons  for  every  acre  of 
Italian  rye-grass  grown.  But  as  by  this  system  the  grass  will 
be  sure  to  come  to  the  scythe  every  four  weeks  (at  all  events 
during  the  summer  months),  there  will  be  food  sufficient  for  a 
proportionally  greater  number  of  cattle,  and  the  said  tanks  ought 
to  be  at  least  large  enough  to  hold  175  gallons  for  every  acre 
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of  Italian  rye-^rass  grown.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the 
tanks  are  emptied  every  day  ;  but  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
accumulation  which  takes  place  on  Sundays,  or  during  a  tempo-* 
rary  stoppage  of  the  machinery,  it  is  necessary  to  have  additional 
tanks,  which  can  be  provided  by  each  one,  according  to  his  own 
requirements,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  here  laid  down,  that 
each  day  will  fill  a  tank  containing  175  times  as  many  gallons  as 
there  are  acres  of  Italian  ryegrass  grown  for  soiling. 

The  following  calculations  show  the  expense  of  the  field- 
apparatus  (t.  e.  pipes  and  hose)  of  this  liquid-manure  system. 
(1.)  On  a  farm  of  408  acres,  where  the  whole  field  is  treated  as 
under  the  present  system — with  pipes  under  the  whole  ground,  and 
hydrants  at  intervals  all  over  it  (2.)  On  the  same  farm,  where 
an  underground  main  pipe  is  supplied  with  portable  surface 
ipes,  to  serve  for  ^ths  of  the  surface.  The  other  tables  (3), 
4),  (5)  are  sufficiently  explained  by  their  respective  headings. 

1.  Estimate  for  408  Acres  under  the  Ordinary  System, 

£.     B.  d. 

1364  yards  of  5-mch  main  socket-pipe  laid,  at  58.  6cf 375    2*  0 

10  tees  or  crosses  with  4-inch  arms,  at  15« 7  10  0 

10  5-inch  cocks,  at  308.         15    0  0 

11,710  yards  4-inch  socket-pipe  branches,  at  48 2342    0  0 

90  hydrants  for  3-inch  hose,  at  408 180    0  0 

90  tees  to  join  hydrants  to  4-inch  pipe,  at  248 108    0  0 

96  yajrds  of  India-rubber  3-inch  hose,  at  108.  6rf 50    8  Qv 

Copper  branch-jet  and  spreader  with  cock  complete 2  10  0 

Hose-reel  and  carriage 6  10  0 

Hydraulic  engine  and  tank  pumps        80    0  0 

Total,  minus  the  steam-engine  and  tanks     ..       £3167    0    0 

2.  Estimate  for  408  Acres  under  Mr.  Lovers  plan  of  Portable  Branch  Fipes^ 
provided  for  \tJis  only  of  the  Surface  of  the  Land. 

£,  8.  d. 

1364  yards  of  5-inch  main  socket-pipe  laid,  at  58.  6(? 375  2  0 

10  tees  or  crosses,  with  4-inch  arms  flanged,  at  178 8  10  0 

10  5-inch  cocks,  at  308 15  0  0 

4682  yards  4-inch  flange  pipe  with  bolts,  India-rubber  rings 

complete,  at  58.  6(2 1287  11  0 

40  hydrants  for  3-inch  hose,  at  408 80  0  0 

40  tees  to  join  hydrants  to  pipe,  at  248 48  0  0 

96  yards  India-rubber  hose,  at  108.  6(^ 50  8  0 

Copper  branch-jet  with  brass  cock  and  spreader 2  10  0 

Hose,  reel,  and  carriage 6  10  0 

Hydraulic  engine  and  tank  pumps 80  0  0 

£1953  11    0 
Capital  saved  by  this  plan      £1213    9    0 

and  at  the  same  time  the  tear  and  wear  from  corrosion  of  the  pipes  while 
oat  of  use  is  avoided.  The  continuous  and  active  use  keeps  up  sufEident 
friction  to  greatly  stay  the  progress  of  corrosion  in  the  pipes. 
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3.  Estimate  for  102  Acres  under  the  Ordinary  System. 

506  yards  of  4-incb  main  socket  pipe  laid,  at  45 £101    4  0 

4  tees  or  crosses,  with  3-inch  arms,  at  12s.  6d 2  10  0 

4  4-inch  cocks,  at  24» 4  16  0 

2412  yards  of  3-inch  socket  branch  pipe,  at  3$.  4d 402    0  0 

20  hydrants  for  2Hnch  hose,  at  34s 34    0  0 

20  tees  to  join  hydrants  to  pipes,  at  20« 20    0  0 

100  yards  of  India-rubber  2i-inch  hose,  at  10« 50    0  0 

Copper  branch  with  brass  cock  and  spreader  complete        . .      . .         2    0  0 

Hose,  reel,  and  carriage 5  10  0 

Total,  for  all  things  in  the  field      £622    0  0 

4.  Estimate  for  102  Acres  with  Mr,  Love's  Portable  Surface  Pipes  for 
One-half  the  Land. 

506  yards  of  4-inch  socket  pipe  for  main,  laid  down,  at  4» 101    4  0 

4  tees  with  flange,  and  for  3-inch  pipe,  at  15«.     ..      3    0  0 

4  cocks  for  4-inch  main,  at  24« 4  16  0 

1206  yards  3-inch  flange,  with  bolts  and  rings  complete,  at  4^.  6d.    241    4  0 

12  hydrants  for  2^inch  hose,  at  345 20    8  C 

12  tees  for  joining  on  hydrants  to  pipe,  at  205 12    0  C 

100  yards  India-rubber  hose,  2i-inch,  at  185 50    0  0 

Hose,  reel,  and  carriage,  with  branch  spreader 7  10  0 

Total,  for  all  things  in  the  field      £440    2  0 

Amount  saved  by  my  plan  of  portable  pipes  only        £18118  C 

5.  The  same,  under  a  method  showing  the  Improwd  System  of  Irrigation  h^ 
Hydraulic  Engine^  Pipes,  and  my  Distributing  Machine. 

330  yards  of  4-inch  socket  pipe  for  main  laid  down,  at  45 66    0  (S 

2  tees  with  flange  arms  for  3-inch  pipes,  at  155 1  10  C 

2  cocks  for  4-inch  main  pipe,  at  245 2    8  C 

670  yards  of  3-inch  flange  pipe  for  portable  branches,  at  45.  6c?.       150  15  C 

10  hydrants  for  2i-inch  hose,  at  345 17    0'  C 

10  tees  to  join  hydrants  to  branch  pipes,  at  20s 10    0  C 

200  yards  of  Inia-rubber  hose  complete,  at  lOs 100    0  C 

Distributing  machine       40    0  C 

£387  13  C 

Amount  saved  by  my  system  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  plan  £234    7  C 

Home  appliances — viz.  half  of  six-horse  steam  engine 80    0  ( 

Hydraulic  engine  and  tank  pumps 60    0  ( 

4  tanks  for  60  acres  Italian  ryegrass,  8800  gallons  each,  at  19Z. ..       76    0  ( 

1  mixing  tank  to  hold  17,600  gallons 30    0  ( 

£246    0  ( 

Total  amount  of  capital  invested  on  102  acres 

under  ordinary  system £868    0  ( 

Total  amount  of  capital  invested  on  102  acres  under 

my  plan  of  portable  pipes £686    2  ( 

Total  amount  of  capital  invested  on  102  acres  by 

my  improved  system £633  13  ( 

Northampton,  1859. 
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III. — On  the  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Value  of  certain  Phos- 
photic  Bocks  of  the  Anguilla  Isles  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  By 
Sir  EODERICK  Impey  Murchison,  V.P.R.S.,  Director-General 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal 
Agricoltaral  Society. 

Having  long  been  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
caltural  Society  of  Great  Britain,  I  have  often  regretted  that 
I  have  never  had  it  in  my  power  to  communicate  anything  of 
unportance  to  the  British  farmer. 

I  am  now,  however,  enabled  to  make  an  announcement  which 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  as  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the 
'Agricultural  Journal'  as  it  is  interesting  to  the  geographer 
and  geologist,  whilst  it  is  likely  to  become  very  valuable  to  the 
merchant  and  shipowner. 

A  few  weeks  ago  my  eminent  friend  Sir  William  Hooker 
enclosed  to  me  a  letter  from  His  Excellency  Mr.  Hercules 
Robinson,  recently  Governor  of  St  Kitts,  in  the  Leeward 
Islands,  and  now  appointed  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  accom- 
panying a  box  of  specimens  of  rocks  taken  from  three  localities 
in  the  Anguilla  Isles,  lying  immediately  to  the  north  of  St.  Kitts, 
and  requesting  me  to  have  the  specimens  analysed  in  the  labo- 
ratc»7  ^^  ^^®  School  of  Mines  under  my  direction. 

It  appears  that  the  Americans,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1858, 
quarried  away  some  30,000  tons  of  rock,  the  greater  part  of  an 
ulet  called  Sombrero,  to  the  north  of  the  Anguillas,  and  sold 
the  substance  in  the  New  York  market  at  prices  from  3/.  IO5. 
to  6/.  10*.  per  ton,  to  the  amount  of  100,000/.,  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  said,  of  regenerating  the  exhausted  lands  of  Virginia.  Sub- 
sequently the  inhabitants  of  the  Anguillas,  knowing  that  some  of 
their  northern  "  keys "  or  rocky  islets  were  similar  in  aspect 
to  Sombrero,  naturally  desired  to  have  these  substances  analyzed. 

The  analyses  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Tookey  in  the 
laboratory  of  this  establishment,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Percy, 
and  are  as  follows : — 

Little  Anguilla. — ^The  specimens  from  this  islet  do  not  contain 
a  notable  amount  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Little  Scrub, — This  sample  contains  1'62  percent,  of  phosphoric 
acid  or  3'53  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  ;  but  certain  porous 
portions  selected  from  the  mass  gave  25*75  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid  or  56*21  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  porous  portion 
of  the  Little  Scrub  rock  contains  also  nitrogenous  organic  matter 
and  a  trace  of  potash. 

Blowing  Bock. — This  sample  contains  0*31.  per  cent,  only  of 
phosphoric  acid  or  0*68  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
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The  specimens  sent  home  from  the  Sombrero  Rock  contain 
respectively — solid  rock,  36'71  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  or 
SO*  14  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  porous  portion  of  the  rock 
yielded  32*37  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  or  70*67  of  phosphate 
of  lime. 

Now,  although  these  specimens  are  much  richer  than  those 
transmitted  from  the  Anguillas,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
former  were  taken  from  the  heart  of  the  rock ;  the  Americans 
having  cleared  away  all  the  overlying  portions,  even  to  the 
water's  edge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  specimens  were 
merely  gathered  from  the  surface ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that,  when  deeply  quarried  into,  some  of  our  "  keys  "  may  prove 
as  valuable  as  the  Sombrero  rock. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  to  what  extent  other  rocks  of  the  Anguilla 
Isles  may  be  of  as  good  a  quality  as  those  of  the  "  Little  Scrub ;" 
but  even  if  it  be  found  that  Anguilla,  the  chief  island  of  the 
group,  which  is  20  miles  long  by  6  miles  broad,  does  not  contain 
any  considerable  quantity  of  this  peculiar  breccia,  still  the  islets 
lying  between  it  and  the  rock  of  Sombrero  may  be  of  considerable 
value.  For,  if  substances  similar  to  the  breccia  of  the  "  Little 
Scrub  " — which  has  all  the  external  character  of  a  bone  breccia 
— shall  be  found  to  occupy  several  of  these  islets,  the  discovery 
must  be  considered  one  of  great  national  importance,  in  pro- 
viding our  agriculturists,  from  a  British  possession,  with  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  a  good  substitute  for  the  guano  of  Peru. 

I  trust,  then,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  may  deem  it 
expedient  to  send  out  a  competent  geologist,  or  may  direct  one 
of  the  two  geologists  now  surveying  in  the  West  Indies,  to 
explore  the  ^^keys"  and  rocks  at  Anguilla,  and  define  the  extent 
over  which  these  phosphatic  substances  may  be  distributed. 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology  and  Government  School  of  Mines, 
Jermyn  Street,  May  30,  1869. 


IV.—  The  Agriculture  of  the  Islands  of  Jersey ^  Guernsey^  Aldemey^ 
and  Sarh.     By  C.  P.  Le  Cobnu,  Beaumont,  Jersey. 

Prize  Essay. 

Jersey. — The  Channel  Islands  in  former  times  were  very  little 
known  beyond  the  fact  of  their  existence,  but  they  may  be  said  to 
have  awakened  as  it  were  from  a  state  of  lethargy,  and  become  a 
highly  important  although  a  small  section  of  the  British  empire. 
Within  the  limits  of  these  pages  it  being  necessary  to  confine 
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ourselves  strictly  to  what  appertains  to  agriculture,  we  shall 
now  take  each  island  separately  into  consideration  ;  for  however 
close  may  be  their  relative  position  with  regard  to  each  other,  on 
many  essential  points  there  is  a  difference  which  claims  special 
notice. 

Jersey,  the  largest  and  most  easterly  of  the  group,  lies  in 
latitude  49°  N.,  longitude  2""  22'  W.,  being  at  a  distance  of  18 
to  20  miles  from  the  nearest  coast  of  France.  In  form  it  is  that 
of  an  irregular  parallelogram,  11  miles  long  and  5i  miles  wide. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  intersected  by  a  continuation  of 
valleys,  which  in  general  run  from  north  to  south,  gradually 
increasing  in  depth  and  width  as  they  approach  the  south,  until 
they  in  many  places  unite  and  form  small  but  fertile  plains.  On 
the  northern  side  the  coast  rises  abruptly  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  to  a  height  ranging  from  250  to  400  feet,  whereas  on  its 
southern  side  it  is  in  most  places  on  a  level  with  the  water's 
edge ;  it  follows  from  this  inclination  southwards  that  nature 
has  done  much  to  favour  vegetation,  for  not  only  do  the  sun's 
rays  fall  more  directly  on  the  surface,  but  also  the  numerous 
streams,  with, which  the  valleys  abound,  run  over  a  longer  dis- 
tance, and  consequently  increase  from  the  number  of  tributary 
springs  which  flow  into  them  ;  a  circumstance  particularly 
advantageous  to  so  small  an  island,  were  it  only  for  the  greater 
number  of  water-mills  which  it  enables  it  to  have ;  but  more-^ 
over  this  declivity  gives  great  protection  from  the  colder  winds. 
With  regard  to  climate,  it  is  mild  and  temperate,  the  heat  never 
excessive,  nor  yet  the  cold  intense :  the  winters  are  such  that  it  is . 
not  a  rare  occurrence  for  one  to  pass  by  without  a  flake  of  snow 
falling,  or  even  the  thermometer  to  remain  above  freezing  point  r 
(luring  the  winter  months  rain  is  most  prevalent. 

The  island  is  computed  to  cover  an  area  of  28,717  English 
acres,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  parishes,  viz. : — St,  Helier's,  in 
which  is  the  principal  town  and  harbour,  St.  Saviour's,  St.  Cle- 
ment's, Grouville,  St.  Martin's,  Trinity,  St.  John's,  St.  Mary's, 
St.  Ouen's,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Brelade's,  and  St.  Lawrence's ;  the^ 
first  six  forming  the  eastern  district,  and  the  remaining  six  com- 
prised in  the  western  distiict. 

The  entire  population  amounted  at  the  last  census,  in  1851, 
to  57,155  ;  of  this  number  one  half  are  inhabitants  of  St. 
Helier's,  the  other  half  may  be  said  to  be  evenly  spread  over  the 
other  parts  of  the  island.  St.  Helier^s  holds  a  central  and  very 
advantageous  position  for  the  sale  of  produce,  whether  it  be  for 
exportation  or  for  home  supply.  There  are  also  two  smaller 
towns  having  each  its  harbour,  St.  Aubin  and  Gorey  ;  the  former 
is  in  St  Brelade's  parish,  and  the  latter  in  St.  Martin's,  but  very 
little  business  is  done  at  either  comparatively  with  St.  Helier's. 
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When  we  consider  the  large  population  living  on  so  small  a 
surface — that  there  are  two  inhabitants  to  every  acre — we  almost 
wonder  whence  they  derive  their  resources ;  but  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that,  although  situated  on  a  rocky  bed,  the  soil  of 
Jersey  is  particularly  rich  and  highly  productive.  The  rock  is 
of  the  primary  formation,  void  of  any  organic  remains,  chiefly 
granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  and  schist,  with  other  varieties 
belonging  to  this  scries.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  fact  of 
the  soil  reposing  on  so  rocky  a  bottom  might  produce  meagre- 
ness,  but  it  is  not  the  case.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam,  varying  in 
lightness  in  accordance  with  the  stratum  beneath  it ;  if  granite  or 
syenite,  it  is  lighter  than  where  the  other  varieties  of  rock  are 
found.  The  cause  to  which  this  difference  is  attributable  is 
that  immediately  between  the  granite  and  cultivated  soil  is  a 
layer  of  coarse  gravel,  which  acts  as  constant  drainage,  whereas 
where  the  granite  and  syenite  disappear  no  gravel  is  found, 
but  a  light  clay  forms  the  layer  between  the  soil  and  rock.  As 
a  general  rule  the  eastern  district  of  the  island  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  latter  formation,  and  the  western  to  be  more 
closely  allied  to  the  former,  but  in  both  cases  there  are  excep- 
tions. For  certain  kinds  of  produce  the  one  is  more  esteemed 
than  the  other,  but  the  universal  opinion  throughout  the  island 
is,  that  the  eastern  district  is  the  richest  and  most  productive. 
To  bear  this  out  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  rent 
of  land  is  considerably  higher  in  this  than  in  the  other ;  and  by 
comparing  the  two  closely  it  will  be  found  that  the  clayey 
bottom  is  the  most  advantageous  ;  being  retentive  of  moisture, 
it  protects  plants  against  drought ;  it  also  retains  the  properties  of 
manure,  which  in  thinner  and  more  open  soils  are  washed  down 
by  rain  and  lost :  from  this  last  remark  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  the  soil  of  the  island  in  any  one  part  is  altogether  deficient 
of  certain  retaining  properties ;  what  is  wished  to  be  impressed 
is,  that  the  varieties  of  soil  are  numerous,  and  differ,  as  has 
been  said,  in  accordance  with  the  strata  immediately  beneath. 
Here  it  will  also  be  well  to  observe  that  certain  localities  in  the 
vicinity  of  bays  have  through  the  violence  of  the  wind  from  olden 
times  become  extremely  light  and  sandy,  but  they  nevertheless  are 
tilled  and  have  in  many  places  become  highly  fertile,  especially 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement,  which  may  be  termed  the  garden  of 
Jersey,  from  its  great  and  early  productiveness.  Jersey  is  well 
studded  with  trees,  much  more  so  than  either  of  the  other  islands  ; 
the  oak,  elm,  chesnut,  and  ash  are  seen  growing  luxuriantly,  but 
particularly  the  apple-tree  may  be  noticed  :  formerly  a  large 
portion  of  land  was  devoted  to  the  culture  of  this  fruit-tree,  but 
of  late  many  have  been  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  the  ordinary 
crops  of  grain,  grass,  roots,  &c. 
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Land  is  held  in  various  ways,  either  as  farms  on  lease 
paying  annual  rent,  or  as  freeholds  for  ever.  In  the  former 
case  the  lease  cannot  extend  beyond  nine  consecutive  years; 
the  conditions  of  leases  are  simple,  generally  commencing  on 
Christmas-day:  the  tenant  binds  himself  to  pay  to  his  land- 
lord at  a  stated  time  the  yearly  rent,  to  till  and  manure  the 
land  welly  obser^'ing  the  customary  rotation  of  crops:  on  the 
other  hand,  the  proprietor  is  bound  to  keep  the  house,  farm- 
buildings,  fences,  and  so  on,  in  tenantable  and  good  condi- 
tion. A  freehold  is  acquired  by  various  means,  either  by 
paying  down  the  full  amount  agreed  upon,  or  by  what  is  com- 
monly done,  paying  a  part  only,  and  converting  the  remainder 
into  what  are  termed  quarters  of  rent,  it  being  a  sort  of  mort- 
gage due  on  the  property:  formerly  these  rents  were  paid  in 
com,  but  they  are  now  commuted  for  specific  sums  into  money ; 
each  quarter  being  estimated  at  lbs,  5<L  English  money  per 
annum.  In  all  cases  of  purchase  the  purchaser  is  bound  to  pay 
down  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  gross  amount,  either  in  money 
or  in  quarters  of  rent  In  such  a  case,  when  only  part  of  the 
price  of  purchase  has  actually  been  paid  down,  and  the  remainder 
is  due  in  annual  rents,  the  purchaser  is,  to  all  intents,  as  much 
the  proprietor  as  if  he  had  paid  down  the  full  amount,  and  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  pay  the  said  rents  regularly  he  is  never 
disturbed,  but  he  as  well  as  his  successors  remain  in  perpetual 
possession  of  the  property  as  freehold.  The  rents  are  guaranteed 
to  the  seller  by  the  property  sold,  as  well  as  by  all  other  real 
property  free  from  encumbrance  held  by  the  purchaser  at  the 
moment  of  purchase.  Rents  being  always  a  property  much  in 
demand,  and  transferable,  it  follows  that  they  can  at  any  time  be 
converted  into  cash  readily.  By  this  means  the  original  owner 
reaps  the  income  of  his  property,  secured  by  the  property  itself, 
and  which  he  can  at  all  times  re-obtain  in  case  of  non-payment ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand  the  purchaser,  by  regularly  paying  the 
rents  charged,  becomes  the  lawful  and  perpetual  owner,  and, 
moreover,  he  can  at  any  time  when  his  means  increase  get  rid  of 
his  debt  by  purchasing  rents  of  a  similar  nature,  and  assigning  them 
to  the  original  proprietor,  though  still  continuing  to  be  the  lawful 
guarantee  for  the  rents  so  assigned.  This  mode  of  tenure,  com- 
plicated as  it  may  seem,  has  proved  good,  for  many  persons 
without  much  means,  but  merely  through  industry  and  economy, 
have  sprung  up  and  become  more  wealthy  than  former  proprietors, 
who,  after  disposing  of  their  estates,  lived  on  the  income  derived 
therefrom.. 

The  great  subdivision  of  property  has  caused  farms  to  be  of 
very  small  extent  The  law  of  the  island  does  not  permit  land 
or  rents  inherited  to  be  devised  by  will^  bnt  they  must  follow  the 
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law  of  succession :  on  the  demise  of  a  proprietor,  the  eldest  son 
takes  as  his  birthright  the  house,  &c.,  with  rather  more  than  two 
acres  of  land  adjoining,  also  one-tenth  of  the  entire  landed  pro- 
perty and  rents ;  the  remainder  is  then  shared,  two-thirds  among 
sons,  and  one-third  among  daughters,  hut  in  no  case  can  a 
daughter  take  a  larger  share  than  a. son.  Thus  large  estates  be- 
come very  much  divided,  but  in  most  cases  the  eldest  branch 
purchases  some  of  the  portions  allotted  to  the  junior  members, 
who  have  commonly  turned  their  minds  to  professional  or  mer- 
cantile occupations.  Very  many  houses  will  be  found  to  which 
only  2  or  3  acres  are  attached,  whilst  others  have  20  or  30,  but 
an  estate  which  contains  15  acres  is  by  no  means  considered  a 
small  one,  and  rarely  do  any  exceed  50  or  60  acres ;  there  may, 
perhaps,  be  6  or  8  such  in  the  whole  island.  However  limited 
may  appear  the  size  of  these  farms,  still  their  value  is  consi- 
derable. The  following  ar6  the  prices  at  which  land  has  been 
letting  of  late  years,  viz. : — In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St. 
Helier's  9/.  per  acre ;  at  a  distance  of  2  or  3  miles  6/.  10«.  to 
11  10s. ;  beyond  that  4Z.  10«.  to  6/. 

Bearing  these  prices  in  mind^  it  will  be  observed  that  farming 
must  be  carried  on  with  great  care  and  attention,  and  that  the 
farmer  must  be  ever  watching  how  to  turn  his  occupation  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  otherwise  his  business  would  prove  a  failure. 
In  Jersey  almost  every  family  residing  in  the  country  cultivate 
some  portion  of  land  adjoining  their  house  ;  if  but  a  garden  they 
grow  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  markets,  and  if  they  have  li^ 
to  2  acres  of  land  they  keep  a  cow,  two  or  three  pigs,  and  some 
poultry,  increasing  their  stock  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
occupation. 

The  Jersey  farmhouse  is  a  comfortable  granite-built  dwelling, 
suflSciently  large  for  any  ordinary  family :  the  outbuildings  are 
also  substantial  and  conveniently  constructed,  comprising  a  bake- 
house, stable,  cow-house,  pigsties,  cart-shed,  bam,  granary,  cider- 
press-house,  store-rooms,  liquid-manure  tank,  and  various  other 
conveniences,  the  whole  on  a  scale  suitable  to  the  extent  of  land 
attached. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  carried  on  in  various  modes ;  but 
there  is  one  general  and  almost  universal  system  followed ;  the 
only  difference  being  caused  by  position  or  some  striking  change 
of  soil.     The  rotation  followed  is  this : — 

Ist  year  ..  Turnips  including  all  varieties,  mangolds,  parsnips. 
2nd   „    ..   Potatoes,  also  frequently  carrots  or  parsnips. 
3rd   „    ..  Wheat,  in  which  are  sown  clover  and  rye-grass. 
4th    „    .,  Hay. 
5th    „    ••  Hay. 

After  turnips   wheat  is  sometimes  sown,   but  in   this  case 
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clover  is  not  added ;  the  following  year  the  land  is  again  broken 
up  for  either  potatoes,  parsnips,  or  carrots,  or  perhaps  oats  may 
be  sown  with  clover  for  the  next  year's  hay-crop ;  but  this  latter 
change  rarely  occurs. 

To  illustrate  more  clearly  the  courses  followed,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  ground  allotted  to  each  crop,  we  shall,  for  an  example, 
take  an  ordinary  farm  of  20  acres,  and  distribute  the  land  as  is 
customary.  A  farm  of  this  extent  will  generally  comprise  six 
or  eight  fields,  including,  perhaps,  one  or  two  orchards.  The 
average  size  of  fields  throughout  the  island  is  from  2  to  3  acres ; 
they  are  divided  by  fences  thrown  up  with  soil,  which  take  up  an 
extraordinary  space ;  on  the  top,  which  is  generally  from  four  to 
five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fields  and  three  to  four  feet  wide, 
is  grown  furze,  or  wood  for  fuel.  The  land  of  late  years  having 
become  of  great  value,  the  banks  have  in  many  places  been 
removed  and  replaced  by  quickset  or  other  fences  of  a  similar 
nature.  This  is  a  great  improvement  as  regards  farming,  for 
these  banks  are  nothing  more  than  a  nursery  for  weeds  and  ver- 
min ;  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  quar- 
ries, stone  walls  are  commonly  seen ;  but  although  stone  is 
abundant,  walls  of  this  description  are  expensive,  and  therefore 
not  general. 

A  farm  of  20  acres,  as  before  mentioned,  will,  with  few 
exceptions  (where  meadow  land  or  orchards  predominate),  be 
ilistributed  as  follows  : — 

Acres. 

Hay  and  posture 10 

Turnips ,.       2 

Mangolds         1 

Parsnips 1 

CarroU Of 

Potatoes 2 

Wheat 3i 

20 

The  stock  usually  kept  will  consist  of — 

Horses       ..      .«      •.      ..      «  2 

Cows 6 

Heifers       6 

Pigs 8 

To  manage  the  above,  and  keep  the  whole  in  proper  order, 
will  require  the  constant  attention  of  4  persons — 2  men  and  2 
women.  In  most  cases  the  farmer  has  not  recourse  to  assistance 
beyond  that  of  his  own  immediate  household ;  it  is,  indeed,  a 
rare  occurrence  for  a  tenant-farmer  to  hold  a  farm  of  this  extent 
unless  he  can  rely  upon  his  own  family  for  assistance.  The 
usual  price  paid  for  labour  is  25.  per  day  for  a  man,  and  l^.  for  a 
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woman — if  not  fed  in  the  house ;  but  if  they  receive  their  meals, 
the  pay  is  Is.  per  man,  and  6rf.  per  woman.  There  is  also 
another  class  of  servants  who  board  and  lodge  altogether  on  the 
premises ;  in  this  case,  the  maid  servants  are  paid  from  8/.  to  IW. 
a  year,  and  the  men  from  12Z.  to  14/.  The  former  are  in  most 
cases  natives,  but  many  French  and  Irish  are  also  found ;  the 
men  are  generally  English  or  French  :  in  the  eastern  district  of 
the  island  the  latter  prevail,  and  in  the  western  district  English 
are  mostly  found. 

Before  entering  into  the  modes  of  cultivation  it  will  be  well 
to  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  farmhouse,  outbuildings, 
yards,  &c.  The  most  usual  plan  is  for  the  dwelling-house  to 
border  upon  the  road-side,  with  only  a  small  garden  or  yard 
intervening.  If  it  be  a  garden,  it  is  laid  out  with  flowers  and 
vegetables  ;  if  a  yard,  it  is  kept  gravelled  and  dean,  and  through 
it  is  a  path  which  leads  to  the  principal  entrance.  On  this  side 
of  the  house  (which  usually  faces  the  south)  is  frequently  trained 
a  vine,  which  adds  considerably  to  its  appearance.  The  interior 
contains,  on  the  ground -floor,  two  kitchens,  one  parlour,  and  a 
room  appropriated  for  the  dairy :  on  the  upper  floor  are  four 
bed-rooms. 

The  farm-offices  are  built  near  the  dwelling-house,  in  some 
cases  actually  adjoining  to  it ;  they  are  convenient  and  compact, 
and  calculated  rather  for  these  objects  than  for  appearance.  The 
bakehouse  is  a  small  room,  containing  a  bread  oven,  and  a  copper 
for  boiling  or  steaming  roots ;  this  room  is  also  frequently  used 
as  a  washhouse.  The  horse  and  cow  stables  are  inelegant,  but 
paved  and  divided  into  stalls^  The  pigsties  are  large  and  well 
constructed,  entirely  built  and  paved  with  granite ;  generally 
there  are  three  or  four  of  these  sties  attached  to  the  outbuild- 
ings of  a  farm  such  as  we  are  now  describing.  Near  these  is  the 
manure-pit,  which  contains  the  whole  of  tbe  manure  made  on 
the  premises ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pit  is  the  liquid- 
manure  tank,  sunk  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  well  and  cemented. 
It  is  so  constructed  as  to  receive  all  the  drainage  from  the  different 
stables,  &c.,  as  well  as*  what  may  overflow  from  the  manure-pit 
in  cases  of  heavy  rain.  This  valuable  liquid  is  emptied  by 
means  of  a  pump,*  and  applied  to  the  grass-land  in  the  spring. 
The  barn  is  built  m  the  ordinary  way  :  in  most  cases  it  is  floored 
with  wood,  which  is  considered  by  far  the  best  flooring  for 
threshing  upon  with  flails,  as  is  customary  in  the  island.  The 
granary  is  a  small  room  above  or  near  the  bam,  divided  into 
partitions  for  the  reception  of  corn  when  threshed  and  cleaned. 
Near  the  bam  is  always  the  stackyard. 

The  cider-press  house  is  also  another  appendage  of  the  farm 
offices.     It  is  usually  a  large  room,  wherein  is  fixed  a  circular 
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granite  trough,  into  which  runs  a  stone  wheel ;  this  wheel  is 
connected  by  an  axle  to  a  pillar,  which  stands  upright  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and  turns  round  as  it  is  moved. 
The  apples  are  thrown  into  the  trough,  and  thus  crushed  into 
palp.  In  some  farms  mills  are  used,  as  in  England.  The 
press  for  squeezing  the  pulp  consists  of  a  frame,  about  six  feet 
square  and  nine  inches  deep,  that  rests  upon  a  beam,  through 
each  end  of  which  runs  a  large  wooden  screw.  The  screws  are 
fixed  perpendicularly,  and  are  connected  with  a  beam  above  the 
frame  similar  to  that  beneath  it.  The  pulp  is  put  up  in  layers, 
each  being  divided  either  by  a  horsehair  cloth  or  a  thin  coating 
of  oom-reed,  and  when  done,  by  turning  the  screws  the  upper 
beam  is  lowered  upon  the  pulp,  by  which  means  the  cider  is 
drawn;  pressure  is  applied  until  nothing  remains  but  the  dry 
cheese.  Other  presses  of  more  modem  date  have  only  one  screw 
— a  fixture — which  acts  upon  the  centre  of  the  upper  beam ; 
these  screws  are  generally  of  iron,  and  are  more  effective  than 
the  others.  If  much  cider  be  made,  immediately  above  the  press- 
bouse  is  a  chamber,  into  which  the  apples  are  stored  till  they 
become  ready  for  use.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
actual  quantity  of  cider  made  on  the  island;  but  it  must  be 
large,  as  it  is  the  principal  beverage  of  the  middle  'and  lower 
classes.  Some  farmers  are  not  sufficiently  particular  in  assorting 
their  fruit,  but  allow  a  mixture  of  different  kinds,  so  that  ripe 
and  unripe  meet  in  the  mill  or  trough — the  result  is,  of  course, 
an  inferior  article ;  there  are  others  who  pay  proper  attention 
to  cider-making,  and  produce  it  excellent. 

The  apples  commonly  grown  for  making  cider  are  known  in 
Jersey  as  Noir  Binet,  Petit  Jean,  Limon,  Bretagne,  de  France, 
Romeril,  Frais  Chien,  Amer,  Pepin  Jacob,  Carr6,  with  many 
other  varieties.  The  entry  of  foreign  cider  into  the  island  is  for- 
bidden  by  law. 

In  closing  the  description  of  the  farm-offices  we  will  men- 
tion the  cart-sheds,  which  are  used  for  general  purposes,  and 
sufficiently  spacious  and  lofty  to  shelter  the  largest  loads.  There 
are  also  other  rooms,  such  as  store-rooms,  but  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  them. 

We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  cultivation  and 
cropping,  and  shall  commence  our  operations  with  January,  fol- 
lowing the  year  through  its  different  seasons.  The  commence- 
ment of  a  new  year  signals  the  preparation  of  wheat-land  and 
sowing.  True  it  is  that  some  sow  their  wheat  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  Christmas,  but  the  general  month  is  January ;  it 
should  never  be  sown  later  than  the  14th.  There  is  an  old 
superstitious  custom  observed  by  many  with  regard  to  the  exact 
lime  of  sowing  wheat :  it  is  when  the  moon  is  in  its  third  or 
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its  fourth  quarter.  In  former  times  this  was  much  more  thought 
of  than  it  is  now  ;  only  those  of  the  old  school  attend  to  it.  As 
before  observed,  wheat  is  sown  in  most  cases  after  potatoes, 
parsnips,  or  carrots  ;  in  this  case  the  land  is  clean,  and  requires 
no  preparation  beyond  manuring.  The  manure  employed  is 
generally  vraic  ashes,  z.  e.  the  ashes  produced  by  the  burning  of 
dried  seaweed.  Seaweed  is  collected  in  great  abundance  on  the 
coast  and  dried  for  the  purpose  of  burning.  If  the  land  be  rich, 
as  in  most  cases  it  is,  having  been  highly  manured  for  the  root- 
crops,  2^  tons. per  acre  of  ashes  will  be  deemed  sufficient.  A 
ie\y  days  before  ploughing  these  ashes  are  carted  from  a  dry 
place  (in  which  they  are  stored  and  kept  as  free  as  possible  from 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere)  to  the  field,  where  they  are  spread 
evenly  on  the  surface.  If  the  sowing  takes  place  before  Christ- 
mas, it  is  frequently  the  custom  to  sow  the  seed  on  the  surface, 
before  ploughing,  and  then  plough  it  in  with  the  manure  about 
5  inches  deep  ;  this  mode  is  preferred  by  many.  If  sown  in 
January — the  usual  time — the  land  will  first  be  ploughed  about 
7  inches  deep,  then  the  seed  be  distributed  broadcast,  and,  if 
properly  done  when  the  ground  has  been  well  harrowed  length- 
ways, the  seed  will  rise  in  drills  the  breadth  of  the  furrows. 
Nothing  more  is  done  to  it  before  the  end  of  March,  when  it  is 
hand-weeded,  if  required,  prior  to  the  clover  and  other  grass- 
seeds  being  sown  in  it,  which  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is 
4  or  5  inches  high  ;  it  is  then  altogether  left  until  the  harvest 
season,  which  we  shall  describe  later.  The  varieties  of  wheat 
commonly  sown  are  known  in  Jersey  as  Velouze  and  Petit 
Blanc  ;  the  former  is  the  best  for  rich  soils  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  its  straw,  which  prevents  it  from  being  laid  by 
storms  or  continued  rain,  but  the  Petit  Blanc  is  more  esteemed 
for  the  quality  of  its  flour.  The  Velouze,  or  Downy,  is  the 
most  prolific,  yielding,  in  the  rich  and  well-cultivated  parts  of 
the  island,  50  bushels  per  acre,  but,  as  a  general  medium,  45 
bushels  may  be  taken.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown  varies ;  for- 
merly, as  much  as  200  lbs.  weight  was  sown  per  acre,  but 
now  one-fourth  less  is  used,  and  found  to  be  sufficient.  The 
only  preparation  that  the  seed  undergoes  before  sowing  is  to 
steep  it  in  bluestone  and  water  for  8  or  10  hours.  Sometimes 
salt  is  used,  in  which  case  it  is  mixed  with  hot  water  until  it  \» 
strong  enough  to  float  a  potato  ;  when  cold  the  wheat  is  thrown 
into  it,  and  left  for  10  or  12  hours,  after  which  it  is  taken  out, 
and  dried  with  a  little  unslacked  lime. 

The  wheat  being  sown,  the  next  object  will  be  to  attend  to 
the  parsnip  and  potato  crops,  which  in  due  rotation  follow 
turnips.  For  parsnips,  the  land  is  covered  with  a  good  coat- 
ing of  seaweed,  which  is  gathered  fresh  and  applied  at  once ; 
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Uat  done,  the  whole  is  ploughed  in  2  or  3  inches  deep,  and 
illowed  to  remain  so  until  the  end  of  February,  and  sometimes 
ater.  By  this  means  the  roots  of  the  different  plants  which  may 
lave  sprung  up  since  the  turnips  bad  been  removed  are  exposed 
io  the  air  and  killed,  and  their  leaves  rotted  with  the  seaweed 
beneath.  Here  it  may  be  observed  that  seaweed  decomposes 
quickly,  and  leaves  the  soil  in  a  pulverised  and  open  state ; 
it  is  well  harrowed,  and  stable  manure  carted  and  spread 
It  the  rate  of  20  to  30  tons  per  acre;  then  the  ploughing 
takes  place,  in  a  manner  which  will  seem  singular  to  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  Channel  Islands.  Before  describing  this,  it 
will  be  well  to  mention  that,  when  oats  are  sown,  it  takes  place 
in  the  early  part  of  February.  Only  inferior  land  is  tilled 
for  this  grain ;  it  is  ploughed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  wheat, 
but  no  manure  is  applied.  The  quantity  of  oats  grown  in  the 
island  is  so  trifling  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice. 

Returning  to  the  mode  of  ploughing  for  parsnips,  a  trench 
is  made  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other,  from  2  to  3 
feet  wide  and  15  inches  deep  ;  then  a  common  plough,  drawn 
by  two  horses,  turns  the  manure,  with  a  sod  4  inches  thick, 
into  the  trench.  Following  this  plough,  and  immediately  in  its 
path,  is  another  plough,  of  huge  dimensions,  drawn  by  six  or 
eight  horses,  which  works  at  such  a  depth  as  to  throw  up  a 
thickness  of  one  foot  at  least  of  subsoil  over  the  crust  and 
manure  which  the  smaller  plough  has  turned  over ;  and  thus 
they  go  round  until  the  piece  is  finished,  after  which  it  is  har- 
rowed, and  the  seed  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  3  to  4  lbs. 
per  acre  ;  it  is  then  slightly  harrowed  in,  and  left  until  the 
weeding  season  arrives.  When  the  young  plants  have  attained 
one  inch  or  so  in  height  they  are  hand-weeded ;  this  was  for- 
merly repeated  three  times,  but  has  given  way  to  hoeing,  which, 
when  carefully  done,  answers  the  purpose  quite  as  well,  if  not 
better.  When  first  thinned,  the  young  plants  are  left  from  5  to 
7  inches  apart,  and  the  second  time  about  1  foot.  In  some  cases 
they  are  hoed  three  times,  much  depending  on  the  state  of  the 
soil ;  they  are  then  left  until  the  fall  of  the  year,  nothing  more 
being  done  to  them. 

The  potato  land  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  for  parsnips, 
the  only  difference  being  that  no  seaweed  is  employed  as  manure  ; 
is  is  supposed  to  give  to  the  tuber  a  disagreeable  taste.  When 
the  ground  has  been  ploughed  and  harrowed,  the  plants  being 
cut,  the  setting  takes  place.  A  small  one-horse  plough  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  drills,  which  generally  are  eighteen 
inches  apart  and  five  inches  deep  ;  following  the  plough,  young 
people  are  employed  to  lay  the  sets,— these  are  placed  at  a  dis- 
Ance  of  nine  or  ten  inches  from  each  other :  on  its  second  turn 
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the  plough  opens  a  fresh  drill,  and  with  the  mould  raised  corers 
the  sets  in  the  one  just  planted.  The  quantity  of  seed  used  is  atxrat 
20  cwt.  per  acre.  When  the  young  plants  are  about  to  penetrate 
the  surface,  the  ground  is  harrowed  lightly  to  loosen  it,  as  well  as 
to  destroy  any  small  weeds  which  may  have  sprung  up  since  the 
planting.  The  harrow  is  very  beneficial,  so  long  as  the  young 
plant  is  not  disturbed ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  this,  of  late  many 
farmers  have  used  the  fork.  When  five  or  six  inches  high,  the 
plants  are  earthed  up  with  a  small  plough  having  a  double  mould- 
board  ;  in  most  cases  horses  are  not  employed  for  this  work,  but 
the  plough  is  managed  by  two  men,  one  drawing  and  the  other 
directing  it.  Here  ends  the  work  before  digging  them  out  of  the 
ground.  The  sorts  commonly  planted  are — Early  Shaws,  Forty- 
folds,  Gold-finders,  Crapaudines,  and  Kidneys,  for  early  produce ; 
and  the  Regent,  Scotch,  Pink-eye,  and  Jersey  blue,  for  later  crops. 
Tlie  Early  Shaws  and  Forty-folds  come  ripe  the  first ;  the  G<Jd- 
finder  is  also  a  fine  potato,  but  not  quite  so  early :  different 
varieties  of  Kidneys  are  planted,  but  only  in  gardens,  never  in  any 
quantity, — they  are  not  so  much  esteemed  by  farmers  as  the  other 
sorts.  The  Regent  is  the  best  potato  grown,  be  it  for  quality  or 
quantity  of  produce  ;  formerly  the  Scotch  was  the  most  esteemed^ 
but  of  late  years  the  return  has  been  very  small  and  poor.  The 
Pink-eye  is  a  worthless  sort,  which  should  never  have  b^^i 
introduced  into  the  island ;  it  is  very  productive,  but  of  a  bad 
quality.  The  old  Jersey  blue,  once  universally  grown,  is  now 
almost  lost,  very  few  seem  to  cultivate  it  Jersey  was  once 
famous  for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  Before  the  visitation  of 
Providence  upon  the  plant,  the  enormous  produce  of  18  tons  per 
acre  was  not  uncommon,  but  now  it  is  a  good  crop  which  yields 
from  8  to  9  tons  on  the  same  quantity  of  land.  Some  farmers 
prefer  spade-digging  to  the  large  plough  for  potatoes.  A  trench 
is  opened  at  one  end  of  the  field,  then  with  the  spade  the  crust  is 
taken  off  and  thrown  into  it  in  seams  about  18  inches  wide  and 
4  inches  thick  ;  over  this  is  spread  the  manure  evenly,  then  the 
subsoil  is  dug  and  put  on  the  surface;  so  that  when  the  sets 
are  planted  they  are  almost  on  the  manure  itself.  This  is 
considered  the  best  mode  to  ensure  a  good  return,  for,  in  the  case 
of  ploughing  with  the  large  plough,  the  manure  is  frequently 
sunk  too  deep,  and  its  properties  lost  For  parsnips  it  is  very 
different ;  this  root  penetrates  extremely  low  and  arrives  at  tlMS 
manure,  but  the  potato  unless  planted  very  deep  does  not  obtain 
the  benefit  During  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  the  farmer  attends  to  his  pastures.  The  westerly  winds 
prevalent  during  the  winter  months  bring  with  them  quan- 
tities of  seaweed ;  this  is  an  excellent  dressing,  producing  grass 
of  the  best  quality ;  cattle  will  feed  with  avidity  on  pastures 
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dreaaed  with  it :  another  top-dressing  applied  to  gnus  is  the 
liqmd  manure  from  the  tank.  Some  years,  ago  no  attention  was 
paid  to  this  important  manure,  but  of  late,  since  the  Agricultural 
Sodetj  has  made  known  its  richness,  it  is  universally  saved  and 
applied  to  grass-land. 

In  April  mangold-wurtzel  is  sown.  The  land  is  prepared 
and  manured  in  the  same  way  as  for  potatoes ;  sometimes  sea- 
weed is  added.  The  seed  is  distributed  in  drills — from  24  to 
do  inches  apart  and  8  inches  deep,  and  generally  thick  enough 
to  admit  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  young  plants  being  removed 
or  .destroyed  when  hoed.  The  first  hoeing  takes  place  as  soon  as 
the  rows  are  visible,  the  second  when  the  plants  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  admit  of  thinning;  and  if  in  some  places  the  seed  has 
failed,  some  are  transplanted  to  fill  the  vacancies ;  for  the  third 
time  they  are  cleaned  of  weeds,  when  the  plants  have  attained 
the  size  of  carrots.  The  under  leaves  of  mangolds  are  frequently 
given  to  pigs  during  the  summer ;  some  persons  object  to  these 
being  removed,  on  the  ground  that  it  injures  the  plant,  but  the 
detriment  sustained,  if  any,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
benefit  which  swine  derive  therefrom.  The  produce  of  man- 
gold averages  from  40  to  50  tons  per  acre.  To  give  an  example 
of  its  enormous  produce  I  shall  quote  a  paragraph  which  I  had 
occasion  to  notice  in  the  last  year's  Report  of  the  Royal  Jersey 
Agricultural  Society. 

*•  It  is  obBerrable  that  the  produce  of  ihe  turnip  crop  has  been  gradually 
Hmiiiiinhmg  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  whilst  that  of  mangolds  has  been 
increasing ;  whether  this  has  arisen  from  improper  culture,  or  unfavourahlc 
leasonsy  does  not  appear  clear ;  that  the  latter  root  is  more  to  be  depended  upon 
is  evident  from  the  fact  of  its  increased  produce  in  dry  as  well  as  in  wet 
seasons ;  last  year,  for  instance,  has  heen  dry,  and  notwithstanding  the  weight 
per  verg^  has  not  diminished.  In  St.  Peter's,  Captain  Balleine  produced  the 
enormous  quantity  of  32  tons  to  the  verg^e,  free  from  tops,  being  upwards  of 
70  toos  per  acre,  in  a  field  directly  adjoining  the  marsh  in  that  parish  ;  and  he 
asserts  that,  if  the  adjoining  piece  of  land  in  the  marsh  had  been  similarly  cul- 
tivated, it  would  have  produced  a  similar  result.  This  produce,  estimated  at 
ISs.  per  ton,  is  upwards  of  50/.  per  acre,  or  24/.  per  verg^.  This  he  obtained 
hy  breaking  up  an  old  pasture,  carting  to  it  15  loads  of  old  bank  soil  per  verg^, 
and  manunng  with  fresh  stable  dung." 

The  long  red  and  the  yellow  globe  mangolds  are  both  culti- 
vated ;  in  some  instances  the  globes  have  been  known  to  produce 
a  heavier  crop  than  the  long  red,  but  that  is  unusual ;  the  latter 
are  in  almost  all  cases  the  most  productive  in  weight. 

Carrots  do  not  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  root  crops  as  parsnips 
or  mangolds,  but  they  are  deservedly  prized  by  many.  In  the 
oodine  given  at  page  36  of  the  rotations  followed,  carrots  are  placed 
Id  succeed  tamips ;  sometimes  also  they  follow  wheat,  i.e,  when  the 
wheat  has  heea  sown  after  turnips,  and  no  clover-seed  added.  In 
both  cases  the  sowing  takes  place  at  the  end  of  April ;  the  seed  is 
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generally  sown  broadcast,  and  the  young  plants  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  parsnips.  Carrots  thrive  best  in  light  or  well- 
pulverised  land  ;  the  soil  is  ploughed  deep,  and  manured  as  for 
potatoes.  The  varieties  chiefly  cultivated  are  the  Altringham 
and  Belgian.  The  root  is  much  esteemed  as  food  for  horses 
during  the  winter  months.  The  produce,  when  a  good  crop^  is 
about  30  tons  per  acre,  and  instances  of  36  tons  per  acre  are  not 
uncommon. 

When  barley  is  sown,  the  common  time  is  April :  this  grain 
as  well  as  oats  is  only  cultivated  on  poor  soils,  which  are  not 
calculated  for  wheat ;  but  the  mode  of  ploughing  and  sowing  is 
the  same.  It  is  put  in  after  turnips ;  if  after  potatoes,  clover- 
seed  is  added  for  the  next  year's  hay  crop. 

When  May  begins,  the  farmer  thinks  of  preparing  his  land  for 
swedes.  The  pasture  intended  to  be  broken  up  will  have  been 
fed  off  closely  ;  he  will  then  scarify  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  pare  it  with  his  plough  as  thinly  as  possible,  after  which 
it  is  harrowed  well  with  a  heavy  two-horse  harrow ;  stable  manure 
is  then  carted  and  spread  on  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  25  tons  per 
acre.  Sometimes  seaweed  is  also  used  and  found  good  ;  in  short, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  applied  for  all  roots,  especially  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  where  it  most  abounds. 
When  the  land  has  been  made  ready,  it  is  ploughed  with  four 
horses,  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  or  so  that  what  may  have  been 
on  the  surface  is  entirely  buried.  If  the  seed  be  drilled  the 
ground  is  harrowed,  and  then  distributed  in  drills  14  inches 
apart.  When  the  young  plants  have  three  leaves  they  are  lightly 
thinned,  and  subsequently  they  are  again  hoed  and  left  at  a 
distance  of  14  inches  from  each  other.  Of  late  years  the  Swedish 
turnip  has  not  answered  well  in  the  island ;  the  young  plants 
have  been  devoured  by  insects  as  soon  as  they  made  their 
appearance  above  ground,  and  consequently  had  to  be  sown  a 
second  time.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  they  should  not 
be  put  in  too  early,  nor  yet  immediately  after  the  land  is  ploughed, 
but  that  a  certain  time  should  be  allowed  for  all  grubs,  &c.,  to 
disappear.  Two  varieties  of  swedes  are  grown  in  Jersey,  the 
purple  and  the  green.  A  fair  crop  produces  about  26  tons 
per  acre. 

About  the  middle  of  June  the  hay  season  commences  by  cut- 
ting the  two  years  old  clover,  which  is  always  ripe  before  the 
main  or  one  year  old  crop.  It  is  allowed  to  stand  too  long  before 
cutting,  for  the  rye-grass  which  is  in  it  dries  up,  and  its  stems 
become  wiry  and  lose  their  nutriment  ;  moreover  the  clover- 
leaves  rot  near  the  foot,  and  the  hay  gets  coarse  and  hard. 
The  farmer,  regardless  of  quality,  thinks  that  by  this  means  he 
obtains  a  heavier  crop ;  he  forgets  that  by  cutting  early  he  will 
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have  a  better  second  crop,  as  well  as  a  better  chance  of  saving  It 
without  rain.  When  the  grass  is  mown  it  is  spread  with  forks, 
and  so  left  for  one  or  two  whole  days ;  if  the  weather  be  fine 
it  is  again  turned  over,  and  afterwards  made  into  small  cocks 
to  ferment ;  these  are  again  put  two  into  one,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  carted  to  the  loft  or  rick.  For  hay  to  be  properly 
seasoned  it  should  not  be  put  in  before  it  has  well  fermented  in 
cocks,  otherwise  it  will  get  mouldy.  A  prevalent  custom  with 
many  is  to  put  the  hay  in  lofts  above  the  stables ;  it  may  be 
convenient,  but  it  does  not  keep  nearly  so  well  as  in  ricks. 
When  made,  ricks  are  allowed  to  remain  uncovered  for  some 
time  for  evaporation,  then  they  are  covered  with  thatch.  On 
small  farms  the  hay  is  sometimes  made  up  into  bundles  Weighing 
10  or  12  lbs.  each,  and  then  stored.  A  good  crop  of  one  year 
old  clover  will  yield  upwards  of  4  tons  of  new  hay  per  acre,  but 
the  two  years  old  will  seldom  reach  more  than  3J  tons. 

Early  potatoes  are  dug  and  sent  to  Covent  Garden  market  in 
June ;  the  earliest  forwarded  are  generally  during  the  first  fort- 
night of  May ;  the  produce  averages  about  7+  tons  to  the  acre. 
It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  are  grown  throughout  the 
island,  it  is  only  in  parts  most  favoured  by  nature.  The  potatoes 
are  dug  out  with  a  plough,  one  row  being  taken  at  each  furrow. 
When  the  furrow  has  been  turned  it  is  forked  over,  and  the 
tubers  collected.  A  crop  of  turnips  is  frequently  obtained  after 
early  potatoes. 

In  the  summer  the  fences  are  trimmed,  i,e.  the  grass  growing 
on  the  sides  is  cut  and  given  to  cattle  in  the  stable.  The  early 
root-crops  are  also  attended  to. 

Turnips  for  early  use  are  sown  in  July.  The  land  is  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  swedes  ;  but  little  manure  is  applied. 
The  red  and  the  green  tankard,  the  purple  and  the  green  topped 
Aberdeen,  and  the  white  globe  are  all  grown  ;  but  the  turnip  does 
not  thrive  so  well  as  formerly,  although  much  more  attention  is 
paid  to  its  culture ;  some  years  ago  the  roots  attained  one-third 
more  size  than  at  present,  now  the  plants  are  blighted  as  soon  as 
tbey  attain  a  certain  size.  The  produce  of  the  Aberdeen  Is  small, 
that  of  the  white  globe  is  heavier,  and,  as  an  early  turnip,  is  the 
best  variety  known  in  the  island.  Cattle  are  fed  on  the  small 
turnips  first,  and  when  swedes  are  not  grown  the  largest  and  best 
of  the  other  sorts  are  put  aside  for  later  use. 

In  an  official  capacity  I  had  occasion  last  year  to  visit  many  of 
the  best  farms,  and  in  one  instance  only  did  I  see  turnips  free 
from  blight ;  these  had  been  sown  much  later  than  usual,  and 
manured  with  seaweed,  known  in  the  island  as  vraic-de-mai ;  this 
seaweed  is  different  from  all  other  varieties, — it  is  of  the  colour 
of  yellow  ochre,  and  is  washed  on  the  beach  at  one  particular 
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season  only,  which  appears  to  be  its  flowering  season,  for  masses 
resembling  flowers  come  in  with  it;  no  other  variety  is  moire 
prized  for  its  ashes  than  this. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  the  harvest  becomes  general.  Oats 
and  barley  are  first  cut,  then  wheat.  Grain  of  all  descriptions 
is  cut  with  the  sickle,  and  is  harvested  very  ripe ;  it  is  not 
considered  ready  to  reap  before  the  ear  curls  downwards ;  it  is 
then  cut  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground,  and  packed 
up  neatly  in  small  sheaves.  In  the  field  the  sheaves  are  made 
into  small  stacks,  and  left  until  carted  into  the  stackyard.  The 
mode  of  stacking  on  staddles  is  the  same  as  in  England.  When 
the  stacks  are  made,  they  are  covered  with  small  packs  of 
reed ;  each  pack  is  tied  at  one  end,  and  spread  out  like  a  £aii 
at  the  other ;  these  are  laid  above  each  other  like  slates :  if  the 
stacks  be  in  an  exposed  situation  the  covering  is  made  fast  by 
twisted  bands  of  straw  thrown  and  fastened  across  the  top. 

Wheat  is  threshed  out  across  a  bench  made  for  the  purpose. 
When  a  man  has  threshed  out  400  sheaves  in  a  day  he  is  con* 
sidered  to  have  worked  well.  Sheaves  when  threshed  out  are  called 
sonbats ;  these,  if  reed  is  required  for  thatching,  are  combed  out 
and  packed  up  ready  for  service;  but  if  used  for  fodder  or -litter, 
they  are  threshed  with  flails  and  made  up  into  bundles.  For 
cleaning  wheat  a  winnowing-machine  is  used.  These  are  made 
in  the  island,  and  work  perfectly  well. 

After  the  removal  of  the  wheat,  the  young  clovpr  sown  in  it 
springs  up  at  once,  and  becomes  in  a  short  time  excellent  pasture ; 
it  is  fed  down  closely  before  winter,  else  it  would  be  apt  to. 
perish :  great  benefit  would  result  from  rolling  the  gromid  heavily, 
for  it  has  been  observed  that  where  the  ground  is  hard  in  winter, 
the  hay-crop  will  be  good  in  the  following  summer. 

In  September  and  October  the  tops  of  parsnips  are  cut  and  given 
to  cattle ;  they  are  found  to  impart  great  richness  to  milk,  and 
cattle  are  very  fond  of  them.  The  second  crop  of  hay  (i.e. 
clover)  is  generally  cut  and  made  in  October.  The  late  potatoes 
are  also  dug.  The  work  is  done  as  before  explained ;  when  the 
piece  is  finished,  it  is  harrowed  and  left.  In  taking  up  potatoes 
the  small  ones  are  put  aside  for  pigs,  and  the  saleable  ones  stored 
in  a  close  room  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  The  principal 
markets  for  this  produce  are  the  mining  districts  of  Wales,  the 
Bristol  Channel,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  other  ports  in  the  Medir 
terranean ;  to  these  different  places  potatoes  are  sent  throngbont 
the  winter,  but  of  late  years  they  form  but  a  small  item  in  the 
list  of  exports  compared  with  former  times. 

In  November  and  December  mangolds  (the  tops  having  been 
cut  and  given  to  cattle)  are  taken  up  and  stored  in  sheds*  The 
same  with  carrots,  parsnips,  and  Swedish  taniips«     Taokaids^ 
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Aberdeens,  globes,  &c.,  are  taken  up  as  required  for  immediate 
use.  This  is  also  the  time  for  planting  the  large  cow-kale.  A 
piece  of  ground  is  selected  in  a  sheltered  spot,  generally  in  an 
orchard  close  to  the  house ;  it  is  deeply  dug  and  manured  with 
seaweed,  sometimes  with  stable-manure.  The  plants  are  put  in 
at  a  distance  of  two  feet  from  each  other,  and,  when  they  have 
attained  a  certain  height,  the  ground  is  hoed  up  against  them, 
and  then  frequently  more  seaweed  is  added  on  the  surface 
between  the  rows.  Nothing  more  is  done  to  them.  As  the 
leaves  are  required  they  are  gathered  (taking  always  the  lower 
ones)  and  given  to  pigs.  These  plants  grow  up  to  an  astonishing 
height,  frequently  as  much  as  7  or  8  feet.  Here  ends  the  farmer's 
woric  as  regards  his  fields  and  crops ;  we  shall  now  consider  the 
different  implements  in  his  possession,  commencing  by  the  most 
ancient  and  important  of  them  all — ^the  Plough. 

The  Jersey  plough  is  clumsy  and  unwieldy  in  appearance,  but 
that  it  suits  the  soil  and  culture  well  is  beyond  doubt.  The 
beam  and  handles  are  always  made  of  wood,  the  latter  consider-* 
ably  shorter  than  those  of  English  implements.  The  mould- 
bosurd  and  share  are  large,  so  that  a  furrow  14  inches  wide  can 
easily  be  turned.  The  plough  rests  upon  a  two-wheel  fore- 
carriage,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  the  draught-chain,  not  alto- 
gether unlike  the  two-wheel  Berkshire  plough  with  gallows. 
The  depth  and  width  of  furrow  are  easily  regulated.  The  fore- 
carriage  is  very  important,  making  the  plough  much  more  steady 
and  manageable  than  it  would  be  if  the  wheels  were  fixed  to  the 
beam,  especially  when  the  fields  are  small,  and  consequently  the 
turns  frequent. 

The  above  plough  is  used  for  all  general  purposes ;  and, 
although  various  modifications  have  been  tried,  no  very  great 
improvement  has  been .  effected.  Some  time  since,  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  island  endeavoured  to  determine,  by 
means  of  trials  with  various  other  ploughs,  whether  the  old 
Jersey  implement  could  maintain  its  superiority.  This  trial  took 
place  under  certain  disadvantages  ;  still,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  Jersey  plough  worked,  as  well  as  from  the  pro- 
portion of  draught  required  for  its  propulsion,  the  Committee 
could  not  forbear  from  pronouncing  it  the  best  in  the  field :  its 
work  was  even,  and  the  whole  surface  entirely  turned  over  and 
buried. 

Several  implements,  such  as  winnowing  machines,  scarifiers, 
and  harrows,  are  mostly  made  after  English  designs.  Chaff- 
cmtters,  tamip-slicers,  scythes,  hay-rakes,  &c.,  are  imported  from 
England.  Drilling  machines  are  not  much  in  use  as  yet ;  some 
of  Druoe's,  Uomsby's,  and  others,  are  occasionally  to  be  met 
with. 
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The  carts  are  simple,  light,  and  convenient.  They  are  used 
for  harvesting  by  removing  the  head  and  tail  boards,  and  fixing 
on  ladders. 

The  large  plough  used  for  subsoiling  is  made  somewhat  after 
the  pattern  described,  but  of  much  larger  dimensions  ;  that  used 
for  potato-planting  is  the  subsoil  plough  on  a  very  small  scale. 

There  not  being  any  great  peculiarity  in  any  of  the  other 
implements,  we  shall  now  consider  the  farmer's  stock. 

In  Jersey,  homed  cattle  constitute  the  mainstay  of  agriculture ; 
it  is  that  upon  which  the  farmer  chiefly  depends  for  money  to 
pay  his  rents.  Although  the  Jersey  cow  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  notice  in  different  publications,  and  is  known  to  all  who 
turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  still  within  these  pages  some 
remarks  on  the  originality,  value,  and  peculiarities  of  the  breed 
are  indispensable.  The  animal  known  in  England  and  else- 
where under  the  name  of  Aldemey  cow  is  the  same  which  is  now 
under  our  consideration.  The  reason  for  the  breed  going  under 
the  name  of  Aldemey  i^,  that  from  that  island  the  first  were 
exported  to  England.  At  present  but  few  are  obtained  from 
Aldemey.  In  form  the  Jersey  cow  is  deer-like,  and  small  in 
size ;  the  colours  mostly  prized  are  the  light  red  and  white,  the 
brown,  and  the  fawn ;  brindled  specimens  are  rarely  seen ;  they 
are  not  at  all  valued,  and  may  be  purchased  extremely  cheap. 
The  cow  is  naturally  quiet,  so  much  so  that  a  mere  child  can 
manage  it.  The  form  it  should  possess  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  following  points,  which  are  those  that 
guide  the  judges  at  the  different  exhibitions  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society : — 

''Scale  of  Points  for  Bulls. 

Article.  PoinU. 

1.  Pedigree  on  male  side       

2.  Pedigree  on  female  side 

3.  Head  fine  and  tapering     , 

4.  Forehead  broad 

5.  Cheek  small       

6.  Throat  clean      

7.  Muzzle  fine  and  encircled  with  a  light  colour 

8.  Nostrils  high  and  open     

9.  Horns  smooth,  crumpled,  not  too  thick  at  the  base, 

and  tapering,  tipped  with  black 

10.  Ears  small  and  thin 

11.  Ears  of  a  deep  orange  colour  within        

12.  Eye  full  and  lively 

13.  Neck  arched,  powerful,  but  not  too   coarse  and 

heavy      

14.  Chest  broad  and  deep       

15.  Barrel  hooped,  broad,  and  deep       

16.  Well  ribbed  home,  having  but  little  space  between 

the  last  rib  and  the  hip         
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Irtlde.  Points. 

17.  Back  straight  from  the  withers  to  the  top  of  the  hip  1 

18.  Back  straight  from  the  tup  of  the  hips  to  the 

setting  on  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  at  right  angles 

with  the  back 1 

19.  Tail  fine 1 

20.  Tail  hanging  down  to  the  hocks      1 

21.  Hide  mellow  and  moveable,  but  not  too  loose        ..  1 

22.  Hide  covered  with  fine  and  soft  hair       1 

23.  Hide  of  a  good  colour       ..      • 1 

24.  Fore  legs  short  and  straight     1 

25.  Fore  arm  large  and  powerful,  swelling  and  full 

above  the  knee,  and  fine  below  it 1 

26.  Hind  quarters,  from  the  hock  to  the  point  of  the 

rump,  long  and  well  filled  up       1 

27.  Hind  legs  short  and  straight  (below  the  hocks),  and 

bones  rather  fine      1 

28.  Hind    legs    squarely    placed,    and    not    too   close 

together  when  viewed  from  behind       1 

'       29.  Hind  legs  not  to  cross  in  walking 1 

30.  Hoofs  small       1 

31.  Growth       1 

32.  General  appearance 1 

33.  Condition 1 

Perfection     • 33  points. 

**  Scale  of  Points  for  Cows  and  Heifers, 
Articlf.  Points. 

1.  Pedigree  on  male  side       

2.  Pedigree  on  female  side 

3.  Head  small,  fine,  and  tapering         

4.  Cheek  small       

5.  Throat  clean      

6.  Muzzle  fine  and  encircled  with  a  light  colour 

7.  Nostrils  high  and  open     

8.  Horns  smooth,  crumpled,  not  too  thick  at  the  base, 

and  tapering,  tipped  with  black 

9.  Ears  small  and  thin 

10.  Ears  of  a  deep  orange  colour  within        

11.  Eye  full  and  placid 

12.  Neck   straight,  fine,  and   lightly  placed    on   the 

shoulders 

13.  Chest  broad  and  deep       

14.  Barrel  hooped,  broad,  and  deep        

15.  Well  ribbeid  home,  having  but  little  space  between 

the  last  rib  and  the  hip 

16.  Back  straight  from  the  withers  to  the  top  of  the  hip 

17.  Back  straight  from  the  top  of  the  hips  to  the  setting 

in  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  at  right  angles  with  the 
back        

18.  Tail  fine      

19.  Tail  hanging  down  to  the  hocks      

20.  Hide  thin  and  moveable,  but  not  too  loose     .. 

21.  Hide  covered  with  fine  and  soft  liair       

22.  Hide  of  a  good  colour       

23.  Fore  legs  short,  straight,  and  fine 
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Artkfle.  BoiBto. 

24.  Fore  arm  swelling,  and  full  above  the  knee,  md 

fine  below  it 1 

25.  Hind  quarters,  from  the  hock  to  the  point  of  the 

mmp,  long  and  well  filled  up       1 

26.  Hind  legs  short  and  straight  below  the  hocks,  and 

bones  rather  fine 1 

27.  Hind  legs  squarely  placed,  not  too  close  tc^ether 

when  viewed  from  behind 1 

28.  Hind  legs  not  to  cross  in  walking 1 

29.  Hoofs  small       1 

30.  Udder  full  in  form,  i.e,  well  in  line  with  the  belly  1 

31.  Udder  well  up  behind      , 1 

32.  Teats  large  and  squarely  placed,  being  wide  apart  1 

33.  Milk  veins  very  prominent      1 

34.  Growth      1 

35.  General  appearance 1 

36.  Condition 1 

Perfection      36  points. 

"  No  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  bulls  having  less  than  25  points.  Bulls  having 
23  points,  without  pedigree,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  branded,  but  cannot  take  a 
prize.  No  prize  shall  be  awarded  to-  cows  having  less  than  29  points.  No 
prize  shall  be  awarded  to  heifers  having  less  than  26  points.  Cows  having 
obtained  27  points,  and  heifers  24  points,  without  pedigree,  shall  be  allowed 
to  be  branded,  but  cannot  take  a  prize.  Three  points  ^all  be  deducted  from 
the  number  required  for  perfection  in  heifers,  as  their  udders  and  milk-veins 
cannot  be  fully  developed ;  a  heifer  will  therefore  be  considered  perfect  at  33 
points.  N.B.  '  Pedigree '  means  the  ofOspring  of  a  prize  or  decorated  male  or 
female  stock.*' 

In  order  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  his 
cows,  the  Jersey  fanner  endeavours  to  arrange  for  them  to  calve 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year ;  that  is,  when  vegetation 
speedily  advances.  In  the  winter  cattle  are  always  housed  at 
night:  when  they  come  in  (about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon) they  are  milked,  after  which  each  receives  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  bushel  of  roots  and  a  little  hay  ;  they  are  then  left 
until  eight  o'clock,  when  a  bundle  of  straw  is  given  to  each  one. 
The  following  morning  they  are  attended  to  at  six  o'clock,  or 
even  before  that  hour ;  having  been  milked,  they  again  receive  the 
same  allowance  of  roots  and  hay  as  before-mentioned,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  are  turned  out,  if  fine,  in  some  sheltered  field  or  orchard  ; 
then  the  stables  are  cleaned  out,  and  the  bedding  renewed  if 
required.  Cows  are  dried  one  month  or  six  weeks  before  calving ; 
bran  mashes  are  given  to  them  about  the  time  of  parturition,  and 
continued  for  a  fortnight  after  the  calf  is  bom :  at  no  other  time 
do  they  receive  this  food.  Bull  calves  intended  for  the  butcher 
receive  the  cow*s  milk  for  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  then 
they  are  considered  fit  for  sale.  A  good  calf  will  sell  for  about 
fifty  shillings,  some  for  more,  but  many  for  less.    If  the  calf  be  a 
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heifer  she  is  always  reared,  and  kept  in  the  island  until  she  is 
two  years  old ;  when,  if  not  required,  she  is  sold  for  exportation. 
Returning  to  the  cow :  two  weeks  or  so  after  calving,  if  the 
weather  be  very  fine,  she  is  turned  out  to  grass  in  the  day- 
time :  it  is  the  custom  in  all  the  Channel  Islands  to  tether  cattle  ; 
the  tethers  are  made  of  small  chain ;  a  spike  about  one  foot 
long  is  attached  at  one  end  and  driven  into  the  ground ;  the  other 
end  is  tied  to  the  cow's  halter,  the  latter  being  made  fast  at  the 
base  of  her  horns  ;  the  length  of  these  tethers  is  altogether  about 
four  yards.  During  the  day  cattle  are  frequently  moved, 
generally  every  three  hours,  and  sometimes  oftener ;  drink  is 
given  to  them  in  the  morning  on  leaving  the  stable,  and  at  noon ; 
if  it  be  summer-time,  they  receive  it  also  in  the  evening.  About 
the  month  of  May  they  are  allowed  to  remain  out  at  night, 
and  continue  so  until  the  end  of  October,  when  the  system  of 
housing  above  described  recommences.  During  summer  cows  are 
frequently  milked  three  times  a-day;  and  when  the  weather 
becomes  very  warm  they  are  brought  into  the  stable  for  a  few 
hours,  else  they  would  be  tormented  by  the  flies.  At  this  period 
(height  of  summer)  a  great  diminution  takes  place  in  their  milk ; 
bat  as  the  heat  ceases  towards  the  fall,  it  rapidly  springs  up  again  to 
what  it  was  in  the  spring :  this  is  the  time  when  butter  is  crocked 
for  winter  supply.  A  cow  is  in  her  prime  at  six  years  of  age, 
and  continues  good  until  ten  years  old ;  many  are  kept  that  are 
much  older,  but  then  they  begin  to  fall  off.  In  general,  cows 
have  their  first  calf  when  much  too  young ;  at  two  years  old 
is  the  usual  time,  but  then  their  produce  is  small,  and  continues 
so  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth,  when  it  gradually  increases  until  it 
arrives  at  maturity.  A  good  cow  on  the  average  gives  fourteen 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  or  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  butter  per 
week:  instances  are  common  of  cows  giving  twelve  or  even 
fourteen  pounds  of  butter  in  one  week,  but  that  is  above  the 
average  figure. 

Two  years  old  in-calf  heifers  sell  in  ordinary  years  at  the 
rate  of  12/.  per  head,  but  there  is  a  great  fluctuation  at  times  in 
their  value ;  last  year  the  price  was  higher  than  had  ever  been 
known. 

A  gpreat  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  breed  of  cattle 
within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  which  is  attributable  to  the 
formation  of  agricultural  societies  in  the  island  ;  by  this  means 
the  farmer  has  received  instruction,  and  has  had  pointed  out 
to  him  the  real  merits  of  his  stock.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
before  these  societies  existed  cattle  were  sold  for  very  little  more 
than  one-half  of  the  sum  that  they  now  fetch.  The  value  of  a 
first-class  cow,  four  years  old,  is  at  this  moment  25/.,  of  a  two- 
year-old  heifer  14/.     Bulls  are  seldom  kept  after  their  second 
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year,  for  tbey  become  extremely  wild  and  troublesome:  they 
may  be  purchased  at  this  age  for  10/.  or  12/. ;  some  of  the  best 
yearlings  are  frequently  sold  as  high  as  16  sovereigns:  an 
ordinary  one-year-old  bull  can  be  bought  for  8  sovereigns.  Very 
few  oxen  are  fattened :  the  island  is  supplied  with  beef  from 
France.  A  law  exists  in  Jersey,  by  which  the  entry  of  all 
foreign  bulls  and  cows  is  prohibited  ;  this  was  passed  by  the 
States  of  the  island  a  long  time  since,  in  order  that  the  island 
breed  should  maintain  its  purity,  which  it  has  done  hitherto, 
and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  do  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if  we 
judge  from  the  tenacity  with  which  every  native  adheres  to  it. 

The  horses  used  on  farms  do  not  form  any  distinct  breed ; 
some  are  imported  from  France,  others  from  England,  and  some 
are  bred  in  the  island;  the  farmer  generally  selects  for  his 
purpose  a  small  compact  animal  calculated  for  all  work.  In 
former  times  there  did  exist  in  Jersey  a  small  breed  of  horse, 
which  was  extremely  hardy  ;  its  colour  was  black,  and  until 
lately  it  was  to  be  found  pure,  but  now  it  has  given  way  to 
animals  of  better  symmetry.  The  horses  are  tethered  in  the  same 
way  as  cows,  and  being  accustomed  to  it  by  degrees  get  quite 
reconciled  to  their  narrow  limits.  Their  food  in  winter  consists 
of  hay,  straw,  oats,  and  carrots — it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
what  proportion  of  each  ;  the  animals  that  fortunately  fall  into 
good  hands  are  well  taken  care  of,  but  there  are  many  that  are 
comparatively  ill  provided  for. 

The  pig  commonly  found  in  the  Jersey  farm  is  a  large  white 
animal,  no  doubt  of  French  extraction,  but  greatly  ameliorated 
by  crossings  which  have  taken  place  with  English  breeds.  Sows 
generally  litter  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year — the  first 
litter  about  March.  Young  pigs  are  sold  when  six  weeks  old 
at  IO5.  to  155.  each.  When  young,  pigs  are  fed  on  sour  milk 
and  cabbage-leaves;  to  this  is  added  bran  or  pollard:  when 
they  have  attained  a  certain  age  small  potatoes,  cow-kale,  and 
mangold-leaves  are  given  them,  with  any  other  green  food 
which  may  be  grown.  When  the  period  of  fattening  commences 
parsnips  are  given  them, — they  eat  these  raw  for  some  time 
with  their  milk,  &c. ;  then,  for  six  weeks  or  so  before  killing,  the 
parsnips  are  steamed,  and  barley  or  oatmeal  is  added.  A  pig 
thus  treated  will,  when  killed  at  ten  months  old,  weigh  generally 
about  eight  or  nine  scores.  The  meat  is  cut  up  and  salted,  and 
becomes  the  staple  food  of  the  country  people. 

The  breeding  of  sheep  is  not  attended  to  ;  a  few  are  kept  in 
some  of  the  principal  farms,  but  they  are  considered  more  orna- 
mental than  profitable.  The  Jersey  farmer  pays  the  greatest 
attention  to  his  cows,  which  bring  him  a  better  return  than  any 
other  stock  in  his  possession.     The  dairy  itself  is  usually  a  small 
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room,  having  a  northern  aspect ;  it  is  paved  with  stone  or  brick, 
and  shelves  are  fixed  against  the  walls,  whereon  is  placed  the 
milk  prior  to  skimming.  The  cows  are  milked  into  tin  cans, 
linen  strainers  being  first  placed  over  the  top  to  prevent  anything 
fallii^  into  the  milk.  When  the  milk  is  brought  into  the 
dairy  it  is  poored  into  coarse  brown  earthenware  vessels,  and  left 
until  the  cream  has  set;  the  latter  is  then  removed  and  the 
sour  milk  which  remains  is  given  to  the  pigs.  Cream  is  seldom 
churned  oftener  than  once  a-week,  except  in  the  height  of 
summer :  the  common  box  chum  is  generally  used.  The  mean 
time  for  making  butter  is  about  thirty  minutes,  but  it  depends 
on  the  temperature.  When  the  butter  is  made  it  is  taken  out 
and  put  into  a  large  bowl,  and  worked  with  a  wooden  spoon 
until  all  the  remains  of  milk  have  been  removed ;  cold  water  is 
worked  in  at  the  same  time  to  purify  it :  when  finished,  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  salt  is  added,  it  is  then  made  up  for  sale  into 
Gskes  of  1  lb.  weight.  If  it  be  kept  for  winter  use,  one  pound 
of  salt  is  mixed  with  every  sixteen  pounds  of  butter ;  it  is  then 
put  into  earthenware  jars,  and  salt  and  water  poured  on  the  top. 
No  cheese  is  made  in  the  island. 

The  cows  and  heifers  exported  during  the  last  three  years 
have  been  as  follows : — 

1856.  1857.  1868. 

Cows  and  heifers 2153  1188  1567 

Jersey  containing  at  this  moment  a  population  exceeding 
60,000,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  island  can  produce 
snfficient  for  its  consumption.  France  supplies  it  with  oxen, 
calves,  pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  as  well  as  eggs,  and  fre- 
quently flour,  wheat,  barley,  oats ;  but  when  the  French  ports 
aie  closed  against  the  exportation  of  grain,  flour  comes  from 
America,  oats  and  barley  from  the  Baltic.  Jersey  is  chiefly 
supplied  with  cattle  and  grain  from  the  foreigner :  it  is  not  to  the 
injury  of  the  Jersey  producer,  and  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
consumer,  for  both  are  imported  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  at 
which  they  could  be  produced,  and  the  Jersey  farmer  is  left  to 
employ  his  time  and  capital  in  a  way  more  profitable  to  himself 
and  the  island  at  large. 

The  population  of  Jersey  may  be  classed  under  the  following 
heads  —  natives,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  foreign.  The 
natives  may  be  computed  at  47,000 ;  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  13,000;  French,  &c.,  2000.  The  management  of  the 
island  affiedrs  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  native  inhabitants : 
although  many  from  the  mother  country  sojourn  here,  still  they 
rarely  take  any  part  in  what  concerns  the  island  itself;   they 
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chiefly  inhabit  St.  Helier,  and  principally  consist  of  retired  naval 
and  military  men  living  on  their  incomes ;  the  French  and  other 
foreigners  are  for  the  most  part  artisans  and  servants. 

The  love  of  independence  dwells  in  the  heart  of  all  Jersey- 
men,  who  may  be  said  to  be  hard-working  people,  straining 
every  nerve  to  better  their  position.  The  country-people  in  par- 
ticular have  a  strong  disposition  for  the  acquirement  of  money. 
The  origin  of  this  is  easily  detected ;  independence  in  worldly 
circumstances  is  absolutely  essential  towards  independence  of 
character  and  action ;  men  therefore  employ  the  means  to  secure 
this  independence ;  with  acquisition,  too,  grows  the  love  for  more. 
Thus  we  may  easily  understand  how,  in  a  small  community  like 
Jersey,  its  members,  gradually  enriching  themselves  and  per- 
ceiving the  yearly  results  of  frugality,  should  acquire  habits  wbick 
border  upon  parsimony. 

Limited  as  may  appear  the  agriculture  of  Jersey,  it  has  never- 
theless attracted,  in  several  instances,  the  attention  of  strangers. 
In  the  fall  of  1856  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Department 
of  "  La  Seine  Inferieure,*'  in  France,  deputed  two  learned  mem- 
bers of  that  society  to  the  island,  in  order  to  report  particularly 
on  the  process  followed  in  the  manufacturing  of  cider,  and  also 
to  collect  information  on  the  general  system  of  farming  prao- 
tised.  The  report  appeared  in  the  French  language  some  time 
after,  under  the  title  of  ^Excursion  Agricole  a  Jersey,  par 
MM.  J.  Girardin,  Professeur  de  Chimie  a  TEcole  Departementale 
de  la  Seine  Inferieure,  et  J.  Moliere,  Professeur  d'Agricultore 
du  D^partement  du  Calvados.*  In  giving  an  account  of  their 
visit  to  Jersey,  the  writers  dwell  particularly  on  the  varieties  of 
apples  used  for  cider-making,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
made,  and  observe  that  some  oif  the  cider  which  they  had  occasion 
to  taste  was  far  preferable  to  anything  they  had  met  vAth  in 
France.     On  the  rotation  of  crops  they  say : — 

1st.  A  great  proportion  of  land  is  devoted  to  the  cuitivAtioa 
of  roots  and  grass,  or  what  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
cattle. 

2nd.  That  only  one  sort  of  grain  (i,  e,  wheat)  is  grown. 

3rd.  That  by  growing  so  lar<:^e  a  proportion  of  root-crops  the 
soil  receives  the  greatest  possible  advantage  it  can  obtain,  either 
in  manure  from  the  extra  number  of  cattle  kept,  or  in  cleanli- 
ness from  the  great  attention  which  root* crops  demand. 

4th.  That  the  great  variety  of  food  given  to  cattle  tends 
greatly  to  keep  them  in  a  better  state  of  health. 

5th.  That  by  the  system  followed,  a  larger  proportion  of  cattle 
can  be  maintained  than  by  that  which  is  followed  in  the  noriberai 
•departments  of  France. 
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In  conclusion,  they  speak  of  the  Jersey  cow  in  the  highest 
tenns,  and  admit  its  pre-eminence  for  richness  of  milk  over  the 
best  of  theirs ;  for  whereas  in  Jersey  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  quarts 
of  milk  are  sufficient  to  make  two  lbs.  of  butter,  they  admit  that 
not  less  than  twenty-eight  quarts  of  milk  of  their  best  cows  are 
required  to  make  the  same  quantity.  Whether  it  be  through 
delicatesse  or  otherwise,  MM.  Girardin  and  Moliere  in  their 
report  throw  out  no  suggestion  on  the  art  of  farming  which  the 
Jersey  man  might  with  advantage  make  applicable  to  himself: 
still  I  am  led  to  believe  that  some  changes  might  advantageously 
take  place ;  for  instance,  among  the  list  of  imports  is  an  item 
which  formerly  was  one  of  the  principal  exports  of  the  island, — I 
refer  to  the  potato:  of  late  years  the  farmer,  anxious  to  grow 
yarieties  of  this  plant  which  would  give  a  heavy  return  in  weight 
per  acre,  forgot  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  good  quality, 
otherwise  the  sale  of  his  produce  would  be  lost  Now  French 
potatoes  are  imported:  true  it  is  that  as  yet  the  quantity  is 
small,  but  within  two  years  it  has  increased  rapidly,  and  from 
all  appearances  it  is  likely  to  become  important ;  these  potatoes 
are  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  grown  in  the  island,  and 
their  quality  is  preferred  by  many.  No  doubt  that  France  can 
outvie  the  island  in  the  cheapness  of  produce,  but  it  should 
not  be  so  in  quality ;  let  the  Jersey  farmer  cultivate  only  the 
good  sorts,  and  look  to  Covent  Garden  for  their  sale ;  backed  as 
he  is  by  Nature  in  every  respect,  if  he  but  study  early  pro- 
ductiveness he  can  dispose  of  his  produce  at  prices  which  will 
remnnerate  him  far  better  than  growing  later  sorts  for  foreign 
markets. 

Before  the  existence  of  Free-Trade  the  Channel  Islands  were 
pTivil^;ed,  inasmuch  as  their  produce  entered  the  British  ports 
free  from  duty,  but  at  present  they  have  to  compete  against  all 
the  world ;  and  whereas  com  was  formerly  exported  to  Britain, 
now  on  the  contrary  com  is  imported  into  the  islands ;  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  they  have  all  suffered  from  the  change ; 
but  it  is  singular  that  the  value  of  land  in  Jersey  has  not 
diminished,  the  population  has  increased,  and  the  demands  for 
the  island  itself  are  great  On  the  subject  of  corn  it  is  possible 
that  much  benefit  might  be  derived  by  the  introduction  of  new 
sorts  of  wheat.  The  "  Velouse  "  and  "  Petit  Blanc  "  have  been 
known  in  the  island  for  a  very  long  period,  since  which,  no 
doubt,  new  varieties  have  been  raised  that  might  with  greater 
advantage  be  grown  here ;  but  on  this,  as  well  as  on  all  that  is 
connected  with  farming,  the  agriculturist  is  so  bigoted  and  wedded 
to  his  ancient  customs  as  to  think  improvement  almost  impos- 
sible. 
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Jersey  Weights  and  Measures. 

104  lbs.  Jersey  are  equal  to  112  lbs.  English  avoirdupois. 
110  gallons  ,y  100  gallons  imperial. 

The  Jersey  measure  for  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and 
apples  is  called  "  cabot,"  weighing  as  follows : — 

Ibe.  Jeney. 

Wheat  32 

Barley  40 

Oats  28 

Rye  40 

Potato  40 

Apple  38 


Cider  Measure. 

2  pints        1  quart. 

2  quarts      1  pot. 

2  pots 1  sjallon.* 

60  gallons 1?       '      ' 


Drr/  Measure. 
6f  pints      ..    *.,      ..  1  siztonnier. 
6sixtonniers      '.,      ..  1  cabot«t 

2  cabots       1  bushel. 

Scabots       1  quarter. 

12  cabots  of  apples      ..  1  quarter. 


An  English  acre  is  equal  to  2^  Jersey  vergees. 

Jersey  Market  Prices. 

d.    d. 

Beef,  per  lb 7  to  8 

Mutton,, 6  „  8 

Pork     „ 5  „  6 

Veal      „ 7  „  8 


For 

Exportation, 

£.   *. 

Potatoes  usually  sell  from 

..0    1 

Wheat               „ 

..0    3 

Apples               „ 

..0    5 

Cider                  „ 

..10 

Butter               „ 

..0    1 

d.     «.  d. 

0  to    16  percabot. 

0  „     3  6 

0  „  12  0  per  quarter. 
0         ..     per  hogshead. 

0  „     13      per  lb. 


The  Jersey  pound  sterling  is  equal  to   188.  5^.  of  English 
so   that  one  English  shilling  is  worth  Is.  Id,  of  Jersey 
money. 


coin« 


Guernsey. 

Guernsey,  the  second  in  size  of  the  Channel  Islands,  lies  about 
14  miles  north-west  of  Jersey.  In  form  it  is  triangular,  of  nearly 
so ;  its  extreme  length  being  9^  miles,  and  its  extreme  width  5i 
miles.      In  aspect  a   great  difference   exists  between  Guernsey 


*  The  Jersey  gallon  contiuns  246  cubic  inches, 
t  9  wheat  cabots  are  equal  to  5  Ekiglish  bushels. 
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and  Jersey  ;  for  whereas  the  latter  slopes  southwards,  the  former^ 
on  the  contrary,  on  its  southern  side  rises  abruptly  for  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  graduallv  inclines 
northward,  until  a  little  beyond  its  centre,  where  the  fall  rapidly 
increases,  and  it  soon  becomes  a  level  plain;  which  in  some 
places  is  actually  below  the  water's  edge.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  island  is  computed  at  15,000  acres  ;  of  these  one-third  may 
be  said  to  be  lowland,  and  the  remainder  to  constitute  the  upper 
part  of  the  island.  In  general,  writers  on  the  Channel  Islands 
agree  on  one  point, — which  is,  that  the  appearance  of  Guern- 
sey is  more  barren  than  that  of  Jersey;  this  arises  from  the 
want  of  wooded  scenery,  for,  although  groups  of  trees  may  be 
seen  immediately  around  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  still 
it  is  not  intersected  by  those  deep  and  thickly-wooded  valleys 
in  which  the  sister  island  abounds ;  neither  are  there  the  same 
extensive  orchards,  nor  the  continuation  of  wooded  embank- 
ments so  common  to  Jersey,  to  the  eastern  district  in  particular ; 
the  rivulets  also  are  smailer  and  fewer;  but  to  make  up  for 
these  deficiencies  of  nature,  labour  and  art  have  successfully 
contributed. 

The  island  is  divided  into  ten  parishes,  namely : — St.  Peter's 
Port,  in  which  are  the  principal  town  and  harbour ;  St.  Samson's^ 
with  also  a  small  town  and  good  harbour ;  The  Vale ;  Catel ; 
St.  Saviour's ;  St.  Pierre  du  Bois ;  Torteval ;  ForSt ;  St.  Mar- 
tin's ;  St.  Andrew's.  In  endeavouring  to  describe  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  a  great  difficulty  arises  from  the  many  varieties  which 
exist  on  so  small  a  surface.  In  what  has  been  termed  the 
Lowland  may  be  comprised  the  parishes  of  St  Samson,  the 
Vale,  part  of  Catel,  as  well  as  a  small  portion  of  St  Peter's 
Port ;  ^the  soil  in  these  is  inclined  to  lightness,  but,  owing  to  their 
position,  sufficient  moisture  exists  to  make  the  land  productive 
and  equally  valuable.  This  part  of  the  island  may  be  compared 
with  St  Clement's  parish,  Jersey,  and  it  is  from  this  neighbourhood 
that  the  market  receives  its  greatest  vegetable  supply.  The  soil 
on  the  rising  ground  assumes  a  stifTer  appearance,  and  is  said  to 
be  richest  in  the  parishes  of  St  Andrew  and  St.  Martin,  although 
portions  of  Catel,  St.  Saviour^s,  and  Foret  are  equally  good  ;  the 
other  parts  are  not  considered  of  equal  value.  There,  as  well  as 
in  Jersey,  the  richest  soil  lies  on  a  clayey  bottom,  beneath  which 
are  argillaceous  schists  and  gneiss ;  but  where  granite  exists,  the 
soil  becomes  considerably  lighter :  the  lowland  is  strictly  granite,, 
and  the  part  of  the  island  comprising  the  upper  parishes  is  com- 
posed of  gneiss,  &c.  It  must  be  observed  that,  although  in  many 
parts  the  soil  is  very  deep  and  rich,  still,  in  these  respects,  it 
does  not  equal  Jersey.     With  regard  to  climate  much  may  be 
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said  in  favour  of  Guernsey :  here  as  in  the  sister  island  the  tem- 
perature is  mild,  and  the  air  salubrious :  plants,  which  in  England 
are  cultivated  with  care  in  greenhouses,  will  here  be  seen  to 
thrive  well  in  the  open  air ;  frosts  are  neither  severe  nor  dur- 
able ;  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  bj  gentle  sea-breezes. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west  and  south-west,  except 
in  the  spring,  when  north-east  winds  sometimes  prevail.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Guernsey  is  quoted  at  three  degrees 
lower  than  that  of  Jersey.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  about 
36  inches. 

With  regard  to  property,  the  tenure  is  very  similar  to  that 
before  described  ;  but  there  is  one  essential  difference  ;  it  is — 
that,  according  to  the  law  of  succession,  property  becomes  much 
more  divided.  A  freehold  is  purchased  in  the  same  maqner  as 
in  Jersey  ;  it  is  paid  for  either  in  money  or  in  rents.  The  system 
of  rents  differs,  inasmuch  as  in  this  island  they  are  due  in 
com,  but,  as  the  payment  is  more  conveniently  made  in  cash, 
the  Court  fixes  every  year  at  Easter  the  average  price  of  the 
value  of  corn,  and  determines  thereby  the  annual  value  of  the 
rent  per  quarter. 

In  the  division  of  property,  the  privileges  of  eldership  are  not 
so  great  as  in  the  other  island.  In  Guernsey  little  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  an  acre  is  all  that  the  eldest  can  claim  with  the  house ;  he 
is  also  at  liberty  to  keep  possession  of  all  lands  to  which  he  can 
have  access  without  crossing  the  public  road,  but  for  such  parts 
as  exceed  his  own  share  he  must  pay  to  his  co-heirs  the  price 
put  upon  it  by  the  assessors  of  the  parish  in  which  the  land 
is  situated ;  in  general,  the  assessments  are  made  high,  and 
it  frequently  follows  that  the  eldest  is  compelled  to  waive  all 
ideas  of  purchase.  With  the  exception  of  one  part  of  the 
land,  which  is  reserved  for  the  sons,  and  out  of  which  has  been 
taken  the  eldership,  the  real  property  is  divided — two-thirds 
among  the  sons,  and  one-third  among  daughters ;  but  should 
their  relative  numbers  give  an  advantage  to  the  daughters  if  a 
third  were  allotted  to  them,  the  sons,  by  waiving  their  claim  to 
the  point  of  land  in  question,  may  compel  them  to  forego  that 
advantage,  and  to  share  equally  with  brothers.  From  the  extreme 
subdivision  of  land,  farms  are  still  smaller  than  in  Jersey,  none 
exceeding  40  acres ;  and  the  average  may  altogether  be  said  to 
be  at  least  one-fourth  less  in  extent  than  in  the  last-mentioned 
island.  The  value  is  also  much  less :  within  a  mile  of  town,  land 
may  be  had  for  the  annual  rent  of  5/.  per  acre ;  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  island  the  usual  price  is  4/.,  in  many  cases  even  less. 
The  system  of  rotation  is  not  particularly  attended  to,  but  llie 
following  is  what  is  considered  the  old  Guernsey  course : — 
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let  year  .. 

Wheat. 

2nd  ,    .. 

ParanipB. 

3id    „    .. 

Wheat 

4th    „    .. 

Barley  and  clover. 

5th    „    .. 

Clover. 

6th    „    .. 

Wheat.    And  so  on. 

Since  the  introduction  of  other  root  crops  this  system  has  given 
way  ;  nevertheless,  even  at  present,  it  is  difficult  to  say  precisely 
what  is  the  general  course  followed :  for  on  examination  of  various 
farms,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  some  portion  or  other  the  farmers 
differ  from  one  another.  As  a  rule  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  : — 

Ist  year  ..   Wheat. 

2nd   f,    ..  Parsnips  and  other  roots. 

3rd    „    ..  Wheat. 

4th    „    . .   Oats  and  clover. 

5th    „    ..  Clover  (fed)  and  turnips. 

6th    „    ..  Roots. 

7th    „    ..  Wheat. 

Turnips  are  not  grown  to  any  extent,  nor  yet  carrots  ;  but  the 
principal  root  crops  are  decidedly  parsnips  and  mangolds. 
Among  cereals  wheat  is  chiefly  grown,  but  more  oats  and  barley 
are  cultivated  than  in  Jersey.  Certain  fields  and  lowlands  are 
laid  down  to  permanent  grass  for  bay,  and  only  broken  up  and 
renewed  when  exhausted. 

On  a  farm  of  17  acres  this  has  been  found  the  usual  distribu- 
tion of  crops : — 

Acres. 

Hay  and  grass         y^ 

Turnips Of 

Parsnips 1 

Potatoes Oi 

Carrots Oi 

Mangolds         OJ 

Wheat     2i 

Oats  and  barley      1 

Gardens,  &c.,  where  are  grown  cahhages  and 

other  vegetables        Of 

On  a  farm  of  this  extent  the  stock  may  consist  of  4  cows,  6 
heifers,  2  horses,  1  ox,  and  6  or  7  pips.  In  Guernsey  oxen  are 
much  used  for  agricultural  labour.  Wheat  is  usually  sown  in  the 
early  part  of  January,  and  the  manure  applied  consists  of  vraic 
ashes ;  the  proportion  being  the  same  as  in  Jersey.  The  average 
produce  of  wheat  is  from  3^  to  4  quarters  per  acre,  llie  drill  is 
becoming  general  for  cereals,  and  the  rate  of  seed  sown  per  acre  is 
abont  68  Ihi.  The  harvest  takes  place  about  the  same  time  throngh- 
ont  the  Channel  Islands  (August.)  In  this  island  the  sheaves  are 
made  three  times  larger  than  in  Jersey ;  this  follows  from  the  use 
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of  the  large  reaping-book,  which  is  more  common  than  in  the 
other  island.  Wheat  is  extremely  ripe  when  cut,  so  much  so  that 
a  great  deal  is  lost,  and  the  following  spring  is  often  seen  growing 
up  with  the  clover.  The  stacking  of  com  is  peculiar ;  the  staddle 
is  composed  of  only  four  stone  pillars,  with  the  frame  resting  on 
them  ;  the  stack  is  made  up  in  a  conical  shape  until  it  becomes  so 
small  that  no  more  can  be  added ;  the  summit  is  then  thatched 
with  [straw.  To  strangers  the  effect  of  these  is  singular ;  but 
although  the  natives  have  seen  the  English  and  other  modes, 
they  are  satisfied  with  their  own  ;  so  much  so  as  not  to  consider 
any  change  requisite. 

The  threshing  of  corn  is  precisely  the  same  as  before  de- 
scribed. When  the  harvest  is  ended,  the  land  is  well  covered 
with  manure :  stable  manure  is  preferred,  but  when  the  quantity 
will  not  admit  of  its  being  entirely  used  up  for  one  purpose 
%Taic  is  substituted.  For  parsnips  following  the  wheat-crop 
the  manure  is  ploughed  in  sufficiently  deep  to  ensure  its 
being  entirely  buried.  It  is  then  left  until  the  end  of  Februaiy, 
when  it  is  again  ploughed  with  the  large  plough,  as  in  Jersey. 
The  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  and  the  plants  are  cleaned  of  weeds 
three  times  during  the  season.  The  fiat  hoe  is  not  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  a  small  square  tool  with  a  short  handle, — so  short 
that  men  are  compelled  to  kneel  on  the  ground  when  using  it. 
In  this  island  parsnips  are  much  cultivated,  and  their  properties 
much  esteemed  for  cattle  ;  20  tons  per  acre  are  considered  a  good 
crop.  Many  oxen  are  fattened  with  this  root,  they  are  extremely 
fond  of  it  and  fatten  rapidly  ;  for  pigs  also  it  is  used  with  the 
greatest  advantage. 

After  parsnips,  wheat  again  follows,  but  in  this  case  the  pro- 
duce is  considerably  less  than  when  following  clover,  mangolds, 
or  turnips.  Oats  come  next,  sown  in  February,  and,  when  of  a 
certain  size,  clover  is  added  for  the  following  year.  In  produce, 
oats  average  about  5  quarters  per  acre.  When  the  oats  have 
been  harvested,  the  clover  springs  up,  and  in  the  following 
summer  is  fed  off;  occasionally,  if  fine,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  another  year,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  broken 
up  in  the  early  fall  of  the  first  year  for  turnips.  The  turnip 
commonly  sown  is  the  Purple-top  Tankard ;  the  Aberdeen  is  also 
grown,  but  only  partially  ;  as  for  the  Swedish,  it  has  become 
very  unpopular,  and  is  little  grown,  owing  to  its  almost  in- 
variable failure.  The  yield  of  Tankard  turnips  is  usually  from 
20  to  30  tons  per  acre.  The  rotation  recommences  with  wheat, 
followed  by  roots,  &c.,  as  above  mentioned.  Mangolds  are 
sown  either  in  the  second  course  (after  wheat)  or  in  the  last, 
after  clover.  In  Guernsey,  mangolds  yield  from  40  to  50  tons 
per  acre.     The  mode  of  ploughing,  thinning,  &c.,  is  the  same  as 
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ia  the  other  island.  Of  late  years  (since  the  disease),  potatoes 
have  not  been  grown  except  for  the  wants  of  the  island ;  some 
few  are  exported,  but  an  equal  quantity  may  be  said  to  be 
imported.  The  produce  per  acre  is  considerably  less  than  in 
Jersey.  This  valuable  esculent  also  forms  part  of  the  second 
course  with  parsnips,  &c. 

Carrots  have  no  fixed  course  ;  much  depends  on  the  land  that 
can  be  spared  for  them.  They  are  usually  sown  in  March,  and 
the  produce  per  acre,  when  the  crop  is  good,  is  not  much  less 
than  27  tons.  The  carrot  is  not  a  root  which  fills  up  much  space 
on  the  farms  of  either  island. 

In  consequence  of  its  frequent  tillage,  the  land  is  free  from  all 
weeds.  It  is  a  common  rule,  when  a  root  or  grain  crop  has  been 
removed,  to  take  a  plough  and  skim  the  ground  at  once,  the 
manure  being  in  most  cases  first  applied.  Heavy  manures  are  at 
all  times  used  for  mangolds,  parsnips,  &c. ;  but  in  former 
times,  before  these  roots  were  cultivated  to  any  extent,  the 
fourth  course,  which  was  then  barley,  was  that  which  received 
the  heaviest  dressing.  Barley,  when  ripe,  is  seldom  or  never 
cnt,  but  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  made  into  sheaves. 
Notwithstanding  that  several  leading  agriculturists  have  used 
their  endeavours  to  check  this,  still  the  peasantry  persevere  in  the 
practice,  believing  that  it  causes  great  benefit  to  the  young  clover 
growing  in  it.  This  system  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  followed  in 
Jersey,  where  it  is  observed  that  the  harder  you  can  keep  the 
surface  the  better  will  be  the  crop  in  the  ensuing  summer.  Hay  is 
chiefly  made  from  permanent  grasses ;  these  are  dressed  in  the 
winter  with  short  stable  manure,  which  generally  returns  an 
abundant  produce ;  but  cattle  do  not  feed  upon  hay  made  with 
these  grasses  so  well  as  upon  the  clover  and  rye-grass  mixed. 

Vetches,  as  a  crop,  are  more  commonly  cultivated  in  this 
island  than  in  Jersey.  They  are  usually  followed  by  turnips, 
which  yield  a  good  return ;  in  fact,  it  is  after  vetches  that  the 
finest  are  grown. 

The  farms  being  smaller  than  in  the  sister  island,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  fields  are  also  smaller  in  the  same  proportion  : 
li  acres  is  fully  the  average  size.  They  are  also  divided  by 
large  embankments  of  earth,  on  the  top  of  which  furze  is  seen 
growing  luxuriantly  ;  this  furze  is  used  by  the  country  people  for 
heating  the  oven  for  baking.  At  the  field  entrances  you  will 
rarely  see  gates,  except  on  property  belonging  to  the  higher  class. 
Very  many  field  entrances  are  to  be  seen  with  only  a  bar  placed 
across  to  prevent  cattle  from  entering. 

The  dwelling  houses  are  in  general  patterns  of  cleanliness.  The 
exterior,  in  particular,  presents  a  striking  example  of  taste ;  flowers 
and  creepers  of  various  sorts  invariably  adorn  the  walls,  the  wood- 
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work  appears  as  if  it  had  been  lately  painted,  and  the  ensemb! 
is  strikingly  neat  and  pretty.  The  farm  offices  are  not  so  larj 
or  well  disposed  as  they  might  be,  but,  nevertheless,  the  inmat 
are  comfortable  and  well  attended  to.  Very  little  difference  cxis 
between  the  general  arrangements  of  the  farm-houses  of  eithi 
island.  The  different  stables,  sties,  sheds,  liquid-manure  tank 
press-houses,  &c.,  will  all  be  found  to  have  their  allotted  plac 
Cider  is  not  so  plentifully  made  as  in  Jersey,  but  the  mode  < 
making  it  is  precisely  the  same. 

The  farm  implements  also  vary  little  :  the  ploughs  are  moi 
primitive  in  appearance,  but  they  are  considered  to  work  wel 
The  drill  is  on  a  small  scale,  but  suitable  to  the  size  of  tl 
farms ;  its  value  is  about  five  guineas.  The  spades  are  mad 
after  English  patterns,  with  short  handles^ 

With  regard  to  stock,  what  has  been  said  of  one  island  : 
equally  applicable  to  the  other.  The  Guernsey  man  is  as  prou 
of  his  cow  as  the  Jerseyman,  and  each  feels  satisfied  that  \ 
possesses  the  pure  and  only  genuine  animal  known  as  tb 
Aldemey  cow.  Although  a  great  difference  exists  in  the  appea 
ance  of  the  animals,  it  is  an  open  question  which  possesses  tb 
greatest  merit.  The  Guernsey  cattle  are  the  largest  of  tfa 
Channel  Islands  breed,  but  for  symmetry  the  palm  is  awarde 
to  those  of  Jersey.  The  former  does  not  vary  so  much  in  colov 
as  the  latter,  but  is  usually  red  and  white.  The  points  whic 
guide  the  Judges  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Exhibition 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  other  island. 

It  is  the  custom  here  also  to  tether  cattle  when  out.  Con 
calve  usually  in  the  early  spring,  and  receive  the  same  attentio 
and  food  at  that  period  as  in  Jersey;  in  short,  the  treatmei 
and  feeding  at  all  times  is  perfectly  similar.  The  produc 
may  also  be  said  to  average  about  the  same,  for,  aJthoug 
the  greatest  rivalry  on  this  point  exists  between  the  farmers  c 
both  islands,  on  investigation  it  will  be  found  that  the  account 
of  produce  correspond.  The  fattening  of  oxen  is  carried  on  hex 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  may  be  computed  that  one-sixth  of  th 
supply  is  fed  on  the  island.  One  of  the  great  properties  of  th 
breed  is  that  it  will  fatten  rapidly,  and  produce  meat  of  excellei 
quality. 

The  breed  of  horses  is  mixed,  owing  to  the  introduction  c 
different  sorts  both  from  England  and  France.  The  farmer' 
horse  is  usually  a  small  animal,  calculated  for  all  his  work  ani 
not  of  any  great  value. 

Pigs  in  general  are  fine,  approaching  in  appearance  a  crofl 
between  the  Hampshire  and  Berkshire  breeds.  They  are  fattmie 
as  in  Jersey,  parsnips  being  the  principal  food. 

The  management  of  the  dairy  differs  from  what  has   bee; 
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heSoice  described,  inasmuch  as  it  is  here  customary  to  dium  the 
milk  and  not  the  cream.  The  churning  takes  place  twice  every 
week ;  the  time  occupied  for  making  butter  is,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  2^  hours,  never  less,  but  often  more 
than  3,  and  sometimes  even  the  whole  morning  and  afternoon, 
depending  much  on  the  temperature,  which  it  is  here  said  should 
be  68  degrees.  The  Guernsey  butter  is  very  good,  but  it  remains 
a  query  whether  more  or  better  butter  is  obtained  by  this  system 
of  churning  the  milk.  It  is  said  that  a  trial  once  took  place  to 
test  if,  by  churning  the  cream  only,  the  same  quantity  could 
be  made,  and  that  it  was  found  not  to  be  the  case  ;  therefore  the 
mode  of  churning  the  milk  has  been  continued.  If  the  tempera* 
tore  be  too  low,  hot  water  is  added  until  it  arrives  at  60  degrees 
at  least ;  some  chum  at  this,  whilst  others  prefer  a  temperature  of 
68  degrees. 

The  following  is  an  authentic  statement  of  the  exports  of 
cattle  during  the  last  two  years  : — 

18ff7.      0868. 

Oxen  and  bulls 51  41 

Cows  and  calves 666        695 

At  the  last  census,  taken  in  1851,  Guernsey  contained  29,733 
inhabitants.  This  population  is  differently  composed  from  that 
in  the  sister  island  (Jersey) :  in  the  latter  it  was  said  that  one- 
fourth  were  either  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  foreigners ;  but 
here  the  proportion  of  strangers  is  comparatively  small.  Of 
country  people  there  are  three  classes :  first,  the  landowner,  who 
possesses  substantial  property  ;  secondly,  the  smaller  proprietor ; 
ijbirdly,  the  cottager.  But  the  object  which  one  and  all  h^e  in 
view  is  the  same  throughout — viz.  the  acquirement  o^  wealth 
and  independence.  The  first  class,  having  naturally  the  most 
means  at  their  command,  live  on  a  more  elevated  scale  than  the 
rest :  they  have  servants  to  assist  in  the  rougher  work  of  their 
occupations,  and  live  at  ease ;  but  they  invariably  work  them- 
selves. The  smaller  proprietors  do  not  employ  servants,  but  do 
the  entire  work  themselves  ;  and  by  strict  economy  seldom  fail 
to  attain  the  object  in  view.  In  families  belonging  to  this  class 
many  members^  turn  their  attention  to  trades,  as  well  as  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  will  occasionally  snatch  a  day  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  land ;  others  may  be  fishermen,  who  devote 
their  leisure  moments  to  that  calling.  The  third  class  consists 
of  labourers,  who,  in  most  cases,  having  by  industry  earned  suffi- 
cient to  build  small  cottages  on  the  patrimonial  division  which 
may  have  fallen  to  their  lot,  strive  by  their  labour  to  increase 
their  store. 

Throughout  the  islands  the  manner  of  living  is  nearly  the 
same.     There  are,  perhaps,  no  people  who  rise  earlier  or  retire 
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to  rest  later  than  the  native  farmers  of  the  Channel  Islands : 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  their  being  at  work  in  the  morning 
before  four  o'clock,  and  yet  seldom  is  it  that  they  take  their 
rest  before  ten  at  night.  The  regular  meals  are — breakfast  at 
half-past  six  o'clock,  dinner  at  noon,  and  tea  at  six.  The  morn- 
ing and  evening  meals  consist  of  tea,  bread,  butter,  and  fish.  In 
Guernsey  it  is  common  for  the  men,  instead  of  tea,  in  the  evening 
to  substitute  what  there  is  called  rdtie — ^this  is  made  with  cider 
and  bread,  &c.  The  dinner  consists  chiefly  of  vegetable  soup 
and  meat.     At  all  times  the  beverage  is  cider. 

To  persons  of  a  limited  income  the  Channel  Islands  offer 
several  advantages :  the  articles  which  are  regarded  as  necessaries 
of  life  are  considerably  cheaper  than  in  England.  The  climate 
also  is  a  great  recommendation;  its  mildness  and  evenness  of 
temperature  render  the  islands  a  very  desirable  abode,  espe- 
cially for  invalids.  Houses  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  rents, 
free  from  taxes  of  any  amount.  The  markets  are  well  sup- 
plied, and,  last,  but  not  least,  no  class  of  individuals  can  justly 
complain  of  the  lack  of  good  society.  It  has  been  said  that,  in 
Jersey,  the  spirit  of  independence  is  a  marked  trait  in  the 
native's  character;  here  the  same  is  found,  though  somewhat 
less  sturdy  ;  but  in  matters  concerning  the  agriculture  of  the 
island  they  are  truly  devoted  to  their  ancient  customs — so  much 
so,  as  almost  to  consider  any  change  as  detrimental  to  its 
interest. 


Alderney. 

Aldemey  is  the  nearest  of  the  islands  to  either  coast.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  island  is  strictly  barren  :  the  absence  of 
woods  leaves  it  exposed  to  winds  from  all  sides  of  the  Channel, 
and  the  only  shelter  are  the  stone  walls  which  here  and  there 
serve  as  enclosures.  Although  Alderney  is  more  exposed,  it 
is  quite  as  healthy  as  any  of  the  other  islands.  Of  late  years 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  Govern- 
ment works,  which  are  being  carried  out  here  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  The  position  of  the  island  makes  it  the  principal 
outpost,  in  fact,  one  of  the  keys  of  the  Channel.  Before 
these  works  were  undertaken  it  was  annually  growing  poorer, 
and  the  population  growing  less,  for  want  of  work.  At  the 
time  of  the  last  census,  in  1851,  the  exact  number  of  inha- 
bitants was  3333.  Of  these,  1671  were  natives,  1083  English 
and  Welsh,  324  Irish,  156  French,  and  99  Scotch.  Ten  years 
before  the  entire  population  scarcely  exceeded  1000.  The 
entire  length  of  the  island  is  said  to  be  between  three  and  four 
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miles,  and  its  breadth  one  and  a  half  miles.  The  soil  is  pro- 
ductive :  it  rests  on  grit,  porphyry,  and  granite,  but  it  is  only  of 
late  years  that  much  land  has  been  cultivated.  That  part  called 
the  Braye  is  that  which  is  most  tilled ;  its  appearance  is  singular, 
owing  to  the  very  minute  properties,  and  the  strange  way  in 
which  the  crops  are  sown :  you  will  see  long  narrow  stripes 
of  different  sorts  of  produce  lying  in  different  directions,  and 
some  of  them  so  narrow  that  it  is  a  puzzle  to  find  out  how  the 
farmer  can  turn  his  plough.  The  small  town  of  St.  Anne  com- 
prises, with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  houses  in  the  island  :  and 
the  want  of  houses  scattered  over  the  surface  gives  the  island  a 
deserted  aspect.  The  agriculture  of  Aldemey  is  certainly  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  islands,  though  the  land  is  good  ;  it  is 
chiefly  light,  but  in  some  of  the  valleys  becomes  stiff.  For- 
merly, before  the  increase  of  population,  sufficient  com  and 
other  produce  was  grown  for  the  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  three  farms  only  which  deserve  notice  ;  these  are  tilled 
as  in  Guernsey,  and  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  grass  are  pro- 
duced. Vraic  or  seaweed  is  quite  as  much  prized  in  Aldemey 
as  in  either  of  the  other  islands  for  manure,  its  moisture  being 
particularly  adapted  for  the  soil.  The  Aldemey  cow,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  is  not  unlike  the  animals  in  the  other 
islands,  in  size  only  do  they  differ ;  their  horns  also  are  parti- 
cularly small  and  curved  in :  about  one  hundred  are  annually 
exported.  Horses  are  generally  indifferent.  It  has  been  said  of 
their  pigs  that  many  when  fat  will  weigh  as  much  as  their  well- 
fed  cows.  As  in  Sark,  several  of  the  inhabitants  unite  agri- 
culture with  fishing.  The  mode  of  life  in  Aldemey  is  primitive,, 
though  not  more  so  than  in  Sark  or  in  some  of  the  country 
parishes  of  the  other  islands.  There  are  some  few  English 
resident  half-pay  officers,  who  here  enjoy  the  quietude  and  hap- 
piness of  life.  A  tolerable  house  may  be  had  at  from  10/.  to 
15/.  a-year,  and  meat  and  poultry  are  somewhat  cheaper  than 
in  Guernsey. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  a  few  words  may  be  said  of  the 
constitution  of  Aldemey.  It  consists  of  an  assembly  called  the 
States,,  and  of  a  Court  of  Judicature,  which,  however,  has  no 
power  in  criminal  cases,  all  such  being  tried  in  Guernsey.  The 
States  are  composed  of  six  jurats,  named  by  the  ratepayers,  and 
of  a  president  named  by  the  Crown,  and  also  of  the  douzainiers, 
who  are  consulted,  but  have  no  vote.  In  reality,  the  States  and 
Court  are  the  same  body. 
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Sabk. 

The  small  island  of  Sark  lies  about  six  miles  eastward  of  Gaern- 
sey ;  its  length  is  about  three  miles,  and  its  width  averages  about 
one  mile.  The  island  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Great  Sark  and  Little  Sark.  The  island 
is  a  table-land,  with  few  valleys,  having  no  declivity  to  the  sea  at 
any  part,  except  a  trifling  one  at  the  northern  extremity :  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  barrier  of  cliffs  rising  from  200  to  400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  To  the  visitor  the  first  impression  of  Sark  will 
be  that  it  is  barren. '  The  peninsula  of  Little  Sark  is  connected 
with  the  other  portion  by  a  narrow  isthmus  known  as  "La 
Coupee :"  this  is  a  very  narrow  and  lofty  ridge ;  its  length  is 
about  450  feet,  and  its  width  varies  from  5  to  8  feet :  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  of  about  300  feet  on  the  eastern  side,  with  shelving 
and  broken  rocks  on  the  western,  give  it  a  terrific  appearance. 
As  this  narrow  ridge  forms  the  only  communication  between  the 
two  portions  of  the  island,  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  both 
young  and  old,  are  obliged  to  pass  it. 

Sark  contains  a  population  of  between  800  and  900  persons,  a 
number  much  less  than  the  island  could  support,  but  the  increase 
of  the  population  is  checked  by  the  manner  in  which  the  land  is 
held. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  considered  even  greater  than  in 
Jersey  or  Guernsey.  Sark  is  also  the  richest  of  the  Channel 
Islands  in  minerals  ;  the  working  of  silver-mines  was  carried 
on  briskly  at  one  time,  but  is  now  discontinued.  As  has  been 
said,  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  vegetation  begins  at  the  point 
where  mineralisation  ceases.  The  main  rock  of  the  islaml  is 
gneiss,  and  on  its  northern  and  southern  extremities  it  is  tipped 
with  granite.  The  mode  of  farming  is  carried  on  somewhat  after 
the  Jersey  system ;  the  agricultural  implements  are  more  rude, 
but  the  same  rotation  is  observed  ;  and  although  Sark  is  a  smaller 
island  than  Alderney,  its  agriculture  at  present  is  far  before  it. 
The  principal  and  most  abundant  products  are  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  parsnips;  the  exportation  of  grain  to  Guernsey,  and 
the  fattening  of  oxen,  form  the  mainstay  of  the  farmer.  Remains 
of  the  ancient  feudal  system  still  exist,  but  the  most  singular 
feature  is  the  law  concerning  the  possession  and  division  of  pro- 
perty. There  are  forty  copyhold  possessions  in  the  island ;  no 
copyholder  can  sell  or  dispose  of  a  part  of  his  property:  he 
may  sell  the  whole,  but  in  that  case  one- thirteenth  of  the  pur- 
chase goes  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  In  case  of  death  the  pro- 
perty devolves  wholly  upon  the  eldest  son,  and,  should  there 
be  no  son,  to  the  eldest  daughter,  or,  failing  such,  to  the  eldest 
collateral  branch.     In  short,  all  properties  must  continue  entire 
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as  originally  granted.  Widows  during  their  lifetime  enjoy  one- 
third  of  the  entire  property.  About  800  acres  of  land  are  in 
caltivation,  and  it  is  computed  that  two-thirds  of  the  produce 
are  exported.  The  soil  is  a  very  rich  loam,  extremely  well 
adapted  for  root  crops ;  the  principal  root  grown  is  the  parsnip, 
which  is  employed  for  fattening  oxen  and  pigs ;  the  manure  em- 
ployed as  in  all  the  other  islands  is  seaweed.  The  cattle  here 
are  not  so  much  thought  of  as  in  the  other  islands,  nor  is  the 
same  attention  paid  to  them.  The  horses  are  small  and  rough, 
not  unlike  mountain  ponies,  and  the  native  sheep  are  singularly 
small.  Cider  is  also  manufactured  to  a  certain  extent,  but  for 
quality  little  can  be  said  in  its  favour.  In  Sark  almost  every 
proprietor  possesses  his  boat,  for  the  Sarkese  all  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  fishing,  and  every  article  which  is  not  the  produce  of  the 
island  has  to  be  imported  from  Guernsey. 

Altogether  Sark  is  a  remarkable  spot  The  lord  of  the  manor 
is  the  sole  impropriator  of  tithes ;  he  receives  the  tenth  sheaf 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  likewise  the  same  of  wool  and 
lamb.  Sark  forms  part  of  the  bailiwick  of  Guernsey,  and  is 
under  its  jurisdiction  in  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  matters ; 
but  the  local  management  is  vested  in  the  Seigneur  and  his  forty 
tenants,  who  together  compose  an  Assembly,  which  sits  three 
times  every  year. 

Little  can  be  said  of  Sark  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view ;  the 
farms  are  small,  and  the  system  which  they  follow  is  the  same 
that  was  introduced  by  its  early  inhabitants,  who  were  natives  of 
Jersey.  The  island  was  ceded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Helier  de 
Carteret,  one]  of  the  members  of  the  St  Ouen  family,  Jersey, 
br  services  rendered  to  his  country.  The  inhabitants  being  ex- 
clusively engaged  in  fishing  and  agriculture,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  solitude  should  have  proved  an  obstacle  to  im- 
provement. The  natives  do  not  differ  from  their  ancestors  in 
customs  and  manners,  but  continue  to  pursue  their  course 
through  life  in  the  same  way.  It  is  a  fact  worth  mentioning 
that  the  jail  of  Sark  is  rarely  tenanted.  The  people  are  well- 
disposed,  and  have  few  temptations  to  immorality. 

It  has  often  been  thought  by  visitors  that,  if  building  leases 
were  granted  for  a  long  date  on  certain  parts  of  the  seignorial 
estates,  the  value  of  property  would  be  enhanced ;  but  persons 
better  acquainted  with  the  minutiae  of  the  island  are  of  opinion 
that  the  prosperity  of  Sark  would  end,  should  the  law  on  landed 
property  be  altered. 
Beauffiontj  Jersei/,  1859. 
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V. — Beet-root  Distillery.     By  F.  R.  de  la  TsfenONNAis. 

The  cultivation  of  root  crops,  wherever  it  has  been  adopted  s 
one  of  the  elements  of  the  rotative  course  of  husbandry,  has  neve 
failed  to  achieve  a  most  remarkable  improvement  in  agriculture 
not  only  as  an  immediate  and  profitable  source  of  production  t 
the  farmer,  but  also  as  a  powerful  means  of  bringing  the  land  t 
that  desirable  state  of  cleanliness  and  comminution  of  tiltl 
without  which  manures  are  powerless  in  the  soil,  and  the  natun 
elements  of  fertility  which  the  soil  may  possess,  unavailing. 

In  England  the  necessity  of  an  increased  supply  of  fodder  fc 
improved  breeds  of  cattle  has  made  the  cultivation  of  root  crop 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  operations  of  husbandry :  inasmuch  a 
its  immediate  result  is  the  production  of  meat,  dairy  produce 
and  manure,  the  market  value  of  which  is  not  only  steady,  bu 
gradually  increasing  ;  whereas  the  price  of  cereals  is  fickle  beyon 
human  control,  continually  ascending  or  descending, — ^betwee 
extreme  dearth  too  abnormal  to  last,  and  extreme  cheapnes 
ruinous  to  the  producer.  It  may  then  be  asserted  that  the  pre 
duction  of  beef  and  mutton  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whol 
system  of  English  agriculture  revolves.  Since  the  repeal  of  th 
Com  Laws  the  London  market  has  become  the  cereal  mart  of  tb 
world  ;  and  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  is  not  so  much  regi 
lated  by  the  accidents  of  scarcity  or  plenty  at  home,  as  by  tb 
same  accidents  all  over  the  world.  If  the  wheat  crop  has  faile 
in  cloudy  England,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  English  farm< 
will  find  in  the  enhanced  price  of  that  commodity  a  compens< 
tion  for  the  deficiency  in  the  produce  of  his  land ;  the  cheerin 
beams  of  plenty  are  shedding  joy  and  riches  in  more  favoure 
lands,  and  the  reflection  of  foreign  harvests  is  permitted  to  shir 
upon  free  England. 

Although  the  cultivation  of  root  crops  has  furnished  tl 
English  farmer  with  the  means  of  combating  the  effect  < 
an  unshackled  foreign  competition  in  corn  upon  his  own  marke 
by  enabling  him  to  feed  a  larger  supply  of  beef  and  muttoi 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  happy  results  would  be 
sufficient  incentive  in  France,  for  instance,  to  lead  to  the  ado] 
tion  of  that  cultivation;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  beneficii 
results  of  that  culture  would  by  no  means  be  identical.  Englis 
breeds  of  cattle  have  been  so  much  improved  within  the  last  fifl 
years  in  their  precocity  and  wonderful  aptitude  to  fatten,  that  tb 
time  they  have  to  remain  in  the  feeding-stall  has  been  reduced  i 
least  by  half,  as  compared  with  continental  breeds.  A  buUoc 
when  two  years  or  two  years  and  a  half  old ;  a  sheep  at  tweh 
or  fourteen  months;  a  pig  at  nine  months,  are  sent  to  tb 
shambles,  and  realized  in  hard  cash.     Whereas  periods  of  twic 
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and  in  many  cases  three  times,  that  length  are  necessary  to  bring 
continental  breeds  to  the  same  weight  and  degree  of  fatness; 
and  this  means  three  times  more  expense  .in  food,  and  three  times 
more  capital  engaged,  with  a  proportionate  loss  of  interest. 

These  preliminary  considerations  naturally  lead  me  to  the 
subject  of  this  paper — viz.  beet-root  distillery.  In  this  and  other 
subjects  equally  important  connected  with  agricultural  practice 
in  France,  lies  the  problem  of  the  application  of  purely  manu« 
facturing  operations  to  agriculture.  Hitherto,  and  especially  in 
England,  agricultural  pursuits  have  been  exclusively  confined  to 
the  production  of  the  raw  materials  of  food  and  raiment.  But 
the  question  arises,  whether  the  farmer  could  not  advantageously 
bring  his  goods  to  market  in  a  more  elaborate  form — for  in- 
stance, flour  instead  of  com,  beef  and  mutton  instead  of  live 
stock,  bacon  instead  of  pork,  flax  instead  of  flax  straw,  &c.  &c.  ? 
Being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  steam-power  for  many  farm 
operations,  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  him  to  aspire  to  a  more 
extended  use  of  a  motive  power  now  become  indispensable ; 
bat  as  these  points  are  somewhat  foreign  to  my  subject,  I  mention 
them  merely  as  a  ready  illustration  of  the  idea  of  adapting  manu- 
facturing processes  to  agriculture,  which  seems  now  to  prevail  in 
France  in  so  remarkable  a  degree. 

There  are  many  peculiarities  in  French  agriculture  which 
render  the  adoption  of  English  principles  altogether  impossible. 
The  nature  of  the  climate,  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil,  the  wants 
of  the  population,  and  the  requirements  of  French  commerce, 
have  strongly  influenced  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  rendered 
manufacturing  operations  a  matter  of  necessity  to  the  farmer.  In 
at  least  one-half  of  France  vines  are  cultivated,  and  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  makes  his  own  wine  upon  his  farm  premises.  In  the 
south  he  cultivates  the  mulberry  tree,  feeds  silkworms  upon  his 
farm,  and  produces  raw  silk.  Tobacco,  several  tinctorial  plants, 
hemp,  flax,  olives,  poppies,  colza,  and  other  oleaginous  vege- 
tables, cover  a  considerable!  portion  of  the  arable  land  ;  and  in 
many  instances  most  of  these  plants  are  used  as  raw  materials 
upon  the  farm  premises,  and  seiit  to  market  ready  for  consump- 
tion. Everybody  knows  how  the  first  Napoleon  created  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root  What  was  then  a  neces- 
sary expedient,  has  become  in  our  times  an  important  branch 
of  industry  and  a  powerful  stimulant  to  agricultural  progress,  by 
introducing  the  cultivation  of  root  crops  into  the  routine  of 
French  agriculture — the  happy  results  of  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  the  North  of  France  and  Belgium,  where  the  land  is  better 
cultivated  and  more  productive  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Continent. 

The  grape  disease,  which,  like  the  potato  blight  in  Ireland 
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and  elsewhere,  has  so  mysteriously  scattered  ruin  and  desolatioa 
throughout  the  vine  districts  of  France,  has  given  birth  to 
another  manufacturing  operation,  readily  adapted  to  the  farm, — 
I  mean  the  distillery  of  beet-root ;  and  the  question  I  have  now 
to  examine  is,  whether  that  operation  ceases  to  be  advantageous 
with  the  dire  necessity  that  gave  it  birth,  or  whether  it  may  be 
classed  as  a  lucrative  adjunct  to  agricultural  pursuits,  easy  in  its 
operation,  and  at  all  times  attended  with  ultimate  profit  ?  My 
present  object  is  to  examine  the  bearings  of  this  problem,  by 
faithfully  and  impartially  reproducing  the  arguments  of  both 
parties,  in  order  that  every  one  may  form  his  own  conclusions 
from  the  facts  I  shall  bring  forward ;  for  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  advantages  of  beet-root  distillery  are  by  no  means  uni- 
versally admitted  in  France:  it  is  still  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy ;  and,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  arguments  are  influenced 
by  the  excitement  of  partisanship  or  the  heat  of  discussion,  it 
is  not  an  easy  task  to  disentangle  truth  from  error. 

The  cultivation  of  beet-root  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  North  of 
France  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  In  these  districts  there 
are  several  departments  where  it  forms  the  staple  of  agricultural 
produce,  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar ;  these  are : 
the  PaS'de- Calais,  Nordy  Aisne,  Somme,  and  Seine-InfMeure. 
In  the  departments  of  Oise^  Seine,  Seine  et  Oise^  Seine  et  Mame, 
mangolds  are  cultivated  exclusively  as  food  for  cattle,  as  they  are 
in  England ;  and  it  is  principally  in  these  districts  that  the  beet- 
root distilleries  have  been  established.  Beet-roots,  tc^ether  with 
carrots,  are  also  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  France,  but  more  as  an 
exception  than  as  a  rule.  In  the  South,  for  instance,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  climate  is  too  dry ;  although,  in  a  recent  tour  through 
the  whole  of  the  southern  districts  of  France,  I  have  seen  fields 
of  mangold,  remarkable  for  the  luxuriance  and  freshness  of 
the  foliage,  and  comparative  size  of  the  root.  I  imagine  that  by 
the  use  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  which,  by-the-bye,  does  not 
seem  to  be  better  known  in  France  than  guano  was  in  England 
fifty  years  ago,  crops  of  mangold  could  be  grown  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  South  of  France,  especially  in  that  magnificent 
plain  extending  from  the  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean, — which 
includes  the  valleys  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Lot,  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  district  traversed  by  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  from 
Cette  to  Bordeaux.  The  virgin  savannahs  of  the  New  World 
can  alone  bear  a  comparison  with  the  luxuriance  of  that  rich 
plain  through  which  flow  the  Garonne  and  its  lateral  canal ;  and 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  crops  are  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  owing  to  want  of  drainage,  shallow 
cultivation,  and  general  ignorance. 

In  those  districts  of  the  North  of  France  where  sugar  manu- 
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{actorles  exist,  the  kind  of  beet-root  generally  cultivated  is  that 
known  under  the  name  of  Silesian,  Its  mode  of  cultivation  does 
not  greatly  differ  from  that  pursued  in  England.  The  soil  is 
broken  up  soon  after  harvest  by  a  shallow  ploughing.  During 
the  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter  manure  is  carted  upon  the  land, 
whenever  the  wheat-sowing  will  allow.  Sometimes  the  manure 
is  put  in  by  a  very  shallow  ploughing,  which  merely  covers  it 
with  a  thin  layer  of  soil ;  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  winter,  it 
is  further  buried  to  a  depth  of  at  least  ten  inches*  Early  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  allow^  the  surface  is  com- 
minuted with  repeated  harrowing,  clod-crushing,  &c.  The 
harrows  generally  used  are  made  of  wood,  but  iron  ones  are 
gradually  getting  into  use.  The  time  of  sowing  is  between  the 
15th  of  April  and  the  15  th  of  May.  After  sowing,  the  land  is 
heavily  rolled.  The  seed  is  generally  drilled  in  rows  20  inches 
apart.  As  soon*  as  the  plants  appear,  and  the  lines  are  clearly 
discernible,  the  field  is  horse-hoed,  in  order  to  eradicate  the  first 
weeds.  A  few  days  later,  when  a  second  crop  of  weeds  has  grown, 
the  intervals  are  again  horse-hoed;  and. then  come  the  hand-hoe 
and  the  labourer's  hands  to  thin  and  single  the  plants,  &c. 

The  land  is  generally  so  foul  in  France,  and,  for  want  of  the 
application  of  stimulating  manures,  the  growth  of  the  young 
plant  is  so  slow,  that  frequent  hoeings  are  required,  in  order  to 
keep  the  plant  from  being  smothered. 

The  majority  of  farmers,  who  have  no  horse-hoes,  are  obliged  to 
use  the  hand-hoe,  and  thus  four  distinct  operations  are  necessary. 

The  first,  when  the  lines  are  visible,  to  destroy  the  weeds  be- 
tween the  rows. 

The  second,  when  the  plants  have  four  leaves,  to  thin  and 
isolate  the  bunches. 

The  third,  to  finally  single  the  plants,  clear  away  the  weeds, 
and  loosen  the  soil. 

These  operations  take  place  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of 
June. 

The  fourth  operation  clears  the  crop  of  the  last  weeds ;  this 
takes  place  in  July. 

The  average  cost  of  these  four  operations  is  about  lis.  3d,  per 
acre : — the  first  costing  about  2s.  9d. ;  the  second,  6s. ;  the  third, 
bs. ;  and  the  fourth,  3s.  6d. 

Mangolds  are  pulled  off  in  October  and  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember ;  they  are  then  stored  in  heaps  partly  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  covered  either  with  straw  or  sods.  The  pulling  off  and 
loading  in  the  waggons  costs  about  12s.  per  acre. 

The  sugar  manufacturers  have  an  interest  in  commencing  their 
operations  early.  They  generally  press  the  farmers,  with  whom 
they  enter  into  contracts,  to  begin  delivering  the  roots  from  the 
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latter  end  of  September ;  but  this  request  is  seldom  complied 
with,  as  there  is  a  saying  that  the  root  makes  its  weight  in 
October,  The  delivery  seldom  commences  before  the  10th  of 
October,  and  by  the  10th  of  November  all  the  crop  must  be 
under  cover. 

^he  place  occupied  by  the  cultivation  of  mangolds  in  the 
rotative  course  of  French  agriculture  varies  according  to  the 
pursuits  of  the  agriculturists.  If  the  farmer  is  a  sugar  manufac- 
turer, the  breadth  of  roots  he  cultivates  is  naturally  larger.  In 
that  case  it  occupies  about  two-fifths  of  his  farm ;  two-fifths  are 
under  white  crops;  and  one-fifth  under  seeds.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  farmer  is  not  a  manufacturer,  he  cultivates  roots  only 
as  an  element  of  the  four-course  rotation,  and  follows  pretty 
nearly  the  same  system  as  is  usual  in  England,  with  this  differ^ 
ence,  that,  as  turnips  are  not  cultivated  in  France,  mangolds  ex- 
clusively fill  up  the  space  allotted  to  both  crops  in  this  country. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  proper  manure,  such  as  superphosphate 
and  salt,  and  also  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  land  is 
prepared,  the  average  crop  of  mangold  is  not  near  so  heavy  in 
France  as  it  is  in  England.  In  soils  naturally  fertile,  or  well 
tilled  and  abundantly  manured,  25  tons  of  roots  per  acre  are  con- 
sidered a  very  heavy  and  unusual  crop  ;  but  the  average  does 
not  certainly  exceed  16  tons  per  acre  in  the  northern  departments, 
and  12  tons  elsewhere. 

The  price  usually  paid  by  the  sugar  manufacturer  has  lately 
varied  much.  When  the  beet-root  distilleries  were  flourishing, 
that  is,  when  the  vine  disease  had  greatly  enhanced  the  price  ojf 
alcohol,  mangolds  were  readily  bought  at  24«.  a  ton ;  before 
that  period  the  price  did  not  exceed  12s.  In  1857  the  price 
was  20^. ;  in  1858,  about  16^. ;  and  for  1859, 16s.  are  now  offered. 

The  pulp  from  which  the  saccharine  juice  has  been  extracted 
is  equal  to  about  24  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  roots,  and 
is  considered  better  and  more  nutritive  than  an  equal  weight  of 
roots  for  cattle.  The  manufacturers  sell  the  pulp  at  about  12«. 
a  ton,  and  it  is  readily  bought  at  that  price  by  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  who  bring  it  back  in  their  carts  on  their  return  from 
taking  the  roots  to  the  factory. 

In  those  districts  where  there  are  no  sugar  manufacturers,  the 
species  of  mangold  cultivated  is  the  yellow  globe;  it  is  there 
solely  used  as  fodder,  either  raw,  in  which  form  it  is  generally 
cut  up  and  mixed  with  chaff,  or  else  macerated,  fermented,  or 
boiled,  and  then  mixed  with  clover  hay,  vetches,  oilcake,  or  the 
refuse  of  the  mill-stones,  such  as  bran,  husks  of  g^in,  &c. 

The  climate  of  the  beet-root  districts  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  England.  The  temperature  in  winter  ranges  between 
4^  below  zero  up  to  14^  above  (centigrade),  equal  to  25^  to  57^ 
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Fahr. ;  in  summer  generally  from  12°  to  18°  (54°  to  64°  Fahr.)  ; 
the  extreme  being  30°  and  sometimes  32°  (86°  to  90°  Fahr.).  In 
autamn  the  temperature  is  generally  mild,  and  ranges  from  2° 
to  12°  (36^  to  54°  Fahr.) ;  but  often  in  November  there  are 
sharp  frosts,  when  the  temperature  comes  down  as  low  as  6° 
below  zero  (^21°  Fahr.).  Spring  is  also  frequently  cold  and 
sharp.  The  average  fail  of  rain  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  in 
the  central  part  of  England. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  outline  of  the  conditions  under 
which  mangolds  are  cultivated  in  France,  I  will  proceed  to  de- 
scribe the  operation  of  distilling,  with  the  most  authentic  results, 
which  personal  inquiries  made  during  a  recent  journey  to  France 
have  enabled  me  to  gather. 

The  existence  in  mangolds  of  substances  from  which  alcohol 
could  be  extracted  by  distillation  has  been  known  for  many  years, 
but  it  was  only  under  the  impulse  of  the  high  price  of  spirits 
resulting  from  the  vine  disease,  and  the  prohibition  by  the  French 
government  of  the  distillation  of  grain  in  the  year  1854,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  com,  that  this  principle  began  to  receive  a  practical 
application.  In  1854-55  many  sugar  manufacturers,  instead  of 
making  sugar,  turned  to  the  distillation  of  beet-root,  for  the  value 
of  alcohol  had  reached  the  unheard-of  price  of  177  francs  per  hec- 
tolitre, or,  in  English  figures,  about  6«.  6(f.  a  gallon.  The  substi- 
tution of  the  production  of  beet-root  alcohol  for  that  of  sugar  in 
the  winter  1854-55  created  in  the  sugar-returns  no  less  a  defi- 
ciency than  40,000  tons,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  that  was  distilled  instead,  reached  at  least  3^  millions  of 
gallons.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  farmers  should  have 
tamed  their  attention  to  so  profitable  a  mode  of  disposing  of  their 
produce,  and  even  at  that  early  period  of  the  history  of  beet-root 
distillation  no  less  than  one  million  gallons  of  beet-root  spirit  were 
produced  from  agricultural  stills.  Notwithstanding  this  great 
supply  from  a  source  hitherto  neglected,  the  deficiency  in  the 
usual  sources  of  production  from  the  wine  district  was  so  great, 
that,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  French  home  consumption 
and  export  commerce,  immense  quantities  of  raw  spirits  were 
imported  from  this  country.  It  is  calculated  that  during  the  year 
1855  no  less  than  2,200,000  g;allons  of  spirits  were  imported 
into  France,  chiefly  from  England. 

As  long  as  this  abnormal  state  of  the  spirit  trade  lasted,  the 
system  of  distilling  alcohol  from  beet-root,  considered  as  a  branch 
of  agricultural  industry,  and  carried  on  by  the  farmer  upon  his 
farm,  found  no  detractor,  for  the  advantages  were  undeniably 
great ;  but  when  the  market  reassumed  its  previous  condition, 
and  the  price  of  alcohol  returned  to  its  ordinary  limits,  there 
arose  the  question  whether  or  not  that  operation  really  was  an 
advantage  to  agriculture,  and  many  inquiries  and  calculations 
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were  made  to  prove  or  disprove  that  proposition.  Before  I  enter 
more  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  I  will  briefly  describe 
the  very  simple  process  now  used  in  France — a  process  known 
by  the  name  of  the  inventor  and  patentee,  M.  Champonnois. 

The  apparatus  necessary  for  the  distillery  is  neither  expen- 
sive nor  intricate.  It  simply  consists  of  two  or  three  tubs 
for  soaking  the  slices,  four  tubs  for  fermenting,  and  an  ordinary 
still. 

The  roots  are  first  cleaned  and  washed,  then  sliced  in  the 
usual  way  into  longitudinal  pieces.  These  are  placed  in  the 
soaking- tubs  with  hot  water,  to  macerate.  The  object  of  that  pro- 
cess is  to  dissolve  the  saccharine  matter,  and  separate  it  from 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  root.  This  operation  lasts  about  an 
hour.  The  hot  slices  are  then  removed,  and  carted  away  as  pulp 
,for  cattle.  The  pulp  loses  by  maceration  from  20  to  25  per 
cent  of  its  weight ;  which  represents  the  amount  of  saccharine 
juice  obtained.  This  juice  is  run  into  the  fermentation-tubs, 
where  it  remains  24  hours,  and  is  then  passed  through  the  still 
in  the  usual  manner. 

There  are  in  the  Champonnois  process  several  points  which 
greatly  recommend  its  adoption,  from  their  simplicity  and 
economy.  For  instance,  the  hot  water  necessary  to  the  mace- 
ration of  the  slices  is  supplied  after  the  first  day  from  the 
residue  of  the  still,  that  is,  the  juice  itself  minus  its  alcohol. 
This  juice  when  removed  from  the  still  has  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature  to  macerate  the  roots,  and  thus  effect  a  great 
economy  of  fuel.  By  this  plan,  whatever  nutritive  substance 
may  remain  suspended  in  the  juice  after  the  alcohol  has  been 
removed,  is  not  wasted,  but  is  again  absorbed  by  the  pulp ;  so 
that  in  reality  the  root  has  lost  nothing  of  its  constituents  except 
the  alcohol  producing  sugar. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  system  is  what  is  called  the 
continuous  fermentation.  Formerly  to  produce  the  necessary 
fermentation  in  each  tub  it  was  necessary  to  add  each  time  a 
certain  quantity  of  beer-ferment  or  yeast.  This  not  only  occa- 
sioned a  certain  expenditure,  but  also  great  irregularity  in 
the  fermentation.  The  system  of  continuous  fermentation  con- 
sists in  running,  without  any  interruption,  fresh  juice  from  the 
macerating  into  the  fermenting  tubs,  already  filled  with  juice 
in  a  fermented  state ;  so  that  the  decomposition  of  the  saccharine 
matter  and  its  consequent  transformation  into  alcohol  is  con- 
tinuous, and  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  fourth  tub  the  fermen- 
tation is  complete,  and  the  juice  is  ready  for  the  still. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  following  points: — 

1.  The  yield  of  alcohol. 

2.  The  cost  of  the  process. 

3.  The  nutritive  value  of  the  pulp. 
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The  first  and  second  points  are  easily  disposed  of.  The  French 
Imperial  Society  of  Agriculture  has  fully  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  in  1856  is  suf- 
£ciently  accurate  to  determine  with  certainty  the  average  yield 
of  alcohol  and  the  cost  of  the  process.  The  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  consisted  of  men  whose  names  are 
well  known  in  the  scientific  world,  and  are  a  sufficient  pledge  of 
the  valoe  of  their  observations  and  the  accuracy  of  their  conclu- 
sioDs.  Among  them  we  find  such  men  as  Boussingault,  Payen, 
Bandement,  Yvart,  Pasquier,  Delafond,  &c.  It  is,  then,  with 
entire  confidence  that  I  take  from  the  report  read  by  M.  Baude- 
ment  before  the  Society  on  the  6th  of  August,  1856,  the  fol- 
lowing particulars. 

The  Committee  visited  eighteen  distilleries,  and  found  that 
the  average  percentage  of  alcohol  amounted  to  4'19 ;  and  since 
that  investigation  took  place  nothing  has  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  distillers  to  impugn  that  conclusion.  It  follows,  then,  that  it 
takes  2  tons  6  cwts.  3  qrs,  of  roots  to  produce  an  hectolitre  of 
absolute  alcohol  (i,  e.  of  the  strength  of  100  degrees),  equal  to 
about  22  imperial  gallons. 

The  expenses  attending  the  management  of  the  Champonnois 
process  of  distilling  amounts  to  6s.  b^d,  per  ton  of  roots,  divided 
as  follows : — 

£.    s,    d. 

Fuel      0    13 

Labonr  and  yarious  expenses     0    3    6| 
Interest  and  repairs      ..      ..018 


Total        0    6    5J 

So  that  the  cost  of  producing  an  hectolitre  or  22  gallons  of 
spirits  rectified  to  100  degrees  amounts  to  about  lbs.  6^.,  or 
about  ^d.  per  gallon.  But  to  this  cost  must  be  added  the 
diffBrence  between  the  value  of  the  beet-root  before  and  after 
Biacerati^Mi,  that  is  between  the  raw  mangold  and  the  pulp. 

This  is  the  turning  point  where  continental  agriculturists  begin 
to  differ,  and  the  question  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  demand 
extreme  caution  and  prudent  reserve  in  its  handling. 

To  come  to  a  right  estimate  we  must  begin  by  ascertaining 
the  money-value  of  a  ton  of  roots.  We  know  what  value 
in  alcohol  it  will  yield  by  distillation ;  we  know  the  cost  of  the 
process,  because  Uiese  items  can  be  easily  and  accurately  deter- 
mined ;  bat  not  so  with  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  mangolds,  because  the 
circiimstaDces  by  which  its  production  is  attended  are  so  varied 
and  so  much  mixed  up  with  other  accounts,  that  it  is  next  to  im* 
possiUe  to  ascertain  its  cost  with  anything  like  certainty.  There 
are. two  ways  of  making  the  calculation ;  one  by  ascertaining  the 
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cost  of  production,  which,  as  I  have  just  stated,  is  next  to  impos- 
sible— the  other  by  taking  as  a  basis  the  selling  price  of  the  roots. 
Of  the  two  the  former  would  of  course  be  the  most  satisfactory, 
for  the  selling  price  of  any  goods  is  by  no  means  a  criterion  of  their 
intrinsic  value ;  but  I  will  take  the  latter  as  the  only  one  available. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  average  market- value  of  beet-root  in 
France,  taking  the  range  of  the  last  six  years,  is  about  14j.  per  ton. 
The  cost  of  manipulation  being,  as  we  have  seen,  65. 5^.,  it  follows 
that  the  quantity  of  alcohol  extracted  from  one  ton  of  mangolds 
costs  2O5.  bd.  But  from  this  amount  must  be  deducted  the  value 
of  the  pulp ;  and  here  is  another  difficulty  which  has  become  the 
theme  of  very  angry  discussions  in  French  agricultural  papers  — 
What  is  the  proportionate  value  of  the  pulp  as  compared  with 
the  root?  A  great  many  experiments  have  been  made  by  the 
partisans  of  distilleries ;  and  if  we  were  to  accept  the  conclusions 
they  have  drawn  it  would  appear  that  pulp  is  equal  in  nutritive 
qualities  to  the  roots  themselves,  weight  for  weight.  I  shall 
presently  refer  to  some  of  the  experiments  that  have  been  made, 
in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
ducted. Nearly  all  the  distillers  visited  by  the  French  Com* 
mittee  from  the  Imperial  Society  stated  that  from  their  expe- 
rience the  pulp  was  equal  to  the  roots.  Thus,  out  of  eighteen 
distillers  examined,  five  were  of  opinion  that  the  pulp  is  supe- 
rior to  the  root;  five  gave  no  other  opinion  but  that  pulp  is 
an  excellent  food  for  cattle ;  two  thought  the  pulp  equal  to  the 
root ;  two  considered  the  pulp  inferior  to  the  root  by  at  least  25 
per  cent. ;  one  other  declared  pulp  superior  to  many  other  kinds 
of  fodder,  without  specifying  which ;  another  said  he  preferred 
pulp  at  9«.  6^.  a  ton  to  beet-roots  at  16«. ;  others  gave  no  reply. 
The  average  value  of  these  answers  would  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  pound  of  pulp  is  equal  to  one  of  root  in  nutritive 
quality  —  a  fact  which  requires  confirmation  by  further  ex- 
periments, and  which,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  established  by 
the  mere  assertion  of  the  distillers.  But,  whatever  the  dif- 
ference may  be,  it  is  certain  that  pulp  is  a  valuable  food  for 
cattle,  and  that,  if  it  has  lost  some  of  its  nutritive  elements  by 
the  process  of  maceration,  that  loss  cannot  be  considerable,  it 
is  further  proved  that  pulp  is  exceedingly  palatable  to  cattle,  who 
eat  it  with  avidity.  It  is  also  easy  of  digestion,  and  when  mixed 
up  with  chaff,  oil-cake,  or  any  farinaceous  food,  it  forms  an 
energetic  element  of  fattening.  M.  Baudement,  in  his  very 
clever  report,  gives  a  value  of  7^.  3i  to  the  quantity  of  pulp  pro- 
duced by  a  ton  of  roots  after  maceration,  which  being  deducted  from 
20s.  5d.f  there  remains,  as  the  net  cost  of  the  alcohol  extracted 
from  one  ton  of  roots,  the  sum  of  13s.  2d. ;  and,  consequently, 
the  cost  of  one  gallon  of  alcohol  would  stand  at  about  1$.  7cf. 
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This  figure,  however^  does  not  represent  the  actual  cost  of  a 
gallon  of  spirit  fit  for  the  market.  When  it  comes  out  of  the 
still  it  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  essential  oils,  and  ahout  fifty 
per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  water.  This  mixture  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Flegme^  and  must  either  be  rectified  or  sold  in 
the  market  as  it  is.  The  process  of  rectification  up  to  ninety- 
four  degrees,  the  usual  strength  of  alcohol  in  the  market,  adds 
about  9^.  to  the  cost  of  a  gallon  of  spirit  distilled  from  beet-root, 
which  gives  us  a  total  of  2«.  4d.  per  gallon.  So  it  may  be  assumed, 
that  whenever  the  price  of  spirits  will  allow  a  profit  upon  that 
cost,  there  is  an  advantage  in  distilling ;  when  otherwise,  there  is 
a  loss. 

And  yet  there  are  certain  distillers  who  contend  that,  at  what- 
ever price  alcohol  may  be,  there  is  always  an  advantage  to  the 
farmer  in  taking  his  roots  to  the  feeding-stalls  by  passing  them 
through  the  distillery.  Such  warm  partisans  of  the  system  main- 
tain that  part  of  the  expenses  charged  to  the  distillery  would 
be  incurred  if  the  roots  were  given  directly  to  the  cattle.  For 
instance,  the  roots  must  be  washed,  sliced,  and,  as  is  generally 
practised,  boiled ;  so  that  in  both  cases  these  preliminary  expenses 
would  be  the  same ;  and  the  only  difference  would  then  be  the  loss 
of  nutritive  elements  by  distillation.  In  effect,  the  sugar  has 
been  abstracted  and  turned  into  alcohol ;  but,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  one  of  my  informants,  the  sugar  abstracted  from  the  roots 
is  safely  stored  in  casks  as  alcohol  for  the  market ;  and  experience 
proves  that  the  value  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol  thus  abstracted 
from  the  roots  is  greatly  higher  than  that  of  the  quantity  of 
nutritive  elements  lost  in  the  roots  by  the  process.  Then  arises 
the  question,  whether  alcohol  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  nutri- 
tion, and  therefore,  whether  the  pulp  in  losing  its  sugar  has  lost 
any  important  constituent  of  its  nutritive  qualities  ?  These  are 
questions  which  I  would  not  presume  to  solve  without  making 
careful  experiments,  which,  I  understand,  are  now  being  made 
by  Mr.  Voelcker  at  Cirencester.  But  assuming  that,  weight  for 
weight,  pulp  is  equal  to  roots,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  dis- 
tiller's reasoning  is  a  plausible  one,  and  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  agriculturists  in  this  country. 

There  is  another  point  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  I  have 
stated  that  the  roots  lost  by  maceration  about  25  per  cent,  of 
their  weight ;  but  we  have  seen  that  the  raw  spirit  on  its  exit 
from  the  still  contains  50  per  cent,  of  water, — so  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  that  loss  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  weight  of  the  roots  must 
be  mere  water.  At  all  events,  it  is  very  clear  that  pulp  cannot, 
any  more  than  roots,  constitute  a  complete  food  for  animals. 
Neither  possesses  all  the  requisite  constituents  of  nutrition  and 
fattaung ;  they  must  of  necessity  be  mixed  up  with  other  ingre- 
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dients  generally  produced  upon  the  farm,  and  whicby  being 
likewise  incomplete  as  to  their  nutritive  qualities,  are  thus 
rendered  useful  from  being  mixed  up  with  the  pulp. 

Mr.  Bella,  the  learned  Director  of  the  Agricultural  CoU^e  of 
Grignon,  made,  some  years  ago,  some  valuable  experiments  upcm 
the  feeding  qualities  of  pulp,  and  its  hygienic  effects  upon  cattle. 
From  these  he  concluded  that  the  transition  between  the  ordinary 
r6gime  and  the  feeding  with  pulp  must  be  carefully  managed,  and 
that  animals,  on  leaving  the  pulp  rigimey  experience  a  greater 
difficulty  in  passing  to  another  kind  of  food,  than  when  leaving 
the  ordinary  system  to  adopt  the  pulp  regime. 

These  experiments  were  carefully  made ;  and  in  order  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  objects  Mr.  Bella  had  in  view,  I  will  annex,  as 
an  appendix  to  this  paper,  a  full  report  of  one  of  these  experi- 
ments made  upon  two  milk  cows,  together  with  others  made  upon 
sheep. 

It  would  appear,  from  all  the  experiments  made  in  France,  that 
pulp  as  food  is  better  suited  to  fattening  than  to  breeding  stock. 

M.  Delafond,  Professor  at  the  Veterinary  College  of  Alford,  and 
a  Member  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Society, 
made  an  additional  report  upon  the  use  of  pulp  in  feeding  cattle ; 
from  which  I  will  extract  a  few  passages,  which  will  throw  some 
light  upon  its  effects  upon  the  health  and  fattening  of  animals, 
the  secretion  of  milk,  &c. 

The  temperature  of  the  slices  after  maceration  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  boiling  water.  They  are  removed  to  a  suitable  place, 
there  to  be  mixed  up  with  chaff  and  various  other  ingredients,  in 
order  to  absorb  the  juice  which  might  flow  away.  Then  l^e 
mixture  is  thoroughly  made  with  a  wooden  shovel ;  fermentation 
sets  in,  and  maintains  a  certain  heat  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours.  The  mean  temperature  is  equal  to  about  35^  centigrade 
(95°  Fahr.).  ^ 

The  analysis  of  pulp  shows  that  it  contains  from  87  to  90  per 
cent,  of  water ;  compared  with  the  roots,  it  is  found  defici^at  in 
sugar  only,  although  it  still  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  it.  It 
possesses  all  the  organic  constituents  of  the  root,  besides  some 
organic  acids  and  some  earthy  saline  substances  derived  from  the 
soil  adherent  to  the  roots.  The  subsequent  fermentation  which 
arises  in  the  mixture  of  hot  pulp  with  chaff,  oil-cake,  &c.,  pro- 
duces, besides,  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol,  and,  perhaps,  also 
some  volatile  oils,  yielded  by  the  rape-<»ke  and  the  hay. 
The  chaff,  and  especially  the  oil-cakes,  contribute  also  to  the 
mixture  a  large  proportion  of  fatty  matter.  This  mixture,  when 
made  in  suitable  proportions,  according  to  the  age,  the  kind, 
the  breed,  &c.,  of  the  animals,  will  always  provide  a  suitable 
food  to  fill  the  stomachs  of  ruminants  without  overloading  tb^n. 
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and  famish  the  constituents  necessary  for  the  growth  of  young 
animals,  the  preservation  of  a  healthy  condition^  and  the  fatten- 
ing of  cattle.     I  quote  here  from  the  Report: — 

'*  The  fermented  mixture  containiug  a  noticeable  quantity  of  water  possesses 
all  the  oonditions  necessary  to  the  nutrition  of  ruminants ;  it  necessitates  mas- 
tication, and  produces  a  sufiBcient  salivation  to  facilitate  rumination  and 
digestion.  It  gets  into  the  mmen  at  a  temperature  of  from  30  to  36  degrees 
(oentigradeX  or  almost  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  thus  it  does  not  cool 
the  digestive  viscera.  This  mixture,  then,  has  not  the  fault  of  dry  nutritive 
matters,  which  always  require  an  abundant  salivation,  and  always  need  to  be 
warmed  in  the  rumen." 

From  this  consideration,  Mr.  Delafond  thinks  that  pulp  thus 
prepared  is  to  be  preferred  to  mangold,  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes, 
&C.,  given  raw  and  in  an  unfermented  state  to  cattle.  He  thinks, 
farther,  as  an  important  consideration,  that  the  nutritive  matter 
thus  prepared  and  fermented  softens  and  penetrates  dry  sub- 
stances,— such  as  the  husks  of  com,  the  leaves,  the  stems,  and 
the  seeds  ;  which  thus  become  easier  to  ruminate  and  digest  He 
remarks  also,  that  the  acetic,  lactic,  pectic  acids,  together  with 
the  vinasse*  appear  to  favour  digestion,  and  render  it  more  rapid, 
and  thence  mcnre  profitable.  Besides,  the  animals,  finding  in  the 
fermented  preparation  a  quantity  of  water  almost  sufficient  to 
quench  their  thirst,  scarcely  drink  anything,  and  thus  avoid 
introducing  into  their  stomachs  a  quantity  of  cold  water,  always 
considerable,  and  so  much  greater  in  proportion  as  the  food  they 
take  is  drier.  These  injections  of  cold  water,  by  cooling  the 
rumen  and  overloading  it,  frequently  cause  terrible  indigestions, 
which  not  unfrequently  end  in  death. 

I  am  not  aware  how  far  the  fermentation  system  of  feeding 
cattle  is  practised  in  this  country.  I  have  never  met  with  it  in 
any  of  the  many  farms  I  have  visited ;  and  I  think,  from  the 
beneficial  results  obtained  from  that  system  in  France,  where  it 
is  generally  adopted,  that  it  deserves  a  trial  in  England ;  for  if  it 
should  be  found  advantageous,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  powerful 
inducement  to  attempt  the  distillation  of  mangolds. 

But  here  arises  the  question  whether  the  roots  grown  in 
England  possess  the  same  constituents,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  same 
proportion  of  saccharine  matter,  as  those  raised  upon  French  soil 
and  under  the  influence  of  French  climate.  Chemistry  alone 
can  give  an  answer  to  this.  With  this  view,  I  will  therefore 
examine  various  analyses  made  in  France  and  in  England  by 
men  of  unquestionable  merits  and  abilities. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  beet-roots,  and  all  are  not  equally 
suitable  for  the  production  of  either  sugar  or  alcohol.     I  have 

*  Name  ^ven  to  the  dregs  of  the  still  used  to  macerate  the  sliced  roots. 
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already  stated  that  the  kind  preferred  by  the  sugar-manufacturers 
is  the  white  Silesian,  with  green  or  pink  necks ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  these  varieties  are  also  the  best  for  the  still.  If  the 
exclusive  object  of  the  distiller  were  the  production  of  spirits,  no 
doubt  but  the  variety  of  beet-root  containing  the  largest  quantity 
of  saccharine  matter  would  be  much  better  suited  to  the  purpose 
of  his  industry  than  any  other.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  consideration  that  the  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  treat  of 
beet-root  distillery  as  an  abstract  manufacture,  but  as  a  branch  of 
agricultural  economy ;  and  therefore  we  have  two  things  to  con- 
sider :  one  that  is  paramount,  and  constitutes  the  principal  aim 
of  the  operation—!  mean,  the  production  of  food  for  the  live 
stock  of  the  farm ;  and  the  other,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  accessory — the  production  of  alcohol.  It  is  then  a  matter  of 
importance  to  consider  whether  the  cultivation  of  the  variety  of 
beet  called  yellow  globe,  although  evidently  not  so  rich  in  sac- 
charine matter,  is  not,  nevertheless,  more  advantageous  to  the 
distilling  farmer,  on  account  of  its  greater  yield  in  bulk  per 
acre. 

Let  us,  therefore,  compare  the  average  yield  of  an  acre  of 
sugar-beet,  and  its  value  in  alcohol  and  food  for  cattle,  with  that 
of  an  acre  of  yellow  globes. 

In  France  the  average  crop  of  Silesian  beet-root  does  not  ex- 
ceed 12  tons  per  acre.  Taking  the  average  yield  of  alcohol  at 
4*64  per  cent.,  and  the  decrease  in  weight  effected  in  the  pulp  by 
maceration  at  24  per  cent,  one  acre  would  produce  about  129 
gallons  of  spirits  and  about  9  tons  of  pulp. 

We  have  seen  that  the  cost  of  working  a  ton  of  roots  amounts 
to  6^.  bd. ;  the  12  tons  will  then  cost  3/.  17^.,  and  the  gallon  of 
unrectified  spirit  a  fraction  more  than  Id, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  yield  of  yellow  globes  is  fully 
19  tons  per  acre,  yielding  only  3*43  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  76 
per  cent,  of  pulp  :  this  would  give  in  pure  alcohol  143  gallons, 
and  14^  tons  of  pulp :  the  cost  of  working  19  tons  at  65.  bd. 
would  come  to  6/.  Is.  11  if.,  which  would  bring  the  cost  of  dis- 
tilling one  gallon  of  spirit  to  11^. 

The  balance-sheet  will  stand  thus  for  the  two  crops  : — 

Sugar  Beet-roots  per  Acre. 

£.    s.  d. 

129  gallons  of  spirits  at  1» 6    9  0 

9  tons2cwt.  ofpulpat  10».       4  10  0 

10  19    0 
Less  cost  of  manipulation 3  17    0 

Balance  of  profit       £7    2    0 
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Tdlaw  Globe  per  Acre.  £.  $,   d, 

143  gallons  of  spirits  at  l5 7    3    0 

14  tons  10  cwt.  of  pulp  at  108 7    5    0 

14    8    0 
Lesscost  of  manipulation 6    1  11 

Balance  of  profit     £8    6    1 

From  the  above  calculations  it  would  appear  that  the  farmer 
would  get  11,  4s.  Id,  more  per  acre  bj  cultivating  the  yellow 
globe,  although  less  rich  in  saccharine  matter. 

I  will  now  compare  an  analysis  of  French-grown  beet-roots, 
made  by  my  friend  M.  Baudement,  the  learned  Professor  of 
"Zootechny  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  MdtierSj  in  Paris, 
with  one  of  English-grown  mangolds,  kindly  communicated  to  me 
bj  Professor  Voelcker,  of  Cirencester. 

Analysis  of  French-grown  roots,  by  Professor  Baudement,  of 
Paris  :— 

TeOow  Globe. 

Water 86-89 

Ashea  /soluble     0*65  i  ,.„.. 

^^^^^  1  insoluble  0-595| ^  ^^"^ 

Fat-producing  matters         .,     0*1269 

Nitrogenous,  or  flesh-producing  matters     ..     1*3713 
Insoluble  matters,  such  as  cellulose,  ligneous    1*078 
Sugar,  gum,  and  mucilage •     ..     9*2888 

100- 
Analysis  of  English-grown  roots,  by  Professor  Voelcker : — 

TeUow  Globe. 

Detailed  oompotitlon  of  two  samplei. 

Water         87*440  ..  88*450 

Sugar,  gum,  and  mucilage        ..      ..       7*408  ..  7*469 

Soluble  mineral  matter      1*356  ..  '952 

tJuiSSSSnTsT"'''}    ••        -956      nitrogen -155    -887 

'°SnSSSnT2r°'^'}  ••  •!«  »"-«- •<>"    '^'^ 

Cellular    fibre    and    pectinousi  o.kqq  i-oqc: 

substances  (crude  fibre)          J  -  ^  ^^"^  ''              ^^^^ 

Insoluble  mineral  matters         ..  ..  *113  ..                *074 

100-000  ..          100000 
Analysis  of  long   red   French-grown  beet-root  by  Professor 
Baudement : — 

Water        83*00 

Insoluble  matters      3*40 

Ashes 0*96 

Nitrogenous  matters         . .      . .  0*92 

Sugar,  gum,  and  mucilage       ..  11*72 

100*00 
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Analysis  of  long  red   English-grown  mangold^  by  Professor 
Voelcker: — 

Water      ..      .;      90*500 

Soluble  albuminous  compounds,  i  0*887 

containing  nitrogen  0*42        j  " 

Sugar,gum,  and  mucilage      ..      ..  5'173 

Soluble  mineral  matters 1'083 

Insoluble  albuminous  compounds,  i  o- 1 R 1 

containing  nitrogen  0-029          /  ^  ^^^ 

Cellular  fibre  and  pectinous  sub-"i  9*0^ 

stances  (crude  fibre)  j 

Insoluble  mineral  matters        ..      ..  0*083 


100-000 


A  glance  cast  upon  the  foregoing  analyses  will  at  once  satisfy 
the  reader  that  a  very  material  difference  exists  between  English 
and  French-grown  roots.  The  proportion  of  water  in  the  former 
is  considerably  more,  and  that  of  sugar  considerably  less.  It  is 
not,  then,  unreasonable  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  although 
much  heavier  crops  are  grown  in  England,  yet  that  the  smaller 
proportion  of  alcohol-producing  substance  existing  in  English- 
grown  roots  makes  it  very  problematical  whether  mangolds  could 
be  distilled  with  advantage  in  England. 

The  object  of  my  paper  being  chiefly  to  treat  of  beet-root  dis- 
tillery as  it  exists  in  France,  it  would  be  quite  foreign  to  my 
purpose  now  to  examine  that  important  question.  I  believe  the 
only  attempt  made  in  this  country  by  a  practical  farmer,  Mr. 
Dray,  has  ended  in  a  failure,  and  is  now  abandoned,  from  what 
causes  I  have  not  thought  it  discreet  to  inquire.  I  merely  mention 
the  fact,  without  presuming  to  draw  any  conclusion  for  or  against 
beet-root  distillery  in  England. 

In  France  it  would  appear,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  systeiQ  is 
highly  flourishing,  and  evidently  tends  to  spread  in  every  district. 
I  give  in  the  appendix  a  statement  of  the  distilleries  existing  in 
France  and  several  other  countries.  The  French  distilleries  are 
not  confined  to  the  beet-root  districts,  but  are  steadily  extend- 
ing into  departments  where  the  name  of  mangolds  has  hitherto 
been  scarcely  known.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  establish- 
ment of  these  distilleries  is  an  energetic  incentive  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  mangolds,  and  therefore  a  happy  means  of  agricultural 
progress. 

In  speaking  of  distilleries  I  have  only  referred  to  the  system 
patented  by  M .  Champonnois,  as  it  is  most  generally  adopted,  and 
is  in  my  opinion  the  most  simple,  the  most  economical,  and  the 
most  efficient.  There  are,  however,  two  other  systems,  which  I  will 
only  mention  by  name,  that  of  M.  Leplay  and  that  of  M.  Pluchart: 
the  former  consists  in  distilling  the  root  itself,  the  latter  differs 
from  it  in  very  few  points ;  both  are  too  complicated  to  be  accepted 
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by  the  generality  of  distillers,  and  are  confined  to  two  or  three 
establishments  only;  whilst  the  Champonnois  system  exists  in 
nearly  200  distilleries,  operating  daily  upon  two  millions  and  a 
half  tons  of  mangolds. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  by  giving  an  analysis  of  pulp  after 
maceration,  according  to  the  Champonnois  system,  and  made  by 
Professor  Baudement: — . 

Water 89*925 

Insoluble  ashes  1'125  \  o.^qa 

Soluble        „     0-905/      ^""^^ 

Fatty  matters      0*515 

Nitrogenous  or  flesh-producing  substances  1'98595 

Cellular  fibre,  &c.,  insoluble     5*23 

Sugar,  gum,  and  mucilage 0*31405 

.    100* 

By  comparing  this  analysis  with  that  of  the  root  itself,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  water  has  increased  3  per  cent., 
the  sugar,  gum,  and  other  amilaceous  substances  have  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  the  insoluble  cellular  fibre  and  pectinous 
matters  have  increased  five  times,  whereas  the  other  constituents 
remain  pretty  much  the  same.  This  would  tend  to  prove  that 
the  distilling  process  introduces  little  other  modification  into  the 
composition  of  jthe  root  than  the  abstraction  of  the  sugar,  which 
is  not  an  important  element  of  nutrition,*  and  that,  weight  for 
weight,  the  pulp  is  pretty  nearly  as  nutritive  as  the  roots  them- 
selves. 

Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  the  production  of  the  spirits  would 
then  stand  as  a  compensation  for  the  waste  of  24  per  cent,  which 
the  roots  have  sustained  by  the  process.  It  is  thus  obvious  that 
the  selling  price  of  the  spirits  must  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
wholly,  determine  the  expediency  of  distilling  roots  upon  the 
farm.  I  understand  it  is  now  selling  in  £ngland  at  lOd.  a-gallon, 
at  which  price  I  apprehend  it  cannot  pay,  for  the  loss  of  weight 
in  the  roots  and  the  expense  of  distillation  must  considerably 
exceed  that  amount. 

With  grain  at  a  low  price,  beet-root  distillation  is  scarcely 
possible  in  this  country;  and  where  the  farmer  is  so  much 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  com  market,  which  directly 
influence  the  price  of  raw  spirits,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
success  of  distilleries  must  be  extremely  doubtful,  the  risks  of 
failure  more  than  counterbalancing  the  chances  of  gain. 

*  This  is  at  yariaiice  with  the  opinion  of  many  of  oar  English  aathorities,  and 
at  all  events  must  be  considered  an  unsettled  qnestion. — H.  S.  Thompson. 
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APPENDIX. 

No.  I. — Balance-sheet  of  two  Beet-root  Distilleries  belonging  to  M.  CaU 

of  Paris. 

Farm  of  La  Briche. 

Expenses  from  1st  to  IZth  February  ^  1859. 

£.  s.  d. 

197  tons  4  cwls.  of  root  at  12».  9d 126    4  0 

13 J  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid*       6  16  0 

135  lbs.  of  yeast 2     3  9 

70  lbs.  of  grease         0    3  7 

120  lbs.  of  salt 0    5  6 

80  lbs.  of  purified  oil         1  13  8 

35  lbs.  of  ox-foot  oil 1    2  11 

Wood  fuel 6    6  6 

Hand  labour        8    8  7 

12  empty  casks 14    8  0 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  carriage  of  goods,  &c.        •»  0    8  4 

Victuals  to  the  stoker        «.  0  15  0 

Total  of  expenditure 168  15    8 

Produce. 

£.  «.   d. 

157  tons  7}  cwt.  of  pulp,  at  6«.  6cf.  a  ton         ..      ..     50  9    9 

1798  gallons  of  spirit  at  90°,  at  1».  4(/.,  equal  to  about  117  5  11 

168  15    8 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  the  gallon  of  spirit  costs  about 
Is,  4d,  to  produce,  so  that  whenever  the  price  is  under  that  figure  there 
must  be  a  loss.  The  tabular  statement  of  the  prices  of  spirit  in  France 
for  the  last  56  years,  given  below,  will  show  what  has  been  the  pecu- 
niary advantage  of  distilling  beet-roots  in  that  country. 

Farm  of  Les  Plants. 

Expenditure  from  4th  to  2Srd  Januaty,  1859. 

£.    8.  d. 

302tons32cwt.  ofroots,  atl2« 611110 

2  cubic  yards  of  wood  fuel,  at  4s 0    8    0 

9  tons  6  cwt.  coals,  at  36«.  per  ton       16  14  11 

42  lbs.  soap 0  12    2 

325  lbs.  sulphuric  acid      ..      ..       1  16  11 

50  lbs.  of  yeast 0  11     2 

25  lbs.  oil 0    9     5 

Cellarageof  1188  gallons  of  spirits 10  16    0 

Hand  labour,  &c.  (fee 7    5    0 

Total  of  expenditure 100    5    6 

*  Used  in  the  maceration  tub  to  act  upon  the  cellular  fibre  and  fftcilitate  the 
abstraction  of  the  saccharine  matter. 
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Produce, 


82  tons  170  lbs.  of  pulp,  at  6».  ^d.  .. 
1258  gallons  of  spirits  at  90",  equal  to 


£. 

s. 

r^. 

•  •          ■• 

..     26 

5 

4 

•.    .. 

..     74 

0 

1 

100    5    5 


This  would  bring  the  cost  of  producing  a  gallon  of  spirit  to  only 
1*.  3c?.  I  would  observe,  however,  that  in  the  above  accounts  no 
interest  is  charged  for  the  plant  nor  any  allowance  for  wear  and  tear. 

No.  II. — Experiments  made  hy  Mr.  Bella  at  the  Agrumltural  College  of 
Grignon^  taken  from  Professor  Baudement^s  Report  to  the  Imperial 
Agricultural  Society, 

The  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  compare  the  nutritive  value 
of  pulp  and  raw  beet-roots  respectively.  The  programme  was  as 
follows : — 

1.  To  take  two  cows  having  calved  at  the  same  time,  and  giving 
the  same  quantity  of  milk. 

2.  To  note  down  the  weight  of  each  cow. 

3.  To  note  down  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  both. 

4.  To  ascertain,  by  repeated  analyses,  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

5.  To  g^ve  each  of  the  two  cows  the  same  ration  in  weight :  pulp  to 
one,  roots  to  the  other. 

6.  To  divide  the  mangers,  so  as  to  prevent  any  error  in  the  con- 
sumption of  food. 

7.  To  take  these  diverse  measures  before  the  experiment,  and  ascertain 
now  and  then,  by  weighing  and  analyses,  the  changes  which  may  have 
occurred. 

8.  In  order  to  secure  certainty  in  the  results,  to  change  the  regime 
at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  ;  that  is,  to  give  the  rations  of  pulp  to  the 
cow  which  previously  was  fed  upon  roots,  and  the  roots  to  the  one 
which  was  fed  upon  pulp. 

9.  During  the  experiments  to  watch  carefully  the  health  of  the  animals, 
the  state  of  the  hair,  the  skin,  the  excrements;  in  a  word,  every- 
thing which  may  indicate  that  the  animal  is  in  a  satisfactory  state  of 
health,  or  else  that  it  cannot  bear  any  longer  the  regime  to  which  it  is 
submitted. 

Two  cows,  respectively  called  Zerhette  and  Aglette,  were  selected,  and 
fulfilled  all  the  conditions  stipulated  above. 

From  the  29th  February,  1856,  Zerhette  was  fed  as  follows: — 

lbs.    ozs. 

Hay        11    4 

Raw  beet-root  ..56  0 
Chaff  and  husks  ..  6  12 
Straw 11    4 

32    0 


ib3. 

ozs. 

equivalent  in 

hay 

11 

4 

)i 

14 

0 

jy 

4 

0 

)> 

4 

12 
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Aylette  received  at  the  same  time — 

lbs.     0Z8.  Um.     ozs. 

Hay      11    4    equivalent  in  hay  11    4 

Pulp     56    0                 „  14    0 

Chaflfand  husks  ..     6  12                  „  4    0 

Straw 11    4                 „  2  12 


82    0 


It  is  provisionally  assumed  here  that  pulp  and  roots  are  equal 
nutritive  qualities. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  two  modes  of  feeding,  the  two  coi 
produced  the  following  quantities  of  milk : — 


periment. 

Feb.  29. 

Mar.l. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

Zerbette  .. 
Aylette    .. 

Utres. 
7-4 

7-2 

litres. 
7-4 

7-1 

litres. 
7-3 

7*3 

Utres. 
7-4 

7-8 

litres. 
7-4 

8 

litres. 
7-4 

8 

utres. 
7-2 

7-8 

Utres. 
6-5 

7 

Htre 

7 

7- 

Mar.  8. 

9. 

10. 

XL 

12. 

13. 

14. 

Total. 

Aver 

Zerbette  .. 
Aylette    .. 

litres. 
7 

7-4 

Utres. 
7-5 

8-2 

litres. 
7«6 

9 

litres. 
6-2 

7-4 

litres. 
6-3 

7-3 

litres. 
7-2 

7-8 

litres. 
7-1 

7-8 

106-60 
115-40 

7-C 
7-6 

It  appears  from  the  above  tabular  statement,  that  the  pulp  r^i 
increased  by  one-tenth  the  production  of  milk,  oomparatively  with  1 
root  mode  of  feeding, — viz.  8*80  litres. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  that  is,  after  an  interval  of  16  days  allow 
to  elapse  between  the  two  experiments,  the  order  of  feeding  v 
changed ;  Zerbette  was  fed  with  pulp,  and  Aylette  with  roots.  Ti 
new  experiment  lasted  twenty-one  days. 


2kr.29. 

30.1 

31 

AittIIl' 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

T. 

a. 

i 

Zerbetie      ,. 
Ayleile 

Utres. 
7-7 

8*1 

UlTTSj 
S            J 

litre*.    1 

a 

rtnss, 

j^9 

Utres. 
6-9 

litreft. 
7'& 

6-9 

litres, 
9-1 

8*3 

utres. 
8-1 

Utrea. 
6-g 

6-7 

Utret 
7-7 

6-6 

Ut 
T 

e 

Apr  10. 

11. 

m 

IS. 

ic 

m 

M. 

17. 

IB. 

Toti 

Zerbette      .. 
Aylette       .. 

Utrtft. 
71 

6-3 

7-t 

6-3 

litres. 
7-4 

fi-9 

Ulreft. 
7-4 

Ulres, 
6-7 

6'7 

UtK-s. 
7 

6-3 

litres. 
G 

5-4 

Uti^a. 
7-2 

6-5 

Ulrte. 
7-1 

7*2 

15B 

148 

Zerbette,  fed  with   pulp,  produced   then   in   21  days   156*2   litr 
average  7*4. 
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AyktUy  fed  with  roots,  produced  only  148*6  litres ;  average  7  litres. 

Thus  during  these  two  periods  of  15  and  21  days  the  pulp  mode  of 
feeding  produced  respectively  115-40  litres  and  156*20:  total  271-60. 

The  root  system  produced  during  the  same  time  respectively  106*60 
and  140-60  »  255*20.  There  is  thus  a  quantity  of  milk  equal  to  16-40 
litres  in  favour  of  the  pulp. 

Analysis  cf  fht  MUk, 

To  obum  aoe  KUognmnM 

of  Butter.  of  CaaelDe. . 

litres.  Utres. 

It  reqtured  of  milk  from  Zerhette  before i   oo.og  <12'12 

experiment       J^     o    o  »J^  i^ 

On  the  14th  March  fed  with  roots      . .      . .     29*  38*10 

„       3rd  April  fed  with  pulp       ..      ..     27*5  40' 

„     nth  April  „  ....     25*5  38* 

„     19th  April  „  ..      ..     28*5  38*80 

It  required  of  milk  from  Aylette  before 'i   oa.q  46*24 

experiment       |     »w 

On  the  14th  March  fed  ^vith  pulp      ....     27'  36- 

„       3rd  April  commenced  feeding  with)  q^,  aa. 

roots f  ^^  *^ 

„     nth  April  „  31*8  57-7 

„      19th  April  „  32-1  49*9 

The  above  figures  show  in  what  proportions  the  quality  of  the  milk 
improved  under  the  influence  of  pulp  feeding,  or  decreased  with 
roots. 

Weight  of  the  two  Cows  hefore  and  after  each  Expei^ment, 


Before 

After 

Gain  live  weight 


Zerbette. 


Root  feeding, 
1st  Expmt. 


Kilogrammes. 
510 

517 


Pah)  feeding, 
2nd  Expmt. 


Kilogrammes. 
517 

555 


38 


Aylette. 


Pulp  feeding, 
Ist  Expmt. 


Kilogrammes. 
465 

477 


12 


Boot  feeding, 
2nd  Expmt. 


Kilogrammes. 
477 

494 


17 


There  results  from  this  table  that  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  two 
cows  fed  with  pulp  is  double  that  obtained  by  the  roots. 


State  of  Health  of  the  two  Cows, 
Before  the  Experiment  Boots. 

..     Good     ..      ..     Bad  condition    .. 
..     Good     ..      ..     Bad  condition    .. 


Pulp. 
Greatly  improved. 
Good. 


Zerhette 
AyletU 

From  these  divers  tables  it  appears, — 

1.  That  there  is  a  greater  increase  of  produce  with  pulp  than 

with  rootii. 

2.  That  the  quality  of  the  milk  has  also  improved  by  the  pulp 

mode  of  feeding. 

3.  That  the  live-weight  has  also  increased. 

4.  That  the  condition  is  more  satisfactory. 
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No.  III. — Extract  from  Professor  Baudement*s  Report  respecting  Expert- 
mental  Feeding  of  Sheep  with  Pxdp,  Visit  to  Messrs.  Wartette  and 
Delotq>rPs  Farms. 

Your  Committee  would  consider  they  had  but  imperfectly  fulfilled 
their  tank  had  they  not  visited  some  of  the  farms  which  supply  the 
Lieusaint  Distillery  with  roots.  In  those  belonging  to  Messrs.  Wartelle 
and  Deloupr^  we  have  gathered  most  interesting  information. 

The  former  of  these  two  intelligent  agriculturists  had  made,  during 
the  winter  season,  a  comparative  experiment  upon  the  feeding  of  two 
lots  of  sheep,  each  of  ten  animals ;  the  one  fed  upon  dry  fodder  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  other  upon  pulp. 

The  final  result  of  this  experiment^  which  lasted  forty  days,  is  as 
follows : — 

For  an  expenditure  of  U,  13;.  9d.  in  feeding  one  lot  upon  pulp,  and 
of  1/.  14*.  7d.  in  feeding  the  other  lot  with  &y  fodder,  the  following 
difference  in  the  returns  was  ascertained. 

The  first  lot  fed  upon  pulp  produced  more  than  the  other : — 

45  lbs.  meat  (net). 
6  lbs.  5  oz.  tallow. 
1030  lbs.  manure. 

The  return  in  mutton  was  39*457  per  cent,  of  the  live- weight  for  the 
lot  of  sheep  fed  with  pulp ;  it  was  only  38*073  per  cent,  for  those  fed 
with  diy  fodder. 

Mr.  Wartelle  concludes  with  us,  from  these  results,  that  his  pulp, 
which  he  had  reckoned  at  7*.  4d,  a  ton,  in  his  expenditure  of  1/.  13*.  9ef., 
has  a  far  superior  value. 

Mr.  Deloupr^  sends  every  day  to  the  Lieusaint  Distillery  a  waggon- 
load  of  mangolds,  together  with  three  sacks  or  three  sacks  and  a  half  of 
chaff,  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  pulp  from  a  ton  of  roots.  ^QJach  sack 
weighs  about  17  lbs. :  this  gives  them  a  proportion  of  about  60  lbs.  of 
chaff  to  15  cwt.  of  pulp. 

The  same  waggon  brings  back  to  the  farm  the  pulp  of  the  previous 
day's  distilling,  ready  mixed  up  with  chafi'  and  fermented.  Sometimes 
on  its  arrival  at  the  farm  a  further  quantity  of  chaff  is  added,  in  the 
proportion  of  56  lbs.  per  hundred  sheep. 

The  rations  are  from  7  to  9  lbs.  a-head  for  store  sheep,  and  22i  lbs. 
for  fattening  stock,  A  trial  of  27  lbs.  for  ewes  with  suckling  lambs 
succeeded  well. 

"We  have  never  seen  sheep-manure  richer  nor  more  abundant. 

Mr.  Deloupr^,  before  his  contract  with  the  owner  of  the  Lieusaint 
Distillery,  obtained  his  pulp  from  a  neighbouring  distillery,  where  the 
roots  are  soaked  in  water  instead  of  the  vinasse  as  used  in  Mr.  Cham- 
ponnois'  process.  He  told  us  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
two,  and  we  have  been  enabled  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  remarks. 

The  pulp  produced  by  the  water-process,  on  being  mixed  with  chaff, 
does  not  enter  into  fermentation ;  the  sheep  refuse  to  eat  it,  and  the 
only  means  the  farmer  could  think  of  to  induce  his  flock  to  consume 
the  quantity  which  his  contract  still  compelled  him  to  take  from  the 
water-system  distillery,  was  to  mix  it  up  with  that  which  he  received 
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from  the  Lieusaint  Distillery ;  and  yet  it  happened  sometimes  that  the 
sheep  actually  picked  the  latter  from  the  mixture,  and  left  the  other 
untouched.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  with  these  roots  soaked  in  water  as 
with  meat  kept  for  a  long  time  in  cold  water :  the  sugar  and  aromatic 
coostitueots  have  been  dissolved,  and  can  no  longer  excite  the  appetite 
of  animals,  or  exercise  their  indirect  but  incontestable  influence  in  the 
phenomena  of  nutrition. 

No,  IV.—Marliet  Price  of  Wine  Alcohol  in  Paris,  from  1803  to  1854. 

Average  per  Hectolitre 
of  22  gallons. 


From  1803  to  1812      4  18 

,.    1813  to  1822      6  13 


1 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
9 


„     1823  to  1832      3    7 

„    1833  to  1842      3    2 

„     1843  to  1852      3    3 

In  1853  and  1854         7    2 

Average  price  for  52  years  from  1803  to  1854  ..  4    6 

In  the  year  1856  beet-root  alcohol  began  to  appear  in  the  market. 

Its  average  price  during  the  year  18$6  was  4/.  IBs.  per  hectolitre. 

No.  V. — Comparative  Price  of  Wine  and  Beet-root  Alcohol  in  Paris,  from 
July,  1856,  to  June,  1859,  per  Hectolitre  of  22  gaihns. 


Wtoe 

Beet-root. 

wine 

Beet-root. 

1866. 

£.    *. 

d. 

£.    t. 

d. 

1868. 

£,    s. 

d. 

£.    *. 

d. 

July 

..    7   16 

0  ..  .. 

6     0 

0 

January    .. 

•  • 

..  .. 

2     8 

0 

August 

.  8    0 

0  ..  .. 

5   16 

0 

March 

,, 

..  .. 

2    8 

0 

September 

8    4 

0   ..  .. 

5     4 

0 

April 

2  14 

6  .... 

2    2 

6 

October      , 

.   8    0 

0  ..  .. 

5     9 

0 

May  ..      .. 

,, 

..  .. 

1  18 

6 

November 

9    0 

0  ..  .. 

5  12 

0 

Jime  .. 

3    5 

0   ..  .. 

2    4 

6 

December 

.   9    0 

0  ..  .. 

5    8 

0 

July  ..      .. 

3    4 

0   ..  .. 

2    4 

6 

1867. 

August      .. 

3     1 

8   ..  .. 

2    4 

0 

January    . 
February  . 
March 

.   8  10 

0  .... 

5    2 

0 

•September 

2  12 

8   ..  .. 

2    1 

6 

.  8    4 

0   ..  .. 

4  16 

9 

October      .. 

2  10 

6   ..  .. 

2    0 

0 

.    8  12 

0   ..  .. 

4  17 

6 

November.. 

2  16 

0  ..  .. 

2  10 

0 

Sf::  • 

.   8  16 

0  ..  .. 

4  18 

0 

December  .. 

2  16 

0   ..  .. 

2  10 

0 

.   9    0 

0   .... 

4  17 

6 

1869. 

June  .. 

.   9    0 

0   ..  .. 

4    8 

6 

January    .. 

2  17 

0   ..  .. 

2  15 

0 

July  .. 

.   9    0 

0  ..  .. 

4  10 

6 

February  .. 

3    3 

6   ..  .. 

2  14 

6 

August     . 

.    9    0 

0   ..  .. 

4    5 

0 

March 

3    3 

6   ..  .. 

2  15 

0 

September 

9    0 

0  ..  .. 

4    5 

6 

April.. 

3    6 

0   ..  .. 

2  14 

0 

October      . 

.   7    0 

0  ..  .. 

4    6 

0 

May  ..      .. 

4  10 

0   ..  .. 

3  16 

0 

November . 

. 

.  •  .. 

3    8 

0 

Juno  .. 

4  18 

0   ..  .. 

4    0 

0 

December  . 

•         •• 

3    0 

0 

Xo.  Yl.— Number  of  DistiUeries  c 

n  Champonnois*  system  in  operation 

Decembei 

r,  1857. 

Nuinber 

QnanUtiee  operate! 

ofDistUleries. 

"iC. 

peroay. 
Cwt«. 

France. 
Belgiun 
Spain  . 

186      ..  . 
15      ..  . 

.   2297 
.     101 

10 

I      .. 

. .     . . 

„ 

2     ..  . 

.       19 

10 

Switzerland 

..     .. 

1    ... 

4 

10 

Total 

.. 

• 

.       204 

2418  tons  of  roots. 
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The  distribution  of  the  186  French  distilleries  is  such  as  to  prove  that 
the  cultivation  of  root-crops  is  rapidly  extending  all  over  France,  and 
is  no  longer  confined  to  the  northern  districts.  Distilleries  now  exist  in 
46  departments,  20  of  which  belong  to  the  central  and  southern 
regions. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  204  distiUeries — 

54  were  established  in  1854 
48  „  1855 

28  „  1856 

74  „  1857 

204- 

In  1858,  owing  to  the  extremely  low  price  of  alcohol,  there  were 
only  2  distilleries  established ;  but  this  year  there  are  about  20  more 
in  course  of  construction. 

Norwood^  June,  1859. 

For  the  following  particulars  of  an  English  experience  on  this 
subject  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Hibberd,  of  Braydon  House, 
Minety,  Wiltshire.  It  will  be  seen  that  though  they  do  not  corre- 
spond entirely  with  the  results  of  beet-root  distillation  in  France, 
yet  that  they  are  much  more  encouraging  than  the  analyses 
given  above  would  have  led  us  to  expect  The  main  facts  are, 
that  during  the .  winter  of  1857-8,  7000  gallons  of  proof  spirit 
were  distilled  from  rather  more  than  700  tons  of  mangold-wurzel, 
averaging,  therefore,  nearly  ten  gallons  per  ton,  and  that  during 
some  weeks  the  produce  exceeded  thirteen  gallons  per  ton ;  that 
the  slices,  after  fermentation  and  distillation,  amounted  to  60 
per  cent,  of  the  original  roots,  and  were  saleable  at  10«.  per 
ton  for  feeding  purposes  ;  that  the  spirit  was  not  worth  more 
than  one  shilling  per  gallon,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
separating  from  it  an  acrid  essential  oil  which  made  it  unfit 
for  drinking  purposes  ;  and  that,  owing  to  this  difficulty,  and 
the  impossibility  of  reaching  the  market  price  of  good  neutral 
spirit,  then  worth  1^.  lOd,  to  2^.  per  gallon,  the  experiment 
entailed  a  loss. 

The  method  adopted  was  that  of  Leplay,  in  which  the  fer- 
mentation is  carried  on  in  the  sliced  root,  and  the  spirit  is  sepa- 
rated by  super-heated  steam  passed  through  the  msiss  in  closed 
vessels.  The  "  cossets  "  of  residual  material,  removed  from  these 
vessels  after  the  process  of  distillation  is  completed,  are  thrown 
together  in  a  heap,  and  remain  unaltered  and  fit  for  food  after  the 
lapse  of  months.  In  this  respect  Leplay's  metbod  is  believed 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  Champonnois  ;  the  residual  matter,  after 
his  process,  being  extremely  liable  to  further  fernrentation  ending 
in  putrefaction,  and  thierefore  ne^didg  to  be  immediately  con- 
sumed. 
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Mr.  Hibberd  states  that,  during  the  winter  of  1857-8,  he  fed  29 
milch-cows  on  hay  and  pulp  from  the  distillery,  and  that  the  whole 
did  oncommonly  well.  On  one  or  two  occasions  he  ordered  some 
of  the  cows  to  be  fed  on  hay  only,  and  they  at  once  showed  a 
considerable  falling  off  from  their  ordinary  yield  of  milk ;  so 
much  so  that  the  cowmen,  who  were  at  first  much  prejudiced 
against  the  use  of  pulp,  ultimately  declared  their  preference  of 
it  to  roots  of  any  kind.  The  cows  not  only  milked  well,  but 
kept  their  condition  better  than  usual ;  and  the  pulp  was  cheap  at 
the  10*.  per  ton  charged  for  it. 

It  is  the  ordinary  experience  of  cattle-feeders,  and  of  Mr. 
Hibberd  among  others,  that  mangold- wurzels  are  unsuitable 
as  food  till  late  in  winter,  owing  to  the  laxative  effect  which  they 
produce  upon  animals  fed  on  them  early  in  the  season.  This 
effect  was  not  produced  by  the  pulp  remaining  after  distDlation, 
at  whatever  season  it  was  given ;  the  cows,  while  feeding  on  it, 
continuing  all  the  time  in  excellent  health.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  root,  in  losing  its  sugar,  had  not  lost  its  value 
as  food  for  cattle. 

Mr,  Hibberd's  experience  was  derived  from  the  distillation 
of  large  roots,  the  crops  having  exceeded  25  tons  per  acre ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  he  does  not  estimate  the  cost  of  growing  them  at 
more  than  Is,  per  ton.  It  is  from  these  large  roots  that  he 
declares  his  produce  to  have  been  10  gallons  of  spirit  and 
12  cwts.  of  food,  of  equal  quality  to  the  original  root,  per  ton. 
His  failure  was  due  to  the  unsaleable  quality  of  the  spirit,  not  to 
any  deficiency  in  quantity  or  strength.  When,  as  he  confidently 
anticipates,  some  method  shall  have  been  discovered  of  separating 
the  mischievous  essential  oil,  to  which  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  spirit  is  owing,  there  will  be  no  hindrance,  in  his  opinion,  to 
the  profitable  prosecution  of  beet-root  distillation  in  England. 
hi  order,  however,  to  the  success  of  any  new  enterprise  of  this 
kind,  liberty  of  experiment  at  every  step  of  the  process  must  be 
allowed.  At  present  the  beet-root  distiller  is  tied  down  by  the 
Excise  rules,  which  may  be  well  adapted  for  distillation  from 
malt,  but  which  are  not  necessarily  fit  for  so  different  a  process 
as  distillation  from  fermented  beet-root  pulp. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  reason  for  caution  in  this  matter,  that  no 
instance  is  known  in  which  this  manufacture  has  proved  profit- 
able in  the  long  run  on  English  ground;  but  it  may  also  be 
stated,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise,  that  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Hibberd  for  this  failure 
seem  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  and  yet  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  hold  out  a  strong  probability  of  their  removal. 

The  yield  of  10  gallons  per  ton  of  roots  has  been,  in  Mr. 
Hibberd's  case,  obtained  over  a  sutficient  quantity  of  the  crop, 
and  from  a  crop  of  a  sufficiently-bulky  character,  to  justify  con- 
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siderable  confidence  in  it  as  a  probable  future  average  result. 
When  experiment  shall  have  discovered  some  method  of  purify- 
ing the  produce,  so  that  it  shall  fetch  the  ordinary  market-price 
of  neutral  spirit,  there  will,  apparently,  be  a  sufficient  return  from 
the  manufacture  to  make  it  profitable ;  and  English  agriculture 
will  certainly  derive  a  great  advantage  from  any  plan  by  which 
the  whisky  and  the  gin  at  present  obtained  from  barley  shall 
thus  be  derived  from  a  fallow  crop. 


VI.—  Tlie  Allotment  System.— By  John  C.  Morton. 

Everybody  now  admits  that  the  so-called  allotment  system  is 
beneficial  both  to  the  labourer  and  his  employer.  If  the  posses- 
sion of  a  store  of  field  and  garden  produce  be,  as  is  alleged,  a 
temptation  to  dishonesty,  by  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for 
secreting  the  property  of  an  employer,  it  is  even  more  power- 
fully and  in  a  variety  of  ways  a  security  for  good  behaviour. 
The  allotment  of  land  which  provides  this  store  attaches  a  man 
to  the  locality  in  which  he  lives — it  gives  him  employment  for 
those  hours  both  of  his  children  and  himself  which  would  other- 
wise be  wasted — it  adds  to  the  comforts  of  his  home — and  it  is 
generally  a  subject  of  common  interest  to  himself,  his  neighbour, 
and  his  superiors.  All  these  things  tend  to  make  him  both 
contented  and  respectable.  And  if,  as  has  been  also  said,  the 
cultivation  of  an  allotment  does  prove  a  tax  upon  the  powers  of 
the  labouring  man,  incapacitating  him  in  some  degree  by  its  need  of 
extra  work  for  those  ten  hours'  labour  which  are  due  to  his  em- 
ployer, it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  by  every 
addition  to  the  comforts  and  the  means  of  home  which  it  confers, 
his  strength  for  those  ten  hours'  labour  is  increased. 

But  there  is  ample  proof  of  the  influence  which  has  been 
actually  exerted  by  the  allotment  system  in  many  a  district 
throughout  the  country  ;  and  we  need  no  longer  speak  of  its  pro- 
babilities or  tendencies  as  if  it  were  still  an  untried  thing.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  its  operation  in  two  or  three 
instances,  so  as  to  induce  its  extension  to  other  places  where  its 
effects  upon  the  character  and  condition  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation may  be  still  unknown.  The  first  of  these  instances — 
that  with  whose  history  1  am  best  acquainted — occurs  on  the 
estates  of  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  in  the  parishes  of  Thornbury, 
Cromhall,  Tortworth,  Charfield,  and  Wickwar,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester.  The  system  here  is  not  necessarily  called  for  by  exces- 
sive population  ;  there  is  no  special  difficulty  felt  either  by 
employers  in  providing  labour,  or  by  workmen  in  obtaining  a 
livelihood :  it  was  carried  into  operation  as  an  addition  to  the 
comforts  of  an  already  tolerably  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
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apricultural  labourer.  To  him,  however,  it  was  a  most  accept* 
able  boon ;  while,  from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  men  and 
their  families  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitfield,  on  the  Thorn- 
burj  portion  of  Lord  Ducie's  property,  I  am  able  to  say  that 
the  improved  circumstances  and  character  of  the  labourer  have 
been  an  advantage  also  to  his  employer. 

The  Whitfield  allotments  were  first  let  many  years  ago,  and, 
after  twelve  or  fourteen  years'  cultivation,  they  are  as  fertile  and 
productive  as  ever.  Lying  near  the  hamlet  where  most  of 
the  tenants  live,  the  land  is  cultivated  by  them  with  the  least 
possible  waste  of  labour  in  passing  to  and  fro,  and  with  the 
greatest  facilities  both  for  the  conveyance  of  manure  to  the  land 
and  the  removal  of  produce  from  it.  Most  of  the  plots  are  60  or 
70  perches  in  extent,  varying,  however,  from  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  to  rather  more  than  half  an  acre.  The  way  in  which  the 
land  was  let,  and  the  whole  scheme  organised,  may  be  very 
shortly  described.  On  application  to  the  late  Earl  of  Ducie, 
an  old  pasture  close  to  the  village,  about  11  acres  in  extent, 
was  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Twenty  or  thirty  cottages 
stand  around  or  near  the  field,  and  to  each  a  plot  of  ground  was 
allotted.  The  field  was,  in  the  first  place,  divided  into  pieces 
varying  in  size  between  the  extremes  already  named,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  cottagers  and  their  ability  to  manage  it. 
Paths  were  made  between  certain  clusters  of  these  plots,  and  a 
cart- way  was  left  at  either  end  of  the  land,  for  the  removal 
of  the  produce.  Such  portions  of  the  field  as  needed  it  were 
effectually  under-drained.  One-half  of  each  plot  was  then  dug 
up  a  good  spit  deep  with  the  grafting-tool.  All  this  was  done 
during  the  winter.  Sheep  were  turned  in  during  the  following 
summer.  The  grass  of  the  halves  left  undug  was  thus  eaten 
bare,  and  the  halves  of  the  several  plots  that  had  been  dug  were 
thus  well  trodden  down.  The  allotments  were  apportioned  at 
Michaelmas  by  lot,  each  cottager  being  told  in  what  class,  as 
to  size,  he  was  permitted  to  draw.  To  those  of  less  ability  than 
the  others,  whether  owing  to  greater  distance  from  the  field, 
to  having  fewer  children  able  to  assist,  or  to  want  of  strength  or 
skill,  the  smaller  plots  were  offered.  To  those  of  greater  ability, 
whether  of  greater  need  or  not,  the  larger  plots  Were  offered.  It 
was  urged  that  to  allow  these  plots  as  a  mere  makeshift  in  aid  of 
the  necessitous,  would  have  a  pauperising  tendency.  It  was 
an  opportunity  to  them,  offered  according  to  their  ability,  not 
according  to  their  need ;  and  it  thus  acted  as  a  premium  upon 
every  good  quality  they  possessed  or  could  acquire. 

The  previous  management  of  the  land  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  these  allotment  tenants  in  first-rate  order :  the  half  which 
had  been  dug  six  months  or  more  before,  and  trodden  down 
all  the  summer  by  the  sheep,   was  in  the   best   possible  con- 
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dition  for  receiving  wheat ;  and  the  other  half  in  grass  was  ready 
to  be  at  once  dug  up  for  potatoes,  beans,  or  other  vegetables, 
during  the  ensuing  spring.  The  new  rent  demanded  was  deter- 
mined by  charging,  in  addition  to  the  former  agricultural  rent, 
five  per  cent  upon  all  that  had  been  expended  by  the  landlord  in 
carrying  out  the  scheme.  The  drainage  of  the  land,  the  plotting 
and  digging  it,  the  loss  of  rent  of  the  land  half  dug, — all  these 
added  together,  constituted  a  principal  sum,  on  which  five  per 
cent,  was  charged  in  addition  to  the  former  rent.  To  this  was  added 
the  estimated  rates  and  taxes,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  fences 
in  repair,  together  with  Is.  from  each  of  the  allotments  (about  3^. 
an  acre  on  an  average) ;  this  last  to  constitute  a  prize  fund  in 
furtherance  of  good  cultivation.  The  whole  rent  thus  ascertained 
was  allotted  over  the  several  plots  in  proportion  to  their  size  and 
the  quality  of  the  soil. 

The  only  conditions  imposed  upon  the  tenant,  beyond  the 
regular  payment  of  his  half-yearly  rent,  were  that  he  should 
cultivate  the  land  by  manual  labour,  that  he  should  not  crop 
more  than  half  his  land  with  wheat  or  potatoes,  and  should 
give  up  the  whole  at  the  end  of  a  year  if  required  to  do  so. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  eleven  acre  field  has  been  a  great 
addition  to  the  comforts  of  the  village  of  Whitfield ;  and  any  one 
who  sees  the  whole  village  population,  young  and  old,  at  work 
upon  it  during  those  evening  and  even  moonlit  hours  of  spring 
and  autumn,  which  would  otherwise  by  many  of  them  have  been 
worse  than  wasted  in  the  beer-house,  must  feel  that  the  good 
influence  of  these  field-gardens  extends,  beyond  the  mere  material 
condition,  to  the  character  as  well.  The  latter  consideration  is 
less  capable  of  definite  estimate  or  proof — it  is  incapable  of 
reference  with  certainty  to  its  causes ;  but,  in  valuation  of  the 
former,  I  know  that  many  a  half-acre  in  the  Whitfield  allotment- 
field,  which  formerly  contributed  perhaps  one-sixth  to  the  annual 
l^eep  of  a  cow,  now  provides  one-fourth  the  bread-corn  needed  by 
a  family,  with  more  than  that  proportion  of  the  potatoes  they 
consume.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  bushels  of  wheat,  and  more 
than  two  tons  of  potatoes,  are  thus  obtained  from  many  a  half- 
acre  of  land.  "  I  would  rather  have  my  plot  and  pay  a  heavy 
rent  for  it,  than  have  a  5/.  note  for  nothing  once  a  year,"  is  the 
common  testimony.  The  rent  does  not  exceed  37.  an  acre,  and 
the  land  was  probably  worth  50«.  as  a  pasture-field.  It  is 
punctually  paid,  and  there  never  was  a  defaulter  during  my 
connection  with  it« 

The  Michaelmas  rent-day  was  signalised  by  the  award  of 
prizes,  namely,  17.  to  the  best  cultivated  allotment,  and  a  return 
of  the  half-year's  rent  to  the  second  best;  and  for  this  funds 
were  provided  by  the  allottees  themselves,  in  the  additional  rent 
taken  from  them  for  this  purpose.     As  they  thus  provided  the 
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prizes  which  they  received,  it  was  fair  that  they  should  them- 
Belyes  award  them  ;  and,  accordingly,  this  was  annually  done  by 
their  own  vote,  and  always  done,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  with 
perfect  justice. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  cases  in  which,  without  this  com- 
petition, and  superintendence  by  men  in  the  class  immediately 
above  them,  labourers  have  lost  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
allotments,  and  the  system  has  been  abandoned.  There  have 
probably  been  other  causes  in  operation  in  such  cases  to  produce 
this  result,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whether  necessary  or 
not,  an  interest  taken  by  the  landowner  and  tenant-farmers  of  the 
district  in  the  success  of  the  allotment-field  tends  greatly  to 
ensure  success ;  and  if  shown  in  such  a  manner  as,  by  the  offer  of 
prizes,  to  encourage  wholesome  rivalry  among  the  allottees,  it  will 
be  still  more  beneficial. 

Since  I  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitfield,  seven  years  ago, 
the  allotment  system  has  been  greatly  extended  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  and  the  present  Earl  of  Ducie  has  now,  I 
believe,  several  hundred  tenants  of  this  class.  The  competition, 
which  is  so  important  an  element  in  the  successful  management 
of  the  system,  is  now  carried  out  on  a  greatly  extended  scale, 
and  no  day  in  the  year  is  anticipated  with  greater  interest  in  that 
neighbourhood  than  that  on  which  the  annual  exhibition  of  allot- 
ment produce  is  held  in  Tortworth  Park,  when  the  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  many  from  a  distance,  assemble  as 
Lonl  Ducie's  guests,  to  meet  ail  of  every  class  who  can  give 
themselves  a  holiday,  and  witness  the  award  of  premiums,  both 
for  good  cultivation,  and  for  those  interesting  proofs  of  it  which 
are  exhibited  on  long  tables  under  tents  and  trees  within  his 
Lordship's  park.  Lord  Ducie  has  been  kind  enough  to  send 
me  a  statement  of  his  experience  on  the  subject  of  these  allot- 
ment exhibitions,  and  his  judgment  of  their  influence  on  the 
character  of  allotment  cultivation  on  his  estate,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

**  These  Exhibitions  of  Vegetables  and  Fruit  were  first  commenced  in  Sep- 
tember, 1854;  they  are  confined  to  my  own  tenants,  whom  I  divide  into 
two  classes,  viz.,  farmers  and  allotment  tenants.  Of  the  first  class,  as  your 
object  is  to  treat  of  allotments  only,  I  need  not  write,  and  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  allotmeat  tenants,  whom  I  find  it  convenient  to  define  as  those  persons 
holding  not  more  than  one  acre  of  land.  The  majority  of  them  hold  about 
(Mie-thu4  of  an  acre,  though  a  good  many  hold  even  less  than  this. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  statistics  of  the  Exhibitions : — 


1864.     1865.     1866.     1867.     1868. 


Number  of  Articles  Exhibited 
Number  of  Exhibitors 
Nomber  of  Prizes  grren     . . 


750 

266 

72 


987 

295 

73 


1126 

311 

76 


1242 
266 

88 


1015 

223 

81 
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It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  diminntion  in  the  number  of  Exhibitors 
in  1857,  while  the  number  of  articles  is  on  the  increase.  This  I  conceive  to 
be  caused  by  the  reluctance  of  those  who  have  never  been  successful,  to  con- 
tinue what  may  appear  to  them  to  be  a  hopeless  contest ;  while  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  articles,  in  spite  of  the  falling  off  of  the  exhibitors,  is,  I 
believe,  owing  to  the  converse  eagerness  of  those  who  have  been  already  suc- 
cessful to  compete  in  a  greater  variety  of  articles. 

If  my  inference  be  correct,  a  question  of  some  difGiculty  arises,  whether  the 
same  persons  should  be  permitted,  year  by  year,  to  take  the  same  prizes,  and, 
by  their  established  reputation,  discourage  others  from  competition ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  skill  and  success  imdoubtedly  ment  a  reward.  The 
apparent  tendency  of  the  Exhibition  at  present  is  to  narrow  the  competition  to 
a  limited  number,  whose  example,  nevertheless,  cannot  but  prove  salutary  to 
their  fellow  allotment  holders. 

With  regard  to  the  general  stimulus  given  to  allotment  cultivation  by  these 
Exhibitions,  I  find  that,  although  there  is  no  great  improvement  in  allotment 
fields  which  were  originally  well  cultivated,  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  to 
arrive  at  a  certain' level  of  good  cultivation :  while  the  Tortworth,  Whitfield, 
Wickwar,  and  Cromhall  districts  appear  to  obtain  about  the  same  proportion 
of  prizes  as  at  first,  the  Charfield  district,  which,  in  1854,  was  pronounoid  to 
bo  inferior  in  cultivation  to  the  other  districts,  and  which  only  gained  one 
prize  to  every  thirteen  articles  exhibited,  gained  last  year  one  in  five  and  a  half, 
having  gradually  progressed  up  to  this  point,  which  is  but  slightly  below  the 
average  of  the  other  districts.* 

I  am  led  to  observe  that  some  vegetables  require  a  peculiar  skill  in  their 
cultivation,  and  that  this  skill  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
])ersons.  In  onions  especially — ^in  which  the  number  of  competitors  varies 
between  fifty  and  ninety — eminent  success  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  most 
limited  number,  for  the  same  person  has  taken  the  first  prize  in  four  out  of 
the  five  Exhibitions.  I  may  here  remark  that  he  has  for  forty  years  product 
•  and  used  his  own  seed. 

Carrots  appear  to  show  a  similar  result  in  a  lesser  degree ;  in  parsnips  and 
turnips  it  is  shown  slightly. 

In  potatoes  a  greater  uncertainty  prevails.  In  only  one  instance  has  the 
same  exhibitor  taken  a  first  prize  on  two  occasions.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  group  of  names  which  appear  often  in  some  part  of  the  prize  list  for  this 
vegetable. 

The  exhibitors  who  obtain  prizes  for  fruit  are  frequently  the  same  in- 
dividuals— the  possession  of  a  good  tree  tending  to  ensure  success,  without 
much  exertion  on  the  part  of  its  proprietor. 

This  branch  of  the  Exhibition,  though  not  directly  advantageous  to  culti- 
vation, I  consider  to  be  most  useful,  as  it  enables  us  to  compare  the  fruits 
of  the  various  districts,  and  encourages  us  to  propagate  those  varieties  which, 
by  their  long-continued  success,  seem  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate. 

I  am  unable  to  extract  anything  further  of  more  than  mere  local  interest 
from  the  tables ;  but,  passing  from  facts  to  sentiment,  I  venture  to  record  my 
conviction  that  such  Exhibitions — as  affording  an  opportunity  for  an  useful 
and  rational  holiday,  as  bringing  a  landlord  into  friendly  and  graceful  contact 
^ith  his  tenants,  and  as  stimulating  those  tenants  to  exertions  beneficial  to 
both — are  institutions  which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  or  too  generally 
adopted." 

Every  successful  superintendent  of  allotments  makes  annual 

*  This  statement  might  appear  irreconcileable  with  the  figures  already  given, 
viz.,  SI  prizes  to  1015  articles.  A  great  many  deductions  however,  on  account  of 
extra  and  nou-competing  produce,  and  other  items  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  explain  briefly,  will  bring  the  average  to  about  the  amount  stated. 
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rivalry  of  this  kind — whether  hy  the  award  of  inspectors  for  the 
best  cultivated  plots  or  by  prizes  for  specimens  of  produce  annually 
exhibited — an  essential  part  of  his  management.  Mr.  Richard 
Westbrook  Baker,  of  Cottesmore,  near  Oakham,  has  for  many 
jears  paid  much  attention  to  the  letting  of  small  pieces  of  ground, 
not  exceeding  a  rood,  to  agricultural  labourers  to  cultivate  as  they 
pleased.  The  imperfections,  however,  in  such  lettings  induced 
him,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1830,  to  establish  an  allotment 
system  ;  to  this  he  has  adhered  with  great  success,  and  now  can 
show  more  than  200  of  the  best  cultivated  allotments  in  England. 
He  too  has  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  an  annual 
examination,  and  prizes  are  awarded  in  various  parishes  in 
Rutland  in  the  last  week  in  July  or  the  first  week  in  August. 
He  appoints  three  gentlemen  as  Judges  to  make  the  awards, 
taking  them  round  the  country  himself. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Henslow  has  probably  had  more  experience 
than  any  other  person,  of  the  effect  of  competition  and  of  the 
annual  exhibition  of  produce  on  the  character  of  allotment  culti- 
vation and  the  consequent  success  of  the  allotment  system.  It  is 
hardly  compatible  with  my  present  limits  that  I  should  attempt 
even  a  mere  resumioi  the  large  mass  of  papers  with  which  he  has 
been  good  enough  to  favour  me  on  the  successive  annual  horti- 
cultural and  allotment  shows  and  village  gatherings  of  Hitcham  for 
many  past  years.  A  feature  of  comparatively  recent  occurrence 
in  these  shows  must,  however,  be  specified.  The  competition,  till 
lately  confined  to  the  cultivators  of  the  immediate  locality,  has 
latterly  been  extended,  and  the  annual  report  now  declares  the  judg- 
ment of  Messrs.  Steel  and  Ramsay,  of  Battcrsea,  on  the  onions  and 
potatoes  sent  to  them  by  allotment  tenantry  from  the  parishes  or 
hamlets  of  Hitcham  (Essex),  Bramborough  Pool  (Cheshire),  and 
Whitfield  (Gloucestershire)  respectively  !  Rivalry,  anyhow  and 
with  any  one,  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  incentive  to  effort ;  and  these 
competing  allottees,  though  in  these  cases  so  widely  separated, 
doubtless  benefit  themselves  and  one  another  in  their  efforts 
to  excel.  The  results,  too,  of  a  competition  of  this  kind  give  a 
wider  interest  to  the  reports  which  annually  emanate  from 
Hitcham,  so  that  distant  parishes  are  brought  under  the  influence 
of  Professor  Henslow's  admirable  example  in  every  kind  of  effort 
for  the  well-being  of  a  country  population.  Meagre  as  is  this 
reference  to  the  allotment  system  of  Hitcham  and  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  it  will,  I  hope,  suffice  to  whet  the  curiosity  of 
inquirers  into  this  subject,  and  induce  a  more  particular  examina- 
tion of  the  successful  management  adopted  there. 

The  remainder  of  this  short  paper  must  be  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  system  as  carried  out  on  an  enormous  scale  and 
under  a  less  detailed  superintendence  on  the  estates  of  Earl  Dc 
Grey  in  Bedfordshire. 
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The  allotments  now  referred  to  lie  in  Silsoe  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes  near  Ampthill,  in  that  county.  They  are  618 
in  number  and  held  by  584  tenants.  They  are  294  acres  in  ex- 
tent, averaging  as  nearly  as  possible  half  an  acre  to  every  allottee. 
The  soil  is  of  various  character  and  quality,  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  very  light  sand  and  stiff  calcareous  clay.  Lying  as  the 
district  does  geologically  below  the  chalk,  where  a  series  of 
alternating  clay  and  sand  beds  occur,  this  extreme  variety  of  soil 
is  easily  accounted  for.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  fields 
in  the  parish  of  Clophill,  where  the  soil  is  very  light,  and  some 
portions  of  an  extremely  stiff  character  in  the  parishes  of  Graven- 
hurst,  the  land  is  well  adapted  for  garden  culture.  Much  of  it 
is  remarkably  productive,  owing  this  character  to  its  fortunate 
geological  position  as  well  as  to  good  cultivation.  Nothing  could 
look  better  than  the  loamy  and  light  soils  of  Silsoe  and  Flitton 
last  May  under  allotment  culture.  The  rents  vary  from  8^.  to 
I85.  a  rood ;  the  poor's  and  other  rates,  and  the  cost  of  keeping 
roads  and  hedges  in  repair,  being  borne  by  the  landlord.  Of  a 
rental  exceeding  1500/.  in  allotment  gardens  and  cottages  there 
was  an  arrear  of  only  \L  lbs,  6d,  last  year,  and  that  was  in  the 
case  of  a  widow  who,  during  that  season,  had  lost  her  husband 
by  sudden  death,  and  to  whom  the  rent  would  be  forgiven.  This 
fact  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  value  of  these  gardens  to 
the  labourer  and  the  safety  of  the  system  to  the  landowner. 
That  there  is  a  special  fitness  belonging  to  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Silsoe,  making  it  there  more  than  usually  advantageous 
to  the  tenant  farmer,  may  also  be  admitted ;  but  everywhere  the 
tenantry  are  interested  directly  and  materially  in  such  a  condition 
of  the  labourer  as  shall  both  diminish  poor's  rates,  and,  by  in- 
creasing their  means,  give  both  labourers  and  children  a  certain 
facility  for  the  prevalence  ultimately  of  a  better  education  among 
them. 

The  labouring  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Silsoe  is 
unusually  dense  for  a  purely  agricultural  district.  The  wages 
are  9^.  or  10^.  a  week,  paid  generally  by  the  piece,  even  to  men 
whose  services  are  engaged  by  the  year.  This  piecework  pay- 
ment has  not  proved  inconsistent  with  that  friendly  and  long- 
continued  relationship  between  master  and  men,  founded  on 
mutual  good-will,  which  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  worth  and 
respectability  of  both  classes  in  so  many  English  country  districts. 
There  are  as  many  instances  of  this  kind  in  this  district  of  piece- 
work payment  and  allotments,  both  of  which  are  supposed  to 
create  undue  independence,  as  there  are  elsewhere.  The  fact 
is  that,  here  as  everywhere,  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
labouring  man,  shown  by  endeavours  to  put  him  in  the  way  of 
self-improvement,  produces  its  natural  fruit  in  that  goodwill  on 
which  social  welfare  depends. 
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Mr.  Trethewy,  the  agent  over  the  Earl  de  Grey's  estate,  read  a 
paper  last  November  before  the  Central  Farmer^s  Club,  on  the 
uses  and  abuses  of  the  allotment  system,  and  adduced  the  history 
of  Lord  de  Grey's  allotments  as  his  principal  illustration.  He 
declared  it  as  his  opinion,  the  result  of  a  large  experience,  that 
the  subject  involved  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  occupier 
quite  as  much  as  of  the  owner  of  the  land  or  of  the  labourer. 
^^  Any  system  having  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  moral  character 
of  the  labourer  and  improve  his  condition  must  be  worthy  of 
encouragement  by  the  farmer."  Mr.  Trethewy  alluded  to  the 
special  fitness  of  this  system  where  labourers  live  in  villages 
and  where  sufficient  garden-ground  cannot  be  obtained  adjoining 
to  the  cottages.  In  choosing  a  field  near  the  village,  for  the 
purpose  of  allotments,  he  says  : — **'  The  nature  more  than  the 
quality  of  the  soil  should  be  considered,  for  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  poor  thin  land  is  improvable  by  spade  husbandry,  while 
strong  and  heavy  clays  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  allot- 
ments, no  matter  how  well  they  may  be  drained." 

The  following  are  his  very  sensible  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  confining  the  allotments  to  a  manageable  extent  of  mere 
garden  ground : — 

**  My  experience  convinces  me  that  a  rood  is  sufficient  under  ahnost  any 
circumstances ;  and  the  greatest  error  that  has  been  committed  has  been  the 
allotting  of  too  much  land  to  one  individual.  To  dwell  upon  the  evils  arising 
from  such  a  proceeding  is  scarcely  necessary,  as  it  must  be  obvious  that  with- 
out sufficient  capital  the  occupation  of  land  cannot  be  attended  with  profitable 
results.  Some  instances  in  confirmation  of  this  view  have  come  under  my 
own  observation,  and  I  can  confidently  assert  that,  instead  of  the  position  of 
such  men  having  improved,  it  has  retrograded.  Occupied  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  time  upon  their  own  land,  they  can  no  longer  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  labourers,  and  they  actually  injure  regular  workmen  by  throwing  their 
labour  into  the  market  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  demand  for  it  is  un- 
usually depressed.  If  it  be  argued  that  the  restriction  of  the  system  would 
have  file  effect  of  preventing  a  labourer  from  improving  his  condition,  and 
effectually  debar  him  from  rising  in  the  world  by  his  own  industry,  I  would 
answer  that  I  am  not  now  discussing  the  relative  advantages  of  large  and  small 
&rm8,  but  am  confining  myself  to  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  broad  accep- 
tation of  the  term.  Every  employer  knows,  and  every  man  of  common  sense 
must  feel,  that  it  is  as  important  to  the  farmer  to  have  his  regular  men  at  work 
at  all  times,  as  it  is  to  the  manufacturer  or  tradesman,  and  that  the  business  of 
tlie  farm  could  not  be  carried  on  without  such  regularity.  I  regard  it,  then, 
as  a  fatad  error  for  the  labourer  to  follow  any  pursuit  that  would  at  all  inter- 
fere with  the  claim  of  his  employer  upon  him  ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  that  it 
is  upon  hired  labour  that  the  working  man  must  chiefly  depend  for  his  sub- 
sistence ;  and  any  scheme  that  has  a  tendency  to  interiere  with  this  his  chief 
capital,  must  very  shortly  end  in  disappointment  and  distress." 

The  Silsoe  allotments  date  from  the  enactment  of  the  new 
Poor  Law,  and  the  early  promoters  of  the  scheme  were  driven  to 
it  by  the  pressure  of  the  poor's  rates.  The*  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  there  and  elsewhere  is,  no  doubt,  partly 
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the  effect  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  which  has  taught  him  that  his  first 
dependence  must  be  on  his  own  exertions ;  but  a  share  in  that 
improvement  around  Silsoe  must  certainly  be  allowed  to  the 
allotment  system  as  there  established.  At  first  the  allotment 
tenantry  were  allowed  a  considerable  extent  of  land  apiece — two 
acres  or  more.  As  much,  indeed,  as  they  declared  their  ability  to 
manage  was  allotted  to  each  applicant.  But  as  these  have 
gradually  fallen  in  or  failed,  they  have  been  subdivided  ;  and 
from  a  rood  to  half  an  acre  is  now  the  ordinary  extent  allowed. 
There  have  been  no  restrictions  placed  upon  the  cultivators  of  these 
plots,  but  such  as  are  also  laid  upon  the  farmers  of  the  district. 
There  is  no  formal  provision  against  Sunday  labour  or  against 
immorality,  nor  are  there  any  special  legal  securities  taken  for 
the  relapse  of  the  land  to  the  owner  in  case  he  should  require  it. 
Every  security,  nevertheless,  exists  as  to  all  these  particulars  in  the 
general  sense  of  propriety  which  prevails,  as  well  as  in  the  know- 
ledge that  sufficient  power  exists  in  the  management  to  enforce  it. 
On  riding  round  these  allotments  late  in  May  this  year,  I  saw 
poppies,  turnip-seed,  onions,  peas,  and  cabbages,  in  some  cases 
grown  to  a  large  extent ;  but  the  ordinary  crops  were  wheat  and 
potatoes  for  home  consumption.  In  a  few  instances  the  land  is 
in  the  hands  of  market-gardeners;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
allotments  are  occupied  by  agricultural  and  other  labourers  ;  and 
the  following  table,  extracted  from  Mr.  Trethewy's  paper,  gives 
their  extent  and  their  number  in  the  several  parishes,  together 
with  interesting  details  regarding  parochial  rates  since  the  period 
of  their  establishment:  — 
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I  conclude  with  Mr.  Trethewy's  statement  of  the  superiority 
of  these  clustered  field-gardens  over  detached  cottage-gardens, 
and  of  the  advantages  of  encouraging  rivalry  by  an  annual  judg- 
ment of  cultivation  and  exhibition  of  produce : — 

**  (1)  Every  man  has  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  whole  field,  and 
generally  benefits  by  it ;  whereas  in  a  garden  there  are  not  those  opportunities. 
(2)  How  frequently  docs  one  see  a  garden  overrun  with  weeds,  overgrown  with 
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troes,  biisbes,  and  fences,  absolutely  excluding  sun  and  air,  and  producing  next 
to  nothing  to  the  cultivator !  In  an  open  field-allotment  the  sun  and  air  are 
freely  admitted ;  the  land  is  more  easily  kept  clean,  and  the  state  of  cultivation 
patent  to  all  the  neighbourhood.  (3)  1  believe  example  has  a  strong  influence 
in  promoting  good  and  clean  cultivation  among  all  classes  of  occupiers.  With 
a  view  to  encourage  it  amongst  the  allotment  tenants  of  the  district,  a  society, 
called  tixe  '  Silsoe  and  Ampthill  Labourers'  Friend  Society,'  was  established 
about  seventeen  years  ago.  It  offers  several  prizes  annually  for  competition, 
and  great  interest  is  excited  among  the  exhibitors.  This  society  is  under  the 
patronage  of  Earl  de  Grey,  and  has  Lord  Wensleydale  as  president ;  while  the 
stewards  consist  entirely  of  tenant  farmers,  who  thus  evince  their  sense  of  its 
usefulness.  The  subscribers  comprise  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  exhibition  is  invariably  fully  attended.  In  fact,  all  classes  unite 
to  promote  the  object  it  has  in  view  ;  and  the  result  is  an  exhibition  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  &c.,  that  would  surprise  any  one  who  had  never  before  witnessed 
it.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  most  useful  institution ;  and,  where  allotments 
prevail  to  any  extent,  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  establishment  of  similar 
associations." 

The  almost  universal  testimony  of  experience  on  this  subject 
confirms  the  conclusion  to  which,  after  Mr.  Trethewy's  paper, 
the  discussion  before  the  Central  Farmers'  Club  led — that  the 
system  may  always  be  expected  to  benefit  both  labourers  and 
their  employers,  excepting:  under  extravagant  misguidance  or 
neglect ;  t.e.,  excepting  (1)  where  the  land  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  is  altogether  unsuitable  in  character,  or  (2)  too  distant 
from  the  cottages  of  the  allottees,  or  (3)  where  an  excessive 
extent  is  permitted  to  the  tenantry,  or  (4)  an  excessive  rent 
demanded  from  them,  or,  lastly,  (5)  where  the  tenantry  are  left 
entirely  to  themselves,  and  no  effort  made  to  excite  their  rivalry 
or  pride  in  good  cultivation. 

A  landowner,  proceeding  upon  the  plans  adopted  so  success- 
fully on  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Ducie  and  the  Earl  de  Grey, 
and  in  the  spirit  so  admirably  exemplified  at  Hitcham,  may,  I 
think,  confidently  expect  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  labourers  on  his  estate,  and  this  as  the  result  of  an  effort 
attended  by  no  cost  to  himself. 


VII. — Anbury  ;  and  the  Analysis  of  Diseased  Turnips. 
By  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker. 

It  is  well  known  that  turnips  grown  upon  light  sandy  soils  are 
much  more  frequently  affected  by  "Anbury,"  or  "fingers  and 
toes,"  than  roots  grown  on  stiffer  land,  containing  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  four  chief  components  of  all  soils — clay,  lime,  sand,  and 
Teoretable  matter. 

The  cause  of  these  disorders  in  the  turnip-crop  is  justly  re- 
ferred in  most  instances  to  the  absence  or  insufficiency  of  lime  in 
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light  sandj  soils ;  hence  the  manifest  benefit  with  which  lime, 
chalk,  marl,  shell-sand,  and  other  calcareous  manures  are  used  as 
preventives  of  this  and  similar  diseases  in  turnips  on  such  soils. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  ab- 
sence or  deficiency  of  lime  in  land  is  alvHiys  the  cause  of  fingers 
and  toes  in  turnips,  and  that  liming  is  a  universal  preventive  of 
this  disease.  In  proof  of  this,  I  may  observe  that  not  long  ago  I 
examined  a  soil  which  contained  plenty  of  lime,  and  yet  pro- 
duced diseased  turnips ;  and  also  that  I  have  seen  fingers  and 
toes  in  roots  grown  on  calcareous  soils,  probably  containing  from 
30  to  40  per  cent,  of  lime.  If  it  be  remembered  that  the  ash  oi 
turnips  contains  some  ten  or  twelve  different  kinds  of  inorganic 
matter,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  the  absence  of  available 
potash,  or  the  insufficiency  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  the  want  oi 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  soil,  may  produce  diseased  turnips  as  well  as 
the  deficiency  of  lime.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  should 
know  much  more  respecting  the  causes  of  the  increasing  failures 
in  turnips  than  we  do  at  present,  if  we  were  less  apt  to  take 
things  for  granted,  and  were  more  inclined  to  examine  a  great 
number  of  cases,  even  at  the  risk  of  adding  nothing  more  to  our 
existing  stock  of  information  on  the  subject  Viewed  in  this 
light  every  well- authenticated  case  of  disease  in  turnips  must 
have  some  interest  i.o  the  botanist  and  the  agricultural  chemist. 

I  therefore  gladly  availed  myself  of  an  opportunity  of  inr 
specting  a  crop  of  turnips  affected  by  Anbury  in  the  most  extrar- 
ordinary  degree.  A  brief  account  of  the  case,  and  the  subser 
quent  examination  of  the  soil  and  evils  to  which  it  led,  may^ 
I  trust,  not  be  altogether  void  of  interest  to  the  agricultural  reader. 

The  instance  just  referred  to  occurred  on  a  farm  at  Ashton- 
Keynes,  a  village  about  six  miles  from  Cirencester.  On  visit- 
ing the  farm,  Mr.  Plumbe,  the  occupier,  directed  my  attention 
to  a  field  of  considerable  extent  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  tract  of  country  visibly  abounding  in  limestone- 
gravel,  the  field  on  the  slope  and  top  of  the  hill  presented  a 
striking  contrast,  even  to  a  superficial  observer,  with  the  fields  at 
the  base  of  the  hill.  These  were  moderately  stiff,  full  of  lime- 
stone-gravel ;  and  the  root-crops  on  them  looked  healthy,  pro- 
mising a  fair  average  yield.  The  elevated  field  in  question,  on 
the  contrary,  was  sandy  in  the  extreme ;  apparently  contained 
but  little  clay,  no  limestone-gravel  whatever,  and  the  turnips  on 
it  were  afiected  by  Anbury  to  such  an  extent  as  I  never  witnesseil 
before.  There  was  hardly  a  sound  turnip  to  be  seen,  except  on 
two  isolated  spots,  to  which  I  shall  refer  presently.  Wi^  this 
exception,  the  whole  of  the  roots  were  so  much  injured  by  the 
disease  that  it  was  not  considered  worth  while  to  send  sheep  over 
jthe  field*     The  young  plants  came  up  well,  I  was  informed,  looked 
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remarkably  strong  and  healthy  up  to  the  time  of  singling — ^so 
moch  so,  that  a  very  fine  crop  was  confidently  expected.  How- 
ever, soon  after,  the  crop  made  no  progress,  and  the  roots  on 
inspection  were  found  to  be  all  more  or  less  attacked.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  they  presented  a  most  extraordinary  appearance, 
being  forked  and  twisted  into  the  most  fantastical  forms,  and 
covered  with  wart-like  excrescences ;  exhibiting  thus  the  charac- 
ters of  Anbury  in  its  most  malignant  form. 

Part  of  the  field  was  covered  with  a  brownish-coloured  sandy 
soil,  part  with  a  red-coloured  ferruginous  soil.  I  examined  both 
on  the  spot,  and  prepared  a  well -mixed  sample  of  each,  as  well 
as  of  the  subsoil  on  which  the  red-coloured  soil  rested. 

The  subsequent  chemical  analyses  of  these  three  soils,  dried 
at  212®  Fahrenheit,  yielded  the  following  general  results  : — 

No.  L  No.  2.  No.  8. 

Organic  matter  and  water  in  combination   5*36  4'82  7*64 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina 5*78  12-16  22*77 

Carbonate  of  lime -25  '15  '44 

Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia        ..      ..       '41  '46  '69 

Phosphoric  acid traces.  traces.  traces. 

Sulphuric  acid       '08  not  determined. 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (chiefly  sand)  88-12  82-41  68-46 

100-00       100-00        100-00 

No.  1  was  taken  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  turnips 
were  most  affected  by  Anbury. 

No.  2  was  a  red-coloured  soil  from  the  slope  of  the  hill,  where 
the  turnips  were  likewise  much  diseased. 

No.  3  is  a  deep  red-coloure<l  ferruginous  subsoil  on  which 
No.  2  rests. 

In  this  subsoil,  it  will  be  noticed,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  oxide 
of  iron,  a  constituent  which  is  likewise  more  abundant  in  No.  2 
than  in  No.  1. 

The  amount  of  lime  in  all  three  is  very  trifling :  in  the  surface 
soils,  especially,  it  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  crop  of  turnips.  We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  de- 
ficiency of  lime  in  these  soils  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  root-crop  on  this  field. 

That  lime  might  have  been  applied  to  this  field  with  great 
success  will  appear  from  the  following  interesting  circumstance 
with  which  I  became  acquainted  on  my  visit  to  this  farm.  When 
walking  over  the  field,  Mr.  Plumbe  directed  my  attention  to  an 
isolated  spot,  not  many  square  yards  in  extent.  On  this  spot  the 
turnips,  though  by  no  means  large,  were  nearly  all  sound.  On 
stooping  down  and  examining  the  soil,  I  picked  up  some  bits  of 
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whitish-looking  substance,  which  appeared  to  me  like  dried  gas- 
lime,  and  I  learned  afterwards  that  on  this  very  spot  a  cart  of  gas- 
lime  had  been  unloaded  the  year  before.  Mr.  Plumbe  likewise 
pointed  out  to  me  a  spot  in  the  corner  of  the  field :  here,  like- 
wise, the  roots  looked  quite  healthy,  scarcely  one  diseased  turnip 
being  seen. 

I  took  samples  from  both  spots  with  me,  and  submitted  them 
to  analysis. 

Dried  at  212°  Fahrenheit,  100  parts  of  each  yielded  the  follow- 
ing results: — 

No.  1.  Ko.  2. 

Organic  matter  and  water  in  combination     ..      ..     4*15  4*24 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina 4*01  4*98 

Carbonate  oflime 1-77  -93 

Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia 1*12  '69 

.    Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (chiefly  sand)       ..      ..   88* 95  89*16 

100-00        100.00 

No.  1  is  the  soil  from  the  spot  on  the  field  where  gas-lime  was 
distinctly  visible. 

No.  2  is  the  soil  from  a  comer  of  the  field  where  the  turnips 
were  quite  sound. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  No.  1  there  was  a  good  deal  of  lime  in 
the  shape  of  gas-lime,  and  that  in  No.  2  there  was  also  much 
more  lime  than  in  the  rest  of  the  field  where  the  root-crop  failed 
entirely. 

The  larger  amount  of  lime  in  the  soil  taken  from  the  comer  of 
the  field  is  probably  due  to  a  dungheap,  which  in  previous  years 
had  been  set  up  on  this  spot.  As  all  the  other  fields  on  this 
farm  abound  in  lime,  the  manure  produced  on  this  farm  natu- 
rally must  contain  more  lime  than  is  found  in  farmyard  manure 
made  in  districts  where  lime  is  less  abundant  in  the  soil  than  in 
localities  where  oolitic  rocks  abound. 

I  may  state,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  analysed  one  of  the 
most  diseased  roots,  and  also  separated  the  body,  or  more  uniform 
portions  of  another  root,  from  the  finger-and-toe  like  excrescences. 

The  whole  root,  affected  very  much  by  Anbury,  yielded  the 
following  results : — 

In  natural       Calculated  diT, 
state.  (dried  at  2120F.) 

Moisture        .        88-03 

♦Protein  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  3*56  29*65 

Cellular  fibre        3*27  27*29 

Sugar,  gum,  pectin,  and  indigestible  fibre..  3*67  30*79 

Inorganic  matters  (asli)      1*48  12*37 

100-00  100*00 

♦  Containing  nitrogen  . .  '67  4*76 
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The  more  uniform  portion,  or  the  body  of  the  second  root, 
gave: — 

In  natural       Calculated  dry. 
state.        (dried  at  212«  F.) 

Water 89-50 

•Protein  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)        2*34:  22*37 

Non-nitrogenized  substances  (heat  produc-)     ^.^o  67'77 

ing  principles)  / 

Mineral  matters  (ash) ..       1*03  9*86 

lOO-OO  100-00 

♦  Containing  nitrogen  . .  '37  3*58 

The  finger-and-toe  like  excrescences  of  the  same  root  gave  :  — 

In  natural        Calculated  dry, 
state.  (dried  at  212*^  F.) 

Water 86-70 

•Protein  compouncLi  (flesh-forming  matters)  3-96            29*81 

Non-nitrogenized  substances  (heat- forming)  ^.^^            60-56 

principles i 

Mineral  matters  (ash) 1-28              9*63 

100-00  100*00 

*  (Containing  nitrogen  ..  *63  4*77 

Compared  with  sound  turnips,  the  diseased  roots  are  much 
richer  in  nitrogen  and  in  mineral  matters.     It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  root  which  was  most  affected  by  Anbury  contained  nearly 
the  same  proportion  of  nitrogen  which  was  found  in  the  finger- 
and-toe  like  excrescences  of  the  second  root.     This  is  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  is  contained  in  sound  roots. 
I  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  I  have  been  occupied  for  some 
years  past  with  the  examination  of  roots,  and  invariably  find  that 
roots  which  practical  men  pronounce  to  be  worthless,  or  very  poor, 
contain  much  more  nitrogen  than  roots  which  are  highly  esteemed 
for  their  nutritious  and  fattening  properties.     But  I  must  not 
enlarge  on  this  matter  at  present.     As  I  shall  probably  be  occu- 
pied for  several  years  with  researches  into  the  composition  of 
tamips,  before  they  are  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  for  publi- 
cation, I  thought  it  desirable  to  mention  in  the  mean  time  that  no 
greater  error  can  be  made  in  practice  than  to  estimate  the  feeding 
value  of  turnips  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  different  sorts 
contain. 

Boyal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester, 
June,  1859. 
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VIII. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Lupine  as  Food  for  Slieep, 

To  THE  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  induced  to  place  the  subjoined  communica- 
tion before  you,  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  a  leguminous  plant 
(the  Lupine)  on  poor  sandy  soils. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  growth  of  the  lupine  by 
Baron  Herm.  von  Nathusius,  of  Hundis burgh,  Prussia  (a  large 
landed  proprietor,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  agri- 
culture, both  in  its  practical  and  more  scientific  departments). 
In  1856  he  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  two  bags  of  seeds — 
one  of  the  blue,  the  other  of  the  yellow  variety — which  I  planted 
upon  what  is  here  called  poor,  blowing,  sandy  land ;  and  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  plants  greatly  surprised  me.  In  1858  I 
drilled  about  one  bushel  per  acre  of  seed,  upon  eighteen  acres  of 
poor  land ;  from  which  I  obtained  fifty  waggonloads  of  sheaves, 
similar  to  those  which  accompany,  this  paper.  The  luxmiance 
of  this  crop  quite  astonished  all  that  were  acquainted  with  the 
sterility  of  the  soil ;  and  the  quantity  of  grain,  before  harvesting, 
was  estimated  by  various  persons  at  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels 
per  acre.  The  very  lucid  account  given  by  the  Baron  Herm.  von 
Nathusius  in  the  accompanying  communication,  is  a  far  better 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  lupine  than  any  which  my  short 
experience  enables  me  to  offer ;  and  in  addition  the  Baron,  in  a 
letter  to  me  dated  December  18th,  1858  (in  answer  to  a  request  of 
mine  that  he  would  furnish  me  with  his  experience  respecting  the 
growth  of  the  lupine)  says : — "  We  have  had  here  the  most  un- 
fortunate season  I  ever  remember ;  we  have  lost  all  our  dover- 
layers  by  excessive  dryness,  and  the  lupines  are  the  only  crops 
which  can  help  our  sheep  through  the  winter.  It  is  really  a 
valuable  plant  for  some  sorts  of  soils.  I  had  a  field  of  thirty-six 
English  acres  drilled  with  blue  lupine  in  May,  after  the  young 
clover-plant  was  lost;  and  one  of  my  neighbours  offered  me 
fifty-seven  bushels  per  acre  for  the  thirty-six  acres — which  I 
refused.  In  my  letter  I  omitted  to  state  that  the  yellow  lupine 
is  the  better  for  hay,  straw,  and  chaff;  but  the  blue  is  geneiradly 
more  productive  in  grain.*' 

My  past  success,  I  think,  fully  justifies  me  in  commending  the 
cultivation  of  these  lupines  to  the  notice  of  the  occupiers  of  light 
sandy  soils,  to  whom,  I  believe,  it  will  hereafter  prove  of  im- 
mense advantage. 

Believe  me,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Butley  Abbey,  Feb.  1859.  ThOMAS  CrisP. 
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On  Lupines. 

About   ten   years  ago  the  cultivation   of  this  plant,  which 
for  a  long  time   had  been  grown  for  an  ornament   in   flower- 
gardens,  was   introduced    into  regular  farming.      We  cultivate 
two  distinct  species — the  yellow  and  the  blue  lupine  {Lupinus 
hUeus,  et  Angusti  folius^  Limt).     The  yellow  lapine  has  yellow 
flowers ;  the  whole  plant  is  more  succulent,  with  more  and  larger 
leaves,  and  with  a  softer  stem ;  the  seeds  are  smaller,  and  of  a 
Kghter  yellowish  colour,  with  darker  speckles.     The  blue  lupine 
bas  blue  flowers;   the  plant  is  stiifer  and  harsher,   the  leaves 
smaller  and  not  so  plentiful,  the  seeds  somewhat  larger  and  of 
a  darker  colour.     Both  plants  have  nearly  the  same  conditions 
of  vegetation.     What  makes  them  very  important  for  agriculture 
is  their  growing  luxuriantly  on  light,  poor,  sandy  soils,  in  situ- 
ations where  no  other  of  our  leguminous  plants  could  live.     We 
have  some  districts  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany  and  Prussia 
where  a  miserable  crop  of  rye  was  nearly  the  only  production, 
and  where  even  buck-wheat  would  fail  in  dry  seasons ;  and  it  is 
in  such  situations  that  farming  has  become  profltable  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  lupines,  and  where,  in  consequence,  the  rent  has 
been  much  more  than  doubled.     For  such  poor  dry  land  it  has 
been  proved  a  good  plan  to  sow  the  yellow  lupine  (especially 
this  because  it  is  more  succulent)  in  June ;  to  roll  it  down  when 
it  is  in  full  flower,  the  first  pods  beginning  to  show ;  to  plough 
the  field,  and  to  sow  a  corn-crop  some  weeks  after  ploughing,  and 
very  often  a  better  crop  has  been  raised  than  after  manuring  with 
catde-dung,  a  stuff  of  course  not  abundant  in  such  poor  situa- 
tions.    There  may  be  some  conditions  when  such  a  manner  of 
"green-manuring,"  as   it  is  called,  may  be  advisable,  but  gene- 
rally I   think  it  a  much  better  plan  to  fold  off  the  plant  with 
sheep,    which,   not  at.  first,   but   after  they  have  been   accus- 
tomed  to  it,  are  very  fond  of  the  yellow  lupine  in  this  state, 
and   thrive  remarkably  well  on  it.      If  the  seeds  are  sown  in 
spring,  which  we  here  dare  not  do  before  the  end  of  April  or  the 
beginning  of  May,  sharp  night- frosts  being  destructive  to  the 
yocmg  plant,  the  vegetation  is  slow  in  the  first  weeks,  but  it  soon 
becomes  very  rapid.     In  the  poorest  soil,  if  any  rain  falls,  the 
plants  grow  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  beautiful  flowers  cover  the  whole  field.     The  seeds  of  the 
first  flowers  begin  to  ripen  when  the  top  of  the  plant  is  still  bloom- 
ing, and  for  that  reason  the  plant  must  be  cut  before  finishing  its 
growth ;  even  then  there  is  always  some  loss  of  seeds,  the  ripe 
pods  being  very   prone   to  open  by  the  heat  of  a   sunny  day. 
The  best  plan  to  secure  good  seeds,  when  labour  is  cheap  enough, 
is  to  send  children  into  the  field  before  mowing,  or  after  mowing 
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between  the  swathes,  to  pluck  the  pods,  and  then  to  dry  t' 
separately.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  ^  drying  the  crop  i 
mowing,  and  the  more  so  if  the  plant  is  very  succulent  and 
quite  ripe.  But  after  having  been  sufficiently  dried,  the  1 
lupine  makes  most  excellent  hay  for  sheep.  The  best  plai 
the  Belgian  fashion  of  drying  clover :  three  poles,  of  8  or  10 
high,  and  some  sticks  fastened  horizontally  on  the  poles,  fom 
a  pyramid — which  is  entirely  covered  with  the  plants  after  i 
have  been  exposed  some  days  to  the  sun  and  air.  The  u 
way  of  harvesting  beans  will  answer  best,  if  the  pods  are  mc 
ripe,  and  the  crop  intended  for  thrashing. 

The  seeds  of  both  varieties  form  very  superior  food  for  sh 
lambs,  and  fattening  wethers.  After  they  had  been  weane< 
it,  I  have  often  seen  them  refusing  cake  if  they  had  plent 
lupines.  The  straw  and  chaff  is  excellent  for  store  sheep, 
has  been  found  by  many  persons  that  lupine  hay,  straw, 
com,  are  in  some  degree  preventives  of  the  rot,  and  even  so 
times  remedial,  if  the  danger  is  just  beginning  and  the  dis 
not  far  advanced.  We  know  of  no  other  plant  which,  genei 
speaking,  is  so  peculiarly  adapted  for  sheep. 

The  seeds  have  been  used  for  horses  and  cattle,  and 
doubtedly  it  has  been  found  profitable  to  mix  them  with  oal 
beans,  but  they  generally  refuse  a  greater  quantity.  Some  s 
farmers  now  begin  to  give  lupine-meal  with  milk  to  the  weai 
calves,  and  they  are  said  to  do  well,  and  that  the  grown  cattle  a 
wards  are  fond  of  the  plant.  Swine  generally  refuse  them, 
some  experiments  to  extract  their  peculiar  bitterness  by  wat< 
chemical  agents  have  not  led  to  important  results. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  air-d 
seeds : — 

Percent 

Water        14-15 

Nitrogenous  substances 33-36 

Fatty  matter 6-7 

Starch,  sugar,  &c 26-30 

Woody  fibre      11-12 

Mineral  matter 3-4 

We  learn   from   this  analysis  that  the  lupine  seeds  conta 
greater  percentage  of  nitrogenous  substances  than  any  othi 
our  leguminous  plants;  so  that  their  high  value  is  fully 
firmed  by  science. 

Generally  the  seeds  are  sown  broadcast,  about  two  imp 
bushels  to  the  imperial  acre,  or  even  somewhat  more.  I 
1^  bushel  to  the  acre  (eight  metzen  to  one  Prussian  mor( 
in  rows  12  or  18  inches  apart,  and  clean  them  by  b 
hoeing  and  weeding.  They  are  very  apt  to  make  the  land  i 
and  it  is  really  wonderful  to  see  how  the  poorest  land,  w 
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scarcely  used  to  grow  a  few  annual  grass-plants,  in  the  shade 
of  the  luxuriant  lupines  is  immediately  covered  with  different 
weeds;  even  couch-grass  making  its  appearance  where  it  was 
fonnerly  unknown.  For  such  poor  land  the  lupine  has  some 
peculiarly  fertilizing  influence. 

The  cultivation  of  the  lupine  is  so  very  new,  though  many 
thousands  of  acres  are  now  to  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  quite  decided 
on  what  kind  of  soil  it  will  be  grown  with  most  profit.     There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  real  boon  for  the  poorest  sandy  and  gravelly 
soils,  but  for  soils  of  a  better  description  it  is  no  less  a  very 
profitable  plant.      Chalk  and  calcareous  sand  seem  not   to   be 
favourable  for   it,  nor  wet  and  undrained    land.      Some    years 
ago,  when   first   introducing   the   lupines   into   my    neighbour- 
hood, I  drilled  some  bushels  on  a  piece  of  rich,  highly-culti- 
vated land  of  my  home-farm,  which  had  been  heavily-manured 
for  beans.     The  season  being  favourable,  the  beans  grew  to  a 
height  of  more  than  5  feet ;  the  lupines,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
same  field,  were  only  a  few  inches  high,  and  bore  the  most  miser- 
able appearance,  with  only  some  single  flowers.    In  the  same  year, 
^^  another  farm*,  on  a  loamy  sand,  unmanured,  and  after  a  com- 
^opj  I  had  the  lupines  nearly  four  feet  high ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  field  being  covered  with  fallen  seeds,  they  having  become  too 
^Pe  before  mowing,  I  had  thirty-eight  imperial  bushels  per  acre 
(Sixteen  scheffel  per  morgen). 

One  of  our  most  ingenious  agriculturists — H.  von  Wulfen — 
^ttie  forty  years  ago  introduced  the  white  lupine  (Z.  albus^ 
j'^nn.)  from  the  southern  parts  of  France,  and  cultivated  it 
^^ring  his  lifetime  on  poor  sandy  soil  as  "  green  manure."  He 
^^s  reluctant  to  give  it  up,  though  no  cattle  would  touch  it,  and 
Notwithstanding  that  the  seeds  often  failed  in  our  climate,  because 
^^  anticipated  the  great  importance  of  that  genus  of  plants  for  the 
Agriculture  of  the  northern  climate.  His  white  lupine  is  now 
*^^arly  forgotten,  but  his  anticipation  is  fully  justified. 

We  now  are  trying  ^some  other  lupines.  The  Lupinus  termis 
^f  Forskal  from  Egypt,  which  is  cultivated  in  Sicily,  shows  a 
^*ery  luxuriant  growth,  but  most  probably  the  seeds  will  not 
Mways  ripen  with  us. 

Herm.  von  Nathdsius. 

Eundishurg,  Mctgdehui^,  Prussia, 


IX. — American  Implements^  and  Methods  of  Economizing  Labour. 
By  C.  W.  Eddy,  M.A.  Oxford,  late  Radcliffe  Travelling 
Fellow. 

When  it  is  considered  that  America  has  been  brought  by  the 
mighty  agency  of  steam  within  ten  days  of  our  shores,  and  that  it 
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is  visited  yearly  by  thousands  of  Englishmen  for  the  purposes  of 
business,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  the  search  for  a  home,  it 
might  be  reasonably  supposed  that  all  points  of  interest  observable 
on  that  great  continent,  and  especially  among  those  energetic  kins* 
men  of  ours  who  occupy  the  northern  part  of  it,  would  have  been 
ere  this  fully  reviewed,  and  have  left  an  utterly  exhausted  field  for 
the  descriptive  powers  of  the  present  race  of  travellers.  And, 
indeed,  we  cannot  complain  of  any  lack  of  works  purporting  to 
enlighten  the  British  public  with  regard  to  this  interesting 
country  and  people,  from  the  grave  and  circumstantial  journal 
which  records,  as  in  a  ledger,  every  act  of  the  tourist's  life,  to  the 
light  and  graphic  sketch  of  ^'  our  own  correspondent."  But 
whilst  each  feature  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  United  States, 
her  staples,  her  political  institutions,  and  social  condition,  have 
been  again  and  again  described  and  discussed — whilst  many  an 
ingenious  and  interesting  essay  has  been  written  on  those  great 
problems  of  life  and  morals  which  are  there  being  worked  out 
for  the  instruction  and  imitation  or  the  warning  of  mankind, 
there  is  one  subject  which  has  been  but  cursorily  touched  on  even 
in  those  works  which  more  particularly  dwell  on  the  economical 
progress,  the  agriculture,  and  other  industrial  pursuits  of  America ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  its  dry  and  matter-of-fact 
character  leading  it  to  be  regarded  as  of  little  interest  to  the 
general  reader ; — I  mean  the  subject  of  the  labour-saving  contriv- 
ances which  form  so  peculiar  a  feature  of  domestic  and  social 
life  there.  And  yet  that  subject  is  one  of  great  and  growing 
importance  to  ourselves,  and  of  still  higher  moment  to  those 
colonies  of  ours  which  are  placed  in  a  similar  condition  to  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  labour  question.  For  with 
them,  as  with  the  United  States,  the  great  problem  is  how  to 
subdue  nature  to  their  purposes,  and  to  wrest  from  her  those 
fruits  which  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  man. 

Now,  in  America,  that  which  must  strike  the  observing  traveller 
with  most  astonishment,  is  the  vast  amount  of  work  that  has  been 
achieved — of  forest  cleared,  of  wilderness  reclaimed,  of  roads 
and  railroads  constructed — and  the  magnitude  and  splendour  of 
the  cities  that  have  been  built  by  so  scanty  a  population  in  so 
brief  a  period  of  time.  For  let  us  enumerate  a  few  of  the  marvels 
of  American  progress.  In  the  three-quarters  of  a  century  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
they  have  overspread  a  territory  little  inferior  to  all  Europe 
in  extent,  have  dug  5000  miles  of  canals,  constructed  16,0u0 
miles  of  railways,  and  built  some  half-dozen  towns  rivalling 
in  size  and  surpassing  in  magnificence  any  of  the  cities  of  England, 
London  alone  excepted.  They  have  formed  a  mercantile  marine 
not  inferior  to  our  own,  when  their  lake  and  river,  as  well  as 
ocean  tonnage,  is  included  in  the  comparison ;  they  begin  to  rival 
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OS  in  foreign  commerce,  and  have  supplanted  us  in  the  great 
whale  fisheries;  they  grow  a  cotton  crop  of  3,700,000  bales, 
which  goes  far  towards  supplying  the  wants  of  the  world ;  export 
their  timber  to  all  countries  that  need  it ;  and  produce  a  surplus 
of  com  and  provisions  (in  ordinary  years)  sufficient  to  glut  our 
markets,  besides  feeding  the  population  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
of  all  the  eastern  seabord  of  South  America.  These  are  great 
resalts,  and  our  wonder  is  heightened  when  we  reflect  that  they 
hare  been  achieved  beneath  a  climate  certainly  far  less  favourable 
to  continuous  exertion  than  this  of  England,  with  summers  the 
exhausting  heat  of  which  relaxes  and  unnerves  the  physical  powers, 
and  winters  which  for  months  together  bind  nature  in  impene- 
trable folds  of  ice  and  snow. 

Where  shall  we  seek  an  explanation  of  these  marvellous  results  ? 
where  but  in  the  free  energies  of  the  vigorous  and  ambitious 
race  of  which  they  form  a  branch — a  race  endowed  with  powers  of 
adaptation  to  circumstances  unparalleled  in  any  other  people — and 
in  the  peculiar  position  of  that  race  in  America,  planted  as  it  was 
origmally  on  a  barren  and  inhospitable  coast,  which  yielded  scanty 
means  of  subsistence  save  such  as  the  sea  afforded — a  condition 
calculated  to  stimulate  and  intensify  their  energies  to  the  utmost, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  grappling  resolutely  and  perseveringly  with 
the  obstacles  which  nature  and  man  opposed  to  their  extension  ? 

The  strong  common  sense  which  is  their  birthright  shows 
itself  in  a  practical  habit  of  thought,  which  places  clearly  before 
them  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  enables  them  to  adapt  their 
means  to  the  attainment  of  that  end.  The  American,  moreover, 
|n  common  with  the  Englishman,  possesses  the  inventive  faculty 
in  a  high  degree ;  a  faculty  which  in  the  former  has  been  quick- 
ened by  the  spur  of  necessity,  and  aided  by  the  general  diffusion 
of  a  solid  and  practical  system  of  education,  comprising  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  arts  of  life  and  the  physical  sciences, 
fspecially  mechanics  and  chemistry.  The  degree  to  which 
in?ention  is  thus  stimulated  may  be  judged  from  the  number  of 
Patents  that  issue  yearly  in  America  as  compared  with  England 
^d  France,  for  the  American  ones  exceed  in  number  the  French 
^d  English  together ;  and  if  the  useful  and  practical  nature  of 
the  inventions  be  made  the  criterion,  the  advantage  will  be  found 
^0  be  still  more  in  their  favour. 

In  comparing  the  application  of  this  inventive  faculty  to  the 
arts  of  life  in  America  and  in  England,  one  simple  fact  must 
^  taken  into  account,  and  that  is,  that  whereas  in  England 
unskilled  labour  is  procurable  at  a  cost  of  Is,  6rf.  or  2^.  a  day,  in 
America  the  same  class  of  labour  is  frequently  not  to  be  had  on 
^y  terms,  and,  if  available,  costs  from  4^.  to  55. :  and  if  out-door 
labour  is  scarce  and  dear,  in-door  "  help"  is  still  more  so,  for 
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rare  indeed  is  it  to  find  a  Yankee  lass  who  will  consent  to  be  a 
drudge  in  any  house  but  her  own,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  marry 
so  early  that  there  are  but  few  who  are  not  in  this  position. 
Hence  the  amazing  variety  of  machines  and  contrivances  for 
economizing  or  evading  labour;  hence  the  many  ingenious 
methods  of  using  up  any  and  every  source  of  power.  Of  these  we 
occasionally  see  specimens  in  England ;  and  some  of  the  most 
important,  as  the  reaping  and  mowing-machines,  are  even  here 
beginning  to  overcome  the  prejudices  against  novelty,  to  move 
the  vis  inertiae  of  custom,  and  to  wrestle  with  the  more  formid- 
able obstacles  arising  from  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
mechanical  principles,  which,  to  our  shame,  is  suffered  to  exist 
amongst  the  uneducated  labourers  of  England.  The  history  of 
this  reaping-machine  is  remarkable  :  invented  originally  in  Scot- 
land, and,  like  many  other  useful  inventions,  long  neglected,  it 
was  at  length  taken  up  in  a  field  where  the  inducement  to  perfect 
it  was  far  greater  than  here  ;  brought  over  thence  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  '51  as  an  American  invention,  it  was  admired  as  a 
curiosity,  but  found  little  suitable  to  English  requirements ;  has 
since  received  various  improvements,  together  with  endless  modi- 
fications of  detail ;  and  at  last  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  effi- 
ciency by  various  English  firms,  especially  by  that  of  Burgess 
and  Key,  whose  reaper  with  the  screw  delivery  last  year  carried 
off  the  prize  from  all  the  American  machines  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance  of  the  neglect  in  England 
of  a  useful  contrivance,  its  adoption  in  America,  and  re-introduc- 
tion thence  into  England. 

There  may  be  seen  now  at  Manchester  an  old  and  rusty 
machine,  constructed  years  ago,  which  appears  identical  with 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  American  sewing-machines  lately 
brought  out.  The  humble  inventor  of  this  English  machine  died 
in  poverty,  whilst  the  American  duplicate  is  sold  by  thousands, 
strains  the  powers  of  a  vast  factory  to  supply  the  demand,  and  is 
doubtless  the  source  of  great  wealth  to  its  fortunate  owners,  as 
well  as  of  immense  convenience  to  the  ladies  in  a  land  where 
seamstress  is  a  word  unknown. 

In  reference  to  our  immediate  subject  of  agriculture,  the  facul- 
ties of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  been  developed  in  each  hemi- 
sphere as  different  exigencies  have  called  them  into  action.  The 
Englishman,  having  a  very  limited  area  on  which  to  raise  food 
for  a  population  of  223  to  the  square  mile,  has  applied  his  intel- 
ligence to  rendering  this  little  as  productive  as  possible;  hence 
all  the  great  discoveries  in  agriculture,  for  deepening  the  land 
and  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  are  his.  The  American, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  a  boundless  wilderness  to  subdue,  over 
which  his  race  is  scattered  in  the  proportion  of  less  than  8  to 
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tbe  square  mile,  or  one  person  to  80  acres,  has  directed  his 
energies  to  the  means  whereby  man's  feeble  physical  powers  may 
be  enabled  to  cope  with  so  great  a  task ;  and  herein  has  shown  an 
originality  of  conception,  a  fertility  of  invention,  and  a  boldness 
of  enterprise  truly  surprising.  As  pioneers  the  Americans  have 
no  equals.  Indeed,  one  cannot  watch  an  American  in  the  field 
without  being  struck  with  the  energy  and  force  of  will  which  he 
throws  into  his  work ;  smart  is  his  word,  go  a-Jiead  his  maxim. 
You  feel  sure  that  he  is,  if  not  working  for  himself,  at  least  ex* 
pectlng  to  participate  in  the  wealth  he  is  creating ;  that  good 
and  plentiful  food  supplies  his  muscles,  and  the  hope  of  realising 
fortune  or  independence  nerves  his  arm.  In  manufactures,  too, 
the  wholesome  and  stimulating  system  of  piece-work  is  general ; 
•and  in  occupations  which  demand  enterprise  and  involve  hazard, 
such  as  fishing  and  whaling,  a  common  interest  quickens  the 
faurulties  of  all  engaged,  for  every  one  on  board,  from  the  skipper 
to  the  cabin-boy,  has  ^'  a  lay  "  in  the  venture ;  and  this  system 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact,  so  mortifying  to  our  pride, 
that  the  Americans  have  taken  the  great  whale  fisheries  out  of 
our  hands, — fisheries  which  employ  190,000  tons  of  shipping, 
and  train  up  15,000  or  16,000  of  the  hardiest  and  boldest  seamen 
in  the  world. 

My  purpose  is  here  to  present  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the 
most  useful  and  generally-received  machines  and  implements  for 
facilitating  agricultural  operations ;  and  if  it  shall  appear,  as  I 
believe,  that  some  of  them  are  as  well  constructed  and  adapted 
to  their  purpose  as  the  corresponding  English  ones,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  much  cheaper,  I  hope  that  English  implement- 
makers  will  not  take  offence,  but  will  endeavour  to  procure  their 
wood  and  other  materials  at  such  rates  as,  in  conjunction  with 
the  greater  cheapness  of  English  labour,  may  enable  them  to 
meet  the  American  exporter  on  equal  terms  in  the  foreign  market, 
and  effectually  exclude  him  from  our  own.  Nor  is  this  hint 
without  a  meaning.  It  is  certainly  a  scandal  and  a  shame  that 
American  enterprise  should  drive  us  out  of  the  markets  of  our 
own  colonies ;  yet  it  is  doing  so,  not  in  one  only  but  in  several 
branches  of  manufacture.  Already  the  colonists  of  the  Cape  and 
of  Australia  are  becoming  as  familiar  with  American  ploughs  as 
they  have  long  been  with  American  axes,  clocks,  and  chums.  In 
th^  countries  the  demand  for  boots  and  shoes  is  insatiable ;  and 
here  again  American  pegged  boots  are  superseding  English 
sewed  ones — and  this  not  because  they  are  cheaper,  for  the  gold- 
digger  is  not  very  particular  abput  price,  but  he  is  a  shrewd 
judge  of  the  article  that  suits  him  best  and  wears  the  longest 
It  is  something  more  than  the  loss  of  trade  which  is  here 
inrolved  ;  the  question  is  one  of  great  national  importance.     It 
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is  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  empire  that  we  should 
relax  our  commercial  hold  on  our  colonies,  and  that  Americti 
should  take  up  the  threads  that  we  allow  to  fall  from  our 
grasp.  The  danger  is  at  present  the  more  imminent  because, 
in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  two  successive  harvests  in  the 
Western  States,  the  flood  of  emigration  thither  is  dammed  up, 
and  is  fast  rising  in  the  Eastern  cities.  The  great  New  England 
hive  of  manufacturing  industry  is  swarming  with  fresh  workers, 
and  the  consequent  competition  for  employment  begins  to 
threaten  us  with  a  keener  rivalry  than  heretofore.  The  game, 
however,  is  not  yet  lost  ;  cheap  capital  and  concentration  of 
labour  still  incline  the  balance  of  advantages  in  our  favour,  and 
an  intelligent  and  prudent  use  of  these  advantages  cannot  fail  of 
giving  the  triumph  to  British  industry.  In  the  descriptions  that 
follow  I  have  made  some  use  of  the  catalogues  and  lists  of  prices 
of  Nourse,  Mason,  and  Co.,  of  Boston ;  Allen,  of  New  Yoric ; 
Mayher  and  Co.,  all  northern  houses  ;  for,  be  it  observed,  these 
labour-saving  implements  are  almost  confined  to  the  Northern  or 
free  States,  many  of  them  being  unknown  in  the  South,  where 
manual  labour  is  at  command,  and  where  the  same  difficnlties 
are  experienced  as  in  England  in  entrusting  machinery  to  the 
management  of  uneducated  and  careless  or  hostile  hands. 

I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  am  about  to  introduce  to  the 
British  Agricultural  interest  a  set  of  implements  altogether  new 
to  it — many  of  them  have  been  already  seen  in  England  ;  but  I 
am  certain  that  the  British  farmer  is  not  as  familiar  as  he  should 
be  with  the  methods  by  which  labour  may  be  saved,  and  is  saved 
elsewhere.  Nor,  again,  do  I  consider  all  these  implements  as 
well  adapted  to  English  as  they  are  to  American  necessities  ;  bnt 
those  which  may  be  little  suited  to  the  highly-finished  agricul- 
ture of  England  are  the  very  things  most  wanted  in  the  forests 
and  new  clearings  of  our  colonies,  where  the  conditions  of  agri- 
culture so  closely  resemble  those  of  America.  Should  it  be 
said  that  the  prejudices  and  obstinacy  of  English  labourers  would 
oppose  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  some  of  these 
implements,  I  answer  that  the  proper  way  of  introducing  them 
has  not  yet  been  tried.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  day-labourer, 
having  little  inducement  but  to  get  through  the  day's  work  with 
the  least  trouble,  should  prefer  an  old-fashioned  tool  to  which  he 
is  accustomed  rather  than  any  new-fangled  device,  which  he 
regards  with  jealousy  as  likely  to  interfere  with  his  labour.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  proper  way  to  overcome  these  prejudices 
would  be  for  the  master  to  learn  well  the  use  of  the  new  imple^ 
ment,  show  the  labourer  its  superior  convenience  and  c^cacy, 
and  make  it  his  interest  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  by  lending  him  it 
at  first  for  piece-work. 
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Let  us  first  consider  the  implements  made  use  of  for  clearing 

First  in  importance  is  the  American  axe,  so  well  known  in 
creiy  timber  region  of  the  world,  consisting  of  a  plain,  narrow, 
wedge-shaped  head,  with  a  convex  edge;  inserted  into  which, 
at  a  point  where  the  front  is  nearly  balanced  by  the  back,  is  a 
kmg,  light  handle  of  tough  hickory,  curved  to  fit  and  retain  the 
grasp.  •  ^ 

The  effect  of  this  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  backwoodsman  is 
surprising :  every  blow  is  planted  so  true,  that,  when  you  exa- 
miDe  the  stump  of  the  fallen  tree,  you  hardly  suppose  it  has  been 
feDed  with  the  axe. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  stump-extractor.  The  instrument 
oommonly  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  compound  lever,  worked 
bj  a  team  of  oxen.  The  firmest-rooted  stump  is  made  the  ful- 
cnim,  by  means  of  which  all  the  surrounding  ones  are  extracted. 
This  work  is  usually  done  by  contract,  at  an  expense  of  2Z.  to  3Z. 
an  acre,  varying  with  the  number  and  quality  of  the  stumps, 
which,  for  a  few  dollars  more,  are  drawn  aside  to  form  fences, 
and  these  are  the  most  durable  of  all  dead-wood  fences.  There 
is  another  machine  more  portable  than  this,  consisting  of  an 
iron  cylinder  on  wheels,  to  which  horse-power  is  applied  as  to  a 
capstan.  Hall,  of  Owego,  New  York  State,  is  the  patentee  of  this 
latter.  These  machines  are  frequently  used  to  remove  wooden 
houses  or  outbuildings,  which  may  by  their  means  be  readily 
transported  on  rollers  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Next  in  order  in  clearing  land  comes  the  root-puller,  a  most 
useful  implement  for  tearing  out  bushes,  roots,  and  rubbish.  It 
consists  simply  of  four  or  five  large  strong  iron  claws,  to  which 
the  bullock-team  is  attached. 

The  business  of  putting  up  the  farmer's  house  is  accomplished 
with  a  despatch  of  which  we  have  little  idea.  It  is  usually  a 
weathcr-bcfflird  building  (we  read  much  of  log-huts,  but  the  thing 
Jtielf  IS  rarely  seen),  for  the  saw-mill,  with  steam,  or  water,  or, 
in  failure  of  these,  horse-power,  keeps  pace  with  the  advancing 
tide  of  population,  and  converts  the  log  into  boards  at  very  trifling 
cost  The  first  good  fall  of  snow  forms  a  famous  highway  for 
4e  "  lumber  sleigh,"  and  winter,  which  suspends  operations  in 
^  field,  is  the  time  for  clearing  and  building.  Every  part  of 
the  fittings  or  "  fixings  '*  of  the  house,  as  doors  and  windows, 
complete  with  their  frames,  mouldings,  mantelpieces,  and 
Wrth-stones,  cooking  and  parlour  stoves,  are  furnished  by  the 
hardware  merchant;  and  all  these,  being  made  wholesale,  the 
lion  being  all  castings,  and  the  woodwork  carved  by  machi- 
nery, are  sold  at  very  moderate  prices.  The  furniture,  too, 
U  shaped  .by  Blanchard's  turning  process,  whereby  an  immense 
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saving  of  labour  is  effected.  And  thus  the  house  is  completed 
and  made  habitable  by  the  farmer  and  his  sons,  with  perhaps  no 
other  help  than  that  of  a  neighbour  as  handy  as  himself. 

On  visiting  such  a  farm  a  year  or  two  later,  what  are  we 
likely  to  observe?     We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  probably  be 
shocked  by  the  execrable  state  of  the  road  that  leads  us  there^ 
unless,  indeed,  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  plank-road — a 
road  formed  of  stout  boards  laid  on  longitudinal  sleepers  like  a 
floor,  and  kept  in  repair  by  tolls — but  this  is  a  rare  luxury. 
The  northern  farmers,  trusting  to  their  sleighs  in  winter  to  carry 
the  crop  to  market,   and  having  no  fancy  for  taxation  in  any 
shape,  are  contented  to  leave  their  roads  in  the  original  state  of  a 
mere  track  through  the  forest,  almost  impassable  in  wet  weather. 
Moreover,  in  cases  where  there  is  every  disposition  to  improve 
this  track,  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to   do  so,  for  few  native 
Americans  will  undertake  a  species  of  labour  which,  in  their 
minds,  is  associated  with  feelings  of  degradation.     This  difficulty 
has  led  to  the  contrivance  of  stone-breaking  machines  of  many 
man-power ;  one  of  these,  driven  by  a  G-horse  power  engine,  I 
saw  at  work  near  Chicago,  where  it  was  breaking  up  the  Niagara 
limestone,  which  forms  the  substratum  there.     It  consists  of  two 
heavy  iron  cylinders,  studded  with  rows  of  knobs  of  about  two 
inches  projection ;  the  knobs  on  the  one  corresponding  with  the 
intervals  on  the  other  as  they  revolve  in  opposite  directions.     It 
was  comminuting  the  soft  limestone  as  fast  as  two  men  could 
clear  it,  and  a  travelling  platform  on  bands  was  being  prepared 
to  facilitate  this  labour.     This  implement  was  originally  invented, 
and  has  long  been  in  use,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the 
Pennsylvanian  anthracite,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  five  million 
tons  of  this  hard  coal  which  is  annually  raised  there  passes  between 
its  iron  teeth  at  a  royalty  of  1  cent  per  ton.     It  would,  no  doubt, 
break  up  the  oolite  and  coral  rag,  and  almost  any  schistose  rock, 
but  whether  it  could  be  economically  employed  in  England  is 
another    matter.      There   is   another   stone-breaker    capable    of 
breaking  up  the  hardest  granite,  hornblende,  or  quartz :  it  con- 
sists of  a  ponderous  mass  of  cast-iron,  against  the  perpendicular 
face  of  which  another  mass  of  an  elbow  shape  is  moved  to  and 
fro  on  a  toggle  or  knuckle-joint;  the  motion  is  slight,  but  the 
]>ower  sufficient  to  crack  the  hardest  nodules  and  boulders  like 
nuts,    and,    as  they    break   up,    the   fragments    fall   through   a 
gauge.     One  of  these,  employed  on  the  public  works  of  the  new 
reservoir  at  New  York,  is  worked  by  a  12-horse  power  engine, 
and  is  said  to  answer  well. 

Having  now  fairly  arrived  at  the  farm,  the  first  object  to  arrest 
our  attention  will  perhaps  be  a  railway  horse-power,  though 
these  may  have  been  already  noticed   at  any  railway  station, 
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where  they  are  commonly  used  to  cut  up  the  wood  for  fuel. 
They  are  of  various  sizes  adapted  for  one  or  for  two  horses,  or 
for  a  sheep,  a  dog,  or  a  calf,  any  of  which,  when  put  in,  have  no 
option  but  to  do  their  work,  for  it  is  a  species  of  treadmill ;  and 
although  at  first  sight  it  appears  a  case  of  cruelty,  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  at  all  more  so  than  any  other  kind  of  compulsory  labour. 
It  is  not  found  to  distress  or  injure  the  animal,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  effectual  method  of  applying  a  limited  amount 
of  animal  power  to  such  purposes  as  threshing,  winnowing, 
grinding,  churning,  sawing  wood,  and  all  others. which  require 
rotatory  motion,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  speed  of  the 
animal  is  directly  imparted  without  the  intervention  of  gearing 
to  the  axle  of  the  driving-wheel ;  so  if  we  suppose  this  to  be 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  circumference  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  that  the  horse  walks  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
boor,  the  velocity  at  once  given  to  the  band  on  the  driving-wheel 
IS  36  miles  an  hour,  and  the  force  is  directly  proportioned  to  the 
weight  of  the  animal,  undiminished  by  the  friction  of  cog-wheels. 

Fig.  1. 
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The  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  1)  will  sufficiently  explain  the 
nature  of  the  machine,  which  consists  simply  of  a  pen  with  a  flour 
of  stout  slats  resting  on  an  endless  web,  which  runs  on  rollers  and 
communicates  the  motion  given  to  it  to  the  axle  of  the  driving- 
wheel  ;  the  forward  end  of  this  pen  is  raised  on  a  block  to  give  it 
a  slight  inclination,  and,  as  soon  as  the  wheel  is  set  at  liberty,  the 
weight  of  the  animal  moves  the  floor  backwards  with  a  constantly 
accelerating  motion,  which  is  checked  only  by  the  resistance  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  or  by  the  application  of  a  drag.* 

# — - 

^  In  an  appendix  [to  this  paper  is  given  a  detailed  calculation  by  Mr.  Amos, 
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Now,  suppose  we  compare  this  application  of  power  with  that 
of  a  horse  in  the  old-fashioned  lever-mill :  in  this  railway  horse- 
power we  have  seen  that  the  speed  is  directly  applied  to  the  axle 
of  the  hand-wheel ;  in  the  old-fashioned  mill,  on  the  contrary, 
the  horse  walks  a  circle  of  18  or  20  yards  in  order  to  give  one 
revolution  to  the  axle,  and  this  loss  of  speed  has  to  be  recovered 
by  a  complicated  system  of  cog-wheels  and  gearing.  Besides,  a 
horse  walking  in  a  mill  pulls,  not  at  right  angles  to  the  pole 
(which  forms  the  radius  of  the  circle),  but  within  the  right  angle, 
which  involves  a  loss  of  power  in  proportion  to  his  thus  dimi- 
nished distance  from  the  centre  of  motion  ;  the  lost  power  being 
mischievously  exerted  in  pressure  on  the  centre,  and  consequent 
increase  of  friction. 

The  well-known  economy  of  these  "  railway  horse-powers  '* 
has  caused  them  quite  to  supersede  the  old  lever  ones  on  the 
200  or  300  acre  farms  of  the  Northern  States ;  but  on  the  large 
plantations  of  the  Southern,  and  the  great  Prairie  estates  of  the 
Western  districts,  the  lever-powers,  admitting  as  they  do  of  the 
application  of  the  entire  force  of  the  farm,  are  still  used  for 
threshing.  The  capacity  of  these  "  powers "  is  stated  to  be 
about  175  bushels  of  wheat  a  day  threshed  and  winnowed,  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  2^d.  a  bushel.  I  have  reduced  the  dollars  and 
cents  to  English  money  : — 

Estimate  per  day  of  10  hours, 

2  horses,  at  2«.  each       =    4«.  Od, 

4  hands,  at  Zs.  each        ==  12    0 

Boarding  men  and  horses       ....  90 

Cleaning  up 3    6 

28«.6^. 

This  is  the  price  at  which  travelling  machines  will  contract  to 
thresh  and  winnow  ;  and,  if  the  farmer  has  his  own  machine,  the 
cost  is,  of  course,  less.  It  compares  very  favourably  with  the 
contracts  for  threshing  with  itinerant  steam-engines  in  England. 
The  cost  of  these  machines  is  : — 

Dolls.  £.     c 

For  a  2-horse  power 116  =  25    0 

„     l-horse     „       85  —  17  14 

„    dog  or  sheep  power  ..      ..       16  =     3    0 
„     2-horse  power  with  thresher!  ^^  e=s  34    0 
and  winnower I  ^ 

There  are  but  few  farmers  in  the  Northern  States  that  do  not 
possess  one  of  these  ^'  powers,"  and  use  it  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  sawing  up  wood,  threshing  and  cleaning  grain,  grinding, 

the  Society's  consulting  engineer,  showing  the  duty  done  ^y  this  and  the  or- 
dinary lever  horse-power,  when  worked  undei  precisely  similar  circumstaneei. — 
H.  S.  Thompson. 
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cmsbinf ,  root  and  chafT-cuttingy  churning,  &c«  Tiiej  are  much 
used  by  the  railway  companies,  and  sometimes  even  in  ferry- 
boats for  taming  the  paddle-wheel,  and  the  general  retention 
of  them  in  a  country  where  steam  and  mechanics  are  so  well 
understood  is  not  without  significance. 

In  large  concerns,  as  on  farms  which  grow  their  thousands  of 
bushels  of  grain,  or  at  central  railway  stations,  where  hundreds 
of  cords  of  wood  are  consumed  d^y,  steam  is,  no  doubt, 
the  cheapest  power  that  can  be  used,  for  this  mighty  but 
cumbrotts  agoit  defies  the  competition  of  bone  and  muscle  in 
all  cases  where  a  large  amount  of  regular  routine  work  has  to 
be  accomplished,  but  must  certainly  yield  to  the  latter  the  merit 
of  readier  adaptation  to  constantly  varying  requirements.  On 
small  holdings  these  horse-powers  furnish,  I  firmly  believe,  the 
most  economical  mode  of  applying  that  force  whicli  every  farm 
possesses,  and  which  there  can  be  no  economy  in  leaving  unem- 
ployed. I  am  convinced  they  would  be  found  a  great  conveni- 
ence to  many  small  farmers  in  this  country ;  and  in  many  of  our 
colonies,  where  steam  is  out  of  the  question,  they  would  be  in- 
▼aloable.  Their  compactness  gives  them  a  great  advantage  with 
regard  to  freight,  to  economy  of  space  in  the  farmyard,  and  to 
portability,  for,  if  wanted  at  a  distant  part  of  the  farm  to  thresh 
an  outlying  crop  in  the  field,  the  '^  power ''  is  forthwith  put  into 
a  waggon  and  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  horses  which,  when 
arrived  there,  work  it 

The  straw  from  the  threshing-machine  is  very  commonly 
eonveyed  to  the  *rick  by  an  endless  band  or  web,  which  is 
carried  over  a  roller  on  the  threshing-machine  and  another  roller 
on  the  rick,  and  moved  by  a  belt  from  the  horse-power,  and  thus 
delivers  the  straw  at  a  distance  of  18  or  20  feet  with  the  help  of 
only  one  man  to  distribute  it  and  attend  to  the  top  roller. 

The  cost  of  this  simple  and  useful  contrivance  is  15  dollars 
{32.).  I  see  an  English  machine,  for  effecting  the  same  object, 
advertised  at  the  price  of  from  51/.  to  62/.,  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  delivery  I  The  saving  in  labour  effected  by  this 
plan  is  very  great. 

Let  us  next  inquire  how  the  crop  is  cut,  or  ''  harvested,"  as  the 
term  is  there. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  reaping-machines  are  in  general 
use  in  the  States,  their  principal  service  is  in  the  vast  grain-fields 
oi  the  Western  or  Prairie  States,  where  despatch  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  hired  labour  hardly  known.  In  the  great  and 
pc^ulons  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey, 
the  grain  scythe  and  cradle  is  the  implement  wherewith  most  of 
the  grain  is  levelled  :  a  most  efficient  implement  it  is,  and  a  most 
<2seful  one  it  would  prove  if  introduced  into  this  country,  for  it  is 
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as  superior  to  the  plain  English  scythe  and  bow  as  the  Minie 
rifle  to  the  old  musket. 

The  length  of  the  scythe  is  4  feet ;  the  cradle  is  formed  of  five 
finely- tapered  ash  fingers,  of  length  and  curve  corresponding  to 
the  blade;  the  snaith,  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  strength, 
is  bent  into  an  elegant  curve :  it  is  a  perfect  implement  of  its 
kind  ;  price  five  dollars  (!/.)• 

It  is  common  in  these  Eastern  States  to  cut  the  grain  by 
harvesting  ^^  bees" — that  is  to  say,  the  farmer  collects  as  many  of 
his  neighbours  as  he  can,  each  of  whom  brings  his  own  favourite 
"  cradle,"  the  snaith  of  which  is  curved  to  his  fancy ;  and  it  is 
refreshing  to  see  with  what  a  will  a  large  company  thus  formed 
mow  down  the  grain.  On  these  occasions  each  man  "  calculates*' 
to  cut  his  two  acres  a  day ;  some  men  will  do  more,  and  the 
quantity  that  is  credibly  reported  to  have  been  cut  in  the  day  for 
a  wager  would  not  be  believed  in  England :  two  acres,  however, 
are  a  fair  average  for  men  working  in  company.  In  the  South,  a 
negro's  task  is  usually  one  acre  a  day,  a  fair  criterion  of  the 
difference  between  free  and  slave  labour.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  average  crops  in  the  States  are  much  lighter  than 
in  England,  20  bushels  of  wheat  being  there  considered  a 
good  crop,  and  25  a  large  one ;  the  average  quantity  of  straw 
is  not  so  much  less  than  in  England,  the  difference  being  prin* 
cipally  caused  by  the  shortness  and  want  of  filling  in  the  ear, 
owing  to  the  rapid  ripening  of  the  grain  beneath  their  hot  san. 

The  use  of  this  grain  scythe,  undoubtedly,  requires  a  peculiar 
knack  ;  it  is  accomplished  with  a  great  swing  of  the  body,  and 
the  grain  is  tipped  out  of  the  cradle  at  the  end  of  each  cut ;  but  if 
our  people  could  learn  the  art  of  using  it,  it  would  prove  a  most 
valuable  substitute  for  the  sickle,  or  the  common  scythe,  particu- 
larly in  the  Eastern  counties,  and  still  more  in  the  Cape  and 
Australian  colonies,  where  the  crops  are  not  apt  to  be  laid.  In 
fact,  one  cannot  watch  the  operations  in  an  American  harvest  field 
without  being  impressed  with  a  conviction  that,  if  English 
farmers  and  our  colonists  are  to  compete  with  the  American  in 
growing  corn,  they  must  adopt  some  of  those  implements  which 
American  ingenuity  stimulated  by  necessity  has  already  invented 
and  proved. 

It  is  not  the  grain-cradles  alone  that  are  superior  to  the 
corresponding  implements  of  this  country,  but  the  common  tools^ 
such  as  hay-forks  and  rakes,  dung-forks,  and  digging^fmrks, 
display  a  lightness  combined  with  strength,  a  beauty  of  proportion 
and  high  finish,  which  is  not  seen  even  in  our  most  improved  ones, 
and  is  far  superior  indeed  to  those  commonly  used  here.  Their 
best  five-pronged  forks  are  cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of  steel,  and 
when  swung  round  and  dashed  against  the  floor,  a  common  test. 
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ring  like  a  tuning-fork :  lightness  and  handiness  are  particularly 
attended  to  in  these ;  whereas  here  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that 
half  a  pound  of  superfluous  weight  lifted  only  each  quarter  of  a 
minute  makes  a  difference  of  at  least  half  a  ton  in  the  working 
day,  and  lessens  thus  much  the  quantity  of  work  that  the  labourer 
can  perform  in  the  day.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  unless  our 
manufacturers  vie  with  these  models  they  will  lose  the  colonial 
and  foreign  markets.  There  is  an  implement  much  used  in 
America,  instead  of  the  dung-fork,  in  mixing  manure  heaps, 
removing  rubbish,  &c.,  called  an  ox-shovel.  It  is  a  cast-iron 
scraper  with  handles  to  guide  it  from  behind :  when  these  handles 
are  pressed  down  the  shovel  glides  over  the  ground,  and  when 
they  are  raised  the  edge  catches  the  ground,  and,  as  the  horse  or 
ox  continues  to  draw,  turns  it  over.  The  price  is  about  five 
dollars  (1/.). 

It  requires  some  hardihood  to  say  a  word  in  commendation  of 
American  ploughs,  when  one  remembers  the  derision  with  which 
they  were  greeted  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  the  ridicule  they  excited  here  has  not 
led  to  their  abandonment  in  America,  or  the  substitution  of 
English  models  in  their  stead — and  yet  the  Americans  are  a 
shrewd  people.  Certainly  the  plough  is  an  implement  that  has 
not  suffered  from  want  of  attention  in  America ;  indeed,  the 
true  principle  of  the  mouldboard  is  believed  to  have  been  first 
thought  out  and  made  known  to  the  world  by  a  distinguished 
American,  their  great  President  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair ;  and  a  brass  model  of  a  plough,  designed  by  him,  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  American  Institute  at  New  York.  The 
general  shape  and  proportions  of  this  plough  may  be  recognised 
in  those  of  the  present  day,  which  are  altogether  shorter  and 
more  compact  than  ours — shorter  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3. 
This  difference  is  caused  by  the  beam  being  shorter,  and  the 
stilts  (which  as  well  as  the  beam  are  usually  of  wood)  being  more 
curved  and  set  more  upright  than  ours,  so  that  the  ploughman  is 
more  over  his  work.  This  form  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  adapted 
as  the  English  for  running  a  straight  furrow,  but  then  they 
maintain  that  it  is  better  adapted  for  leaving  an  even  trench. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  best  English  ploughs  in  English  hands 
have  failed  in  competition  with  American  ploughs  on  American 
soil  in  the  opinion  of  American  judges ;  perhaps,  if  the  conditions 
were  reversed,  the  results  would  also  be  reversed.  The  share  of 
an  American  plough  is  usually  wider  than  the  English,  taking  in 
commonly  from  10  to  12  inches,  and  in  the  Prairie  ploughs 
frequently  18  inches ;  this  great  width,  with  a  team  of  adequate 
strength,  makes  short  work  of  an  acre.  The  mouldboard  is  of 
corresponding  height,  to  turn  over  this  great  width.     The  short 
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bold  curve  which  is  usually  given  to  this  mouldboard  is  not 
adapted  to  lay  the  even  unbroken  lap  so  much  admired  in 
England,  but  leaves  the  land  in  a  more  broken  and  pulverized 
state.  It  would  probably  be  but  ill-suited  to  our  stiff  clays.  The 
great  manufacturers,  however,  make  them  of  all  shapes  and 
dimensions  to  suit  all  soils  and  every  taste.  The  coulter  is  flome> 
times  separate,  sometimes  inserted  into  a  prolongation  of  the 
share.  This  is  called  the  lock  coulter,  and  is  useful  in  newlj^ 
broken  land  to  prevent  the  plough  from  being  "  choked"  with 
rubbish ;  sometimes  it  is  a  sharp  steel  disk,  sometimes  a^  per^ 
pendicular  projection  from  the  share  (*'  the  fin  share.") 

Swing  ploughs  are  the  rule,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  more  wheels 
than  one  small  one  beneath  the  end  of  the  beam.  The  share, 
mouldboard,  and  land  side  are  usually  made  of  chilled  cast-iron ; 
but  in  the  Prairie  States  the  mouldboard  is  of  chilled  steel,  as 
iron  will  not  scour  in  the  rich  vegetable  mould  of  the  Prairies. 
The  wooden  beam  is  generally  reinforced  by  an  iron  draught  rod. 
The  price  of  these  ploughs  by  the  best  makers  varies,  according 
to  size,  from  3  dollars  to  21  dollars,  which  is  the  price  of  the 
largest  steel  ploughs ;  but  a  very  good  plough,  complete,  may 
generally  be  purchased  for  10  dollars  (2/.),  or  about  one-half  the 
price  of  the  same  class  of  English  ploughs.     Their  compactness 
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American  Tum-wrest  Plough. 

Pivot  at  A  and  B,  around  which  the  mouldboard,  F,  with  share,  G  K,  tuns  under- 
neath H,  on  unhooking  the  rod,  £,  which  holds  the  mouldboard  in  its  place 
when  the  plough  is  at  work.  L  is  the  connecting-rod,  bj  which  at  A  and  C  and 
end  of  D  the  mouldboard  is  attached  to  the  hinge,  A  B,  around  whidi  it  tarns. 
The  rod,  J,  holds  this  swivel-rod,  L,  in  its  place.  Length  fix>m  A  to  B^  13  1 
A  to  K,  23  inches. 
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and  portability  give  them  a  great  advantage  in  competition 
with  ours  in  the  colonial  market:  the  best  English  ploughs 
(measuring  four  jards  in  length)  do  not  admit  of  being  shortened, 
whereas,  the  stilts  of  an  American  plough  can  be  taken  out,  and  it 
will  then  occupy  only  two  yards  in  length,  and  the  freight  is 
consequently  reduced  to  one-half  of  that  of  its  English  competitor. 

The  turnover  or  hill-side  plough,  which  is  so  generally  used  in 
the  mountainous  regions,  deserves  some  notice  here.  It  is  so 
simple,  ingenious,  and  useful  as  to  excite  surprise  that  it  has  not 
become  known  in  England.  Its  principal  use  is  to  plough  across 
hill-sides,  always  throwing  the  furrow  down  hill,  instead  of 
running  it  up  and  down  the  slope,  which,  besides  the  inconve- 
nience on  steep  land,  occasions  in  the  rainy  season  great  washing 
of  the  soil.  It  is  also  used  on  level  land  whenever  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  ridges.  These  objects  are  effected  by  making  the  upper 
and  lower  sides  of  the  share  and  of  the  mould  board  precisely 
similar,  so  that  each  in  turn  may  form  the  sole,  and  fixing  it  on  a 
pivot,  which  admits  of  its  being  instantly  thrown  round,  beneath 
the  beam,  from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right,  and  forming  either 
a  right-hand  or  a  left-hand  plough.  (See  Fig.  2.)  Left-hand  ploughs 
are  used  almost  exclusively  in  those  parts  of  the  States  which  have 
been  settled  by  Germans,  and  they  stoutly  maintain  the  superior 
convenience  of  this  plan,  from  its  enabling  the  ploughman  to 
guide  the  furrow  horse  with  his  left  hand,  whilst  his  right  hand 
commands  the  plough — *'  keep  the  furrow  horse  in  the  furrow, 
and  the  plough  must  go  straight"  is  quite  a  proverb  with  them. 
The  team  almost  invariably  consists  of  two  horses  abreast,  which 
are  kept  at  their  due  distance  by  a  *^  Jockey  Stick,'*  extending 
from  the  collar  of  one  to  the  bit  of  the  other. 

The  horses  that  one  sees  at  the  plough  on  these  northern 
farms  exhibit  far  more  blood  and  breeding  than  the  average  of 
English  farm-horses ;  in  fact,  the  small  farmer's  team  consists  of 
a  well-broke  docile  pair,  which  draws  his  ^'  trotting  waggon  "  in 
summer  and  his  sleigh  in  winter  (for  every  farmer  has  his  carriage, 
and  seldom  thinks  of  walking  any  distance),  conveys  his  crop  to 
market,  tills  the  land,  and  at  odd  times  is  clapped  into  the  horse- 
power to  perform  any  needful  job ;  and  by  the  smartness  which 
the  American  throws  into  all  the  operations  of  the  farm,  the 
various  methods  by  which  he  husbands  strength  and  economizes 
time,  as  exemplified  particularly  in  the  lightness  of  his  vehicles, 
which  he  drives  at  a  trot  when  empty,  he  manages  to  cultivate 
with  a  single  pair  far  more  land  than  would  be  thought  possible 
in  England.  Nor  do  I  consider  that  the  objection  can  be  fairly 
urged  that  they  only  half  cultivate  the  land  and  get  only  half  a 
crop :  the  various  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  value  of  land,  so 
different  £rom  ours,  complicate  the  question ;  but  when  all  allow- 
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ances  are  made,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  with  equal  strength 
they  get  through  more  work  and  raise  a  far  larger  amount  of  pro- 
duce than  we  do  in  England*  And  here  let  me  observe  that 
mules  are  fast  superseding  horses  on  the  large  farms ;  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  see  a  horse  on  any  of  the  great  cotton,  rice,  or  sugar 
plantations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  greater  economy  of 
mules :  they  require  considerably  less  food  for  accomplishing  an 
equal  amount  of  work,  and  this  food  may  be  of  a  coarser  kind, 
so  that  on  the  whole  their  keep  is  considered  to  cost  one-third  less 
than  that  of  a  horse  of  equal  weight ;  they  are  much  hardier  than 
horses,  and  their  longevity  is  surprising.  It  seems  probable  that 
in  course  of  time  they  will  take  the  place  of  horses  as  the  com- 
mon drudges  of  the  farm.  By  careful  breeding  their  size  has 
been  much  increased ;  some  of  them  indeed  are  truly  noble 
animals,  and  command  in  the  Southern  States  higher  prices  than 
horses  of  equal  size.  The  original  introduction  of  them  into 
America  is  attributed  to  the  great  father  of  the  country,  Wash- 
ington ;  and  the  best  blood  claims  descent  from  a  pair  of  jacks 
presented  to  him  by  the  King  of  Spain. 

Having  mentioned  the  lightness  of  the  vehicles,  let  me  add  a 
few  words  more  on  this  subject.  I  have  said  that  the  northern 
farmer,  reckoning  as  he  may  with  confidence  on  a  smooth  surface 
of  frozen  snow  during  several  months  in  the  year,  over  which  to 
sledge  his  crops  to  the  nearest  railway,  river,  or  canal,  pays  but 
little  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  roads,  and  these  are 
accordingly  left  in  such  a  state  that  they  would  be  impassable  to 
our  heavy  carts  and  25  cwt.  waggons.  To  meet  the  difficulties 
of  the  case  for  summer  travelling,  the  American  pays  the  utmost 
attention  to  lightness  in  the  construction  of  his  conveyances. 
Carts  are  seldom  seen,  but  the  waggons — very  unlike  the  pon- 
derous machines  used  in  England — hardly  exceed  the  weight  of 
our  carts,  and  the  advantage  gained  on  soft  ground  by  the  distri- 
bution of  the  weight  on  four  points,  instead  of  two,  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  essentials  of  an  American  waggon  are  two  pair  of 
wheels  of  almost  equal  height,  with  scarcely  more  material  in 
them  than  in  our  carriage- wheels  ;  but  this  material  is  most  judi* 
ciously  distributed,  and  put  together  with  great  regard  to  sta- 
bility ;  the  felloes,  instead  of  being  composed  of  six  or  more 
pieces  cut  out  of  the  solid  log,  and  therefore  partly  cut  across  the 
grain,  are  of  two  pieces  of  their  light  tough  hickory,  bent  by 
steaming,  and  firmly  clamped  and  mortised  together ;  a  frame  is 
set  on  the  iron  axles,  into  which  boards  are  slipped  as  occasion 
requires  for  forming  the  "  box ;"  it  is  provided  with  a  pole  or 
^'  tongue  "  instead  of  shafts  (for  two  horses  abreast  is  the  almost 
invariable  rule),  and  a  perch,  which,  in  the  lumber  districts,  is 
made  to  admit  of  extension  as  in  our  drays ;  the  body  is  generally 
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!>at  on  elliptical  steel  springs,  which  are  sometimes  reinforced  by  a 
ump  of  India  rubber  secured  in  the  centre.  If  the  waggon  is 
not  provided  with  springs,  at  all  events  the  driver  takes  good 
care  to  have  them  beneath  his  seat.  The  kind  of  spring  most 
commonly  used  in  the  lighter  vehicles  throughout  the  country,  in 
th«  stage-coaches,  vans,  and  the  New  England  buggies,  is  the 
"  pole  and  thorough  brace,"  consisting  of  a  tough  elastic  ash  or 
hickory  pole,  rigid  at  one  end  with  the  framework  or  bed  of  the 
carriage,  and  a  stout  leather  thong  extending  from  the  other 
extremity  of  the  pole  to  a  hook  in  the  bed  or  framework.  This 
thong  takes  the  weight  of  the  body  of  the  carriage,  and  thus  forms 
the  strongest  and  best  spring  for  rough  roads,  as  has  been 
abundantly  proved  in  our  Australian  gold  colonies,  where  steel 
springs  have  been  found  worthless  for  rapid  motion ;  and  carriages 
hung  on  these  leather  thongs  now  convey  the  fortunate  diggers 
over  the  rough  lava-strewn  plains  at  a  pace  that  might  astonish 
even  the  veterans  of  the  English  mail-coaches. 

I  am  quite  aware  to  what  an  amount  of  criticism  I  expose  my- 
self by  venturing  to  say  a  word  in  justification  of  the  use  of 
waggons,  now  that  their  cause  has  been  by  a  high  authority  in 
England  formally  put  out  of  court.  I  do  maintain,  nevertheless, 
that  the  light  American  waggons  may  be  used  with  advantage  on 
roads  that  would  be  impracticable  for  our  carts,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  hilly  districts.  The  same  simplicity  or  rudeness 
(as  the  reader  pleases)  which  has  marked  all  the  operations 
hitherto  reviewed,  characterizes  the  transport  of  the  grain  from 
6rst  to  last.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  has  been  grown  in  far- 
off  Illinois,  1000  miles  west  of  New  York, — how  does  it  reach 
the  consumer  there?  It  never  comes  in  contact  with  a  sack, 
but  is  dealt  with  altogether  in  bulk.  Conveyed  loose  in  the 
waggon-box  (which  is  made  of  tongued  and  grooved  boards 
slipped  into  the  frame)  to  the  nearest  railway  or  boat,  it  is  there 
measured  off  as  it  is  poured  into  the  grain-car  or  the  hold — a 
receipt  taken  and  forwarded  to  the  consignee  at  Chicago ;  there  it 
is  either  poured  straight  into  some  schooner  or  steamer*s  hold,  or, 
if  required  to  be  stored,  hoisted  by  an  "  elevator  **  to  the  bin  of 
some  tall  warehouse,  whence  it  is  shot  into  the  vessel's  hold  just 
as  fast  as  it  can  be  measured  in  the  transit.  These  operations 
are  performed  with  so  little  noise  or  bustle  that  you  are  hardly 
aware  that  anything  is  going  on,  and  the  despatch  is  such  that  a 
schooner  laden  with  12,000  bushels  of  grain  will  discharge  it  all 
by  means  of  elevators  in  half  a  day.  The  cost  of  the  passage  of 
grain  through  a  warehouse,  or  *^  handling "  as  it  is  termed, 
together  with  storage  for  a  reasonable  time,  is  only  1^  cents 
or  three  farthings  a  bushel,  and  this  charge  leaves  a  very  hand- 
some profit     But  we  have  not  yet  got  our  grain  to  New  York. 
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After  a  voyage  of  800  miles  through  the  great  lakes  it  reaches 
Buffalo,  there  is  transferred  bj  elevators  again  to  baizes,  which 
convey  it  by  the  Erie  Canal  to  Albany,  and  thence  down  the 
Hudson  towed  by  steam  to  New  York.  And  what  has  this  long 
transport  of  above  1200  miles,  together  with  the  various  trans- 
shipments, cost  ? — the  expense  may  generally  be  set  down  at  14 
cents  (Trf.Vper  bushel.  What  would  it  have  cost  if  carried,  in  the 
orthodox  English  way  in  sacks,  out  of  the  hold  on  men's  backs, 
then  in  a  ponderous  waggon  for  several  miles,  &c.  &c.  ? 

Having  thus  landed  the  com  at  New  York  (for  shipment  to 
England,  at  the  cost  of  another  6i/.  or  ld,\  let  us  return  to  the  farm. 

The  harrow  most  used  is  the  Geddes's  folding  one,  of  a  V- 
shape,  divided  longitudinally,  and  the  two  parts  hinged  together, 
so  as  to  admit  of  either  being  instantly  raised  by  the  driver,  a 
very  convenient  form  in  fields  encumbered  with  stumps  or 
boulders,  and  also  for  getting  rid  of  twitch  and  rubbish.  The 
weeding  of  the  crops  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  almost  entirely  per- 
formed by  the  horse-hoe,  and  that  in  most  request  is  a  light  and 
simple  one,  costing  8  dollars.  In  planting  the  Indian  com, 
which  is  by  far  their  largest  crop,  particular  attention  is  paid  to 
setting  the  plants  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
horse-hoe  and  the  com-hiller  traversing  the  field  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  com  or  potato-hiller  is  an  implement  furnished  with 
mouldboards  which  may  be  set  to  converge  at  any  angle,  so  as 
to  throw  up  as  wide  or  narrow  a  ridge  as  may  be  desired. 

The  entire  system  of  American  agriculture  favours  this  substi- 
tution of  animal  for  manual  labour.  Where  wheat  is  grown  as 
the  principal  crop,  the  rotation  is  red  clover,  wheat,  Indian  com, 
wheat ;  or  else  clover,  and  white  crop,  alternately ;  the  clover  being 
sown  in  spring  and  ploughed  in  before  ripening  its  seed,  together 
with  the  weeds,  which  soon  perish  beneath  the  parching  heats  of 
summer,  and  leave  the  land  clean  for  the  autumn  sowing.  The 
corn  crop  answers  to  our  turnip  crop,  is,  like  it,  a  cleansing  one, 
and  is  at  least  parallel  to  it  in  importance,  the  animals  on  the 
farm  being  almost  entirely  kept  during  the  long  winter  on  this 
grain,  together  with  its  husks  and  stalk,  which  are  full  of  saccha- 
rine matter.  The  n^roes  in  the  South  live  entirely  on  com  and 
pork. 

Such  a  rotation  as  this  is  calculated  to  keep  the  land  in  heart 
with  but  little  labour,  and  to  economize  the  carting  out  of  manure, 
which  is  usually  done,  if  at  all,  but  once  in  the  rotation — ^pre- 
paratory to  the  corn  crop. 

This  crop  (com)  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  great  economy  of 
labour  effected  by  the  use  of  a  simple  machine.  The  annual 
cost  of  shelling  the  com  from  the  cob  by  hand  was  estimated  by 
a  political  economist  some  years  ago  at  four  millions  of  dollars  ; 
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it  is  now  all  done  by  corn-shellers,  and  the  husk  stripped  off  by 
hasking-machines,  at  least  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  com  is  also  frequently  ground  on  the  farm,  both  for  feed 
and  for  household  purposes,  by  cast-iron  mUls,  on  the  principle 
of  the  coffee-mill.  The  little  giant*mill  is  one  in  which  the 
application  of  the  power  to  the  work  is  delightfully  direct.  Its 
Capacity  is  stated  to  be,  with  2  horses,  6  bushels  per  hour,  i.e. 
60  bushels  per  day.  For  finer  grinding,  a  cutting- mill,  invented 
by  Blanchard,  seems  likely  to  prove  the  most  rapid  and  effective 
Cor  farm  purposes. 

The  mention  of  cattle-feed  suggests  the  subject  of  hay.  Timothy 
is  the  favourite  artificial  grass  in  America,  from  its  standing 
drought  well  and  yielding  largely ;  it  grows  high,  with  but  little 
bottom,  and  hence  does  not  require  to  be  shaven  so  closely  as 
English  meadow-grass.  The  hay  is  generally  stacked  under  a 
wooden  roof,  which  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  between  four 
poles,  over  which  it  is  counterpoised:  this  is  called  a  hay- 
famrrack,  and  affords  great  convenience,  since,  in  case  of  wet 
coming  on  before  the  stack  is  completed,  the  roof  can  be  imme* 
diately  lowered  on  that  which  is  deposited.  A  permanent  roof 
of  this  kind  must  certainly  be  cheaper  than  an  annual  thatching ; 
perhaps  in  England  felt  or  tarpauling  might  be  cheaper  than 
boards.  In  Pennsylvania  the  hay  is  usually  stored  in  a  large 
ham,  built  generally  on  a  hill-side,  with  a  '^  bam  cellar"  below  to 
contain  the  cattle,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  slope  to  draw  the 
load  into  the  bam  from  the  higher  ground,  whilst  the  cellar  is 
flush  with  the  lower  ground,  and  open  on  that  side.  This  affords 
great  warmth.  Where  the  hill-side  is  wanting,  the  hay  is  hoisted 
up  into  the  bam  by  a  rope  rove  through  a  block  suspended  from 
the  roof-tree  :  to  one  end  of  this  rope  is  attached  one  or  a  couple 
of  large  4-toothed  unloading  forks,  rake-shaped,  capable  of 
raising  4  to  5  cwt.  at  once;  to  the  other  end  the  horses  are 
attached,  and  thus  the  same  power  that  has  drawn  the  load 
speedily  discharges  it.  There  is  generally  a  catch  on  the  fork- 
handle,  which  releases  and  deposits  the  load  on  the  jerking  of  a 
line  attached  to  it  The  blocks  used  for  all  such  purposes  are 
patent  blocks,  i.e.  fitted  with  friction  rollers  round  the  pin,  as 
are  most  of  the  leading  blocks  in  American  merchant  ships. 
These  blocks  are  rather  more  expensive  than  the  plain  ones,  but 
undoubtedly  prove  economical  in  the  end,  by  sparing  the  strength 
of  the  men,  and  thus  enabling  their  ships  to  sail  shorter-manned 
than  ours  ;  and  this  consideration  for  the  men,  as  shown  in  other 
ways  besides  the  blocks  and  such-like  labour-aiding  contrivances, 
in  the  accommodations  for  the  men  and  the  superior  quality 
of  their  provisions,  undoubtedly  contributes  not  a  little  towards 
rendering  their  marine  popular  amongst  seamen,  in  spite  of  the 
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severity  of  the  discipline  on  board  their  ships.  But  we  are 
wandering  from  the  farm. 

Having  now  noticed  a  few  of  the  more  ordinary  implements, 
let  us  turn  to  the  fences :  these  are  slovenly  to  an  English  eye, 
being  almost  invariably  composed  of  roughly-split  rails  laid 
zigzag, — the  eternal  *^  snake  fence.''  But,  on  the  more  finished 
farms,  and  generally  about  the  house,  this  gives  way  to  post  and 
i*ail.  For  making  the  post-holes,  they  have  an  earth-auger  (Fig.  3), 
which  is  a  great  assistance  in  stiff  clay  and  tenacious  soils. 

For  mortising  the  posts  themselves  they  use  a  boring-machine 
(Fig.  4),  worked  by  handles  at  right  angles  to  the  tool,  to  which 
the  motion  is  imparted  by  bevelled  wheels :  this  greatly  facilitates 
the  labour  of  boring.  The  carpenter  lays  the  post  downj  kneels 
on  the  framework  of  the  borer,  and  turns  the  handles,  one  with 
each  hand :  it  saves  the  screwing  round  of  the  wrist  and  laborious 
pressure,  the  leverage  giving  great  aid  to  the  workman,  and  the 
tool  cannot  but  go  straight  through  the  wood.  This  instrument 
is  much  used  for  boring  the  bolt-holes  in  railway  sleepers  after 
they  are  laid  down. 

There  is  besides  this  a  complete  portable  mortising-machine, 
worked  by  hand  or  foot.  The  tenoning-machine  is  another  imple> 
ment  of  this  class,  for  which  mankind  is  indebted  to  American 
invention.  Timber  fences,  which  are  so  much  the  most  readily 
formed  on  first  clearing  the  farm,  have  been  perpetuated  mainly 
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owing  to  the  difficultj  experienced  in  raising  hedges.  Quick  does 
not  succeed  well  in  a  hot  and  dry  climate ;  buckthorn  does  better, 
bat  is  not  general :  but  it  is  probable  that  two  indigenous  thorny 
plants,  the  Osage  orange  and  the  Cherokee  rose,  will  be  found 
.  to  answer  the  purpose  well.  I  mention  this,  as  I  have  done 
▼arious  other  points,  in  the  hope  that  this  paper  may  be  seen 
by,  and  furnish  a  hint  or  two  to,  some  of  our  colonists  who  dwell 
in  lands  resembling  in  climate  and  other  conditions  the  United 
States. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  implements.  The  common  hay 
and  stubble  spring-tooth  horse  rake  is  a  cheap  and  useful  imple- 
ment, in  which  the  requisite  degree  of  elasticity  is  given  to  the 
teeth  by  the  simple  method  of  coiling  the  wire,  just  as  the  spring 
in  which  a  bell  is  hung  is  coiled.  The  price  of  this  is  30^. 
This  and  a  more  elaborate  iron  rake,  resembling  Page's,  are 
snperseding  the  old  wooden  turn-over  hay-rake,  which,  though 
ingenious  and  serviceable,  drags  heavily  on  the  ground.  For 
drilling  and  for  broadcast  sowing  they  have  horse  machines  like 
ours,  but  a  simple  Y-shaped  wooden  trough,  perforated  with 
holes,  is  sometimes  made  to  answer  the  purpose :  it  is  carried 
in  front  of  the  sower,  slung  by  a  belt  over  his  shoulders,  and,  as 
he  shakes  it  in  walking  the  seed  falls  through.  This  ''  sower " 
is  sometimes  improved  by  being  traversed  by  a  wooden  roller 
with  an  India-rubber  band  wound  spirally  round  it,  transforming 
it  into  an  Archimedean  screw,  which  is  made  to  revolve  and  brush 
the  seed  out  by  turning  a  handle. 

The  weeding  among  crops  sown  broadcast  is  performed  with  a 
hand  ^*  scuffle  "  hoe ;  the  double-edged  blade  of  which,  set  at  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  handle,  enables  the  backward  as  well  as 
forward  stroke  to  tell. 

An  implement  for  ploughing  up  potatoes  has  been  lately  in- 
vented, and  is  already  coming  into  extensive  use.  It  resembles 
a  double  mould-board  plough,  the  peculiarity  being  that  the 
mould-board  has  longitudinal  slots,  through  which  the  earth 
passes,  whilst  the  potatoes  are  thrown  out  on  each  side.  This, 
by  substituting  a  common  double  mould-board,  is  rendered  ser- 
viceable for  hilling  up.  The  price  is  8  to  10  dolls.,  about  2/. 
If  it  does  its  work  well  (and  I  believe  it  gives  satisfaction),  it  is 
much  more  economical  than  the  lately-invented  English  potato- 
digger. 

And  if  it  be  argued,  as  it  frequently  is  with  reference  to  this 
question  of  first  cost,  that  the  English  agriculturist  is  determined 
to  have  the  best  implement,  cost  what  it  may,  I  answer  that  this 
recklessness  of  expense  may  be  carried  too  far.  In  the  case  of 
permanent  structures,  expense  at  first  frequently  proves  economy 
in  the  end ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  best  of  implements 
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suffer  from  wear  and  tear  and  corrosion,  that  the  conmnnp- 
tion  of  iron  alone  per  acre  in  England  and  France  is  from 
12  lbs.  to  16  lbs.  per  annum,  and  that  the  interest  on  capital  era- 
ployed  forms  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  balance  sheet,  one 
cannot  but  believe  that  it  must  make  some  difference  in  the 
farmer's  proGts  whether  he  pays  for  his  ploughs  2/.  or  4f.,  for 
his  straw  elevator  3/.  or  60/.,  and  for  a  potato-digger  2/.  or  17/., 
the  price  of  the  Scottish  one. 

Various  minor  implements  or  appliances  of  well-known  prin- 
ciples will  infallibly  meet  the  eye  in  every  American  establish- 
ment, all  tending  to  the  one  end  of  saving  work  and  trouble. 
Many  of  these  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  mere  mention  of  some 
of  them  will  be  sufficiently  suggestive,  such  as  are  friction 
rollers  for  the  as^is  of  the  grindstone  to  revolve  on ;  rollefs  on 
which  to  slide  back  the  bam  door — a  method  very  prefermUe 
to  hanging  it  on  hinges;  the  water-ram,  for  raising  water  by 
its  own  impulse  from  the  neighbouring  brook  (these,  so  little 
known  in  England,  are  very  common  there)  ;  washing-machines, 
and  revolving  arms  for  hastening  the  process  of  drying  the 
clothes  hung  on  them ;  butter-workers  and  self-acting  cheese- 
presses  ;  lifts,  which  are  much  used  in  lofty  houses  for  raising 
all  weighty  things  to  the  different  floors ;  cookingnrtoires  for 
facilitating  the  preparation  of  the  food  and  economizing  fuel :  and 
let  us  not  forget  the  ingenious  apple-parers  for  peeling,  coring, 
and  slicing  up  apples  for  the  pie ;  machines  for  mincing  meat 
and  stuffing  sausages — these,  and  many  other  contrivances  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  un- 
paralleled ingenuity  which  our  cousins  have  displayed  in  finding 
substitutes  for  that  labour,  the  scarcity  of  which  is  the  great 
>drawback  to  their  material  prosperity. 

Kegworthf  Derby. 


Report  on  the  Horse-povoer  patented  by  IsAAG  Habtas,  of  Wrettton 
Ha/lj  Pickering^  Yorkshire^  and  exhibited  at  the  Sipon  Meeting 
of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society. 

A  single  horse-works,  by  Isaac  Hartas,  of  Pickering,  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  principle  of  this  machine  has 
been  used  for  some  time  in  America.  It  consists  of  a  moreiUile 
platform  attached  to  an  endless  chain  passing  over  rollers  at  each 
end ;  this  endless  platform  is  placed  so  as  to  form  an  inclined 
plane,  upon  which  the  horse  walks,  and  the  platform  recedes 
beneath  the  horse's  feet.  The  platform  has  ct>gged  "racks" 
attached  to  it,  which  gear  into  a  toothed  wheel,  which  drives 
machinery.     In  this  case  it  drove   a  small  thrashingHnaohiae, 
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and  l»d  also  a  small  cfaa£«iittnr  attached  ta  it  The  whole 
anrangement  is  very  simplei  As  some  discussion  took  place  as 
to  the  nsual  effect  a  horse  coiild  produce  when  working  with 
this  machine,  some  care£al  experiments  were  made  on  the 
machine  in  question,  and  on  a  well -made  horse -works,  in 
which  the  horse  walked  round  the  circle  in  the  usual  way.  In 
the  first  experiment,  one  of  Richmond  and  Chandler's  oat- 
crushers  or  linseed  mills  was  attached  to  the  horse-works,  with 
a  djmamometer  intervenino:  to  record  the  work  done.  The  horse, 
walking  at  the  rate  of  2*04  miles  per  hour,  did  work  equivalent 
to  the  raising  of  33,110  Ihs.  one  foot  high  per  minute.  During 
this  experiment,  at  the  rate  the  horse  walked,  and  taking  into 
<»nsideration  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  platform,  the  horse 
woold  have  raised  himself  to  the  height  of  33*66  feet  in  one 
minnte — that  is,  had  the  platform  been  stationary  and  prolonged 
indefinitely*  The  horse  with  his  harness  weighing  1084*5  lbs., 
and  this  multiplied  by  33*66  feet,  the  height  the  horse  would 
have  raised  himself  equals  36,504  Ibs^  lifted  one  foot  high  per 
minute.  In  the  second  experiment,  the  horse  walked  1*7  mile 
per  hour,  and  did  work,  as  shown  by  the  dynamometer,  equi- 
valent to  raising  31,350  lbs.  one  foot  high  per  minute,  during 
which  time  he  would  have  climbed  28*21  feet,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  raising  of  30,594  lbs.  one  foot  high  per  minute.  In  this 
experiment  the  horse  walked  and  worked  exceedingly  steadily, 
and  the  work  he  did  at  that  time  (31,350  lbs.  lifted  one  foot  per 
minute)  fairly  represented  the  work  a  horse  can  do  by  this 
machine.  To  compare  the  above  with  a  common  horse-works, 
the  horse  used  in  the  last  experiment  was  yoked  with  another  of 
similar  power  and  quality,  to  a  tw»>horae  power  works,  made  by 
Mr.  John  Barker,  of  Dunnington.  The  power  was  applied  to 
the  same  miU  and  dynamometer,  and  the  work  done  by  each 
horse  was  equivalent  to  26,500  lbs.  lifted  one  foot  high  per 
minute,  being  about  16  per  cent,  less  than  the  duty  done  by 
Mr.  Uartas'  horse- works.  It  was  apparent  to  observers  that  the 
horses  worked  equally  in  all  the  experiments,  and  every  care  the 
circomstaaces  aSorded  was  taken  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

C.  E.  Aicoa. 


X. —  On  the  Composition  of  a  Mcmgold^Wurzel  kept  for  Tvco 
Years.    By  Db.  Augustus  Voelcker. 

Sons  time  ago  Mr.  Farmer  of  Faseley  exhibited  to  the  Council 
a  mangold-wursel,  which  was  grown  by  him  and  stored  in  1857, 
and  again  stored  amongst  other  roots  in  1858.  When  examined 
in  May,  1859,  it  was  found  i^iparently  quite  sound.  It  thus  kept 
apparently  healthy  for  about  two  years. 
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It  was  conceived  that  the  analysis  of  this  root  might  be  of 
some  interest,  and  I  therefore  submitted  it  to  a  carefal  and 
detailed  analysis.  The  following  is  the  general  analysis  of  this 
root: — 

In  Bfttnnd  Galculated  drr. 

sUU.  Dried  at  212«  Ab. 

Water 92-25  ..  ..         — 

Soluble  organic  matter        ..      ..  3-27  ....  42*32 

Soluble  mineral  matter       ..      ..  1*23  ....  15*87 

Insoluble  organic  matter     ..      ..  3*12  ....  40*16 

Insoluble  mineral  matter    ..      ..  *13  ....         1*65 

100-00  100-00 

The  more  minute  examination  of  the  same  root  yielded  the  sub- 
joined analytical  results : — 

Detailed  Composition. 

Inoatanll  CaloaUted  dnr. 

sUte.  Dried  at  219*  fth. 

Water 92*25  ..  ..  — 

•Soluble  protein  compounds..  ..  '97  ....  12*51 

Sugar,  gum,  and  pectin      ..  ..  4*08  ....  52*67 

Soluble  inorganic  salts        ..  ..  1*23  ....  15*87 

flnsoluble  protein  compounds  ..  *16  ....  2*06 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose)       ..  ..  1*18  ....  15*22 

Insoluble  mineral  matter     ..  ..  '13  ....  1*67 

100*00  100*00 

^Containing  nitrogen *155         2*00 

tContaining  nitrogen *0S5         ....  *32 

Total  nitrogen         -18  2*32 

The  juice  of  this  root  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1*022.  The 
preceding  analytical  results  suggest  the  following  remarks : — 

1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  water  in  this  root 
is  very  much  larger  than  in  roots  of  fair  average  quality.  Indeed 
there  is  fully  as  much  water  in  this  root  as  in  common  white 
turnips.  In  good  mangolds  the  proportion  of  water  amounts  to 
88  or  89  per  cent,  and  sometimes  is  even  lower  than  88  per  cent. 

2.  The  proportion  of  mineral  matter  or  ash  in  thb  root  like- 
wise is  very  large,  it  being  much  more  considerable  than  in  good 
mangolds. 

3.  It  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mineral 
matter  consists  of  soluble  salts.  As  the  root  tasted  rather  saltish, 
I  thought  it  worth  while  to  determine  the  amount  of  common  salt 
in  it,  and  was  surprised  to  find  no  less  than  *64  of  a  grain  of  com- 
mon salt  in  the  root  in  its  natural  state,  or  8*25  grains  in  the  dried 
root  More  than  half  of  the  soluble  mineral  matter  found  in  this 
root  therefore  consisted  of  salt.  In  the  growth  of  the  mangolds, 
of  which  the  root  examined  by  me  was  a  specimen,  much  salt  was 
evidently  employed  as  a  manure. 
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4.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  root  is  rather  above  the 
average. 

The  legitimate  conclusion  that  can  be  deduced  from  these 
observations  is  that  this  root,  although  apparently  sound,  has 
aiidei;f|fone  some  changes,  which  have  deteriorated  its  feeding 
qualities.  It  is,  however,  no  doubt  still  sufficiently  well  pre- 
served, and  contains  sufficient  nutritive  matter  to  be  given  to  cattle 
with  great  advantage. 

I  may  observe  that  I  have  examined  roots  late  in  the  season, 
after  having  been  stored  for  seven  months,  and  that  in  these  roots 
I  have  always  found  less  water,  sometimes  considerably  less  than 
in  the  roots  at  the  time  when  they  were  stored  in  autumn. 

The  large  quantity  of  water  (92  per  cent.)  in  the  root  which 
has  been  kept  for  two  years,  is  larger  than  in  the  worst  grown 
mangolds  taken  fresh  from  the  field.  There  cannot  therefore 
remain  much  doubt  that  keeping  for  two  years  has  had  an  un- 
favourable effect  upon  the  constitution  of  this  root. 

Again,  the  large  amount  of  mineral  matter  in  this  mangold 
appears  to  me  to  indicate  that  probably  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  dry  organic  matter  has  entered  into  fermentation  and 
escaped  in  a  gaseous  state.  We  know  that  roots  put  in  heaps 
ferment,  and  also  that  every  kind  of  fermentation  if  prolonged  for 
any  considerable  time  is  accompanied  with  loss  of  substance. 
The  fact  that  this  mangold  wurzel  contained  a  great  deal  of  ash, 
seems  to  me  to  imply  that  the  fermentation  in  this  case  has  been 
attended  with  considerable  loss  in  feeding  substances.  The 
mineral  portion  cannot  escape  by  evaporation,  nor  is  it  affected 
by  fermentation ;  in  the  measure  therefore  in  which  the  organic 
portion  of  the  root  diminished,  that  of  the  mineral  portion  must 
have  increased. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  number  of  mangolds  of  the  growth 
of  1857  were  not  weighed  and  one  or  two  examined  at  the  time 
when  the  crop  was  stored  away,  and  again  weighed  and  analysed 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  s  storage,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  We  might  then  have  traced  more  de6nitively  the 
changes  in  the  root,  which  I  feel  assured  have  taken  place.  This 
is  a  subject  well  worthy  the  notice  of  root-growers ;  for  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  practical  men  to  know  how 
long  mangolds  can  be  stored  without  suffering  injury,  and  it  is  like- 
wise of  importance  to  determine  by  precise  experiments  by  what 
time  stored  roots  have  acquired  their  maximum  feeding  properties. 
Although  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  keep  man- 
gold for  two  years,  it  is  still  an  interesting  fact  that  this  mangold 
conld  be  kept  apparently  sound  for  so  long  a  time.  The  question 
arises: — Do  all  mangolds  when  properly  stored  keep  equally 
well  ?  I  confess  that  I  doubt  this,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  large  quantity  of  salt  in  this  mangold  may  have  had  some 
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share  in  preserving  the  root.  Should  it  be  fotmd  that  mangolds 
manured  with  salt  keep  much  better  than  roots  without  salt, 
additional  inducement  is  offered  to  the  farmer  not  to  stint  his 
roang:old  in  salt.  This  leads  me  in  conclusion  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  character  of  the  manures  which  are  used  for 
mangolds  has  a  material  influence  on  their  composition,  which 
no  doubt  must  affect  likewise  their  keeping  qualities. 

In  the  absence  of  precise  information  and  experiments,  T  abstain 
from  further  speculating  on  this  subject,  and  allude  to  it  here  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  whole 
qaestion  should  be  thoroughly  investigated.  This,  I  believe,  can 
only  be  done  properly  by  a  systematic  series  of  practical  and 
analytical  experiments. 

JRoffol  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester, 


XI. — On  the  Changes  which  Liquid  Manure  undergoes  in  contact 
with  different  Soils  of  known  composition.     By  Dr.  AUGUSTUS 

VOELCKER. 

In  a  paper  ^  On  Farmyard  Manure  and  the  Drainings  of  Dung^ 
heaps,'  published  in  vol.  xviii.,  of  this  Journal,  I  communicated 
the  results  of  two  experiments,  which  showed  that  draining* 
from  dung-heaps,  in  passing  through  soils  of  known  composi- 
tion, undergo  a  series  of  remarkable  and  important  changes. 
Since  the  publication  of  this  paper  I  have  been  actively  en*- 
gaged  in  following  up  this  interesting  inquiry ;  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal  the 
results  of  my  recent  researches  on  the  subject. 

The  liquid  manure  employed  in  the  following  four  experiments 
contained  in  an  imperial  gallon : —  Qning, 

Ammonia  (iu  the  state  of  carbonate  and  humate 

of  ammonia) 35*58 

Organic  matters        20*59 

Containing  1*49  of  nitrogen. 
Equal  to  1*81  of  ammonia. 

Inorganic  matters  (ash) 91*27 

Consisting  of : — 

SoluWe  silica 2-34 

Lime          11-48 

Magnesia 2-87 

Potash        16*92 

Chloride  of  potassium       2*74 

Chloride  of  sodium 40*35 

Phosphoric  acid 4*88 

Sulphuric  add ••  3*94 

Carhoiuc  acid  and  loss      5*80 

147-44 
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In^e  fiftk  experiment  it  was  thought  desirable  to  use  a  very 
dilttle  fertilizing  mixture;  and,  consequently,  liquid  manure, 
kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Mechi,  at  Tiptree-ball,  was 
letaeted.  The  composition  of  this  liquid  manure  will  be  stated 
in  a  subsequent  page.  * 

Tiie  first  filtration  experiment  was  made  with  a  soil  from  field 
Na  19  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester. 

fiabmitted  to  a  mechanical  analysis,  this  soil  was  found  to 
contain,  in  100  parts, — 

Moiffture «      ..       1*51 

Organic  matter 11*08 

Carbonate  of  limje      10*82 

Clay 62*06 

Sand 24*58 

100*00 
It  appears  from  this  that  the  soil  in  question  is  a  calcareous 
day.  In  wet  weather  it  is  very  sticky  and  stiff;  worked  in  dry 
weather  it  breaks  up  in  hard  unmanageable  lumps.  By  autumn 
cultivation  its  physical  properties  have  been  considerably  im^ 
proved.  A  portion  of  the  soil,  taken  from  a  large  well-prepared 
sample,  yielded,  on  being  submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  the 
following  results :- — 

Moisture    ..      1*51 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination       ..     11^06 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina      14*25 

Carbonate  of  lime      10*82 

Sulphate  of  lime        '71 

Magnesia *51 

Potash  (in  acid  solution) '32 

Soda  (in  acid  solution)     '05 

Phospnoric  acid *10 

Insoluble  silicates  and  sand  (chiefly  clay)      ..     61*78 

10118 
This  soil  was  mixed  with  liqnid  manure  in  the  proportion  of 
2000  grains  of  soil  to  7000  grains  of  perfectly  clear  liquid 
manure,  the  composition  of  which  has  just  been  stated.  After 
shaking  the  soil  and  liquid  together,  and  repeating  this  at  in- 
ter^'als  several  times,  the  whole  was  allowed  to  settle  ;  after  a  lapse 
of  24  hours  the  tolerably  clear  liquid  was  syphoned  oflF.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  filtration  through  fine  filtering-paper  was  re- 
peated many  times,  the  liquid  remained  somewhat  turbid.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  a  perfectly  clear  liquid  could  be  ob- 
tained by  allowing  the  filtered  liquid  to  subside  for  eight  days, 
and  then  carefully  pouring  off  the  clear  liquid  from  the  small 
deposit.  This  course  has  been  followed  in  all  subsequent  ex- 
periments, and  yielded  tolerably  satisfactory  results. 

The  liquid  manure  originally  had  a  brown  colour  ;  after  filtca- 
tion  through  the  soil  the  colour  of  the  liquid  was  scarcely  less  daep. 
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A  portion  of  the  clear  liquid  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  in 
the  residue  the  amount  of  fixed  ammonia  and  nitrogen  deter- 
mined by  combustion  with  soda-lime. 

Another  portion  of  the  filtered  liquid  was  supersaturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  thereby  the  volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  the  humates  and  ulmates  of  ammonia,  which  lose  ammonia 
on  heating,  were  converted  into  chloride  of  ammonia.  Evapo- 
rated to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  the  acid  liquid  left  a  residue 
which,  on  burning  with  soda-lime,  gave  the  total  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  liquid.  By  deducting  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
found  in  the  residue  left  on  evaporation  without  acid  from  the 
total  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  calculating  the  remainder  as 
ammonia,  the  proportion  of  ammonia  existing  as  carbonate  and 
as  humate  or  ulmate  of  ammonia  was  determined. 

A  third  portion  of  the  filtered  liquid  was  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  residue  weighed,  and  afterwards  burned  in  a  platinum 
capsule  at  a  moderate  heat.  The  remaining  ash  was  subsequently 
carefully  analysed,  according  to  well-known  processes  that  need 
not  be  described  here  in  detail. 

This  ash  was  found  to  consist,  in  100  parts,  of — 

Soluble  silica     -90 

Oxide  of  iron      3-24 

Lime 28-52 

Magnesia 1*49 

Potash        4-33 

Chloride  of  sodium 42-36 

Phosphoric  acid '77 

Sulphuric  acid 3-67 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      14-72 

100-00 
The  solid  matter  in  the  liquid  manure,  left  in  contact  with  soil 
for  24  hours,  had  the  following  composition : — 

Organic  matter 30*66 

Containing  1*62  of  nitrogen. 

Inorganic  matter       69*34 

Consisting  of : — 

Soluble  silica     -62 

Oxide  of  iron     2*24* 

Lime 19*77 

\           Magnesia 1*03 

Potash        300 

Chloride  of  Sodium 29*37 

Phosphoric  acid *53 

Sulphuric  acid 2*54 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      10*24 

100*00 
According  to  these  data,  an  imperial  gallon  of  liquid  manure, 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  seven  parts  (by  weight)  to  two  parts 
(by  weight)  of  soil,  and  filtered  off  after  24  hours,  had  the 
foUowing  composition : — 
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Qnins. 
*Water  and  volatile  compounds  of  ammonia   69,886*60 

fOrganic  matters 34'77 

Inorganic  matters      78*63 

Consisting  of : — 

Soluble  silica '70 

Oxide  of  iron     2*56 

Lime 2242 

Magnesia 1*17 

Potash        3-40 

Chloride  of  sodium 3331 

Phosphoric  acid *60 

Sulphuric  acid 2*88 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      11*60 

70,000*00 

*  Contidniug  ammonia  Tas  carbonate  and  humate  and 

ulmate  of  ammonia)        20*81 

t  Containing  Ditro^en 1*84 

'  Equal  to  ammonia       2*23 

The  remarkable  changes  which  took  place  in  the  compositipn 
of  the  original  liquid  when  left  in  contact  with  the  Cirencester 
soil  will  appear  by  a  stndj  of  the  subjoined  tabular  statement,  in 
which  the  composition  of  the  liquid  manure  before  and  af^r 
contact  with  the  soil  is  given,  and  which  also  states  the  gain  or 
loss  in  the  several  constituents  found  in  the  filtered  liquid. 

Composition  of  Liquid  Manure  before  and  after  Filtration  through  soil  from 
field  No.  19,  Eoyai  Agricultural  College  Famiy  Cirencester. 

.      .  •  1       11  x  •  Before  contact         After  contact  Gain  or 

An  imperial  gallon  contains : —  withSoiL  withSoiu  Lois. 

'^^unr^./°'*!"'.?"'?!^..Tl  ««'888-14        69.886-60  -1-64 

Containing : — 

Ammonia,  as  carbonate  and  humate  1        /oir.cQN  r<if^,Q^\  -lA.trr 

of  ammonia       I         (<J5  58)  (20  »1)        -14  77 

OrgBinic  matters        20*59  34'77  +14*18 

Containing  nitrogen      (1*49)  (1*84)  +*35 

Equal  to  ammonia        (1'81;  Q2«23)  +'42 

Inorganic  matters     (91*27)  (78*63)  -12*64 

Consisting  of : — 

Soluble  silica 2-34  -70  -1-64 

Oxide  of  iron none  2*55  +2*55 

Lime      11*48  2242  +10*94 

Magnesia        2*87  1*17  -1*70 

Potash 16-92  3*40    ^      -13*52 

Chloride  of  potassium 2*74  none  —2*74 

Chloride  of  sodium        40*35  33*31  -7*04 

Phosphoric  acid 4*83  '60  -4*23 

Sulphuric  acid      3*94  2*88  -1*06 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 5*80  11*60  +5*80 

70,000-00        70,000*00 
In  the  tbore  table  the  gain  is  expressed  by  the  sign  +  ;  the  loss  by  — . 
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The  preceding  analytical  results  suggest  the  following  re- 
marks : — 

1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  liquid  manure  in  contact  with  soil 
parts  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia,  which,  in  some 
form  or  the  other,  is  taken  up  by  the  soil.  In  this  experiment 
soil  and  liquid  manure  were  employed  in  the  proportion  of  2 
of  soil  to  7  of  liquid.  A  gallon  of  liquid  manure  in  this  experi- 
ment yielded  to  20,000  grains  of  soil  14*77  grains  of  ammonia ; 
accordingly,  1000  grains  of  soil  absorbed  '738  grains  of  ammonia. 
Whether  this  is  the  maximum  proportion  of  ammonia  which 
this  soil  is  capable  of  absorbing,  or  whether  it  would  have  taken 
up  more  or  less  ammonia  when  mixed  with  liquid  manure  in  a 
different  proportion  than  in  the  experiment,  I  am  unable  to  tell 
for  the  present.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  probable  that  the  con- 
centration of  the  liquid  in  some  measure  detennines  the  amount 
of  ammonia  which  is  retained  by  the  soil. 

Referring  to  a  previous  experiment  with  drainings  of  dung- 
beaps,  I  find  that  11,000  grains  of  a  similar  soil  to  the  one  from 
field  No.  19  absorbed  only  '365  grains  of  ammonia,  or  about 
half  the  quantity.  These  drainings  of  a  dnngheap  originally  con- 
tained 19*68  grains  of  ammonia  to  the  gallon,  aoKl  after  filtraticm 
through  soil  6'91  grains. 

Further  experiments  with  different  descriptions  of  ajnme* 
niacal  manuring  matters  and  the  same  kind  of  soil  are  necessary 
before  it  can  be  decided  whether  the  quantity  of  ammonia  ab- 
sorbed by  a  particular  soil  is  constant,  or  whether  it  is  inflnenced 
by  the  concentration  or  chemical  composition  of  the  manuring 
liquids  with  which  the  soil  is  brought  into  contact. 

2.  The  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  liquid  manure  em- 
ployed in  the  experiment  was  less  before  than  after  filtration 
through  the  soil.  Pure  distilled  water  left  in  contact  with 
arable  land,  I  have  shown  before,  extracts  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  organic  matter  from  the  latter ;  and  as  the  liquid  manure 
originally  contained  but  little,  it  need  not  cause  surprise  that  it 
dissolved  more  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  soil  containing 
a  fair  proportion  of  decomposed  vegetable  remains.  The  in* 
crease  in  organic  matter  accounts  for  the  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  in  the  organic  portion  of  the  filtered  liquid. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  quantity  of  mineral  matter  in 
the  liquid  manure  after  digestion  with  the  soil  has  diminished  in 
about  the  same  proportion  in  which  that  of  organic  matter  has 
increased. 

4.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  liquid  manure  originally  con- 
tained no  oxide  of  iron.  Left  in  contact  with  soil  it  dissolved 
2*55  grains  per  gallon.  The  liquid  analysed  was  perfectly  clear, 
and  the  oxide  of  iron  fonnd  cannot,  therefore,  arise  from  any 
suspended  particles  of  soil.      I   have,  moreover,   repeated  the 


expefriment  with  the  ^aine  results,  and  find  in  all  instances  in 
which  I  operated  with  liquid  manure  upon  soils  rich  in  oxide  of 
iron  and  organic  matters,  that  oxide  of  iron  is  dissolved.  In 
other  cases  no  oxide  of  iron  passed  into  the  liquid  manuie. 
May  not  the  oxide  of  iron,  dissolved  in  considerable  quantities 
from  some  soils  through  the  agency  of  liquid  manure,  be  injurious 
to  vegetation,  and  partly  account  for  the  failure  that  is  expe- 
rienced with  liquid  manure  on  some  soils? 

5.  Lime,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  rendered  soluble  by  the  liquid 
manure  left  in  contact  with  soil.  An  imperial  gallon  contained 
nearly  11  grains  more  after  than  before  filtration.  Most  of  the 
lime  occurred  originally  in  the  manure, as  bi-carbonate,  and  some 
only  as  sulphate.  In  the  same  states  of  combination,  no  doubt, 
the  greater  part  of  the  lime  occurs  also  in  the  filtered  liquid. 

Combining  the  sulphuric  acid  with  lime,  and  the  rest  of  the 
lime  with  carbonic  acid,  we  have  in  this  liquid  manuie,  before 
and  after  filtration  through  soil : — 

Before  After 

FIltratloB.        FRtmUon. 

Sulphate  of  lime       6-69  4*89 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime        22-46  50-24 

Whilst  thus  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  filtered 
liquid  is  but  little  diminished,  that  of  bi-carbonate  of  lime  is 
very  much  greater  than  in  the  original  liquid  manure. 

6.  The  small  proportion  of  potash  left  in  the  manure  after 
contact  with  soil  is  particularly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
that  the  soil  not  only  possessed  the  power  of  absorbing  ammonia, 
hot  also  potash — a  constituent  which  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  appears  that  potash  is 
retained  by  the  soil  even  with  greater  avidity  than  ammonia. 

Besides  the  potash,  which  for  the  greater  part  exists  in  the 
liquid  before  and  after  filtration  as  carbonate  of  potash,  the  soil 
absorbed  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  potassium.  2*74  of 
chloride  of  potassium  correspond  to  1*73  of  potash,  which 
quantity  added  to  the  16*92  grains  of  potash,  present  chiefly  as 
carbonate  of  potash,  gives  18*65  grains  of  potash  in  the  gallon, 
or,  expressed  as  carbonate  of  potash,  27*25  gprains.  After  contact 
with  soil,  the  gallon  contained  3 '40  grains  of  potash,  or  4*99  of 
carbonate  of  potash. 

15'25  grains  of  potash,  or  22*76  of  carbonate  of  potash,  were 
thus  absorbed  by  20,000  grains  of  soil. 

1000  grains  absorbed  *763  of  potash,  or  1*138  of  carbonate  of 
potash. 

7.  In  a  much  minor  ilegree  than  potash  the  soil  absorbed 
chloride  of  sodium.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  common  salt 
remained  in  the  liquid.  This  result  agrees  perfectly  with  previous 
observations,  and  with  all  the  experiments  noticed  in  this  paper. 
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The  power  of  soils  to  absorb  potash  presents  us  with  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  apparent  indifference  of  soils  to  absorb  soda  from 
its  soluble  combinations. 

8.  It  is  likewise  satisfactory  to  have  in  this  experiment  a  direct 
proof  of  the  power  of  the  soil  to  take  up  phosphoric  acid  from 
soluble  combinations  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  originally  contained  in 
the  manure  was  taken  up  by  the  soil.  A  much  larger  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid]  would  have  been  taken  up  by  this  soil,  if 
a  liquid  richer  in  phosphoric  acid  had  been  passed  through 
it.  Experiments  with  soluble  phosphates  have  shown  that  this 
is  the  case.  My  reason  for  alluding  to  this  matter  here  is  to 
guard  the  reader  against  the  supposition  that  the  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  absorbed  by  the  soil  expresses  its  maximum 
absorptive  power  for  phosphoric  acid.  The  fact  that  some 
phosphoric  acid  was  left  in  the  liquid  after  24  hours'  contact 
with  soil  might  readily  give  rise  to  such  an  opinion. 

Direct  experiments  have  shown  to  me  that  the  power  of  this 
soil  to  absorb  phosphoric  acid  is  very  much  greater  than  appears 
in  this  experiment. 

Although  it  is  quite  true  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric 
^cid  contained  in  a  liquid  is  retained  by  a. moderate  quanti^  of 
soil,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  this  that  plants  take  up  phos* 
phoric  acid  in  the  shape  of  an  insoluble  compound  ;  for  a  soil 
which  is  capable  of  absorbing  a  large  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid,  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  liquid  containing  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  which  the  soil 
is  capable  of  retaining,  never  completely  removes  the  phosphoric 
acid.  A  certain  quantity  remains  in  solution — a  quantity  which 
I  believe  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phosphoric  acid  which 
is  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants. 

In^  all  probability  it  is  the  function  of  the  soil  to  transform 
readily  soluble  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  into  combinations 
which  are  so  little  soluble  in  water  that  in  common  life  they  pass 
for  insoluble,  but  which  are  still  sufficiently  soluble  to  supply  the 
growing  plant  with  the  necessary  amount  of  this  kind  of  mineral 
food.  This  beautiful  power  of  soils  effectually  prevents  the  waste 
which  heavy  rains  infallibly  would  occasion,  and  compounds 
more  conducive  to  the  health  of  plants  are  formed  ;  for  I  believe 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  all  very  soluble  saline 
matters,  however  useful  or  necessary  they  may  be  for  every  kind 
of  agricultural  produce,  impede  the  rapid  growth  of  plants  when 
they  are  presented  too  abundantly  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

The  next  experiment  was  made  with  a  soil  from  a  permanent 
pasture. 
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The  mechanical  analysis  of  this  soil  yielded  the  following 
results : — 

Moisture 2*42 

Organic  matter ll'TO 

lame 1*54 

Clay ..      ..  48-39 

Sand 35'95 

lOO-OO 

On  being  submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  the  following  results 
were  obtained  : — 

Moisture 2-420 

Organic  matter        11-700 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina 11*860 

CSarbonate  of  lime 1-240 

Sulphate  of  lime      -306 

Containing  sulphuric  acid (-180) 

Phosphoric  acid       -080 

Chloride  of  sodium          '112 

Potash  (soluble  in  acid) '910 

Soluble  silica 4*090 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter      67*530 

100*248 
The  composition  of  this  soil  differs  materially  from  that  used 
in  the  preceding  experiment  It  is  a  soil  which  contains  much  less 
lime  and  a  good  deal  more  sand  than  the  soil  from  the  College 
farm.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  vegetable  moulds,  is  moderately 
stiff,  and  bears  a  good  and  tolerably  abundant  herbage. 

Soil  and  liquid  manure  were  mixed  as  before  in  the  proportion 
of  2  of  soil  to  7  of  liquid ;  after  24  hours  the  clear  liquid  was 
poured  from  the  soil ;  the  liquid  was  then  allowed  to  settle  for  6 
or  8  days  and  then  filtered.  Notwithstanding  every  care  to 
obtain  a  perfectly  clear  liquid,  a  little  finely  suspended  clay  passed 
through  the  filter.  This  clay  is  mentioned  in  the  subjoined 
analysis  as  insoluble  siliceous  matter^  and  of  course  does  not 
belong  properly  to  the  liquid. 

The  analysis  of  the  liquid  left  in  contact  with  the  soil  was 
executed  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  liquid  in  the 
preceding  experiment,  and  the  following  results  were  obtained : — 
Composition  of  the  inorganic  matter  (asK). 

Soluble  silica      2*73 

If tsoluble  siliceous  matter         2*66 

Lime 22*51 

Magnesia 2*57 

Potash        4*64 

Chloride  of  potassium       4-36 

Chloride  of  sodium 35*03 

Phosphoric  acid         1-56 

Sulphuric  acid 2*44 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss       21-50 

100-00 
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The  fixed  reBidae  left  on  evaporation  of  (be  Uquid  hail^  tbe 
following  percentage  composition : — 

Organic  matter 21*80 

Containing  nitrogen       (1'52)  [ 

Inorganic  matters      78*40 

Consisting  of : — 

Soluble  silica      2-14 

Insoluble  sUiceom  matter         2*08 

Lime  ..     17f«t 

Magnesia 2*01 

Potash        3*63 

Chloride  of  potassium       3*41 

Chloride  of  sodium 27*46 

Phosphoric  acid         1*22 

1    Sulphuric  acid ».      ..  1*91 

Cart)onic  acid  and  Iosb       16*90 


lOOOO 


According  to  these  data,  the  composition  of  the  liquid  manure 
per  gallon  is  as  stated  in  tbe  following  table : — 

Composttiam  of  Liquid  Manure^  before  and  after  Filtration  through  Soil  from 
apermanmt  Fastur9. 

An  imperial  gaillon  contains : — 
Water  and  volatile  ammonia  com-\ 

pounds      f 

Containing.^— 

Ammonia^  as  carbonate  and  bn-^ 
mate  of  ammonia     ..     ..     ..  / 

Ornnic  matters        

Containing  nitrogen      

Equal  to  ammonia        

Inorganic  matters     

Consisting  of: — 

Soluble  silica        

Insoluble  siliceous  nuitter     .. 

Lime      ••      ••      ..      •* 

Magnesia       

Potash 

Chloride  of  potassium 

„         sodium       

Phosphoric  acid 

Sulphuric  acid       

Carfx)nic  acid  and  loss 

70,000-00         70,000*00 

We  learn  from  these  results : — 

1.  That  this  soil  absorbed  very  nearlj  the  same  quantity  of 
ammonia  which  was  absorbed  by  the  soil  from  the  College  farm  ; 
20,000  grains  in  this  experiment  absorbed  14*75  grains  of  am- 
monia, or  1000  grains  absorbed  *737  grains. 


Belle* 

illtntiocL 

Aflir 
FUtAtion. 

QiiBorkH. 

69,888*14: 

69J856^5 

-31*29 

(35-58) 

(20*83) 

-14*75 

20*58 

31*14 

+10-55 

(1*49^ 
(1-81) 

m 

+•71 

+•86 

(91*27) 

(112*01) 

+20^74 

2-34 

3*oir 

+•72 

,, 

2-9T 

+2-97 

ii*4a 

25*21 

+13*73 

2-87 

2*87 

•• 

16*92 

5*19 

-11*73 

2^74 

4*88 

+2*14 

40*35 

39*23 

-112 

4*83 

1*74 

-3*09 

3-94 

2*73 

-1*21 

5*80 

2413 

+18*33 
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2;  Like  &e  preceding:  8o^  the  pasture  land  yielded  to  liquid 
niannre  some  additional  organic  matter.  This  organic  matter 
liluwise  contained  some  nitrogen. 

3.  The  filtered  liquid  contained  nearly  21  grains  more  of 
mineral  matter  than,  the  manure  before  coming  in  contact  with 
sell. 

4.  This  increase  in  mineral  matter  is  chiefly  due  to  carbonate 
of  lime^  which  is  much  mone  abundant  in  the  filtered  liquid  than 
in  the  original  liquid  manure. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  state  of  bi-carbonate  that  lime  occurs  in  the 
manure ;  only  a  small  proportion  occurs  as  sulphate  of  lime  or 

gyp«om. 

If  the  sulphuric  acid  in  these  analyses  is  united  with  lime  to 
form  gypenm,  and  the  rest  of  the  lime  calculated  as  bi-oarbonate 
of  lime^  these  will  be  in  the  liquid  manure — 

Before  After 

lUfcratlim.  FtttomttSB. 

Sulphate  of  lime     ..     8-69  4*64 

Bircavbcmats  of  lime      22*45  59-9I< 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  bi'-carbonate  of  lime 
which  passed  into  the  liquid  manure  is  greater  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiment^  notwithstanding  the  much  larger  quantity  of 
<;arbonate  of  lime  in  the  Cirencester  soil.  We  have  here  an 
indication  that  the  changes  which  take  place  when  manuring 
matters  are  brought  into  contact  with  soil  are  not  merely  depen- 
dent on  the  percentage  composition  of  the  soil,  but  likewise  on  tiie 
state  of  combination  in  which  the  constituents  occur  in  the  soil. 
A  sofl  containing  much  less  lime  may  thus  yield  to  a  liquid 
containing  a  number  of  organic  and  inorganic  compounds  even 
more  lime  than  another  soil  three  or  four  times  a»  rich  in  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

5.  The  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  in  the 
filtered  liquid  is  nearly  as  large  as  in  the  original  liquid. 

6.  On  the  other  hand  the  absorption  of  potash  is  very  marked. 
Originally  the  manure  contained  16*92  of  potash  and  2-67  of 
chloride  of  potassium  per  gallon.  After  having  been  left  in 
contact  with  soil  it  only  contained  5*19  grains  of  potash  and  4*88 
grains  of  chloride  of  potassium.  Calculating  the  potassium  in 
chloride  of  potassium  as  potash,  and  adding  it  to  the  rest,  we 
have — 

Offtinsof 
PutMh. 

In  msnure  before  filtration       18*65 

„         after  filtration 8-26 

Difierenoe 10*39 

20^000  grains  of  soil  in  this  experiment  thus  absorbed  10*39 
grains  of  potash,  or  1000  grains  absorbed  '519  grains  of  potash. 
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7.  No  absorption  of  chlorine  took  place  in  this  experiment. 

On  looking  at  the  composition  of  the  soil  used  in  this  experi- 
ment, it  will  be  noticed  that  pure  water  extracts  from  it  more 
chloride  of  sodium  than  is  usual  in  the  case  of  other  soils. 

This  circumstance  no  doubt  fully  explains  the  fact  that  the 
liquid  manure,  after  passing  through  the  soil,  contained  even  a 
little  more  chlorine  than  before. 

The  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  found  in  a  gallon  of  liquid  before  filtration  is 
25*78  grains. 

After  filtration  through  soil  we  have  26*12  of  chlorine  in  the 
liquid,  thus  showing  that  no  chlorine  whatever  was  abstracted 
from  the  liquid  by  the  soil 

8.  Most  of  the  phosphoric  acid  was  taken  up  by  this  soil,  but 
not  so  completely  as  by  the  Cirencester  soil.  However,  the 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  left  in  the  liquid  after  having  re- 
mained in  contact  with  the  soil  from  a  permanent  pasture,  is 
very  trifling.  We  have  here  a  proof,  that  soluble  phosphates  in 
passing  even  through  soils  poor  in  lime  are  rendered  compara- 
tively speaking  insoluble. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  find  that  this  pasture-land,  like  the  soil 
used  in  the  preceding  experiment,  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the 
power  of  absorbing  from  liquid  manure,  ammonia,  potash,  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  yielding  to  the  liquid,  lime,  organic  matters, 
and  small  quantities  of  other  less  important  constituents.  In 
other  words,  all  the  more  valuable  fertilizing  ingredients  of  liquid 
manure  were  absorbed  by  the  soil,  or  at  all  events  brought  into 
states  of  combination  in  which  they  are  little  soluble  in  water. 

Having  ascertained  in  previous  trials  that  the  power  of  dif- 
ferent soils  to  absorb  manuring  matters  varies  greatly,  I  was 
anxious  to  institute  an  experiment  with  the  same  description  of 
liquid  manure  and  a  very  poor  soil.  I  therefore  selected  a  soil 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirencester,  which  soil,  although  it 
occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  oolite  formation,  is  greatly  deficient  in 
lime,  and  contains  sand  in  great  excess.  The  mechanical  analysis 
of  this  soil  gave  the  following  results : — 

Organic  matter 5'S6 

Clay 4-67 

Lime '25 

Sand 89-82 

100-00 

Thus  9-lOths  of  the  soil  consisted  of  sand,  about  l-20th  part 
only  was  clay,  and  l-20th  part  organic  matter. 

On  being  submitted  to  a  detailed  chemical  analysis,  100  parts 
were  found  to  contain,  when  dried  at  212^  Fahr., — 
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Or^ic  matter  and  a  little  water  of  combination  ..  5*36 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina      5*70 

Carbonate  of  lime       *25 

Alkalies  and  magnesia      *49 

Phosphoric  acid a  mere  trace. 

Sulphuric  acid   ..      .. *08 

Soluble  silica     1*01 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand) 87*11 

100*00 

We  have  here  a  soil  which  hardly  contains  any  lime,  and  such 
minute  traces  of  phosphoric  acid,  that  this  constituent  could  not 
be  determined  quantitatively. 

The  sand  obtained  by  washing  had  a  d^ep  red  colour,  and  con- 
tained a  good  deal  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  composition  of  this  soil  fully  explains  the  extremely  infertile 
character  of  the  land,  and  its  avidity  to  swallow  up  manure  with- 
out exhibiting  any  corresponding  effect  on  the  produce. 

A  portion  of  the  soil,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  changes  which  liquid  manure  undergoes  in  contact  with  the 
soil,  was  mixed  with  this  liquid,  and  the  experiment  carried  out 
in  all  particulars  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  two 
preceding  cases. 

The  following  results  were  obtained : — 

General  composition  of  Liqwd  Manure  left  in  contact  for  24  hours  with 

Sandy  SoU. 

1  imperial  gallon  contained  :•— 

Onliu. 
*Water  and  volatile  ammonia  compounds        69,892*41 

t Organic  matters 26*06     \    -i/xy.cq 

Inorganic  matters  (asb)      ..      ..     82*53    /        *  ^^ 

70,000*00 

*  Containing  ammonia      ..     • 33  15 

t  Containing  nitrogen      1*40 

Equal  to  ammonia 1*70  • 

The  mineral  portion,  or  the  ash  of  filtered  liquid  manure  con- 
tsdned  in  100  parts — 

Soluble  silica ..      ..  6*19 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter ..      ••  1*69 

Oxide  of  iron     2*52 

Lime 9*73 

Magnesia '90 

Potash        14*55 

Soda -55 

Chloride  of  sodium 47*66 

Phosphoric  acid         2*33 

Sulphuric  acid    ..      • 4*45 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      9*53 

100-00 
VOL.  XX,  L 
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The  total  dry  residue  left  on  evaporation  of  the  filtered  liquid, 
amounting  to  107*59  grains  per  gallon,  had  the  following  per- 
centage composition : — 

Organic  matter 23*28 

Containing  nitrogen (1*30) 

Mineral  matter 76*72 

Consisting  of : — 

Soluble  silica* 4*75 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (a  little  fine)  ^.ng 
clay  passed  through  filter)    . .      . .        J 

Oxide.ofiron      1*93 

Lime 7*56 

Magnesia '70 

Potash        11-16 

Soda '42 

Chloride  of  sodium 36-48 

Pho.«phoric  acid 1*78 

Sulphuric  acid   ..      ..      3*41 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss'      7*24 


100-00 

According  to  these  and  other  details  previously  mentioned,  the 
composition  of  liquid  manure  before  and  after  contact  with  this 
soil,  and  the  loss  and  gain,  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Composition  of  Liquid  Manure  before  and  after  contact  with  a  Sandt/^  very 
infertile  SoU,  frofin  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirencester ,  and  Loss  or  Gam  in 
Constituents, 
An  imperial  gallon  contains : —       FiitmUon.       FUtiatkm.        ^^^'         ^^^ 

^''**JnT8'^'"'**^*""°'°""*"'}«9,888-14    69,892-41  ..  +42-7 

Containing: — 

Ammonia  as  carbonate  and  hu-j  .35.55.  .33.^5.     ^g.^g 

mate  of  ammonia  . .      ..       /  v*'^  «^"y  v"" -^^y 

Organic  matter      20-59  2506           ..          +4*47 

Containing  nitrogen Q-49)  (1*40)       --09 

Equal  to  ammonia 0*81)  (1*70)       -'11 

Inorganic  matters (91*27)  (82£3)    -8*74 

Consisting  of : — 

Soluble  silica 2-34  5*10          ..          +2*76 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (fine ^  ^.og  4-1-39 

Oxide  of  m)n      .,      ..      ..      ..  ..  2-07  ..          +2-07 

Lime 11*48  8-03  -3-35 

Magnesia 2*87  '74  -2-13 

Potash        16*92  12*01  ^4'91 

Chloride  of  potassium       ..      ..  2*74  none  —2-74 

Soda -45  ,.  +-45 

sodium 40-35  39*26  -1*10 

Phosphoric  acid 4*88  1*92  -2*91 

Sulphuric  acid 3*94  3-67  -'27 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      ..      ..  5-80  7-90  ..          +2-10 


70,000-00    70,000*00 
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Noticing  the  chief  points  of  interest  that  attach  to  these 
retalts,  I  woald  direct  attention  to  the  following  particulars : — 

1.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  sandy  soil  possessed  in  a  very  weak 
degree  the  power  of  absorbing  ammonia  from  liquids.  Thus, 
1  gallon  of  liquid,  after  having  remained  in  contact  with  soil  for 
24  hours,  only  contained  2*43  grains  less ;  or,  in  round  numbers 
2^  grains  less  of  ammonia.  This  small  quantity,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  removed  by  20,000  grains  of  soil ;  1000  grains 
consequently  absorbed  only  121  of  a  grain  of  ammonia.  In  this 
particular  this  soil  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  soils  used  in 
the  preceding  experiments,  which  absorbed  about  6  times  as  much 
ammonia. 

2.  The  proportion  of  organic  matter  in  the  filtered  liquid  is  a 
little  larger  than  in  the  original  liquid ;  but  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence exists  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  organic  matter  before 
and  after  filtration  through  the  soil. 

3.  In  passing  through  the  red*coloured  sandy  soil,  the  liquid 
manure  took  up  an  appreciable  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron.  In  all 
probability  the  oxide  of  iron  was  united  with  an  organic  acid,  or 
with  organic  matters  similar  in  character  to  the  organic  matters 
fonnd  in  bog-iron  ore. 

4.  The  soil  used  in  this  experiment,  it  will  be  remembered, 
contains  a  good  deal  of  soluble  silica.  Liquid  manure  in  con- 
tact with  it  appears  to  dissolve  an  appreciable  quantity  of  soluble 
silica. 

5.  In  the  two  preceding  experiments  we  have  seen  that  liquid 
manure  kept  in  contact  with  soil  becomes  much  richer  in  lime. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  sandy  soils,  instead  of  lime  being  taken  up 
by  the  liquid  manure,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime  contained  in  the  liquid  used  in  the  experiment  was  actually 
removed  by  the  soil.  The  amount  of  lime  in  this  soil  is  evidently 
insufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  crops  we  cultivate  on  the 
farm ;  it  is  therefore  fortunate  that  a  soil  thus  constituted  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  depriving  manuring  mixtures  of  those  con- 
stituents which  are  required  in  considerable  quantities  for  sustain- 
ing a  healthy  growth  of  plants.  This  property  of  soils  to  store 
up  food  for  plants  is  not  confined  to  one  particular  kind  of 
fertilizing  matter,  but  it  applies  to  them  all,  and  manifests  itself  in 
different  ways.  In  most  cases  special  power  exists  in  soils  to 
remove  ammonia,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  from  liquid  fer- 
tilizers brought  in  contact  with  them ;  and  less  important  and 
more  abundant  materials  pass  into  the  liquid  that  drains  from 
soils.  But  this  order  is  reversed  if  liquid  fertilizers  act  upon  such 
soils  as  the  one  used  in  the  experiment  before  us.  Here  lime, 
a  cheap  and  usually  abundant  ingredient  of  soils,  is  actuallv 

L  2 
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absorbed  from  liquid  manure,  and  retained  in  a  soil  which  is 
peculiarly  deficient  in  lime.  Experience  has  shown,  moreover, 
that  sandy  soil  is  more  benefited  by  lime  and  calcareous  mixtures 
than  by  any  other  description  of  manure. 

6.  On  comparing  the  amount  of  potash  contained  in  the  liquid 
after  filtration  through  this  sandy  soil,  with  the  quantity  of  pot- 
ash found  in  the  liquid  manure  after  contact  with  the  two  preceding 
soils,  a  marked  difference  will  be  observed.  Indeed,  the  propor- 
tion of  potash  taken  up  by  the  sandy  soil  is  quite  inconsiderable. 
We  have  in  this  result  an  indication  that  soils  which  do  not 
manifest  a  high  power  of  absorbing  ammonia,  likewise  have  not 
much  effect  upon  soluble  compounds  of  potash. 

7.  Still  smaller  is  the  power  of  this  soil  to  absorb  soda-salts 
and  sulphuric  acid.  As  regards  the  compounds  of  soda,  more 
especially  chloride  of  sodium,  the  results  obtained  here  agree 
with  the  rest.  In  all  the  experiments  which  I  have  hitherto 
made,  either  with  highly  complex  fertilizing  mixtures,  or  with 
simple  salts  of  soda,  I  find  that  soda  generally  passes  through  the 
soil  unabsorbed. 

8.  Again,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  we  have  here  an  instance  of 
phosphoric  acid  becoming  absorbed  from  its  soluble  combina^ 
tions  by  a  purely  sandy  soil,  in  which  lime  is  almost  altogether 
absent  At  the  same  ti^le  it  will  be  seen  that  phosphoric  acid  is 
not  so  completely  removed  by  such  a  soil,  as  by  stiffer  and  more 
calcareous  soils. 

On  the  whole,  these  experiments  afford  a  ready  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  the  effects  of  manure  on  proverbially  hungry  soils 
are  very  transient. 

They  suggest,  likewise,  that  the  observed  failure  of  super- 
phosphate as  a  turnip-manure  on  such  land  may  be  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  facility  with  which  soluble  phosphates  are  washed 
out  of  the  soil. 

The  fourth  experiment  with  the  same  liquid  manure  was  tried 
on  a  soil  of  moderately  retentive  and  naturally  very  fertile  pro- 
perties. 

The  mechanical  analysis  of  this  soil  and  its  subsoil  gave  : — 

Sarface-aoiL     SnbsoU. 

Sand         76-16  55-15 

Clay 18-09  41-79 

Lime,  magnesia,  &c 1*37  '47           j 

Organic  matter 4*38  .      2-59 

100-00      100-00 

Submitted  to  detailed  chemical  analysis,  the  soil  and  subsoil 
were  found  to  contain  in  100  parts : — 
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Surface-soli.    Snbtoil. 

Oiganio  matter  and  water  of  combination     ..  4*38  2*59 

Alumina 2*15  5*39 

Oxide  of  iron 3*15  7*16 

Lime         ..      ....      ..      ..      ..•    ..      .,  '77  '26 

Magnesia  ..      .........      -13  1*22 

Potash ...  ..  .  ...     ..      „  -49  -88 

Soda *13  -28 

Phosphoric  acid        '12  '19 

Chlorine    ..      ..      trace  trace 

Sulphmric  acid '06  *02 

Carlwnic  acid -31  1*79 

Insoluble  silicates  and  sand     ..      ..     88*31  80*24 
Consisting  of : — 

Silicic  acid        85*11  62*61 

Alumina 2*36  14*55 

Lime         '85 

Magnesia -50  '23 

Potash       ..      -25  1-77 

Soda ;09      ;21 

100*00      100*00 

Containing  nitro^ 'ISQ  *09 

Equal  to  ammonia *220  '11 

Both  the  subsoil  and  surface  soil  were  of  a  red  colour.  The 
surface  soil  is  a  friable  sandj  loam ;  the  subsoil  is  stifFer,  contains 
less  sand,  and  more  clay. 

Equal  parts  of  soil  and  subsoil  were  employed  in  the  experi- 
ment, and  the  liquid  manure  added  to  this  mixed  soil  in  the 
proportion  of  7  of  liquid  to  2  of  soil,  as  before.  The  liquid  was 
left  in  contact  with  the  soil  for  3  days,  and  then  filtered  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  experiments. 

General  Composition  of  Liquid  Manure  left  in  contaod  with  a  ferttkj  friable, 
hamy  Soil  for  three  days. 

An  imperial  gallon  contains : — 

*  Water  and  volatile  ammonia  compounds  ..  69,871*03 

fOrganic  matter 36*52  )     ioq.qt 

Mmeral  matters 93*45-  f     ^^^^^ 

70,000-00 

^Containing  ammonia 25*84 

fContaining  nitrogen .«      ..         *84 

Equal  to  ammonia     1*02 

The    analysis   of    the    mineral    matters  gave    the    following 

"*^*^ -""Soluble  silica         2*39 

Injsoluble  siliceous  matter  (suspended  clay)    ..  4*69 

Lime 17*66 

Magnesia 2*54 

Potash        11*73 

Chloride  of  potassium       5'66 

Chloride  of  sodium 4r85 

Phosphoric  acid         1*57 

Sulphuric  acid 5*51 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss       6*40 

100*00 
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The  solid  matter,  amounting  to  128*97  grains  to  the  gallon, 
had^the  following  percentage  composition  : — • 

Oro;anic  matters        27-54 

Containing  nitrogen      ('65) 

Mineral  matters         72-46 

Consisting  of : — 

Soluble  silica     1*73 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (suspended  claj)     3-40 

Lime 12-79 

Magnesia 1-84 

Potash        8-60 

Chloride  of  potassium       4*10 

Chloride  of  sodium .,  30*32 

Phosphoric  acid         1*14 

Sulphuric  acid 3*99 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      4*65 


100-00 


According  to  these  and  previous  results  obtained  in  the  analysis 
of  the  original  liquid  manure,  we  find  in  an  imperial  gallon  of 
liquid  manure  before  and  after  having  remained  m  contact  with 
■oil  for  3  days,  the  constituents  mentioned  in  the  subjoioecr 
Table  :— 

Composition  of  Liquid  Manure  before  and  after  contact  with  a  red-ooihured, 
friable,  hamy,  fertile  SoU  and  Clay  Subsoil,  and  Loss  or  Gain  m  Con- 
stituents. 

An  imperial  gallon  contains : — 

Water  and  volatile  ammonia  com -'^ 
pounds       / 

Containing : — 
Ammonia^  as  carbonate  and  hu- 1 
mate  of^ ammonia  ..       j 

Organic  matter      

Containing  nitrogen      

Equal  to  ammonia 

fnorganic  matters         

Consisting  of: — 

Soluble  silica     

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sus- 1 
pended  clay)         ..      ..        J 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash        

Chloride  of  potassium 

„        sodium 

Phosphoric  acid         

Sulphuric  acid 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 

70,000-00    70,000-00 


Before 
FUtratioD. 
grains. 

69,888-14 

After 

FUtnUoo. 

gnlns. 

69,871-03 

Lgm. 
-17-11 

:  QmhL 

(35-58) 

(25-84) 

-9-74 

,. 

20-59 

a-49} 

(1-81) 

35-52 

(•84} 

(1-02) 

-•65 
-•79 

+14-93 

(91-27) 

(93-45) 

•• 

+2^18 

2*34 

2-23 

-•11 

•• 

.. 

4-38 

•• 

+4-88 

11-48 

2-87 
16-92 
2-74 
40-35 
4-83 
3-94 
6-80 

16-50 
2-37 

10-96 
5-29 

39-11 
1-45 
5-18 
5-98 

-•50 
-5^96 

-i-24 
-3-38 

+5^02 
+2-55 

+  1-24: 

+•18 
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The  changes  which  took  place  in  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  liquid  manure  in  contact  with  this  soil  are  similar  to  those 
noticed  in  the  first  and  second  experiment.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  the  power  of  this  loamy  soil  to  absorb  ammonia 
and  potash  is  not  equal  to  that  exhibited  by  the  pasture  land  and 
by  the  calcareous  clay  from  Cirencester.  Thus,  in  the  experi- 
ment before  us,  20,000  grains  of  loamy  fertile  soil  absorbed  9*74 
grains  of  ammonia ;  or  1000  grains  absorbed  "487  ;  whilst  1000 
grains  of  Cirencester  soil  absorbed  *738  of  ammonia,  and  1000 
grains  of  pasture  land,  *737. 

We  also  find  a  smaller  proportion  of  potash  retained  by  the 
loamy  soil  than  by  the  Cirencester  soil  and  by  the  pasture  land. 
Tt  thus  seems  probable  that  soils  which  absorb  much  ammonia 
also  absorb  much  potash. 

Again,  we  find  that  some  lime,  though  sparingly  present  in 
the  soil,  is  taken  up  by  the  liquid  manure ;  and  that  nearly  the 
total  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  the  original  liquid  passes 
unaltered  into  the  liquid  which  was  left  in  .contact  with  this  soil 
for  three  days.  Other  minor  changes  may  be  passed  oyer 
unnoticed,  as  they  agree  with  previous  results  on  which  some 
observations  have  been  made  already. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  none  of  the  four  soils  used  in  these 
experiments  had  the  power  of  absorbing  completely  the  whole  of 
the  ammonia,  potash,  or  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  liquid 
manure.  A  certain  amount  of  these  constituents  always  remained 
in  the  liquid  which  was  left  in  contact  with  soil.  As  the  liquid 
manure  contained  a  good  deal  of  ammonia  and  potash,  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  quantity  of  soil  employed  in  the  experiments  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  liquid  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
complete  absorption.  But  this  argument  certainly  does  not  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  probably  not  in  the  case  of 
ammonia  or  potash.  With  respect  to  phosphoric  acid,  I  can  speak 
positively  on  the  subject,  fori  have  filtered  through  the  same  soils 
a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  found 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  retained  by  three  of  the  soils. 
But  whether  a  solution  containing  much  or  little  phosphoric  acid 
be  filtered  through  a  moderately  stiff  soil,  invariably  some  phos- 
phoric acid  passes  into  the  filtered  liquid.  Again,  if  a  dilute 
solution  of  a  soluble  phosphate  is  passed  through  a  soil,  it  may  be 
ascertained  readily  that  there  is  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtered 
liquid.  If  now  a  fresh  quantity  of  a  solution  containing  phosphoric 
acid  be  shaken  with  the  soil  through  which  the  first  solution  has 
passed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  soil  takes  up  a  fresh  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid.  This  circumstance  appears  to  me  to  prove 
decidedly  that  soils  have  not  the  power  of  rendering  soluble  phos- 
phates so  completely  insoluble  that  these  compounds  cannot  enter 
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into  the  vegetable  organism  in  a  soluble  state.  I  believe  that  the 
quantity  of  water  which  passes  into  the  plant  is  amply  sufficient 
to  dissolve  from  the  soil  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  various  mineral 
matters  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  cultivated  plants.  In  ac- 
counting, therefore,  for  the  presence  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  &a, 
in  plants,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  urged  that  soluble  manuring 
matters,  such  as  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.,  in  contact  with 
soil,  are  rendered  insoluble,  and  that  therefore  plants  must  take 
up  their  food  in  a  solid  state.  It  is  true,  that  the  most  soluble, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  most  valuable  substances,  contained  in 
fertilizing  liquids  are  rendered  comparatively  insoluble  in  contact 
with  most  soils  ;  but  I  feel  assured  that  it  is  impossible  to  render 
them  perfectly  insoluble. 

All  good  soils  left  in  contact  for  a  short  time  with  pure  rain- 
water yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  potash,  phosphoric  acidy 
&c.,  to  the  water  ;  and  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves 
a  still  larger  proportion  of  these  and  other  soil -constituents. 
Purely  sandy  soils  alter  (comparatively)  but  little  the  composition 
of  liquid  fertilisers  which  are  passed  through  them  ;  clay  soils, 
on  the  other  hand,  materially  alter  the  chemical  constitution  of 
this  liquid.  If  there  is  truth  in  the  remarks  I  have  made 
respecting  the  solubility  of  mineral  food  of  plants,  and  the  im- 
probability of  plants  taking  up  food  in  a  solid  form,  we  may 
expect  that  no  soil,  however  stiff  it  may  be,  will  completely 
remove  all  the  ammonia,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.,  contained 
in  dilute  fertilizing  liquids.  On  the  other  hand,  if  plants  can 
take  up  solid  food  in  some  mysterious  unexplained  manner,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  that  clay  soils  rendered  insoluble  the 
whole  of  the  ammonia,  potash,  &c.,  contained  in  a  fertilizing 
liquid  :  for,  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  the  plant  might  stin 
grow  luxuriantly.  The  changes  which  manuring  liquids  undergo 
in  contact  with  soil,  it  will  be  perceived,  have  a  much  wider 
application  than  may  appear  at  first  sight ;  they  are,  indeed, 
intimately  connected  with  the  theory  of  vegetable  nutrition.  I 
am  happy,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  report  a  fifth  experiment, 
which  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  this  respect  The  experiment 
was  made  with  a  soil  from  Tiptree  Hall,  kindly  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Mechi.  This  soil,  and  the  subsoil  on  which  it  rests^ 
yielded,  on  mechanical  analysis : — 

SalMoiL  Sarface-MiL 

Moisture 9*46  3-91 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination     ..       4*87  4*80 

Sand          9-26  10'97 

Lime         M2  2-19 

Clay 76-29  78'13 

100-00      100-00 
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Bodi  the  soil  and  subsoil,  it  will  be  seen,  contain  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  clay  5  they  are  both  very  stiff,  but  when  improved, 
1  am  informed,  are  very  productive.  The  chemical  analyses  of 
these  soils  furnished  the  following  results : — 

Snbaoil.     Sorftoe-^olL 

Moistare 9*46  3*91 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination  4*87  4*80 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina 17*38  7*85 

Phosphoric  acid        '06  '04 

Carbonate  of  lime 1*02  2*08 

Sulphate  of  lime      '13  '15 

Magnesia '92  ^\  .oo 

AlkaUes  and  loss      '45    /  ^^ 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (chiefly  clay)  65*71  80*85 

100*00      100-00 

Hie  surface  soil  exhibited  bits  of  chalk,  flint,  and  burnt  clay ;  it 
had  evidently  been  dressed  with  burnt  clay  at  some  time  or  other. 
Equal  parts  of  surface  and  subsoil  were  mixed  with  liquid 
manure  from  Tiptree  Hall  Farm ;  soil  and  liquid  were  repeatedly 
agitated  and  then  left  to  settle  for  three  days,  after  that  period 
the  clear  liquid  was  drawn  off  and  analyzed  as  before.  The 
filtered  liquid  manure  had  the  following  general  composition  per 
gallon : — 

*  Water  and  volatile  ammonia  compounds       69,954*92 

tOrganic  matters 5*46     \       JK^nsi 

Mineral  matters   ..      ....      ..     39*62     /      ^^^ 

70,000*00 

^Containing  ammonia    ..      .. ' 1*55 

fContaining  nitroji^n 2*02 

Equal  to  ammonia       '24 

The  residue  which  was   left  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  on 
analysis  was  found  to  contain  in  100  parts  :-— 

Organic  matter ,      ..      ..  12*11 

Containing  nitrogen ,       ('^) 

Mineral  matters         87*89 

Consisting  of : — 

Soluble  silica 3*57 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (suspended  clay)     3*57 

Oxide  of  iron      '71 

Lime 17*30 

Magnesia 6'27 

Potash        8*65 

Soda 1-16 

Chloride  of  sodium 20*24 

Phosphoric  acid 4*99  "^ 

Sulphuric  acid 12*40 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss      9*03 

100*00 
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The  mineral  portion  of  the  residue  contained  in  100  parts :— * 

Soluble  silica 4*07 

Insoluble  siliceous  inatteT  (suspended  clay)    ..  4*06 

Oxide  of  iron      '81 

Lime 19-69 

Magnesia 7*25 

Potash        9-85 

Soda 1-33 

Chloride  of  sodium 23-04: 

Phosphoric  acid 5'$8 

Sulphuric  acid 14*11 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss       lO'll 


lOO-OO 


The  next  table  expresses  the  composition  of  the  liquid  manure 
from  Tiptree  Hall  Farm,  in  its  natural  condition  and  after  having 
remained  in  contact  with  soil  and  subsoil,  from  a  field  of  the 
farm  at  Tiptree  HalL 

Composition  of  Liquid  Manure  from  Tiptree  IJdU^  before  and  after  contact 
with  very  stiff  Clay  Soil  and  Subsoil  from  Tiptree  Uail  Farm^  and  Loss  or 
Gain  in  Constituents, 


Before  After 

FUtntion.        Filtniti<m. 


Urn,         Gi^ 

An  imperial  gallon  contains : —         GhRains.  Graina.  GrBim.       Orataa. 

•Waterandvolatileammoniacom-|  gg  oyQ-si    69,954*92    -15*89 

pounds     I       '  ' 

tOrganic  matters 7*70  6*46     -2*24 

Mineral  matters  ..        21*49         ..        39*62  .,  +18*13 

Consisting  of : — 
Soluble  silica        


Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (fine! 

clay)         ) 

Lime 

Magnesia      

Potash 

Soda 

Chloride  of  potassium 

„        sodium     

Phosphoric  acid 

Sulphuric  acid     

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 


*  Containing  ammonia  . 

t  Containing  nitrogen  . 

Equal  to  ammonia 


1*68 

1*61 

-•07 

*76 

1*92 

.. 

+1*16 

4-43 

7-80 

.. 

+3*37 

1*78 

2*87 

,, 

+1-09 

1*31 

3*90 

,^ 

+2*59 

. 

*52 

.. 

+•52 

1*10 

none 

-1*10 

5*46 

9-12 

,, 

+3-66 

2-36 

2*23 

-•13 

2*15 

5*69 

., 

+3-44 

•45 

4*06 

•  • 

+3*61 

K)-00 

70,000-00 

3-36 

1-55 

-1-81 

•52 

•202 

-•318 

•63 

•24 

-•39 

In  comparison  with  the  liquid  manure  used  in  the  four  pre- 
ceding experiments,  the  Tiptree  Hall  liquid  is  very  weak.  It 
contains  scarcely  30  grains  of  solid  matter  in  the  imperial  gallon, 
and  only  3^  grains  of  ammonia.  The  soil,  on  the  other  hand, 
contains  clay  in  large  preponderance,  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
lime,  and  but  little  sand  :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  very  stiff  soil.     According 
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to  all  previous  experience,  such  a  soil  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  power  of  absorbing  manuring  matters ;  it  might  be 
therefore  expected  that  the  xohole  of  the  ammonia  contained  in 
lach  a  weak  solution  as  the  Tiptree  liquid  manure  would 
be  removed  bj  such  a  soil  when  used  in  the  proportion  of 
2  of  soil  to  7  of  liquid.  The  same  might  be  suspected  with 
regard  to  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  However,  this  experiment 
shows  that  a  soil  distinguished  for  its  great  power  of  absorbing 
soluble  fertilizing  matters  does  not  entirely  remove  them  even 
from  a  very  dilute  solution.  As  the  subject  is  of  considerable 
scientific  interest,  I  may  be  allowed  to  examine  the  results 
obtained  in  this  experiment  a  little  more  in  detail,  and  there* 
fore  notice : — 

1.  Although  only  7*7  grains  of  organic  matter  were  present  in 
the  Tiptree  liquid  manure,  Mr.  Mechi's  soil  removed  only  2^  in 
round  numbers,  leaving  5^  dissolved  in  the  liquid. 

2.  In  the  preceding  experiments — 

1000  grs.  of  soils  from  College  Farm  absorbed  ..  *7d6  of  ammonia. 

„  pasture  land *737  „ 

„  sterile  sandy  land  ..      ••  *121  „ 

„  fertile  loamy  land         ..  '487  „ 

None  of  these  soils  contained  so  much  clay  as  Mr.  Mechi's  soil, 
bat,  nevertheless,  they  all  absorbed  more  ammonia  than  the 
stiff  clay  soil  in  the  experiment  with  a  very  dilute  liquid.  There 
are  only  3*36  grains  of  ammonia  in  a  gallon  of  the  Tiptree 
liquid  manure,  which  certainly  might  be  expected  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  20,000  grains  of  soil ;  for,  if  so,  1000  grains  would 
ooly  have  absorbed  *168  of  a  grain  of  ammonia.  Nearly  the 
same  quantity  of  ammonia,  we  have  seen,  was  absorbed  by  a 
soil  consisting  almost  entirely  of  sand,  which,  we  know,  does 
not  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  retaining  ammonia. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of  clay  and  the  small 
quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  liquid  manure  from  Tiptree  Hall 
Farm,  only  1*81  grains  of  ammonia  were  absorbed  by  20,000 
grains  of  soil,  and  1*55  grains  remained  in  the  liquid  after 
three  days'  contact  with  it.  1000  grains  of  this  soil  thus  absorbed 
only  '0905  of  a  grain  of  ammonia. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  stronger  solution  of  ammonia 
passed  through  Mr.  Mechi's  soil  would  have  parted  with  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  ammonia  than  in  the  present  experiment  A 
distinct  proof,  then,  is  here  afforded  that  soluble  manuring 
matters — like  ammoniacal  salts  in  contact  with  soil — are  not  ren- 
dered entirely  insoluble.  In  this  experiment  we  have  the  most 
favourable  condition  for  the  complete  absorption  of  ammonia, 
yet  nearly  one-half  of  the  ammonia  is  left  in  the  liquid  after 
contact  with  the  soil :  thus  showing  plainly  that  the  compounds 
which  we  cannot  doubt  are  formed  in  clay  soils,  when  soluble 
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compounds  of  ammonia  are  broaght  in  contact  with  them,  are 
still  to  some  extent  soluble  in  water.  This  fact  explains  likewise 
the  different  results  which  are  obtained  in  ascertaining  the  ab- 
sorptive properties  of  soils  for  ammonia  when  limited  quantities 
of  strong  or  very  dilute  solutions  of  ammonia  are  employed  in 
such  experiments.  If,  therefore,  1000  grains  of  soil  absorb  in 
one  particular  experiment  say  *55  of  a  grain  of  ammonia,  it  does 
not  follow  that  this  quantity  expresses  the  maximum  proportion 
of  ammonia  which  that  soil  is  capable  of  taking  up. 

3.  In  conformity  with  other  experiments,  a  larger  proportion 
of  lime  was  found  in  the  filtered  liquid  manure  than  in  the  liquid 
before  coming  in  contact  with  the  soil. 

4.  The  proportion  of  magnesia  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
filtered  liquid  likewise  is  larger  than  in  the  original  manure. 

4.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  potash  and  chloride 
of  potassium  in  the  Tiptree  liquid  manure  is  very  small.  In- 
stead of  diminishing,  when  brought  into  contact  with  soil,  as  in 
all  the  other  experiments,  the  amount  of  potash  in  a  gallon  of  the 
liquid  manure  left  in  contact  with  soil  for  three  days  was  larger 
than  in  the  liquid  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  soil.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  soil  contained,  like  most  clay  soils, 
abundance  of  alkaline  silicates,  which  yielded  to  liquid  manure  a 
certain  small  amount  of  potash  and  also  of  soda,  in  addition  to 
the  alkalies  naturally  contained  in  the  manure. 

5.  In  conclusion,  I  would  notice  that  the  proportion  of  pho»» 
phoric  acid  in  the  liquid  manure,  after  contact  with  this  soil,  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  original  liquid. 
Scarcely  any  absorption  of  phosphoric  acid  thus  took  place,  or, 
perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  compounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  which  are  formed  in  the  soil  are  so  inconsiderable  in  amount 
that  there  is  sufficient  water  in  a  gallon  of  liquid  to  keep  them 
nearly  entirely  in  solution. 

Conclusions. 
With  a  view  of  saving  trouble  to  readers  who  are  not  disposed 
to  go  through  all  the  chemical  evidence  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  I  briefly  notice  in  conclusion  the  chief  points 
of  interest  which  may  be  gathered  from  this  account  of  my 
experiments. 

1.  Liquid  manure,  in  contact  with  soil,  undergoes  a  number 
of  chemical  changes. 

2.  These  changes  are  greater  in  the  case  of  clay  and  calcareous 
soils  than  in  the  case  of  sandy  soils. 

3.  Passed  through  clay,  loamy,  and  calcareous  soils,  liquid 
manure  leaves  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  soil. 

4.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  liquid  manure  parts  like- 
wise with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
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5.  Sandy  soils  remove  from  liquid  manure  but  little  ammonia 
and  likewise  not  much  potash. 

6.  With  the  exception  of  purely  sandy  soils,  liquid  manure, 
as  used  in  practice,  leaves  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  most 
valuable  fertilizing  matters  in  the  generality  of  soils. 

7.  The  comparative  power  of  diflferent  soils  to  remove  am- 
monia, potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  from  liquid  manure  differs 
greatly. 

8.  Liquid  manure  passed  through  sandy  soils  rich  in  soluble 
silica  takes  up  soluble  silica. 

9.  Soils  that  absorbed  much  ammonia  also  absorbed  much 

Eotash,  and  the  soils  which  absorbed  little  ammonia  also  absorbed 
tde  potash. 

10.  Soda-salts  (common  salt)  are  either  not  at  all  removed 
from  liquid  manure  or  only  to  a  small  extent. 

11.  Chlorine,  and  generally  sulphuric  acid,  remain  unaltered 
in  quantity  in  liquid  manure  passed  through  different  soils. 

12.  In  most  cases,  liauid  manure  left  in  contact  with  different 
soils  becomes  richer  in  lime. 

13.  The  proportion  of  lime  which  liquid  manure  takes  up 
from  the  soils  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact  does  not  alto^ 
gether  correspond  with  the  relative  proportions  of  lime  in  the 
different  soils. 

14.  Liquid  manure,  passed  through  a  sandy  soil  greatly 
deficient  in  lime,  became  poorer  in  lime  :  thus  showing  that  the 
property  of  soils  of  storing  up  food  for  plants  is  not  confined  to 
ammonia,  potash,  or  phosphoric  acid  ;  but  that  it  is  a  property 
which  manifests  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Thus,  soils  rich  in 
lime  yield  this  substance  to  liquid  manure ;  soils  in  which  lime 
is  deficient  may  abstract  it  from  liquid  manure.  Again,  potash 
usually  is  removed  from  liquid  manure  left  in  contact  with  soil ; 
but,  in  particular  cases,  liquid  manure  may  even  become  richer 
in  potash  after  filtration  through  soil. 

15.  Very  soluble  saline  fertilizing  compounds  are  probably 
injurious  to  vegetation  when  supplied  too  abundantly  to  the  land. 

16.  All  moderately  fertile  soils  have  the  power  of  rendering 
the  more  important  soluble  fertilizing  matters  much  less  soluble  ; 
but  in  none  of  the  experiments  were  ammonia,  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  other  compounds  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  ashes  of  our  cultivated  crops,  rendered  perfectly 
msoluble. 

17.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  plants  take  up  mineral 
food  from  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  totally  insoluble  combinations. 

Boyal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester, 
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XII. —  On  the  Influence  of  Climate  on  Cultivation. 
By  R.  Russell,  F.R.S.E. 

This  subject  has  already  been  somewhat  generally  discussed  lo 
the  pages  of  this  Journal  in  two  valuable  papers.  In  its  eluci- 
dation very  elaborate  series  of  meteorological  figures  have  been 
collected  and  applied  in  explaining  the  more  obvious  features 
and  influences  of  climate  within  the  British  Islands.  To  repeat 
these  figures  would  be  out  of  place,  and  we  are  desirous  to  take  up 
ground  which  has  not  been  already  occupied.  In  treating  the 
subject,  we  shall  divest  it,  in  the  first  place,  of  all  technicalities 
or  reference  to  meteorological  figures.  On  a  future  occasion  we 
may  take  up  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject  with  the  view 
of  simplifying  and  bringing  out  more  graphically  the  variations 
of  temperature  and  humidity.  Indeed,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  ordinary  methods  of  instrumental  expression  of  those  elements 
which  constitute  the  peculiarities  of  climate  are  anything  but 
satisfactory. 

At  present,  however,  it  is  our  object  to  deal  with  those  branches 
of  the  subject  which  are  strictly  practical :  to  state  as  concisely 
as  possible  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  growth  of  those  plants 
that  are  principally  cultivated ;  to  trace  the  varieties  in  the 
agricultural  practices  of  different  localities,  induced  by  differences 
in  their  climatic  conditions ;  to  point  out  the  varieties  in  rota- 
tions, cultivation,  and  manuring  of  crops,  which  certain  climatic 
conditions  favour. 

It  should  be  kept  in  view  that  other  elements  often  over- 
ride those  of  climate,  and  are  chiefly  concerned  in  forming 
our  agricultural  systems.  Thus,  in  all  parts  of  Britain,  the 
demand  for  particular  crops,  with  unlimited  supplies  of  manure, 
render  farming  much  alike  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns. 
It  is  in  inland  districts  where  the  features  of  distinct  systems 
stand  out  in  boldest  relief.  There  we  generally  find  that  those 
crops  are  most  cultivated  which  are  most  suitable  to  the  soil  and 
climate.  Yet  to  this  rule  there  are  many  exceptions,  owing  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  practical  economy  of  cropping.  Thus 
turnips  are  well  known  to  thrive  best  in  the  cooler  and  moister 
parts  of  the  British  Islands.  The  climate  is  far  more  suitable 
for  turnips  in  Scotland  and  the  West  of  England  than  in  Norfolk. 
It  has  often  appeared  to  many  a  curious  circumstance,  that  turnip 
culture  should  have  begun  in  the  eastern  counties  and  extended 
to  the  north  and  west.  In  no  part  of  Scotland  is  a  fourth  part  of 
the  arable  land  devoted  to  the  culture  of  turnips,  as  is  the  case  in 
Norfolk.  In  the  West  of  England  and  Ireland  this  crop  is  only 
slowly  making  its  way,  as  the  pioneer  of  better  cultivation.     It  is 
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an  expensive  crop  to  raise,  and,  when  done  so  to  such  an  extent 
as  a  fourth  of  the  arable  land,  it  demands  a  correspondingly  larger 
breadth  of  the  higher  priced  grains.  This  is  a  resource  which 
neither  the  Scotch  nor  the  West  of  £ngland  farmer  can  fall  back 
opon.  Literally  speaking,  they  cannot  afford  to  grow  so  large  a 
breadth  of  turnips  as  the  Norfolk  farmer,  in  consequence  of  not 
being  able  to  grow  so  large  a  breadth  of  barley  and  wheat,  which 
are  the  most  valuable  grain  crops.  Other  compensations,  how- 
ever, intervene,  and  enable  the  Scotch  farmer  to  pay  as  high  a 
rent  for  land  of  equal  fertility  as  the  Norfolk  farmer  can  do. 

Chemistry  teaches  us  the  changes  which  matter  undergoes  in 
passing  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic  kingdom ;  the  laws  of 
physiology,  the  functions  of  the  various  organs,  as  well  as  the 
nature  and  uses  of  the  products  that  are  formed  ;  the  laws  of 
climate,  the  conditions  under  which  the  different  kinds  of  plants 
flourish  or  produce  their  various  products  in  greatest  abundance 
and  perfectioa 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  force  and  rapidity  of  vegetable 
growth  is  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and 
soil.  It  is  well  known  that  plants  grow  with  greater  vigour  in 
summer  than  in  spring — in  tropical  countries  than  in  temperate. 
The  higher  temperature  enables  plants  to  digest  or  assimilate  a 
larger  quantity  of  food  in  a  given  time.  Plants  are  therefore  far 
more  grateful  for  a  supply  of  manure  when  applied  for  summer 
than  for  spring  growth.  The  vegetables  raised  by  the  market- 
gardener  are  said  to  be  "  forced  by  manure,**  because  the  common 
kinds  are  grown  during  the  colder  period  of  the  year. 

But  not  only  have  plants  the  power  of  digesting  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  manure  during  the  warmer  season,  but  they  seem  also  to 
have  much  greater  powers  of  absorbing  food  from  the  atmosphere. 
This  may  arise  from  two  causes.  First,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  ammonia,  a  most  active  agent  in  producing  vegetable  growth, 
exists  in  greater  abundance  during  the  warmer  season — its  quantity 
in  the  atmosphere  being  to  some  extent  regulated  by  that  of  its 
water  or  vapour,  which  is  always  greatest  in  summer.  The 
second  cause  of  the  greater  powers  possessed  by  plants  of  absorbing 
ammonia  during  the  warmer  season  is  perhaps  the  increased 
rigour  of  the  plants. 

When  manure  is  abundant,  the  agriculturist  endeavours  to 
select  those  plants  which  are  capable  of  expanding  in  size  in 
proportion  to  the  liberality  of  the  treatment.  This  can  only  be 
fully  accomplished  when  their  period  of  growth  extends  over  the 
warmer  season.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  meadow 
under  irrigation,  or  in  a  field  of  cabbages  ;  both  grow  so  long  as 
the  temperature  is  sufficient  for  vegetable  growth,  and  both 
possess  great  capacities  of  growth  under  liberal  treatment. 
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The  amount  of  food  which  plants  can  derive  from  the  atmo- 
sphere appears  to  be  regulated  by  principles  which  are  not  very 
dissimilar  from  those  which  hold  with  respect  to  the  capacities  of 
plants  for  manure.  The  capabilities  of  plants  for  absorbing  food 
from  the  atmosphere  depend  upon  the  extent  of  surface  of 
healthy  succulent  leaf  which  they  can  maintain  during  the  season 
of  growth.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  grass  and  clover 
send  forth  a  perpetual  succession  of  leaves,  which  renders  them 
much  less  dependent  on  a  supply  of  food  to  their  roots  than  the 
wheat  plant.  Or  in  the  case  of  the  natural  vegetation  of  forests, 
which  yearly  produces  a  g^eat  amount  of  organic  matter,  through 
the  large  surface  of  leaf  exposed  during  the  warm  season. 

The  suitability  of  climate  for  forage  crops  consists  in  its 
capability  of  maintaining  them  in  health  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season.  Within  certain  limits,  the  strength  of  vegetation 
depends  upon  temperature,  if  a  due  supply  of  moisture  exists. 
When  moisture  is  deficient,  assimilation  is  retarded  or  prevented, 
and  the  most  abundant  supplies  of  food  are  of  little  avail  in  pro- 
moting growth.  Much  of  the  skill  of  the  agriculturist  consists  in 
selecting  those  plants  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  climate,  as 
well  as  in  adopting  those  particular  acts  of  cultivation  that  serve 
to  compensate  for  deficiencies  of  climate. 

One  of  the  principal  properties  that  render  soils  fertile  is  their 
power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture,  and  thus  furnishing 
a  steady  supply  to  the  plants  that  grow  upon  it.  One,  also,  of 
the  chief  objects  of  cultivation  is  to  increase  this  power,  and  by 
this  means  increase  their  productiveness.  As  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  point  out,  climate  greatly  influences  the  maxims  that 
guide  agriculturists  in  this  matter. 

The  physical  or  mechanical  properties  of  soils  are  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  distribution  of  the  natural  vegetation,  such  as 
trees  and  grass.  Blowing  sands  on  the  sea-coast  are  tenanted 
by  those  species  of  grasses  that  can  resist  the  extreme  aridity  of 
the  medium  in  which  their  roots  are  fixed.  It  is  only  on  deep  loams 
that  the  finer  and  more  luxuriant  grasses  flourish  in  dry  climates. 
These  can  sustain  growth  during  the  heats  and  droughts  of 
summer  :  except  by  the  operations  of  drainage  and  marling,  art 
can  do  little  to  increase  the  absorbent  powers  of  a  field  under 
grass.  Deep-rooting  plants,  such  as  clover,  sanfoin,  and 
lucerne,  are  less  under  the  influence  of  drought,  and  are  con- 
sequently greater  objects  of  culture  in  dry  climates.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  humid  climate  of  the  West  of  England  renders  it 
particularly  genial  to  the  growth  of  the  shallow-rooted  grasses, 
which  become  an  economical  means  of  restoring  fertility  to  land 
exhausted  by  cropping. 

The  influence  of  climate  on  the  growth  of  the  common  perennial 
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lye-grass  may  be  said  to .  cause  one  of  the  peculiar  differences 
between  the  rotation  of  Norfolk  and  that  of  the  north  and  west 
of  the  island.  This  is  a  valuable  pasture  plant  in  Scotland  and 
the  West  of  England.  In  these  parts  the  climate  promotes  its 
continuous  growth  throughout  the  summer.  As  it  is  cropped  it 
tillers  freely,  sending  out  fresh  stems  and  roots,  and  occupying 
the  land  to  the  exclusion  of  weeds  of  all  kinds.  It  stores  up 
within  the  soil  organic  matter,  which  yields  on  decomposition 
abundant  food  for  other  plants. 

Pasturing  seeds  for  two  years  is  very  generally  regarded  as  a 
safe  and  sound  system  of  maintaining  fertility  in  Scotland  and 
the  West  of  England.  Such  a  practice  is  usually  prescribed  in 
leases  as  well  calculated  to  fertilize  the  soil  and  husband  its 
resources  :  of  course  this  is  only  done  to  advantage  on  easy  loams 
which  maintain  grasses  in  a  growing  state.  Tenacious  soils 
seldom  support  good  grasses  a  second  year,  and  then  only  when 
the  indigenous  kinds  come  up ;  for  they  seem  to  be  unfitted  for 
rye-grass  in  consequence  of  the  treading  of  the  ground  by  cattle 
or  sheep  being  inimical  to  the  healthy  functions  of  the  roots. 
Pasturing  seeds  for  two  years  may  be  regarded,  in  a  lesser 
degree  certainly,  as  improving  soils  in  the  same  manner  as  con- 
suming on  the  land  a  crop  of  turnips  for  two  years  in  succession. 
The  economical  advantage  of  pasture  being  chat  it  involves  no 
expense  in  manure  and  cultivation. 

Rye-grass  is  an  inferior  plant  in  all  the  drier  districts  of 
England  :  being  a  shallow-rooted  plant  it  is  ill-provided  for  main- 
taining itself  in  vigour  during  the  heats  of  the  summer  months. 
Clovers  or  other  plants  with  deep  roots  have  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  it  in  producing  forage;  but  the  want  of  good  artificial 
grass  to  take  full  possession  of  the  surface  soil  in  Norfolk,  and 
maintain  its  growth  in  summer,  allows  other  useless  and  unpro- 
fitable plants  to  spring  up.  Instead  of  the  land  improving  in 
fertility  by  two  years'  pasture  it  becomes  filled  with  weeds  as  the 
clovers  thin  out ;  this,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  principal  reason 
why  the  four-course  shift  has  been  so  long  followed  in  Norfolk, 
and  the  five-course  in  the  West  of  England  and  Scotland.  This 
forms  a  dividing  ridge  between  the  two  systems ;  and  the  spirit 
of  each,  as  exhibited  in  other  farm  practices,  pursues  somewhat 
opposite  courses — which  it  is  our  object  to  trace. 

The  four-course  shift  is  necessarily  much  more  expensive  than 
the  five-course.  Though  the  climate  of  Norfolk  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  north  or  the  west  for  turnips — the  most  expensive  crop  that 
is  cultivated,  still  a  fourth  must  be  given ;  another  fourth  must 
be  sown  out  annually  with  seeds  ;  one-half  of  the  land  also  is 
annually  under  the  exhausting  influence  of  white  crops  :  all  which 
involves  not  only  great  expense  in  cultivation,  but  in  manuring. 

VOL.  XX.  *  M 
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Under  the  five-course  the  expense  of  culture  is  less;  and  being 
more  self-sustaining  by  pasturing  seeds  two  years,  it  costs  less  for 
manure.  The  truth  is,  neither  the  Welch  nor  the  Scotch  farmer 
can  well  afford  to  grow  so  great  a  proportion  of  turnips  as  the 
Norfolk  farmer  does.  Wheat  cannot  be  sown  with  advantage  after 
seeds  in  moist  climates  ;  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  large  breadth  of 
this  crop  after  turnips :  inferior  priced  grains  must  therefore  be 
resorted  to.  A  smaller  gross  produce  is  obtained  at  less  expense. 
That  this  must  be  so  will  be  rendered  sufficiently  apparent  in 
looking  at  the  aggregate  sum  which  is  likely  to  be  derived  from 
the  produce  of  the  grain  crops  in  the  course  of  a  twenty  years* 
lease  under  the  four  and  five  course  shifts.  During  that  period, 
on  a  farm  of  200  arable  acres,  the  Norfolk  farmer  would  raise — 

1000  acres  of  wheat,  say  4  quarters  an  acre,  4000  quarters  at  50s.  ..  10,000 
1000  acres  of  barley,  say  5      „  „       5000        „      at  30«.   ..       7,500 

Being  a  total  for  grain  crops  of        £17,500 

In  Scotland  and  the  West  of  England,  oats  must  succeed  the 
grass,  and  wheat  and  barley  the  turnips.  In  a  twenty  years*  lease 
of  a  farm  of  200  acres,  under  the  five-course  shift,  there  would 
be  raised — 

800  acres  of  oats  at  6  quarters,  4800  quarters  at  25s.  ..  ..       6,000 

400    „         barley  at  5        „        2000        „      at  30» 3,000 

400    „         wheat  at  4       „        1600        „      at  50s 4,000 

£13,000 
If  we  assume  that  the  value  of  the  land  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
it  is  evident  that  the  same  rents  can  only  be  paid  by  the  Scotch 
farmer  by  the  inferior  crops  involving  less  expense  in  cultivation. 
So  long  as  he  only  raises  the  common  grain  crops  he  cannot  afford 
to  farm  so  high  as  the  English  farmer,  seeing  that  the  limits 
of  production  are  sooner  attained.  The  English  farmer  finds  it 
profitable  to  consume  large  quantities  of  cake  and  inferior  grain 
in  the  feeding  of  stock  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  his  manure- 
heap  ;  but  it  could  be  easily  shown  that  the  margin  for  profit  would 
be  hardly  less  were  he  only  able  to  grow  those  inferior  kinds  of 
grain  which  he  uses  in  feeding.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  so  long 
as  the  Scotch  farmer  relied  on  paying  his  rent  by  selling  fat  stock 
and  grain,  he  never  could  afford  to  farm  so  high  as  the  English. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  point  out,  a  little  more  in  detail,  the 
elements  of  climate  which  determine  the  particulars  of  the  oppo- 
site systems  which  experience  has  established.  This  can  only 
be  effectively  done  by  contrasting  the  requirements  of  the  various 
crops,  with  respect  to  cultivation  and  manuring,  under  various 
climatic  conditions. 

The  most  striking  and  marked  difference  in  the  cultivation  of 
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cereal  crops  in  moist  and  in  wet  climates  is  exhibited  by  the 
place  which  wheat  occupies  in  the  rotation.  In  moist  climates  it 
thrives  best  after  a  bare  fallow  or  green  crops,  in  dry  climates 
after  seeds.  Throughout  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  West  of 
England,  wheat  is  a  somewhat  precarious  crop  after  seeds,  and 
accordingly  oats  are  in  general  substituted  for  it.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  account  for  this  well-known  fact,  but  there  are  pro- 
bably two  causes  which  are  the  principal  in  operation.  In  the 
moister  climates  the  straw  of  wheat,  unless  in  particular  soils, 
seldom  assumes  a  fine  healthy  colour  when  sown  after  seeds. 
The  fresh  decaying  vegetable  matter  has  the  effect  of  producing  a 
certain  grossness  in  the  plant  which  is  not  thrown  off  by  the 
greater  amount  of  direct  sunshine  that  prevails  in  the  drier 
climates.  It  is  weaker  in  winter  as  well  as  in  spring,  and  a  thin 
plant  is  a  frequent  result,  arising  from  depredations  of  insects  or 
otherwise. 

When  the  climatic  conditions  are  thus  less  favourable,  the 
health  of  the  wheat  plant  is  greatly  promoted  in  its  early  stages 
by  the  soil  being  better  prepared.  Land  that  has  had  a  summer 
fallow,  or  the  benefits  of  cultivation  which  a  root-crop  insures,  is 
in  a  much  better  state  for  allowing  the  young  plants  to  run 
through  the  soil  and  gather  food  than  after  seeds.  Wheat  sown 
after  green  crops,  such  as  potatoes  or  turnips,  produces  a  more 
healthy  plant  and  finer  quality  of  grain  than  when  sown  after 
seeds. 

Another  still  more  palpable  reason  for  wheat  not  succeeding  so* 
well  after  seeds  in  moist  climates  is  the  greater  vigour  of  the 
grasses.  These  are  worse  to  extirpate,  and  any  that  remain 
in  the  soil  are  not  kept  in  check  by  the  wheat  plant  in  spring 
and  early  summer :  the  grass  consequently  grows  up  among 
the  wheat,  and  the  land  is  left  in  a  foul  and  unthrifty  state.. 
When  oats  follow  grass,  the  result  is  very  difierent  ;  they 
are  sown  broadcast  over  the  ground,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of 
seed  insures  a  thickly-planted  crop,  which  having  the  start  of 
the  grasses  smothers  them,  or,  at  all  events,  prevents  their  growing 
with  much  vigour.  To  such  a  degree  is  this  the  case,  that  Mr. 
Acland,  in  his  Report  on  the  Farming  of  Somersetshire,  mentions 
that,  after  grass,  oats  are  taken  '^  to  clean  the  land,"  as  the  farmers 
say,  and  permit  its  being  sown  with  wheat  the  succeeding  year. 

No  plant  seems  so  dependent  on  the  physical  properties 
of  the  soil  as  wheat;  more  especially  in  dry  climates.  One 
of  the  causes,  therefore,  of  wheat  succeeding  better  after  seeds 
in  these,  is  owing  to  the  remains  of  the  stems  and  roots  of 
the  seeds  making  up  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  physical  de- 
fects of  the  soil.  It  might  be  thought  that  this  manuring  in  the 
vegetable  form  would  chiefly  act  by  retaining  ammonia  within 
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the  soil  until  it  was  decomposed  and  taken  up  by  the  roots  of 
plants.  By  acting  in  some  measure  in  fixing  the  nitrogenous 
substances,  the  vegetable  matter  might  be  supposed  to  prevent 
the  wasting  effects  of  rains  :  no  doubt  it  does  that  also,  but  then 
it  must  be  remembered  that  vegetable  manuring  answers  best  in 
the  driest  climates  where  there  is  least  waste  from  washing. 
Mr.  Hannam  states  this  very  strongly,  in  his  article  on  green 
manuring,  in  *  Morton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture': — "It  is 
only  after  a  good  crop  of  depastured  seeds  that  a  full  crop  of 
wheat  can  be  grown  upon  the  high  and  dry  wolds  and  the  lime- 
stone and  chalk  hills  that  are  brought  into  cultivation  in  this 
country  [south-east  of  England].  After  turnips,  barley  upon 
such  soils  succeeds,  but  it  is  only  upon  lea  that  wheat  can  succeed 
fully,  when  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  light.  No  doubt  manuring 
will  answer  upon  fallow."  The  decaying  vegetable  matter  seems 
to  improve  the  physical  texture  of  the  soil  by  its  attraction  for 
moisture :  it  also,  to  some  extent,  regulates  the  supply  of  ammonia 
to  the  plants,  by  only  slowly  yielding  it  up — a  matter  of  much 
economy  in  the  feeding  of  plants.  These  influences  combined 
have  the  effect  of  sustaining  vegetation  in  a  comparatively  healthy 
state  during  periods  of  drought.  Though  the  necessity  for 
vegetable  manuring  is  most  strongly  marked  for  wheat  on  light 
soils  in  dry  climates,  still  all  other  crops  exhibit  its  beneficial 
effects  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  necessity  for  seeds  as  a  basis  for  a  full  crop  of  wheat  is 
not  so  much  felt  where  the  soil  is  argillaceous,  even  in  dry 
climates.  Soils  of  this  character,  by  their  retentive  properties  for 
moisture,  can  maintain  the  plants  in  a  healthy  state  during  periods 
of  drought.  The  ammonia  being  also  absorbed  by  the  soil  and 
rendered  in  a  great  measure  insoluble,  is  only  taken  up  by  the  roots 
as  the  plants  require  it ;  but  as  the  climate  becomes  more  moist, 
and  just  in  proportion  as  it  can  better  sustain  the  healthy  growth  of 
glass  on  light  soils,  so  can  it  also  that  of  wheat.  The  increased 
moisture  compensates  in  both  cases  for  the  physical  deficiencies 
of  the  soil,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  green  manuring  are  less 
apparent.  Vegetable  matter  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  good 
absorbent  of  moisture,  but  as  the  best  dilutant  of  ammonia  in  a 
dry  climate ;  in  a  moist  climate  it  is  less  needed  for  these  ends, 
and  its  efficacy  is  not  so  striking  or  marked. 

These  considerations  are  by  no  means  in  contradiction  to  the 
successful  results  of  applying  soluble  manures  such  as  the  nitrates 
or  salts  of  ammonia  to  wheat  crops  in  dry  climates.  The  last  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  contains  an  admirable  summary  of  numerous 
experiments  on  manuring  wheat  on  the  light  lands  at  Holkham. 
No  doubt  clover  lea  forms  the  basis  of  success,  which  so  far  as 
regards  the  nitrates  is  dependent  on  their  application  at  intervals 
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during  the  growing  season ;  more  especially  during  periods  of 
moist  weather,  when  the  plant  is  in  circumstances  to  turn  it  to 
the  most  advantage.  It  is  not  in  drj  seasons,  when  the  soil  is 
least  liable  to  sufTer  from  being  washed  by  rains,  that  these  soluble 
substances  are  most  efficacious ;  but  in  wet  seasons,  when  the 
real  waste  from  such  a  cause  should  be  greatest.  Mr.  Read  with 
his  usual  practical  sagacity  justly  remarks : — "  Holkham  is  not  the 
natural  soil  for  wheat.  In  those  wet  seasons  when  there  was  so 
poor  a  wheat  crop  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  nitrate  of  soda 

produced  the  greatest  results The  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt 

are  best  applied  in  two  dressings :  the  first  when  the  wheat  takes 
its  early  start  in  February  or  March,  the  rest  sometime  in  April, 
when  the  wheat  is  growing  vigorously." 

The  moister  the  climate,  the  more  "natural"  do  light  sandy 
soils  become  for  the  growth  of  wheat.  The  less  necessary  also  is 
vegetable  substance,  as  a  means  of  sustaining  growth.  The 
plants  in  all  cases  feed  on  the  same  substances ;  but  they  are  only 
yielded  slowly  up  when  applied  in  the  vegetable  form,  which  in 
some  measure  supplies  the  plants  with  a  daily  portion  of  food. 
This  we  can  easily  imagine  is  consistent  with  the  most  eco- 
nomical application  of  manuring  substances.  A  large  supply  of 
nitrogenous  substances  existing  in  the  soil  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
taken  up  by  plants,  can  only  be  economically  worked  up  when 
they  have  a  due  supply  of  moisture. 

In  moist  seasons  the  English  practice  of  sowing  wheat  after 
seeds  no  doubt  aggravates  their  effects  on  the  crop.  The  straw  is 
more  liable  to  become  diseased  than  when  it  is  sown  after  root 
crops.  Under  other  circumstances  this  is  still  more  strongly 
marked  in  practice.  Indeed  all  our  Scotch  and  English  notions 
respecting  the  qualities  of  soil  best  fitted  for  the  wheat  plant  are 
in  a  great  measure  set  aside  in  North  America,  where  the  climate 
is  entirely  different.  There  the  winter  is  so  cold  that  the  plant  is 
completely  checked  in  its  growth  until  the  summer  bursts  in  at 
once.  This  season  sets  in  hot  as  well  as  moist,  and  soils  of  light 
texture  can  sustain  the  growth  of  the  wheat  plant.  Sandy  soils 
thus  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  farmers  quite  "natural" 
for  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  those  which  contain  vegetable 
matter  in  large  proportions  are  wholly  unfitted  for  the  growth  of 
wheat,  as  it  becomes  too  luxuriant  and  liable  to  disease. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  in  the  presence  of  sufficient 
moisture,  a  higher  temperature  will  go  far  to  compensate  for  a 
smaller  quantity  of  manure.  The  reverse  is  likewise  true ;  a  de- 
ficiency of  heat  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  made  up  by  a  larger  supply 
of  manure. 

It  ought  also  to  be  observed  that  manure  and  temperature  have 
somewhat  similar  effects  on  the  flowering  of  plants.    A  deficiency 
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of  temperature  or  of  manure  hastens  the  flowering  processes, 
while  a  high  temperature  or  an  excess  of  ammonia  retards 
them.  These  effects  form  subjects  well  worthy  of  careful  analysis 
in  estimating  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  growth  of  crops. 

A  high  temperature  hastens  the  ripening  of  a  plant  after 
it  arrives  at  a  certain  stage  in  its  growth,  but  it  has  been 
generally  overlooked  that  it  has  a  precisely  opposite  one  on  its 
early  stages.  A  turnip  or  a  wheat  plant  has  comparatively  little 
tendency  to  seed  when  sown  on  rich  soil  in  the  month  of  June. 
Both,  however,  run  rapidly  to  seed  unless  highly  manured  when 
sown  in  March.  AH  plants  seed  soonest  in  the  poorest  parts  of 
a  field.  Cold  nights  have  a  great  effect  in  developing  the  seeding 
of  plants  ;  ammoniacal  manures  retard  seeding  by  stimulating 
the  growth  of  stems  and  leaves.  Cold  and  drought  then  act  to 
some  extent  in  a  similar  way,  by  preventing  plants  from  obtain- 
ing and  appropriating  a  full  supply  of  food. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  being  kept  in  mind  that  when  the  climate 
encourages  early  maturity,  it  also  has  the  effect  of  producing  a 
smaller  yield.  What  is  gained  in  time  is  to  a  certain  extent  lost 
in  quantity.  The  rapidity  with  which  any  annual  comes  to 
maturity  is  not  favourable  to  its  productiveness.  In  those  cases 
in  which  earliness  and  productiveness  do  go  together,  liberal 
manuring  must  be  resorted  to.  Manure  is  so  far  an  equivalent 
for  time. 

In  conformity  with  this  principle,  the  productive  powers  of 
wheat  are  greatest  in  moderately  cool  and  moist  climates.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  plant  expands  more  fully.  By  retarding 
its  flowering  tendencies,  its  stems  as  well  as  ears  are  formed  upon 
a  larger  scale,  and  it  is  capable  of  yielding  more  on  a  given  space. 
For  this  reason  the  wheat  plant  attains  about  its  maximum 
powers  of  production  in  Great  Britain,  in  those  districts  where 
the  climate  favours  its  ripening.  On  the  other  hand  the  produc- 
tive qualities  of  wheat  gradually  decrease  as  the  latitude  lowers. 

As  a  general  rule  too — one  that,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  does  not 
admit  of  any  material  exceptions — the  latest  varieties  of  crops  are 
generally  most  productive  when  the  supply  of  manure  is  moderate, 
'i'his  is  not  so  well  exhibited  in  wheat  as  in  some  other  plants 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  point  out,  but  still 
we  can  trace  the  principle  distinctly  enough.  The  longer  the 
time  that  the  leaves  of  any  plant  can  present  a  green  and  fresh 
surface  to  the  atmosphere,  the  more  can  it  not  only  rely  on  the 
atmospheric  supply  of  food,  but  the  more  food  can  it  appropriate 
from  the  soil. 

The  success  which  has  in  some  few  instances  attended  thin 
and  early  seeding  of  wheat  is  no  doubt  partly  attributable  to 
the  lengthening  of  the  period  of  growth.     It  exhibits  in  fact  all 
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the  characteristics  of  a  later  variety.  The  indiridual  plants, 
having  more  space  to  expand  their  roots  in,  form  correspondingly 
large  stems.  The  increased  scale  on  which  the  plant  grows 
enables  it  to  maintain  a  larger  absorbent  surface  of  leaf. 
The  seeding  tendency  of  each  plant  is  retarded  by  the  larger 
supply  of  food  furnished.  Its  lateness  also  causes  its  growth  to 
take  place  to  a  greater  extent  during  the  warmer  season,  when  the 
absorbing  powers  of  the  leaves  are  greatest.  These  elements  no 
doubt  contribute  to  the  success  of  growing  wheat  at  Lois  Weedon 
with  so  little  expenditure  of  manure ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
other  elements  of  success,  these  cannot  be  left  out  of  view. 
The  practical  effects  of  thick    and   thin   seeding  have    been 

Jhilosophically  treated  in  the  farming  essays  of  Mr.  Mechi  and 
fr.  Hewit  Davis.  Thick  seeding,  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
moisture  and  manure  to  each  plant,  hastens  its  flowering  pro- 
cesses. It  need  hardly  be  again  observed  that  a  deficiency  of 
moisture  and  a  deficiency  of  manure  are  similar  in  their  effects 
upon  plants :  the  want  of  moisture  renders  the  presence  of 
manure  of  little  avail.  Both,  therefore,  favour  the  early  maturity 
of  plants,  which  is  well  known  to  accompany  thick  seeding. 
Thin  seeding,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  may  be  its  other 
disadvantages  by  limiting  the  number  of  plants  and  extending 
their  growth  over  a  longer  period,  is  a  means  of  economising 
both  moisture  and  manure. 

Temperature,  humidity,  manuring,  and  the  physical  properties 
of  soils  derive  a  considerable  amount  of  fresh  interest  on  viewing 
their  effects  on  the  growth  of  the  wheat  plant  when  sown  in 
spring.  A  low  temperature  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
common  and  finer  varieties  of  wheat  seems  quite  as  natural  to  its 
productive  powers  as  a  high  temperature  to  ripen  it.  When 
wheat,  as  already  stated,  is  sown  in  warm  climates  or  in  summer, 
it  exhibits  little  or  no  tendency  to  flower.  In  North  America,  where 
the  heat  sets  in  so  suddenly  after  the  cold  of  winter,  none  of  the 
common  varieties  are  sown  in  spring,  as  few  of  the  plants  will  in 
that  case  produce  seed  that  summer.  The  same  circumstance  is 
observed  in  the  south  of  France ;  and  even  in  the  south-eastern 
counties  of  England,  when  the  time  of  sowing  is  somewhat  delayed, 
the  plant  puts  forth  a  profusion  of  stems  and  leaves,  and  the  high 
temperature,  instead  of  pushing  the  plant  rapidly  into  ear,  at  that 
stage  of  its  growth,  has  a  precisely  contrary  tendency.  It  no  doubt 
has  such  an  effect  on  a  plant  sown  in  the  end  of  February  or 
beginning  of  March,  for  the  cold  at  that  season  fully  developes 
its  seeding  tendencies.  The  cold  nights  and  warm  days,  which 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  climate  of  the  eastern  counties  at 
that  season,  hasten  it  on  so  much  that  a  full  plant  is  diflicult  to 
obtain,  even  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  manure.     Hence  these 
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combined  influences  render  spring-sown  wheat  anything  but  » 
productive  crop  on  medium  soils  in  the  eastern  counties  of 
England. 

In  the  western  counties  and  in  Scotland,  the  climate  is  much 
more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  spring-sown  wheat.  The  les» 
stimulating  temperature  by  day  and  greater  humidity  prolong  the 
growth  of  the  plant  and  develope  it  upon  a  larger  scale,  so  as  to 

Eroduce  much  heavier  crops  with  the  same  amount  of  manure, 
right  soils  too,  more  especially  in  the  west  of  England,  sustain 
its  growth.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  wheat  almost  grows  as 
freely  as  barley,  and  it  possesses  one  great  advantage,  that  it  is 
not  so  liable  to  lodge  with  rains.  Any  one  who  has  read  with 
ordinary  care  Mr,  Read's  account  of  the  Farming  of  South  Wales 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  contrast  which  it  affords  on 
this  point  of  farm  practice,  when  compared  with  Norfolk  ex- 
perience. 

The  experience  of  Scotch  farmers  is  somewhat  similar,  with 
regard  to  the  raising  of  spring  wheat,  to  that  of  the  Welsh 
farmers.  East  Lothian  no  doubt  brings  the  crop  to  greatest 
perfection.  It  produces  a  fine  sample  of  grain,  and  it  also  in 
general  yields  well.  In  many  districts  it  may  be  sown  at  con- 
siderable elevations,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  somewhat  affected  by 
cold  and  retentive  subsoils.  On  these  the  plant  usually  lacks 
vital  energy,  it  is  long  in  ripening,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain 
is  poor.  The  temperature  in  Scotland  is  little  more  then  suffi- 
cient to  bring  spring-sown  wheat  to  maturity,  which  circumstance 
renders  the  influence  of  soil  very  marked.  The  broken  and 
irregular  surface  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island  furnishes  a 
great  variety  of  soils  as  well  as  climate,  and  nowhere  can  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  the  two  be  studied  to  better  advantage. 
This  is  a  subject,  however,  that  our  limits  forbid  us  from 
touching  upon,  otherwise  than  in  the  most  general  and  cursory 
manner. 

In  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  spring-sown  wheats  grow  with 
great  vigour.  The  soil  being  moist  sustains  vegetation  in  a 
dry  and  warm  atmosphere,  and  up  to  the  period  of  flowering 
the  crop  is  usually  most  promising.  Such  luxuriance  is,  however, 
almost  invariably  deceptive,  as  rust  and  mildew  usually  destroy 
the  crops  before  they  ripen.  Unless  the  soil  is  remarkably 
sound,  luxuriant  growths  called  into  action  by  thin  seeding  or 
late  sowing  have  a  tendency  to  produce  mildew  in  the  warmei 
climates.  Thin  hoeing  the  wheat  crop  in  spring  on  the  light 
soils  of  Norfolk  is  now  generally  abandoned,  in  consequence 
of  the  slight  covering  of  the  plants  which  takes  place  in  the 
operation  having  the  effect  of  encouraging  late  tillering.  Owing 
to  the  late  tillered  stems    being  more  luxuriant,  from  having 
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a  higher  temperature  to  grow  in,  thej  are  frequently  attacked 
with  blight  before  they  ripen,  and  an  irregular  sample  is  the 
result 

The  eastern  counties  possess  a  climate  much  superior  to  the 
west  of  England  or  Scotland  for  the  ripening  of  wheat.  The 
rich  golden  hue  which  the  crops  assume  in  the  former  just  before 
harvest,  is  only  seen  in  the  latter  in  the  finest  seasons.  It  must 
not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  lower  temperature  and  more 
humid  atmosphere  of  Scotland  render  it  better  suited  for  the 
growth  of  oats  and  barley  than  for  wheat  No  doubt,  under  the 
necessity  which  the  climate  imposes  upon  the  Scottish  farmer  to 
sow  oats  instead  of  wheat  after  seeds,  it  is  more  difficult  to  have 
such  a  large  proportion  of  his  land  under  the  wheat  crop.  Inferior 
grains,  such  as  oats  and  barley,  are  raised  at  less  cost  in  culture 
and  manure,  and  yield  as  great  a  net  produce.  That,  during  a 
series  of  years,  the  wheat  crop  brings  in  the  largest  money  return 
to  the  Scottish  farmer,  is  well  brought  out  in  a  table  in  the 
appendix  to  the  '  General  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland/  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  An  account  is  given  of  the  pro- 
duce of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  on  an  imperial  acre,  for  fifteen 
years — from  1781  to  1795 — on  a  farm  in  Clackmannanshire; 
The  average  produce  and  average  value  were  as  follows  : — 

£.  *.  d. 

Wheat  30    bushels     value  7  13  91 

Barley  35         „           „      4  17  Hi 

Oats      37i       , „     4     6  Oi 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  produce  of  both  oats  and 
barley  per  acre  vary  more  than  that  of  wheat.  Thus,  the  best 
crop  of  wheat  was  in  1790,  the  produce  being  34  bushels  to  the 
acre;  the  worst  in  1788,  the  produce  being  20]^  bushels.  In 
1788,  the  produce  of  barley  was  49^  bushels  to  the  acre,  but 
fell  as  low  as  10|  bushels  in  1782.  In  1791  the  produce 
of  oats  was  as  high  as  48^  bushels,  and  in  1782  as  low  as 
23i  bushels. 

Wheat,  when  sown  in  autumn,  upon  a  sound  and  well-pre- 
pared soil  in  Scotland,  is  really  less  under  the  influence  of  those 
agents  that  affect  the  produce  of  the  spring-sown  crops.  This 
was  more  especially  the  case  in  former  times,  when  it  was  the 
general  practice  to  sow  oats  and  barley  later  in  the  season ;  for  in 
these  circumstances  the  crops  are  much  more  liable  to  be  affected 
with  drought  or  heavy  rains  during  the  seed  time.  A  crop  of 
autumn-sown  wheat  on  a  good  soil  is  comparatively  independent 
of  spring  droughts,  and  the  chief  risks  which  it  runs  are  bad 
blooming  and  ripening  seasons. 

The  effects  of  climate  on  the  growth  of  the  barley  crop  will  now 
be  considered.  These  are  even  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of 
the  wheat  crop,  and  afford  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
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effects  of  temperature,  humidity,  and  manuring:,  of  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  separate  influence  in  the  case  of  the 
wheat  crop.  The  climate  of  the  eastern  counties  exhibits  a  far 
greater  superiority  over  other  parts  of  the  island  for  the  growth 
of  barley  than  for  wheat.  The  Scotch  farmer  may  often  grow  as 
fine  quality  of  wheat  as  the  English,  but,  unless  in  a  few  localities, 
the  inferiority  of  the  barley  is  very  manifest. 

Wheat,  too,  when  sown  either  in  autumn  or  in  spring,  will 
bear  an  amount  of  forcing  in  moist  climates,  under  which  barley 
in  the  same  circumstances  will  fall  down  and  yield  a  poor  return. 
On  all  the  secondary  climates  in  Scotland,  where  the  soil  is 
suitable,  wheat  is  invariably  substituted  for  barley  as  the  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  manuring  becomes  liberal ;  for  it  must  con- 
stantly be  borne  in  mind  that,  unless  from  local  circumstances 
the  farmer  in  a  moist  climate  can  advantageously  sell  a  portion 
of  the  green  crop  off  his  farm  to  remunerate  him  for  a  liberal 
expenditure  of  manure,  he  cannot  expect  a  remuneration  from 
increasing  the  produce  of  oats  or  barley:  even  at  best,  the 
partial  substitution  of  wheat  for  barley  must  be  carefully  gone 
about.  In  moist  climates,  instead  of  farmers  growing  a  large 
breadth  of  green  crops,  it  is  more  generally  the  practice  to 
grow  white  crops  in  succession,  as  they  can  be  raised  with  less 
expenditure  of  manure. 

Thus  Mr.  Garnet,  in  his  '  Report  on  the  Farming  of  Lan- 
cashire,' says,  in  regard  to  one  district  of  the  county : — "  The 
rotation  of  crops  which  is  now  adopted  with  success  in  working 
and  restoring  the  land  is  a  five  course,  as  follows : — 1.  Oats.  2. 
Oats.  3.  Green  crops  manured,  turnips  or  potatoes.  4.  Oats  or 
barley  with  seeds.     5.  Seeds  for  hay  or  pasture."     Mr  Tanner, 

*  On  the  Farming  of  Devonshire,'  remarks  : — "  The  rotation  of 
crops  adopted  in  this  country  is  known  as  *  the  old  Devon 
course,'  or  turnips,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  seeds,  two  to  six  or  more 
years."  Mr.  Read,  '  On  the  Farming  of  South  Wales/  states  : — 
**  Experience  has  proved  that,  on  the  better  lands,  barley,  after  a 
drawn  crop  of  turnips,  will  frequently  lodge.  Even  Mr.  Morgan, 
in  his   prize  essay   on   the    *  Cropping   of   Pembroke,*    admits, 

*  barley  on  some  soils  is  not  a  safe  crop  after  turnips.'  Although 
the  following  course  cannot  be  defended  on  the  principles  upon 
which  the  rotation  of  crops  are  founded,  yet  it  is  practically  found 
to  be  one  best  suited  to  the  good  land  of  this  district : — 1.  Turnips. 
2.  Wheat.  3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Barley.  To  give  a  few 
specimens  of  the  rotations  pursued  in  Ireland  when  Arthur 
Young  made  his  tour  through  the  country,  would  only  show  still 
more  strikingly  the  facility  with  which  a  succession  of  white 
crops  can  be  taken  in  moist  climates,  and  the  general  neglect  of 
turnip  cultivation." 

Barley,  like  every  other  crop,  the  later  it  is  sown  in  spring,  the 
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less  manure  it  requires  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  grain. 
Where  it  is  the  custom  to  take  repeated  crops  of  grain,  late  sowing 
is  invariably  had  recourse  to  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the  pro- 
duce. Mr.  Read,  in  bis  ^  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  South 
Wales,'  states,  that  ^'  tbe  season  for  putting  in  barley  is  generally 
from  the  first  week  in  April  to  the  middle  of  May.'* 

In  the  south  of  England,  where  the  heat  of  summer  is  greatest 
and  the  drought  most  severe,  barley  of  fine  quality  is  rarely 
obtained,  if  it  is  put  into  the  ground  later  than  the  middle  of 
April.  Even  in  favourable  growing  seasons  the  crop  rushes  up 
too  rapidly,  and  the  high  temperature  of  July  forces  it  on  to 
maturity :  as  a  consequence,  the  grain  is  hungry  and  inferior  in 
quality.  In  fact,  in  ordinary  seasons  the  forcing  character  of  the 
weather  is  such  in  the  south  of  England  that  the  spring  crops 
usually  ripen  much  about  the  same  time,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  time  of  sowing. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  prime  importance  to  sow  barley  early  in  a 
dry  and  forcing  climate.  When  the  land  is  well  manured,  it 
pushes  the  plants  forward,  although  the  season  is  cold  and 
ungenial.  The  earlier,  in  fact,  that  the  crop  is  sown,  the  more 
does  it  show  the  advantages  arising  from  winter  sowing. 
Mould  pulverized  by  frost  is  best  fitted  for  retaining  moisture : 
the  straw,  too,  from  having  had  time  to  take  a  full  supply 
of  earthy  matter,  is  said  "  to  contain  more  bone,"  and  is  alto- 
gether more  healthy  and  of  firmer  texture,  which  enables  it 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  rains.  But  perhaps  the  chief  advan- 
tage arises  from  the  seeding  tendencies  being  fully  developed ; 
for  the  cold  has  the  effect  of  promoting  seed,  and  the  manure  is 
also  diverted  towards  this  primary  object.  The  grain,  not  being 
unduly  hastened  to  maturity,  becomes  plump  and  fine  in  quality. 
It  is  a  just  observation  of  Mr.  He  wit  Davis,  that  the  season  for 
sowing  land  in  good  condition  begins  with  the  year^  and  no 
favourable  opportunity  after  this  period  should  be  lost  in  com- 
mitting the  seed  to  the  ground.  This  is  also  quite  borne  out  in 
the  opinion  which  we  have  heard  Mr.  Hope,  Fentonbams,  East 
I^othian,  express.  He  prefers  to  sow  barley,  as  well  as  other 
spririg  crops,  by  the  end  of  February,  if  the  soil  is  in  a  fit  state 
and  well  manured.  Early  sown  crops  do  not  often  suffer  from 
the  low  temperatures  that  occasionally  occur,  and  they  are  ren- 
dered far  more  certain  and  productive. 

In  Scotland,  however,  it  is  under  certain  circumstances 
advantageous  to  delay  the  period  of  sowing  barley.  In  some  of 
the  more  elevated  districts,  where  the  soil  is  strong  and  not  well 
adapted  for  grazing  or  for  turnips,  barley  is  generally  taken  after 
a  crop  of  wheat.  In  this  case  the  land  is  somewhat  low  in  con- 
dition, and  delaying  tiie  sowing  till  the  beginning  of  May  greatly 
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'  increases  the  productiveness  of  the  crop.  A  century  ago  barlej 
was  rarely  sown  before  the  month  of  May,  as  the  sources  of 
manure  were  then  exceedingly  scanty.  This  is  still  more  forcibly 
brought  out  in  former  times  in  the  cultivation  of  bere  or  bigg, 
the  four-rowed  barley.  This  variety  was  usually  sown  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  was  still  less  dependent  on  a  supply  of 
nitrogenous  manure.  Indeed,  it  was  thought  to  exhaust  the  soil 
comparatively  little,  as  it  could  be  raised  on  ordinary  land  for 
many  years  in  succession  with  the  slightest  dressings  of  manure. 

These  facts  show  that  barley  may  be  sown  late  in  the  season 
with  advantage  in  the  cooler  and  moister  parts  of  Britain.  In 
such  circumstances  it  can  be  grown  with  less  manure,  which  to 
a  certain  extent  acts  as  a  compensation  for  the  inferior  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  produce.  One  of  the  most  direct  effects  of 
this,  however,  is  in  retarding  the  general  introduction  of  im- 
proved systems  of  farming,  in  which  green  crops  occupy  more 
attention.  On  the  poor  soils  of  Norfolk  neither  barley  nor  wheat 
can  be  got  without  turnips,  whereas  in  moist  climates  very 
different  practices  may  be  followed  with  a  greater  measure  of 
success ;  and  the  necessity  for  turnip  culture  not  being  so  im- 
perative, the  crop  is  only  slowly  introduced  even  in  those  districts 
where  the  climate  is  best  suited  for  its  growth. 

The  effects  of  the  physical  or  mechanical  properties  of  soil  on 
the  growth  of  barley  in  relation  to  climate  is  in  some  respects 
different  from  that  of  wheat ;  these  differences,  however,  have  not 
a  little  to  do  with  the  seasons  at  which  the  barley  crop  admits  of 
being  sown.  The  stiff  clay  soils  of  Suffolk  and  Huntingdon  we 
usually  recognise  as  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  wheat ;  but, 
through  the  improved  methods  of  cultivating  these  soils,  they 
have  become  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  barley.  The 
rotation  adopted — of  clover,  wheat,  fallow,  barley — permits  of  the 
soil  being  reduced  to  a  fine  tilth  by  the  winter  frosts.  The  finely 
pulverized  mould  sustains  the  growth  of  the  barley  crop  as  well 
as  the  finest  turnip  loams.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
vegetable  manuring  of  the  clover  crop  acts  more  beneficially  on 
the  wheat  which  follows  it  than  it  would  on  the  barley ;  indeed, 
this  crop  is  much  sooner  injured  by  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil  than  wheat :  the  latter  is  cultivated  with  success 
in  the  humus  soils  of  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  where  barley  does 
not  thrive.  In  moist  and  humid  climates  barley  is  very  suscep- 
tible of  vegetable  matter,  and  where  it  abounds  becomes  gross  in 
its  habits.  Its  use  is  most  advantageous  on  the  lightest  soils,  as 
is  also  the  case  with  wheat,  rendering  them  better  fitted  for  sus- 
taining growth  in  dry  weather. 

As  the  climate  increases  in  aridity,  so  must  the  soil  improve 
in  its  physical  properties,  to  maintain  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
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crops.  A  sandy  soil  is  well  known  to  be  naturally  more  fertile 
for  cereals  in  a  moist  than  in  a  dry  climate.  So,  on  the  other 
handy  careful  tillage,  having  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  properties  of  soils,  by  rendering  them  more  retentive  of 
moisture,  is  more  required  in  dry  climates.  The  painstaking 
management  which  the  Norfolk  farmer  pursues  in  pulverizing 
his  weakest  sands  for  a  crop  of  barley  contrasts  strikingly  with 
that  followed  in  moister  districts.  Mr.  Peirsen,  Framlingham, 
Suffolk,  writes,  in  Messrs.  Raynhird's  '  Farming  of  Suffolk : ' — 
**0n  light  soils  that  have  been  sheep-folded  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  plough  three  times :  by  this  means  the  manure  is 
more  equally  dispersed,  and  experience  has  proved  that  a  dry 
summer  does  not  injure  the  barley  so  much  as  it  does  when  the 
land  is  ploughed  only  once.'*  Arthur  Young,  and  other  early 
writers  on  agriculture,  drew  attention  to  the  careful  cultivation  of 
the  light  lands  for  barley  in  the  eastern  counties  as  a  means  of 
resisting  the  effects  of  drought.  In  cool  and  moist  climates 
ploughing  sheep-folded  land  more  than  once  where  the  soil  is 
light  has  never  been  practised  as  a  system ;  nay,  it  is  too  often 
supposed  that  pulverizing  light  lands  in  the  spring  rather  has  the 
effect  of  dissipating  the  moisture  than  of  rendering  them  more 
absorptive  and  retentive. 

The  necessity  which  the  Norfolk  farmer  felt  for  having  his 
land  thoroughly  comminuted  for  the  production  of  spring-sown 
crops  also  paved  the  way  for  the  general  introduction  of  sowing 
by  the  drill :  this  implement  has  only  slowly  extended  in  moist 
climates ;  one  reason,  no  doubt,  being  the  less  careful  culture 
which  the  land  receives,  and  where  late  sowing  is  followed  it  is 
of  no  advantage.  The  crop  then  grows  rapidly  and  keeps  the 
weeds  in  check,  and  the  use  of  the  hoe  is  less  needed  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  have  the  seed  distributed 
equally  over  the  land  when  the  time  of  sowing  is  delayed,  as 
there  is  then  less  time  for  the  crop  to  send  its  roots  throughout 
the  soil  ;  hence  wide  drilling  for  cereals  can  be  followed  ad- 
vantageously for  autumn  sowing,  but  narrower  intervals  are 
2)rererable  as  the  season  advances. 

The  influence  of  climate  on  the  productive  qualities  of  the  oat 
crop  is  so  well  recognised  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell 
long  upon  the  subject.  It  is  a  plant  that  requires  a  larger  amount 
of  moisture  than  either  barley  or  wheat :  the  latter  two  become 
plumper  and  thinner  in  the  skin  when  the  temperature  is  mode- 
rately high  during  the  ripening  season :  on  the  other  hand,  oats 
lose  their  plumpness  under  a  high  temperature — they  become 
lean  and  light  in  weight. 

In  even  moderately  moist  and  cool  climates,  oats  are  more 
fluctuating  in  their  produce  on  light  soils  than  any  other  cereal. 
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Requiring  a  considerable  quantity  of  moisture  to  maintain  their 
healthy  growth,  they  are  easily  hurt  during  periods  of  drought, 
and  are  not  remunerative  for  liberal  treatment.  Were  it  not  for 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  such  soils  -  clean,  wheat  would  yield 
nearly  double  the  value  oats  would  do  ;  but  oats,  checking  the 
growth  of  weeds  in  their  early  stages,  leave  the  land  much  cleaner 
and  more  easily  managed  when  under  preparation  for  green  crops. 
On  the  other  hand,  oats  generally  turn  to  good  account  nitrogenous 
manures  applied  on  clays  or  deep  loams ;  they  are  not  so  liable 
to  suffer  from  over-luxuriance  as  barley,  and  are  altogether  a  much 
grosser  feeding  plant.  Soils  abounding  in  vegetable  matter 
yielding  nitrogen  afford  manure  to  the  oat  crop  in  the  best 
possible  form. 

It  is  generally  found  that  the  latest  varieties  of  oats  are  the 
most  productive  :  though  this  is  best  seen  when  cultivation  is  in 
a  backward  state.  In  Scotland,  when  the  soil  was  poorer  and  in 
a  worse  condition,  the  harder  and  later  varieties  of  oats  were 
preferred.  By  their  growth  being  extended  over  a  longer  period, 
they  had  greater  powers  of  abstracting  food  both  from  the  soil 
and  atmosphere.  The  potato  oat  is  no  doubt  a  productive  variety, 
but  it  requires  to  be  early  sown  and  liberally  manured  to  yield 
well. 

Kilwhiss,  1859. 


XIII. — Account  of  the  Application  of  Steam  Power  to  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Land.    By  John  Algernon  Clarke. 

Prize  Essay. 

After  some  three  hundred  inventions  in  steam  culture  have 
received  the  protection  of  the  Great  Seal — from  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  present  time ;  after  the  working  out  of  numerous 
ideas  for  this  object,  not  to  be  found  among  the  blue  pamphlets 
of  the  Patent  Office  ;  with  the  steam  plough  "a  fact,"  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  Great  Britain  broken  up  or  turned  over  by 
steam-driven  tines  and  shares, — it  is  high  time  for  the  Society's 
Journal  to  sum  up  the  extent  of  our  progress  in  realising  the 
great  triumph  of  agricultural  mechanics  and  the  farmer's  long- 
expected  boon.  The  history  of  steam  ploughs,  steam  grubbers, 
steam  spades,  and  novel  machinery  for  tilling  by  new  modes  of 
action  unlike  those  of  manual  or  animal  labour,  would  be  a  long 
story  ;  and  speculations  upon  what  might  have  been  accomplished 
with  contrivances  never  carried  beyond  the  embryo  of  promise  on 
paper,  would  be  of  small  moment  in  comparison  with  descriptive 
particulars  of  mechanism  really  tested  and  laboriously  improved 
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by  degrees  in  the  field.  Accordingly,  the  "  heads ''  specified 
for  the  present  paper  embrace — -first,  "  a  general  description  of 
the  methods  now  in  use,  and  of  such  success  as  has  been 
attained  ;"  and,  second,  *'  a  detailed  account  of  one  or  more  cases 
where  steam  power  has  been  employed  in  the  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion of  a  farm." 

The  ^'  methods  now  in  use,"  and,  indeed,  all  forms  of  steam- 
cultivating  apparatus,  are  based  upon  two  distinct  principles,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  classified  thus : — Steam  machinery  dragging 
"  traction  implements,^'  and  steam  machinery  tilling  the  grownd  by 
otlter  means.  And  then,  as  an  accessory  to  the  primary  purpose 
of  tillage,  or  the  mechanical  preparation  and  treatment  of  the 
soil,  we  have  the  locomotion  of  steam-engines  in  fields  and  upon 
common  roads.  Incidental  to  the  subject,  there  are  also  the 
manipulation  of  crops  in  the  field,  weeding,  manuring,  dressing, 
&c. ;  but  all  these  are  subsidiary  to  the  main  operation  of 
"tillage." 

I  will  first  devote  some  little  space  to  the  consideration  of 

Machinery  Acting  Independently  op  Traction. 

Although  the  application  of  steam  power  to  the  hauling  of 
implements  has  been  eminently  successful  (as  will  fully  appear 
in  the  course  of  this  paper),  producing  a  better  description  of 
work,  operating  at  less  cost,  and  enabling  the  condensation  of 
preparatory  tillage  into  suitable  moments  to  a  greater  extent 
than  could  be  attained  by  any  amount  of  horse-labour,  still  there 
are  those  among  us  who  look  for  a  yet  greater  economy  and  a  more 
garden-like  process  of  culture  when  steam  is  set  to  grapple  with 
the  soil  in  its  own  way,  instead  of  being  merely  substituted  for 
horses  in  doing  horses'  imperfect  work.  I  shall  not  quote  the 
conclusive  teachings  of  the  "  Clay-farm  Chronicler "  on  this 
point,  but  simply  endeavour  to  point  out  the  promised  and 
partially-realised  advantages  of  the  rotary  tillage  he  advocates. 
And  I  am  happy  to  say  that  none  of  those  multitudinous  inven- 
tions are  at  present  before  the  public  which  aim  at  imitating  the 
action  of  spades,  mattocks,  or  other  hand-tools^  by  means  of 
arms,  cranks,  eccentrics,  joints,  slides,  and  levers, — a  complicated 
mass  of  moving  parts  foreign  to  the  portability  and  simple  utility 
of  a  farmer's  field  machinery.  We  have  only  machines  for  cul- 
tivating by  the  continuous  circular  motion  of  a  shaft  or  cylinder, 
armed  with  shares  or  cutters,  driven  more  or  less  directly  by 
the  engine.  Now,  the  operation  of  tillage  consists  in  thrusting 
into  or  passing  a  wedge  through  the  soil,  and  then  lifting  (or 
not)  the  separated  portion ;  no  matter  whether  the  wedge  has  a 
horizontal  rectilinear  motion,  as  a  ploughshare  or  grubber-tine, 
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or  a  circular  motion,  as  the  cutter  of  a  revolving  digger.  In 
separating  the  slice  or  spit,  the  wedge  must  necessarily  compress 
and  glaze  it  in  some  degree;  but  the  reacting  pressure  and 
sledging  upon  the  sub-soil  or  whole  ground  of  the  under  side  of 
the  share  or  cutter  (so  complained  of  in  the  horse-plough)  may 
be  altogether  avoided  in  steam-power  tillage. 

Thus,  in  the  Woolston  grubber,  the  downward  pressure  is  sus- 
tained by  the  travelling  wheels,  which  run  upon  the  surface  of  the 
land  ;  in  Mr.  Fowler's  balance-plough  it  is  also  borne  by  the 
wheels;  in  Mr.  Halkett's  ploughing  apparatus  it  is  carried  by  the 
wheels  running  along  the  guide  way-rails ;  and  in  rotary  cultivators 
it  is  sustained  by  the  axle  in  its  bearings.  So  far  there  appears  to 
be  little  diflFerence  between  these  modes  of  operating,  as  regards 
the  amount  of  compression  due  to  the  cleavage  of  the  wedge, — 
that  is,  the  blade,  share,  or  cutter  used.  And  both  traction  and 
rotary  cultivators  may  either  "cut"  the  whole  breadth  of  their 
work  (as  in  paring)  or  save  friction  by  leaving  spaces  between 
the  shares,  where  the  soil  will  break  up  by  its  own  rigidity.  And 
both  may  employ  tines  of  such  a  form  as  to  tear  the  soil  and 
draw  out  root-weeds,  rather  than  cut  them  into  short  lengths. 
But,  in  the  operation  of  raising  and  turning  over  the  torn  or 
sliced  pieces,  the  revolving  cutter  that  carries  up  a  spit  of  earth 
(inverting  its  posture  as  it  rises  up),  and  then  lets  it  fall,  works 
with  less  expenditure  of  power  than  the  plough-mouldboard, 
that  prises  and  thrusts  over  a  furrow-slice,  with  its  screw  surface 
hard  rubbing  all  the  time. 

The  great  mechanical  advantage  of  the  revolving  steam-driven 
digger  consists,  however,  in  the  almost  direct  action  of  the 
motive  power  upon  the  soil ;  the  engine  actuates  a  drum  (by 
the  necessary  gearing),  and  that  drum  does  the  cultivation — 
not  hundreds  of  yards  off,  but  there  underneath  it,  passing  shares 
through  the  soil  as  it  rotates.  What  an  economy  of  power 
compared  with  the  traction  system,  in  which  the  said  drum, 
instead  of  carrying  the  tines  or  shares,  has  to  pull  a  great  length 
of  rope,  losing  power  in  the  mere  maintenance  of  a  requisite 
tension,  besides  that  consumed  in  the  friction  of  pulleys  and 
supporting  rollers,  or  in  trailing  along  the  ground;  and  the 
rope  is  not  cultivating  any  more  than  the  drum,  but  is  a  mere 
intermediate  communicator  of  power  to  the  distant  machine 
which  carries  the  tines  or  plough-shares.  Then  there  would  be 
a  great  saving  of  wear  in  working,  as  well  as  of  time  and  labour 
in  conveying  from  place  to  place,  when  the  machinery  is  all  com- 
prised in  a  single  self-moving  engine,  having  neither  implements, 
ropes,  anchorage,  nor  other  detached  parts  to  be  set  down,  laid 
out,  taken  up,  and  transported ;  and  we  must  not  forget  another 
point  of  importance — that  is  the  capability  of  the  rotary  digger 
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for  accomplishing,  at  one  operation,  either  the  tuming-up  of 
rough  spits  or  the  pulverising  of  fine  mould,  and  this  at  depths 
hitherto  unheard  of,  excepting  in  spade-husbandrj. 

But  now  let  us  look  at  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
measure  of  success  already  attained  by  various  inventors.  6reak« 
ing  away  from  traction  implements  altogether,  even  from  the 
idea  of  rolling-forkers,  you  have  to  devise  cutting  shares,  or 
blades,  or  picks  adapted  to  rotary  motion  \  and,  an  infinite 
diversity  of  form  being  open  to  us,  only  experiment  can  deter- 
mine what  peculiar  cutter  is  best  suited  to  certain  ends.  Then, 
in  applying  the  power :  if  the  digger  be  attached  to  a  locomotive 
engine,  power  is  required  for  propelling  a  ponderous  machine  at 
a  slow  pace  over  the  ground,  and  on  lands  where  the  inclines 
are  steeper  than  say  one  in  eight  or  ten,  this  swallows  up  all  the 
mechanical  advantage  otherwise  gained.  A  portable  steam- 
engine  alone  is  a  very  heavy  weight  on  moist  arable  land ;  and 
when  a  massive  framework  and  machinery  are  added,  the  travel- 
ling-wheels are  liable  to  sink  into  the  soil,  not  only  rendering  a 
great  expenditure  of  force  necessary  for  propulsion,  but  injuring 
the  ground  by  undue  consolidation.  It  is  difficult,  also,  to  avoid 
fine  and  complicated  mechanism,  very  costly  in  the  first  outlay, 
and  too  expensive  and  troublesome  for  the  farmer  to  keep  in 
order  in  regular  field-work.  And,  indeed,  there  may  be  wheels, 
and  pitch-chains,  and  connecting-rods  enough  to  absorb  all  the 
promised  economy  of  power,  and  cause  your  cultivator  to 
compare  discreditably  with  the  rope-traction  system.  On  steep 
hill-sides,  of  course,  a  locomotive  cannot  travel ;  and  wire-rope 
haulage,  with  its  own  especial  implements,  must  be  resorted  to, 
unless  rotary  delving  be  found  so  effective  a  process  as  to  be 
worth  accomplishment  by  the  method  of  transmitting  power 
from  a  stationary  engine  with  a  rapidly-flying  endless  hemp  rope. 

Now,  the  idea  of  attaching  radial  cutters  about  a  shaft  or 
drum  having  a  rotary  motion  not  derived  from  its  own  rolling  is 
very  old,  although  newer  than  that  of  rollinpf  cultivators.  In 
July  of  the  year  1846,  Messrs.  Bonser  and  Pettitt  patented  a 
tiller,  formed  of  a  cylindrical  shaft  or  drum,  having  a  number 
of  radial  cutters,  prongs,  or  tines,  either  straight  or  curved, 
attached  to  it  at  right  angles  and  arranged  round  it  spiralwise, 
so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  screw.  This  tiller  was 
placed  across  the  back  of  the  machine,  with  its  axis  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  machine  travelled,  and  it  was  caused 
to  revolve  by  toothed  gearing  with  considerably  greater  velocity 
than  if  it  had  simply  rolled,  the  direction  of  rotation  being  the 
same  as  that  of  the  carriage- wheels  of  the  machine ;  so  that  the 
cutters  entered  the  soil  downwards,  tossing  the  crumbled  earth 
backward,  and  their  action  tended  to  propel  the  machine  for- 
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ward,  just  as  a  paddle  moves  a  steam-boat.  As  the  wheel-work 
actuated  the  tiller  from  the  axis  of  the  carriage-wheels  or  broad- 
roller  supporting  the  framework  of  the  machine,  the  motion 
of  the  tiller  was  derived  from  the  traction  of  the  machine,  just  as 
that  of  a  drill  cup-barrel  is  ;  but  the  patentees  contemplated  the 
use  of  "  any  other  suitable  motive  agent "  as  well  as  horse-power, 
and  a  steam-engine  mounted  upon  the  platform  of  the  machine, 
and  driving  the  travelling- wheels,  would  have  embodied  the  prin- 
ciples of  action  followed  in  subsequent  inventions. 

In  July,  1847,  Mr.  Paul  patented  a  revolving  drain-cutter  and 
a  revolving  subsoiler — the  latter  consisting  of  a  horizontal  axle, 
supported  by  a  frame  for  raising  or  lowering  it,  and  having  several 
naves  or  bosses,  with  curved  tines  or  teeth  affixed  to  them,  and 
midway  upon  the  axle  was  a  wheel  driven  by  an  endless  chain 
firom  a  horse-power  windlass,  which  slowly  advanced,  <^cagging 
the  subsoiler  behind  it.  The  teeth,  when  in  the  ground,  travelled 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  machine,  making  their  cut  upwards, 
and  so  bringing  up  the  sub-soil  in  front  of  the  axle ;  whereas  in 
the  former  machine  the  cut  was  downwards,  moving  the  soil 
backward.  This  action  of  course  opposed  the  onward  progres- 
sion. In  October  of  the  same  year.  Sir  John  Scott  Lillie 
patented  a  tillage  apparatus, — including  an  axle  extended  horizon- 
tally across  a  carriage,  and  driven  by  toothed  gearing  from  one  of 
the  travel  ling- wheels,  or  more  direcdy  from  a  steam-engine 
placed  upon  the  machine,  the  carriage  itself  being  propelled  by 
the  engine  winding  along  a  fixed  rope.  Radial  or  curved  pins, 
tines,  hoes,  or  suitably-shaped  points,  for  breaking  up  the  land, 
were  fixed  on  this  axle,  and,  rotating  rather  rapidly  in  a  direction 
opposed  to  the  machine's  advance,  broke  up  and  comminuted 
the  ground. 

In  July,  1849,  Mr.  James  Usher,  brewer,  of  Edinburgh, 
patented  a  more  successful  cultivator,  to  which  I  must  devote 
a  litde  space.  A  portable  steam-engine  is  mounted  upon  a 
framework  mainly  supported  by  a  pair  of  broad-felloed  wheels 
or  a  wide  roller,  and  also  by  a  front  pair  of  wheels  turning  in  a 
transom  for  steerage.  A  lever-frame  at  the  back  of  the  carriage 
supports  a  horizontal  transverse  shaft,  which  may  thus  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  both  this  shaft  and  the  main  bearing- 
wheels  are  driven  by  toothed  gearing  from  the  engine  crank- 
shaft, the  wheels  rotating  so  as  to  give  a  slow  progressive  motion 
to  the  machine,  and  the  shaft  revolving  at  greater,  though  mode- 
rate, speed.  On  this  shaft  are  fixed  four  or  more  discs  or  plates, 
each  carrying  three  ploughs  of  a  curved  form,  so  arranged  that 
no  two  shares  strike  the  ground  at  the  same  instant.  These 
ploughs  (or  teeth,  tines,  or  other  instruments)  penetrate  the 
earth  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  machiae  is 
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•dvaacing,  thus  propelling  it,  the  spur-wheel  on  the  csuriage-wheel 
axle  regulating  the  rate  of  advance.  This  principle  of  action 
if  the  chief  source  of  economy  in  power  in  driving  a  rotary 
tiller :  the  shares  encounter  resistance  to  their  passage  through 
^e  ground,  and,  by  moving  them  in  the  right  direction,  you 
may  take  advantage  of  this  reaction,  and,  while  applying  the 
whole  of  the  motive  power  almost  directly  to  the  digging-shaft, 
have  the  machine  moved  onward  without  any  separate  assistance 
from  the  engine,  simply  in  consequence  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  cutters  move.  If  three  shares  at  a  time  be  constantly  passing 
through  the  ground  in  a  backward  direction,  with  a  force  (or 
draft)  of  say  6  cwt.,  the  machine  is  urged  forward  with  a  force 
equal  to  6  cwt,  or  the  draft  of  three  horses — sufficient  for  its 
propulsion  at  the  very  slow  pace  required.  And  in  this  way 
Mr.  Usher  completely  overcame  the  objection  as  to  '^  waste 
of  power  "  in  transporting  the  engine  over  the  land.  The  first 
machine  was  built  by  Mr.  Slight,  engineer,  of  Leith  Walk,  Edin- 
buigh,  and  was  tried  in  work  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1851  and  the  spring  of  1852.  The  engine  was  of  10-horse 
power,  and  the  weight  about  6^  tons ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
propelling  action  of  the  rotating  tillers  not  only  enabled  it  to 
mount  inclinations  which  it  could  not  cope  with  by  the  mere 
adhesion  of  the  broad  roller  upon  which  it  travelled,  but  that  no 
part  of  the  motive  power  was  engaged  in  efifecting  the  onward 
motion.  Indeed,  it  was  considered  at  the  time  that  the  thrust  of 
the  slowly-moving  shares  was  more  than  sufficient  for  the  propul- 
sion of  the  machine.  For  in  some  of  the  experiments,  when  the 
land  had  been  dug  up  for  the  first  time,  the  machine  was  imme- 
diately taken  over  it  again,  working  as  easily  as  at  first;  and 
6^  tons,  riding  upon  a  wide  roller  (not  of  large  diameter)  and  a 
pair  of  wheels,  across  soft  freshly-moved  earth,  at  a  pace  of  3 
miles  an  hour,  evidently  required  the  full  power  of  the  engine^ 
while  a  breadth  of  4  feet  2  inches  was  being  ploughed  up  deeply 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Usher  having  made  several  important  improvements, 
again  tested  the  machine  at  Niddry  Mains,  near  Edinburgh,  in 
February,  1852. 

"  The  soil  is  left  in  a  broken  condition,  as  by  the  fork  or  spade,  and  arrange- 
ments exist  by  which  the  three  operations  of  manuring  the  soil,  sowing,  and 
covering  in  the  seed,  are  done  at  the  same  time.  It  travels  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour,  equal  to  9  acres  a  day,  or,  allowing  for  turning,  stoppage,  &c., 
say  7  acres,  which  it  has  done  in  its  various  trials,  for  an  expenditure  (working 
expenses)  of  17«.  6(^.,  or  2«.  %d.  per  acre.  It  travels  well  on  conmaon  roads, 
ascending  acclivities  of  one  in  ten,  and  turning  round  in  a  circle  of  16  feet 
diameter,  and  is  adapted  for  any  other  purpose  to  which  steam-power  is 
applied." — Proftssor  John  WiUon,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  February  25, 1853. 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  another  machine  was  completed,  having 
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an  upright  boiler ;  double  cylinders ;  a  different  arrangement  of 
toothed  gearing  for  communicating  motion  to  the  tilling  shaft  and 
to  the  travelling  wheel ;  a  movement  by  which  the  tilling-part 
was  lifted  or  lowered  by  the  power  of  the  engine ;  smaller  mould- 
boards  to  the  curved  ploughs ;  and  minor  improvements  as  to 
the  engine  pumps,  &c.  The  weight  was  about  a  ton  less ;  and 
by  having  210  feet  instead  of  130  feet  of  heating  surface,  there 
was  a  great  increase  of  power.  At  the  Carlisle  Meeting,  in  1855, 
this  engine  was  exhibited  in  the  showyard,  but  not  at  work  in 
the  field  ;  6  horses  drew  its  weight  of  51  tons ;  and  though  sup- 
posed to  be  of  14  horse  power  at  50  lbs.  pressure,  the  friction- 
brake  gave  the  power  as  19  horse.  The  "  tiller"  of  this  machine 
makes  30  revolutions  per  minute ;  the  rate  of  advance  is  95  feet 
per  minute ;  and  as  there  are  three  plough  cutters  on  each  disk 
or  plate,  making  thus  three  cuts  in  each  revolution,  each  share 
strikes  the  ground  12§  inches  in  advance  of  the  last  in  the  same 
track.  The  depth  varying  from  a  few  inches  down  to  9i  inches ; 
and  each  cutter  taking  a  breadth  of  10  inches,  the  ground  is 
severed  into  curved  flakes  or  spits.  The  wing  or  small  mould- 
board  on  one  side  each  share  is  not  turned  over  as  in  the  common 
plough,  and  does  not  even  rise  to  the  perpendicular,  but  yet, 
owing  to  the  speed,  throws  the  piece  of  earth  over  sideways ; 
and  this  piece  falling  before  the  second  cutter  of  the  preceding 
set,  is  again  broken  up  and  further  comminuted.  Neat  inversion 
is  not  attained  ;  but  less  stubble  was  left  on  the  surface  (in  the 
former  trials)  than  is  often  the  case  with  a  common  plough, — the 
little  left  being  quite  shaken  to  pieces,  so  that  the  harrow  which 
was  attached  to  the  back  of  the  machine  raked  all  off  the  land. 
The  breadth  of  ground  taken  at  one  time  is  50  inches ;  equivalent, 
at  the  stated  rate  of  advance,  to  2635  square  yards  per  hour,  or 
6 J  acres  in  12  hours.  Time  is  lost,  however,  in  turning  at  the 
ends  and  crossing  over  the  land — the  machine  throwing  its  work 
only  one  way ;  but  the  inventor  considered  that  steam-power 
should  be  used  in  a  continuous  progression,  without  stoppages 
except  for  taking  in  water,  beginning  at  one  comer  of  a  field,  or 
in  the  middle,  and  going  round  and  round  until  it  was  finished. 
An  association  was  formed  for  carrying  out  the  scheme  with  10/. 
shares,  including  two  dukes  and  various  baronets  among  the  sub- 
scribers ;  but  unfortunately  this  ingenious  invention  has  been  no 
more  heard  of  in  the  agricultural  world. 

In  December,  1852,  Mr.  John  Bethell  patented  a  rotary 
digger  attached  to  an  agricultural  steam-engine.  It  consisted  of 
a  drum  or  shaft,  round  which  are  arranged  in  a  helical  direction 
a  number  of  prongs  or  tines.  This  digger  turns  in  bearings  made 
at  the  end  of  a  frame,  or  a  pair  of  lever  arms,  secured  to  the 
back  part  of  the  engine  carriage  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may 
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be  raised  or  lowered  when  required,  and  motion  is  communicated 
to  it  by  means  of  a  band  passing  from  a  rigger  on  the  engine 
crank-shaft  to  another  on  one  end  of  the  digger  shaft.  The 
machine  was  drawn  forward  by  horses,  and  the  steam-driven 
tiller  cut  away  the  earth  and  threw  it  backwards.  In  January, 
1856,  Mr.  Bethell  stated  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  that, — 

"  He  had  heen  working  this  machine  for  three  years  with  various  alterations, 
it  dug  like  Parkes*  steel  fork,  and  left  the  ground  in  a  perfect  state  of  tilth 
after  the  separation :  it  threw  the  earth  up  into  the  air ;  the  earth  falling  first 
because  the  heaviest,  and  the  weeds  coming  upon  the  surface.  They  had  no 
diflBculty  in  working  ahout  4  or  5  acres  a  day  with  that  machine.  It  dug 
down  to  the  depth  of  9  inches ;  and  farmers  who  had  seen  it  working  had 
stated  that  it  did  as  much  in  one  operation  as  would  require  two  or  three 
ploughings  to'^rform,  hesides  scarifying,  harrowing,  &c.  The  estimated  cost 
of  it  was  ahout  9s.  an  acre ;  whereas  235.  was  stated  to  he  the  cost  under  the 
ordinary  mode.  The  experimental  engine  was  worked  at  a  pressure  of  45  Ihs., 
but  the  one  he  was  about  to  construct  would  work  as  high  as  100  lbs.  to 
the  inch." 

Since  then,  namely  in  October,  1857,  Mr.  Bethell  has  further 
patented  the  attaching  of  a  revolving  forker  behind  a  locomotive 
engine,  having  the  Boydell  rails  upon  its  wheels.  And  certainly, 
the  addition  of  endless  rails  or  shoes  of  some  kind,  is  indis- 
pensable for  bearing  up  the  weight  of  a  ponderous  locomotive- 
engine  and  its  machinery,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil. 

In  May,  1853,  Mr.  Robert  Romaine  of  Peterborough,  in 
Canada,  patented  a  steam  cultivator,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  cart 
on  large  broad-tired  wheels,  carrying  an  upright  boiler  and 
engine  ;  a  lever  frame  extending  behind  and  raised  or  lowered 
by  an  adjusting  screw,  supported  the  digging  cylinder.  This 
digger  was  constructed  with  a  number  of  bars  armed  with  picks, 
knives  or  teeth  ;  and  was  driven  at  a  high  velocity.  But  horses 
were  employed  to  draw  the  machine  forward :  an  incongruous 
contrivance  that  failed  to  answer  in  the  experiments  made  upon 
Mr.  Mechi's  farm.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Chandos 
Wren  Hoskyns  patented  (for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  idea  pro- 
pounded by  him  in  1851)  the  steam  rasp  with  which  his  readers 
are  familiar ;  and  which  I  must  describe  for  the  sake  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved,  though  it  has  never  appeared  practically  before 
the  public.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  accomplish  at  one 
process  the  due  preparation  of  the  soil,  more  especially  clay  soil, 
for  a  seed  bed  :  this  result  being  obtained  by  a  machine  which, 
instead  of  lifting  in  mass  the  stratum  of  earth  under  cultivation, 
like  the  plough  or  spade,  is  so  applied  to  the  soil  as  to  reduce  it 
by  abrasion  to  the  required  tilth  or  fineness.  This  abrasion  is 
performed  by  a  series  of  discs  or  wheels,  fixed  on  a  rotating  axis 
actuated    by   steam   power,  the    periphery   of  which   discs   are 
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furnished  with  radiating  points  or  cutters.  The  rotary  motion 
of  the  discs  is  communicated  from  the  steam-engine,  from  which 
also  the  progressive  motion  of  the  machine  is  derived.  The  two 
motions  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  so  arranged  that  a 
rapid  motion  may  be  given  to  the  cutters,  while  the  progressive 
motion  is  slow  or  suspended  altogether,  as  at  commencing.  The 
gearing  is  such  that  the  respective  speeds  can  be  varied  at 
pleasure  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  cutters  by  their 
rotary  action  first  enter  the  soil,  making  a  semicircular  trench, 
which  during  the  progress  of  the  machine  is  constantly  preserved 
at  the  required  depth  ;  and  the  soil,  abraded  and  cut  down  as  the 
machine  advances,  is  thrown  off  tangentialiy  behind,  and  depo- 
sited in  a  comminuted,  inverted  and  aerated  condition.  The 
machine  is  mounted  on  two  pairs  of  very  broad  wheels  or  rollers, 
the  pair  used  for  propelling  being  made  with  ribs  across  the 
periphery,  to  ensure  a  sufficient  bite  or  hold  upon  the  ground. 
Of  course,  a  rapidly  revolving  grating-cylinder  could  exert  but  a 
trifling  propulsive  action ;  and  the  power  required  to  cut  up  a 
stratum  of  firm  soil  into  earth-sawdust  is  enormous,  so  that  with 
any  ordinary  steam  engine,  the  operation  would  be  tediously  slow 
and  exceedingly  costly.  One  of  the  most  carefully  studied  but 
the  earliest  of  steam  rasping  or  scratching  machines,  is  calculated 
(according  to  the  inventor  s  "  specification")  to  advance,  with  a 
very  powerful  engine,  about  200  lineal  yards  per  hour ;  so  that  a 
width  of  even  3  yards  would  not  accomplish  more  than  1 J  acres 
a  day.  And  the  first  machine  of  Mr.  Komaine,  which  from  its 
high  velocity  minced  and  powdered  the  soil,  was  found  to  demand 
far  greater  motive  power  than  could  be  feasibly  applied  ;  the 
conclusion  from  the  experiments  being  that  such  a  material  as 
the  land  must  be  dealt  with  in  masses  larger  than  mere  dust, 
and  must  be  cut  and  raised  by  a  slow  steady  motion.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  eflScacy  of  a  manure  greatly  depends  upon  thfe 
extent  to  which  it  is  amalgamated  with  a  pulverized  soil.  Drl 
Voelcker  says,  "  On  clay  land  superphosphates  are  of  no  use 
unless  the  land  be  properly  pulverized.  Some  farmers  imagine 
that  by  using  the  best  artificial  manures  they  do  not  require  so 
much  labour,  or  any  additional  labour.  There  can  be  no  greatet 
mistake ;  for  the  best  artificial  manures  often  fail,  more  or  less 
entirely,  for  want  of  proper  pulverisation  of  the  soil.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence  that  the  land  on  which  artificial  manures 
are  used,  should  be  in  a  high  state  of  subdivision."  And  the 
evidence  of  all  agriculture  and  horticulture  combined,  fortifiei( 
the  Tullian  principle  and  Lois  Weedon  practice  of  gaining 
fertility  by  means  of  a  fine  mould  that  infinitely  multiplies  the 
absorptive  superficies  of  the  acquisitive  earth.  But  the  indis^ 
pensable  value  of  a  comminuted  seed-bed,  and  the  utility  of  k 
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seed-bed  comminuted  mechanically,  are  two  different  things.  In 
the  latter  case  the  particles  are  all  dry  and  ready  to  seize  and 
eoolesee  with  each  other  with  the  cementing  moisture  of  the  first 
rain- fall ;  but  when  wrought  down  from  a  state  of  clods  by  the 
natural  process  of  weathering,  they  are  independent  and  repelling 
rather  than  inclined  to  suck  and  adhere  to  one  another,  their 
pores  being  replete  with  the  moisture  which  has  burst  them  into 
atoms  out  of  solid  cakes  and  slags  ;  and  thus  we  have  both  a 
cheaply  obtained  comminution,  and  a  more  permanent  mould  for 
the  elements  to  permeate,  and  for  roots  to  roam  and  feed  in.  We 
have  learned,  therefore,  to  prefer  cutting  or  tearing  and  lifting' 
the  soil  in  mass,  as  the  spade  does,  though  not  in  spits  too  thick 
or  unshattered, — asking  for  very  fine  pulverization,  only  near 
the  surfece  (which  the  gardener  rakes)  when  seed  is  to  be 
planted ;  and  laying  up  rough  lumps  in  ridges  or  openly  exposed 
when  we  are  to  leave  it  mutely  beseeching  the  g^fts  of  atmo^ 
spheric  enrichment. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  granulating  the  soil  by  a  steam* 
power  rotary  tiller,  I  must  mention  another  form  now  before  the 
public — a  portion  of  Mr.  Halkett's  cultivating  apparatus,  patented 
in  October,  1855.  Underneath  his  wide-spanning  stage  or 
platform  travelling  along  the  guide  way-rails  is  fixed  a  rotary 
implement,  much  resembling  a  long-toothed  Norwegian  harrow, 
though  only  a  single  axis,  with  the  rowels  fast  upon  it,  and  this 
is  carried  forward  endwise,  or  in  the  same  direction  as  its  length, 
at  the  same  time  revolving  at  a  high  velocity  by  means  of  driving- 
shafts  &nd  bevel  gearing  from  the  engine.  The  land  is  previously 
ploughed,  and  then  follows  "  the  comminutor,"  reducing  obdurate 
clav  to  a  state  of  the  finest  tilth  :  it  leaves  a  semi-circular  trench 
or  furrow  behind  it,  and  cuts  the  ground,  which  it  tosses  side- 
ways into  a  seed-bed  fine  as  a  molehill  for  the  depth  of  5  or  6 
inches,  while  the  depth  of  the  previous  ploughing  may  be  much 
greater.  The  action,  in  fact,  resembles  the  pulverizing  of  Hanson's 
potato-digger,  and,  as  in  that  machine,  a  screen  is  used  (when  the 
soil  is  free  from  large  stones),  and  by  this  means  the  clods  not  at 
first  broken  are  thrown  back  upon  the  tines  for  a  second  or  third 
blow.  Mr.  Halkett  has  found,  in  working  the  machine,  that  the 
roots  of  couch  and  other  weeds  are  blown  over  the  top  of  the 
instrument  and  deposited  on  the  unbroken  land,  where  they  may 
be  raked  up  with  facility.  A  hopper  is  provided  for  distributing 
and  intermingling  artificial  manure  among  the  shower  of  pulveru- 
lent mould. 

Mr.  Romaine's  cultivator  appeared  in  a  new  shape  in  the  year 
1855,  being  built  at  Montreal  and  sent  over  to  Paris  at  the  time 
of  the  Exhibition.  It  propelled  itself  over  the  ground,  but  was  a 
very  imperfect  machine,  being  defective  in  the  boiler  and  in  the 
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steering  apparatus ;  nevertheless,  it  was  at  work  during  the 
summer  in  the  plains  of  St.  Denis.  A  third  and  then  a  fourth 
macliine  were  built  by  the  trustees  of  the  Beverley  ironworks 
(under  the  management  of  Mr.  Alfred  Crosskill),  and  tested  from 
time  to  time  during  most  of  tlie  summer  and  part  of  the  winter 
of  1856,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  with  many  improvements  in 
the  strength  and  durability  of  the  working  parts.  The  fourth 
machine  consists  of  a  double-cylinder  12-horse  engine,  with 
framework  and  machinery,  mounted  upon  a  pair  of  very  high 
broad-felloed  wheels,  with  two  smaller  wheels  in  front  for  steer- 
age, and  a  fifth  small  wheel,  also  behind,  for  regulating  the  depth 
of  the  digging.  Parallel  connecting-rods,  like  those  coupling  the 
wheels  of  a  railway  locomotive,  are  used  for  transmitting  motion 
from  the  toothed  gearing  at  the  fore  part  of  the  machine  to  the 
digging  cylinder  behind,  allowing  it  to  be  lowered  by  toothed- 
rack,  screw,  &c.,  for  any  requisite  depth  of  work,  or  raised  above 
the  ground  for  travelling.  The  digger  is  driven  with  a  speed  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  revolutions  per  minute,  while  the  main  carriage- 
wheels  are  made  to  rotate  slowly,  giving  the  machine  a  rate  of 
progressive  motion  of  about  a  mile  an  hour.  The  front  wheels 
are  hung  on  the  same  principle  as  chair-castors,  enabling  the 
steerage  to  be  effected  with  great  facility  ;  indeed,  by  setting  these 
wheels  at  right  angles,  or  nearly,  to  their  straightforward  position, 
and  actuating  only  one  of  the  main  wheels  while  the  other  is  left 
stationary,  the  machine  is  turned  short  round  in  a  circle  the 
diameter  of  its  own  length,  that  is,  about  15  feet.  The  digging 
cylinder  is  wide  enough  to  project  several  inches  on  each  side 
beyond  the  bearing -wheels,  thus  obliterating  their  track  and 
allowing  them  always  to  travel  on  the  unmoved  ground ;  and  the 
machine,  being  turned  short  round  at  each  end  of  the  field,  passes 
alongside  the  breadth  last  cultivated,  leaving  two  narrow  headlands 
to  be  finally  dug  up,  and  tilling  the  most  awkwardly  angular 
corners  without  trouble  or  loss  of  time.  The  machine  is  also 
perfectly  independent  of  horses,  travelling  of  itself  from  place  to 
plaqe  over  moderately  level  roads  or  arable  fields,  and,  when  not 
used  for  cultivation,  can  draw  a  thrashing-box  to  a  farmyard  and 
drive  it,  or  a  corn-mill,  or  a  saw-mill,  or  a  pumping-apparatus,  or 
whatever  machine  you  please,  by  a  strap  from  the  engine  flywheel. 
Now,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tillage  performed.  The  digger 
consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  or  barrel  of  boiler-plate  iron,  2 J  feet 
in  diameter,  hung  horizontally  across  the  back  of  the  machine, 
and  around  this  are  fastened  by  bolts  and  nuts  the  cutters,  some- 
what resembling  G)leman's  scarifying  paring-shares,  with  curved 
stems.  They  can  be  quickly  attached  or  removed,  and  are  strong 
enough  to  enter  the  hardest  ground,  or  encounter  roots,  small 
stones,  &c.,  without  injury.     When  set  to  skim  3  inches  deep. 
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these  blades  or  hoes  slice  or  shave  off  portions  of  the  soil,  leaving 
the  stubble,  weeds,  &c.,  exposed  on  the  surface  ready  for  extrica- 
tion and  removal :  when  lowered  to  6  or  7  inches,  or  any  greater 
depth,  the  ground  is  cut  and  broken  into  small  spits,  which  are 
mostly  inverted  as  the  shares  emerge  from  the  soil  behind  the 
cylinder,  the  subsoil  in  10-inch  deep  digging  (or  in  12  to  16-inch 
work,  which  is  practicable)  being  upturned  and  intermingled  with 
the  top  staple,  while  the  surface-sward  or  stubble  is  sufficiently 
well  buried.  The  land  is  reduced  to  any  degree  of  fineness, 
according  to  the  number  of  knives  in  use.  I  have  seen  its  work 
on  tenacious  soil,  and  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  following 
terms  employed  by  various  well-known  practical  men  to  describe 
what,  in  fact,  resembles  most  the  forking  or  digging  of  spade- 
husbandry. 

**  I  have  never  seen  work  put  out  of  hand  and  left  in  such  a  perfect  and 
complete  state  for  the  operations  of  the  agriculturist,  by  either  spade,  plough, 
cultivator,  or  any  other  implement  I  have  ever  seen  in  use.  My  friend  Mr. 
Benson  (the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  agent)  was  equally  pleased." — Mr,  Joseph 
Tiffen,  of  Skirlaugh,  Hull,  agent  to  Mr.  Bethell,  Sept.  23,  1867. 

"The  cultivator  certainly  docs  its  work  most  perfectly,  leaving  the  land 
suflBciently  pulverized  to  be  quite  ready  to  receive  the  seed,  provided  the  land 
be  free  from  couch-grass.'*—  Mr.  George  Wood,  of  South  Dalton,  Beverley, 
Jan.  14,  1858. 

"  My  opinion  of  the  steam-cultivator  is  that  the  work  will  never  be  excelled 
by  steam  power,  but  that  the  machinery  can  be  and  will  be  simplified." — Mr. 
John  Almack,  of  Beverley,  Jan.  17,  1858. 

"  I  can  only  give  my  opinion  on  the  state  of  the  land  after  the  operation, 
which  I  consider  quite  equal  to  two  ploughings,  and  on  some  sorts  of  land 
equal  to  three  ploughings." — Mr.  Abraham  Lennardy  of  Burstwick  Orange^ 
Hull,  Jan.  16,  1858. 

"  Kespecting  the  steam-cultivator,  when  working  at  Broadgate  farm,  1  was 
very  much  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the  soil  was  pulverized,  and  left 
light,  open,  and  porous.  My  friends  and  I  thought  the  work  equal  to 
two  ploughings,  a  dragging,  and  three  or  four  harrowings,  well  worth  \l.  per 
acre.  — Mr,  Thomas  Stephenson,  of  Broadgate,  Beverley,  Jan.  20,  1858. 

'*  I  have  seen  the  cultivator  working  at  dififerent  times  during  the  last  two 
years ;  once  on  a  stubble-field  of  strong  clay  land,  during  a  wet  season  in  the 
autumn  of  1856.  It  pulverized  and  left  the  land  open  and  free  for  the  full 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  lighter  than  if  it  had  been  dug  by  the  spade  or 
tilled  by  any  other  implement,  and  fully  worth  20s.  per  acre.  Again,  on  a 
lighter  soil,  in  dry  summer  weather,  the  work  was  equally  satisfactory,  part  of 
the  land  made  excessively  hard  by  being  carted  over  being  so  pulverized  and  in 
such  fine  tilth  as  to  be  ready  for  sowing  with  any  description  of  crop.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  machine  is  its  being  so  easily  steered,  and  turning  so  short 
round  &at  it  is  able  to  do  the  headlands  without  the  assistance  of  any 
other  implement.  Another  advantage  is,  that  when  the  land  is  cultivated 
by  the  machine,  it  does  not  'set  to  the  sole  in  wet  weather,'  as  it  does 
when  acted  upon  by  ploughs  and  harrows." — Mr.  John  Turner,  of  Bever^ 
ley,  Jan.  25,  1858. 

The  principal  objections  against  this  machine  are  these : — the 
weight  is  no  less  than  10  tons,  and  no  matter  how  broad  may  be 
the  tires  of  the  bearing-wheels,  they  sink  into  soft  ground,  not 
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only  impeding  the  onward  progress,  but  tending  to  damage  very 
adhesive  clay  by  their  pressure ;  while  the  stirring  up  of  land 
already  tilled  and  lying  fallow  seems  scarcely  practicable,  owing 
to  the  great  amount  of  power  that  would  be  needed  for  mere 
locomotion.  The  other  objection  is,  that  the  number  of  wheels, 
running- bearings,  and  working  parts,  makes  the  machine  difficult 
and  expensive  to  keep  in  order,  as  well  as  very  costly  in  the  first 
outlay.  The  economy,  however,  no  less  than  the  superiority  of 
the  tillage,  has  proved  a  great  success ;  the  amount  of  work  done 
having  been  from  4  to  7  acres  a  day,  according  to  the  description 
of  soil  and  depth  of  work,  at  a  total  estimated  expense  of  55.  or 
65.  up  to  95.  or  IO5.  per  acre,  including  2  men,  coal,  water,  &c., 
and  15  per  cent,  wear  and  tear,  and  interest  for  200  days  in  the 
year,  first  cost  being  800/. 

An  engine  has  been  manufactured  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Nash,  of 
Cubitt  Town,  Isle  of  Dogs,  London,  in  which  the  machinery  is 
in  certain  respects  simplified  and  improved.  The  digging- 
cylinder  resembles  the  one  already  described,  being  made  of 
quarter-inch  plate-iron,  though  it  is  8  feet  wide,  and  of  2  feet 
9  inches  diameter,  the  tips  of  the  cutters  being  10  inches  out 
from  the  cylinder,  and  so  describing  a  circle  of  about  4|  feet 
diameter;  but  instead  of  having  gudgeons  working  in  plu miner- 
blocks  at  the  ends,  it  rotates  upon  trunnions  or  annular  bearings 
of  about  8  inches  diameter.  A  shaft,  driven  by  cranks  and  con- 
necting-rods from  the  engine  crank- shaft,  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  cylinder,  rotating  however  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
and  at  each  end  of  this  shaft,  just  within  the  cylinder,  is  an 
8-inch  pinion,  which,  by  means  of  two  intermediate  pinions  of 
rather  larger  size  (supported  by  the  framing  through  the  trunnion 
or  hollow  bearing),  drive  an  annular  wheel  (composed  of  four 
toothed  segments)  affixed  to  the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  The 
movement  is  something  like  that  of  Barrett  and  Exall's  Safety 
Horse-work,  and  is  the  same  at  both  ends  of  the  digger;  the 
wheel- work  being  all  boxed  up  within  the  cylinder,  but  accessible 
by  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  plate-iron  for  the  purpose. 
The  enguie  crank-shaft  is  underneath  the  boiler,  and  passes 
through  the  hollow  bearings  of  the  main  travelling-wheels 
on  both  sides  the  machine,  this  point  being  also  the  ful- 
crum upon  which  the  lever-frame,  supporting  the  digger,  is 
allowed  to  rise  and  fall.  But  the  next  machine  is  proposed  to 
be  constructed  with  outside  bevel- wheels,  and  shafting  instead 
of  the  internal  wheels  and  connecting-rods. 

There  is  an  arrangement  of  gear-work  for  driving  either  of  the 
main  carriage- wheels,  or  both,  or  disengaging  either  of  them  at 
pleasure ;  and,  while  there  is  a  slow  motion  for  use  when  cnlti- 
vating,  there  is  a  faster  speed  of  about  two  miles  per  hour  for 
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travelling  from  place  to  place.  The  two  8-incli  steam-cjiinders 
(of  16-inch  stroke)  are  placed  underneath  the  smoke-box,  like 
those  of  railway  locomotives,  and  are  fitted  with  reversing  motion. 
The  front  pair  of  wheels  are  hang  upon  castors,  the  steerage  being 
eflFected  by  controlling  their  swivel  motion,  or  when  turning  short 
round  with  one  of  the  large  carriage- wheels  as  a  centre,  they  are 
set  entirely  free  to  roll  themselves  in  any  direction.  Screws, 
upon  their  supporting  stems,  are  provided  for  adjusting  the  level 
of  the  boiler  to  inclinations  of  ground  surface ;  and  there  is  also  a 
balance-beam  connecting  these  stems,  for  dividing  the  weight 
equally  upon  each  wheel,  and  allowing  them  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  uneven  land.  The  digger  in  its  lever-frame  is  free 
to  play  up  and  down,  according  to  the  hollows  or  protuberances 
of  the  field,  a  small  wheel  at  the  end  next  the  untilled  land 
regulating  the  depth  against  fluctuations  in  the  posture  of  the 
machine,  so  that,  while  the  digger  breaks  or  cuts  up  bricks,  roots, 
&c.,  without  injury,  it  rises  over  a  very  bard  or  immovable  im- 
pediment, its  weight  being  about  7  cwt.  To  lift  it  out  of 
work,  two  hydraulic  cylinders  are  provided,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  fore  part  of  the  machine,  and  steam  being  admitted,  forces 
the  pistons  along  the  cylinders,  and  by  means  of  chains  pulls  up' 
the  frame  to  the  required  height.  Water  is  proposed  to  be  used 
in  place  of  the  steam,  which  does  not  operate  steadily  or  under 
such  accurate  control.  The  whole  machine  is  about  18  feet  in 
length  and  10  feet  wide,  and  weighs  about  12  tons. 

I  saw  it  last  November,  at  Royston  in  Cambridgeshire,  working 
on  a  piece  of  mown  stubble — ^a  light,  chalky,  turnip  soil,  of  a 
quality  that  turns  sticky  with  wet,  but  dry  and  friable  at  that  time. 
The  main  wheels  of  6 J  feet  in  diameter,  made  with  T  iron  spokes 
and  plate-iron  felloes  21  inches  broad,  sunk  very  considerably 
into  this  land,  plainly  showing  the  necessity  for  having  flat  plat- 
forms like  those  of  the  "endless  railway  "over  which  the  heavily- 
weighted  wheels  might  roll,  but  the  difficulty  of  turning  short 
round  upon  these  "shoes"  appears  to  be  hardly  overcome  at 
present.  The  shares  or  cutters  were  arranged  three  in  a  row  or 
ring,  three  successive  cuts  being  made  in  one  revolution  of  the 
cylinder,  and  j  the  advance  for  each  cut  being  about  6  inches. 
The  digger  made  between  30  and  40  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  engine  running  at  from  120  to  160  strokes  per  minute, 
varying  according  to  slight  elevations  and  depressions  in  the 
ground. 

The  earth  was  well  subdivided  by  the  33  cutters  (that  is  II 
rows),  and  turned  up  in  small  spits,  beautifully  broken,  much  like 
spade  work  ;  the  depth  not  exceeding  6  inches,  or  rather  6  inches  at 
one  end  of  the  digger  and  4  inches  at  the  other,  owing  to  want  of 
rigidity  in  the  lever  framing.     This  it  is  proposed  to  remedy  by 
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partly  bearing  up  the  end  which  is  not  supported  by  the  small 
travelling- wheel,  by  means  of  the  "hydraulic;"  and  this  wheel 
also  is  to  be  placed  exactly  opposite  the  end  of  the  digging 
cylinder,  so  as  to  adjust  the  depth  of  culture  more  accurately. 
In  deeper  tillage,  the  action  of  the  machine  is  far  more  effective 
and  economical,  and  it  is  able  to  dig  12  and  even  16  inches  deep. 
A  length  of  23  chains  I  saw  cultivated  in  23  minutes,  including 
1|^  minute  stopping,  turning,  and  setting-in  again;  and  as  the 
breadth  of  work  is  7  feet  and  a  half,  the  extent  dug  in  a  day  of 
10  hours  is  nearly  7  acres.  The  engine  working  at  70  lbs. 
pressure  may  be  called  20  horse-power,  though  it  may  be  worked 
up  to  80  or  90  lbs.  if  required,  and  hence  the  expenses  may  be 
estimated  (with  the  same  conditions  as  before,  only  that  the  price 
is  700/.)  to  be  6*.  to  6*.  Qd,  per  acre ;  and  this  is  extraordinary 
economy  when  we  consider  the  effective  character  of  the  tillage, 
and  that  work  10  or  12  inches  deep  would  cost  but  little  more, — 
that  is,  merely  extra  fuel  for  the  greater  power  engaged. 

Practical  trial,  then,  has  fully  borne  out  the  promise  of  theory : 
a  rotary  steam-cultivator  can  produce  the  most  economical  results, 
and  possesses  the  greatest  advantages,  were  it  not  that  a  farther 
simplification  of  mechanism,  and  a  relieving  of  the  soil  from 
excessive  pressure,  are  still  to  be  sought. 

In  August,  1857,  Mr.  Thomas  Rickett,  of  the  Castle  Foundry, 
Buckingham,  patented  a  steam-cultivator,  in  which  a  revolving 
tiller  is  attached  to  the  tail  of  a  locomotive  engine  ;  but,  instead 
of  taking  advantage  of  its  propelling  action,  this  tiller  is  made  to 
rotate  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  revolution  of  the  carriage- 
wheels,  thus  tending  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  machine  and 
involving  greater  expenditure  of  power.  The  motion  of  the 
cutters  is  forward  and  upward,  as  in  Mr.  Paul's  drain-cutter  and 
subsoiler ;  and  the  earth  is  raised  up  in  front  of  the  axle,  carried 
completely  over  it,  and  deposited  behind  by  its  own  gravity. 
The  advantage  is,  that  the  cutters  are  better  able  to  cope  with 
stony  or  very  hard  soils,  and,  entering  the  unmoved  ground  at  the 
full  depth,  they  avoid  the  difficulty  of  penetrating  from  the  top 
when  dry  and  baked  with  the  sun.  But  this  gain  is  found  only 
in  shallow  working ;  as  the  hardest  ground  is  certainly  the  pan 
or  indurated  stratum  of  subsoil  underlying  the  staple  at  present 
cultivated,  and  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  a  steam- 
tiller  to  break  up.  And  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
penetration  from  the  top  arises  from  our  experience  of  traction- 
grubbers,  &c.,  which,  with  horse-power,  have  the  line  of  draft 
considerably  upward,  tending  to  raise  them  out  of  the  soil ;  or 
with  steam-hauled  rope  dragging  horizontally,  the  implement 
holds  itself  in  the  ground  by  the  down-pointing  of  its  shares, 
thus  sticking  well  to  its  work  with  a  rooting  nose  under  a  con* 
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siderable  stratum  of  earth,  but  being  liable  to  jump  out  from 
below  a  mere  film.  Rotary  forkers,  too,  thrusting  tines  or 
spikes  into  the  ground  as  they  roll,  experience  a  very  difiTefent 
degree  of  difficulty  in  penetration  to  the  revolving  blades  inde- 
pendently driven — in  which  the  friction  and  pressure  are  on  only 
one  side  or  face  of  the  blades. 

In  Mr.  Rickett's  machine  the  tiller  axis  must  be  very  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  avoid  lifting  the  soil 
higher  than  is  necessary;  hence  it  is  placed  as  low  as  will 
allow  room  for  the  wheels,  &c.,  for  actuating  it:  but  this 
arrangement  involves  the  use  of  small  motions,  which  cause 
excessive  friction  and  wear.  The  machine  exhibited  at  the 
Chester  Meeting  last  year,  and  manufactured  by  the  Castle  Iron- 
works Company,  consists  of  a  locomotive  engine  with  flue-and- 
tube  boiler,  5  feet  3  in.  long,  mounted  upon  a  framework,  and 
travelling  on  four  carriage- wheels,  the  two  main  wheels  being  of 
4  feet  diameter,  with  12-inch  broad  tires,  and  the  fore  pair  being 
used  for  steerage.  It  has  double  cylinders  placed  in  the  smoke- 
box,  with  the  crank-shaft  placed  above  the  boiler,  as  in  common 
portable  engines ;  and  the  propulsion  forward  is  effected  by 
means  of  reducing  toothed  gear-work  engaging  with  cage  teeth 
on  the  inside  of  one  of  the  travelling  wheels.  An  endless  pitch- 
chain  from  a  pinion  on  the  end  of  the  crank-shaft  drives  a  wheel 
of  double  the  diameter  upon  a  shaft  placed  underneath  and  across 
the  back  of  the  machine.  Behind  this  shaft,  and  parallel  with  it, 
the  digger-shaft  is  hung  in  two  radial  links  or  arms,  which  allow 
it  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  motion  being  communicated  from  the 
main  shaft  b}?  a  couple  of  endless  pitch-chains,  one  at  each  end, 
passing  round  pinions  upon  the  two  shafts.  These  pinions  are 
only  5  inches  in  diameter ;  while,  to  allow  a  depth  of  some  8 
inches,  the  circle  described  by  the  points  of  the  cutters  is  about 
2  feet  in  diameter ;  the  pinions  and  chains  having  thus  to  bear  a 
tremendous  strain,  which  would  be  still  more  severe  in  case  of 
the  chains  wearing  to  unequal  lengths ;  and  driving  by  pitch- 
chains  is  objectionable,  because  of  the  friction  and  wear.  The 
digger-shaft  is  about  2^  inches  square,  and  about  7  feet  long ; 
and  the  cutters,  made  two  on  a  boss,  opposite  each  other,  are 
attached  or  removed  by  being  slid  along  the  shaft,  the  naves 
or  bosses  being  so  formed  inside  that  they  may  be  set  in  the 
right  position  for  securing  a  helical  arrangement  of  the  cutters, 
in  order  that  they  may  strike  the  ground  successively,  like  the 
different  parts  of  a  screw-blade.  And  the  cutters  are  curved 
arms,  carrying  either  2i-inch  prongs,  or  5-inch  wide,  square-set, 
spud-shaped  shares,  of  chilled  cast-iron,  or  blades  of  an  angular 
form,  7  inches  broad,  trucking  each  other,  and  so  making  two  con- 
tinuous screw-threads  or  blades,  each  spiral  wrapping  once  round. 
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The  tines  are  used  for  roughly  breaking  up  without  invert- 
ing: to  produce  partial  inversion  they  are  placed  in  pairs  or 
triads  together.  To  give  more  general  inversion,  the  spade- 
form  shares  are  used,  moving  the  subsoil  and  invertixig  the  sod, 
and  leaving  the  roots  exposed  ;  while  for  wet  clay  land,  angular 
cutters  or  shares  are  used ;  and  for  light  soil,  the  broad  shares, 
inverting  the  whole.  The  digging  shaft  is  quickly  lifted  or 
depressed  by  screws,  bevelled  wheels,  and  a  crank  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  speeds  of  revolution  and  progression  are  so  timed 
that  the  engine  advances  9  inches  for  each  revolution  of  the 
digger;  and  there  being  two  cutters  in  one  circle  at  opposite 
diameters,  each  cutter  takes  a  forward  bite  of  4i  inches.  But 
this  may  be  varied  by  changing  a  spur-wheel  and  pinion  in  the 
propelling  gear  for  others.*  In  the  trials  the  speed  of  the  dig^r 
ranged  from  60  to  more  than  80  revolutions  per  minute;  the 
rate  of  travelling,  therefore,  varying  from  about  half  a  mile  to 
about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  per  hour. 

The  engine  is  of  8-horse  nominal  power,  having  two  5^inch 
cylinders  of  10-inch  stroke ;  but  being  worked  up  to  90  lbs., 
and  even  95  lbs.  pressure,  and  making  140  to  150,  and  some- 
times up  to  180  revolutions  per  minute,  was  evidently  giving  off 
more  than  double  that  power.  The  digger-shaft  being  7  feet 
in  length,  this  breadth  of  ground  was  sliced  up  and  broken  to 
pieces  to  a  depth  of  5  or  6  inches,  the  knives  dipping  rather 
unequally  (owing  to  the  ground  being  in  awkward  ridges  and 
furrows),  and  sometimes  the  digging  was  lowered  to  7  or  8 
inches.  The  narrow  tines,  with  spaces  between,  tore  up  the 
soil  into  small  fragments;  the  5-inch  broad  spades  (of  which 
there  were  24 — two  on  opposite  arms  of  the  12  bosses)  cut  the 
ground  into  curved  wedge-shaped  spits,  and,  turning  them  over 
the  shaft,  delivered  them  loosely  broken,  and  mostly  in  an 
inverted  position,  with  the  soil  well  exposed. 

The  frequent  stoppages,  owing  to  the  new  and  untested  mecha- 
nical details,  rendered  continuous  work  impossible ;  but,  from  ob- 
servations of  a  few  minutes'  operation  at  a  time,  the  rate  of  advance 
appeared  to  be  as  already  stated, — equivalent  to  4^  to  nearly  6 
acres  in  10  hours,  or  less  when  the  time  for  turning  at  the  ends 
is  deducted.  The  expense,  including  15  per  cent  wear  and  tear, 
and  interest  on  440/.  for  200  days  in  a  year,  would  probably  be 
from  Is.  to  9^.  per  acre.  The  length  of  the  machine  is  about  13 
feet,  and  the  weight  when  in  work  about  6  tons,  which  on  that 
light,  dry,  lea  ground,  sunk  the  wheels  very  considerably  into  the 
ground,  and  would  be  very  objectionable  on  wet  clay, 

*  See  an  engraTuig  of  this  machine  in  the  Beport  on  Implenients  at  Chester^— 
Joomal,  vol.  xix.,  p.  321,  322. 
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I  consider  the  principle  less  advantageous  than  that  of  driving 
the  digging  s^ha£t  or  cylinder  in  the  same  dircctioB  as  that  in 
which  the  travelling  whee'ls  revolve,  because  the  power  required 
is  greater,  and  the  small  diameter  of  digger  which  is  necessary  is 
open  to  these  objections, — it  incurs  a  very  defective  mode  of 
communicating  power  through  small  motions ;  and  this  loss  of 
power,  added  to  the  clogging  with  earth  and  weeds  on  light 
sandy  loam  abounding  with  couch-grass,  such  as  the  trial-ground 
at  Chester,  renders  it  unlikely  that  the  digger  could  be  worked 
with  advantage  in  stiff  soil.  However,  this  was  but  a  trial  engine  ; 
and  Mr.  Rickett  having  cultivated  with  it  up  and  down  a  hili 
with  a  gradient  of  1  in  7  without  difficulty,  and  considering  the 
experiments  successful  as  a  first  essay,  i«  now  building  a  more 
complete  and  capable  machine.  In  communications  accom- 
panying drawings  with  which  he  has  favoured  me,  he  says : — 

"  I  can  hardly  consider  my  present  arrangements  improvements  upon  the 
one  you  saw  at  Chester,  as  in  that  case  the  cultivator  was  adapted  to  an 
engine  as  an  experiment,  the  successful  issue  of  which  led  me  in  the  next 
place  to  adapt  the  engine  to  the  cultivator,  or  to  design  a  machine  spedally 
for  locomotive  steam  cultivation.  Such  an  engine  I  am  now  building;  it 
is  15-horse  power,  and  will  cultivate  at  least  1  acre  per  hour  10  incbes 
deep.  The  cultivator  shaft  is  driven  by  coupling-rods  direct  from  the  engine 
crank-shaft,  both  the  shafts  making  60  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the 
engine  having  a  22-inch  stroke.  This  is  the  minimum  speed,  a  much  greater 
velocity  being  practicable  when  not  inverting.  There  is  an  arrangement  of 
land  wheels  to  maintain  always  a  uniform  depth  of  digging,  and  only  two 
men  are  required  to  work  the  machine.  But  the  point  to  which  I  mainly 
directed  my  attention  was  that  of  providing  an  extended  bearing  surface  on 
the  land,  believing  that,  although  there  are  times  when  rolling  wheels  do  not 
materially  compress  the  land,  generally  speaking  their  effect  is  injurious.  I 
sought,  in  fact,  to  bury  the  only  real  objection  that  can  be  raised  to  direct 
action.  I  patented  last  autumn  a  plan  of  *  elastic  roadway,'  by  which  I 
distribute  the  weight  of  the  engine  over  4  to  5  square  feet,  and  therefore 
reduce  the  pressure  on  the  land  to  about  that  of  a  man's  foot.  The  price 
of  this  engine  will  be  about  600/.  I  propose  using  18-inch  tines  in  this  cul- 
tivator, the  diameter  of  the  circle  they  describe  being  3  feet ;  and  two  cuts  in 
each  revolution,  of  10  inches  each.  The  width  is  7  feet  6  inches.  In  Sep- 
tember last  I  worked  up  and  down  a  stubble  field,  gradient  1  in  7,  when 
there  had  been  rain  on  three  previous  days.  Of  course  it  was  useless  working, 
but  we  did  not  slip  except  in  turning  at  the  land's  end,  the  tines  in  some  places 
cutting  through  without  bonging  up  the  soil.  Were  it  desirable  to  work 
land  in  such  a  state,  I  should  use  the  angular  spade  form,  which  will  cut 
wet  clay ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is,  and  I  arrange  now  for  breaking  up  the 
land  in  a  dry  state,  without  caring  to  invert, — though,  of  course,  that  can 
be  done  if  preferred.  I  consider  the  upward  cut  advantageous,  because  cutting 
in  the  direction  of  progressive  motion  secures  (from  a  combination  of  the  two 
motions)  a  true  and  easy  cut  or  cleavage ;  while  it  enters  the  soil  or  com- 
mences work  where  the  ground  is  soft,  with  a  light  cut,  which  increases  as 
it  approaches  the  surface,  where  the  hard-baked  sod  cleaves  easily,  being 
without  support.  But  if  you  attempt,  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  break  out 
a  piece  10  inches  wide,  very  considerable  power  is  expended  in  compressing 
the  soil  before  the  action  of  the  wedge  is  sufficient  to  sever  the  piece.    In  a 
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downward  cut  there  mnst  ever  be  constant  compression  of  the  soil,  wluch  is 
manifestly  a  waste  of  power,  and  injurious  to  the  land*  Again,  in  case  of 
roots  or  large  stones,  when  cutting  upwards,  they  are  lifted  out  with  the  super- 
incumbent earth ;  but  if  downwards,  something  must  break,  or  the  machine 
be  lifted  out." 

Mr.  Rickett's  reasoning  on  behalf  of  his  very  ingenious  culti- 
vator certainly  holds  good  with  respect  to  circles  of  such  small 
diameters  as  are  described  by  his  cutters;  but  taking  a  diameter  of 
6  or  more  feet,  which  I  hope  to  show  the  merit  of  at  some  future 
time,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  cutters  enter  the  ground  in  a 
slanting  direction,  nearer  to  the  horizontal  than  to  the  vertical, 
the  objections  as  to  compression,  more  difficult  cleavage,  and 
obstruction  of  stones,  assume  a  very  different  aspect  And  it 
will  also  be  found  that  rotation  against  the  onward  movement 
of  the  machine  involves  a  great  waste  of  power,  while  revo- 
lution in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  travelling- wheels 
tends  to  propel  the  engine,  and  thus  economises  motive-force. 
Respecting  the  importance  of  adapting  a  steam-cultivator  to  our 
present  agricultural  engines,  which  I  am  of  opinion  is  a  mo- 
mentous matter  in  securing  the  commercial  success  of  such  an 
invention,  Mr.  Rickett  says  :— 

'*  I  cannot  admit  the  policy  of  considering  existing  implements  or  engines 
in  the  application  of  steam-power  to  the  culture  of  the  soil.  The  subject  is  of 
so  much  importance,  that  I  think  the  best  application  and  most  economical  in 
working  should  be  studied,  regardless  of  anything  else  ;  besides  which,  there 
will  surely  be  as  much  work  for  the  stock  of  portable  engines  to  do  as  there 
ever  has  been.  I  hope  to  have  a  share  of  public  patronage  when  my  machine 
is  practically  perfect,  but  have  no  anticipation  of  any  one  system  becoming 
universal.  I  love  simplicity  and  direct  action,  abhorring  wire-rope  and  other 
cumbrous  tackle." 

I  have  alluded  to  the  impracticability  of  working  a  locomotive 
engine  up  and  down  fields  where  the  surface  presents  abrupt 
inclines.  In  such  cases — though  less  extensive  and  important 
than  those  of  lands  lying  level  enough  for  the  purpose — either 
wire-rope  traction  must  be  resorted  to,  or,  if  found  to  answer,  a 
travelling  machine  working  a  rotary  digger  may  be  actuated  by 
an  endless  rope  from  a  stationary  engine.  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Chep- 
stow, attempted  this  first  in  the  year  1843,  and,  after  more  than 
two  years*  efforts,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  out  a  model,  worked 
under  a  patent  taken  out  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Atzlar,  of  America,  which 
model  was  exhibited  at  the  Shrewsbury  Meeting  in  1845,  though 
not  in  the  showyard.     A  full-sized  machine  was  constructed,  and 

tut  in  operation  at  Blackthorn,  near  Bicester,  in  Oxfordshire, 
n  August,  1853,  and  again  in  February,  1854,  this  invention 
received  provisional  protection  under  the  patent  law.  An  end- 
less rope  is  passed  round  a  grooved  wheel  in  connexion  with 
the  prime  mover,  or  steam-engine,  and,  at  the  requisite  distance, 
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round  the  pulley-wheels  of  a  ^^  rope-earrler/'  in  which  a  weighted 
pulley,  rising  and  failing  according  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
tension  of  the  rope,  secures  a  steady  strain  for  enabling  power 
to  be  communicated  to  a  travelling  carriage,  on  which  the 
rotary  digger  is  placed.  The  engine  and  rope-carrier  could  be 
moved  at  intervals,  as  the  work  proceeded,  by  means  of  tem- 
porary wooden  trams,  or  the  engine  might  be  kept  stationary. 
The  locomotive  cultivating-carriage  had  a  cylinder,  with  one  or 
more  smaller  ones  attached,  these  cylinders  being  studded  with 
spades,  knives,  prongs,  or  teeth,  as  required  ;  and  the  operations 
contemplated  included  ^'cultivating,  sowing,  reaping,  mowing, 
dressing,  ploughing,  or  other  work  required  in  agricultural 
business." 

Mr.  Atkins  stated  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  February,  1856, 
that  the  space  between  the  carriage  and  the  engine  might 
vary  from  50  to  1500  yards,  thus  enabling  the  machine  or 
rotary  cultivator  to  work  up  and  down  the  land  without  any 
obstruction :  a  thousand  yards  of  land  might  be  cultivated  with 
10  cwt.  of  rope,  with  a  20  or  25-horse  power  engine,  and  the 
arrangement  would  be  found  of  a  most  simple  and  inexpensive 
crharacter.  At  the  Birmingham  Meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  in  April,  1857,  Mr.  Atkins  described  his 
cultivating  tool  as  having  rotating  forks  or  spikes,  breaking  up 
nnd  loosening  the  soil.  He  considered  the  best  mode  of  propel- 
ling the  machine  would  be  *'to  have  a  large  fixed  engine  of  20 
or  even  30-horse  power,  set  down  in  the  centre  of  a  farm,  driving, 
by  means  of  endless  wire-ropes,  extending  to  a  great  distance, 
and  working  at  a  high  speed,  so  as  to  diminish  the  weight  of 
rope  required,  the  rope  being  carried  on  standards  at  some  height 
from  the  ground,  like  a  colliery-rope.  This  idea  had  been  early 
suggested  to  him  by  seeing  a  rope-manufactory  at  Bristol,  where 
a  rope  of  two  miles  length  had  been  working  constantly  for  two 
years,  taking  the  power  from  a  10-horse  engine,  and  driving 
various  machines  all  down  the  walk  for  a  mile  distance." 

The  method  patented  by  Messrs.  Fisken  in  July,  1855,  of 
propelling  a  travelling  windlass  and  attached  implements  by 
means  of  rapidly-running  endless  hemp  rope  and  a  fixed  wire- 
rope,  is  specially  adapted  for  driving  a  rotary  digger  in  situa- 
tions where  the  steepness  of  the  fields  precludes  the  employment 
of  a  locomotive  engine.  In  June,  1856,  Mr.  Robert  Roger,  the 
manufacturer  of  Messrs.  Fisken's  apparatus  shown  at  the  Car- 
lisle Meeting,  patented  a  mode  of  actuating  a  spiked  roller  or 
revolving  digger  by  a  pinion  and  chain-wheel,  set  in  motion  by 
the  spur-wheel  attached  to  the  winding-drums ;  and  also  another 
plan  for  adapting  the  fixed  windlass  system  to  work  a  similar 
travelling    machine,  with    rotary  cultivator,  by  direct  hauling. 
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For  ihjT  ewki  part^r  see  no  difficulty  in  monntii^  a  common 
portable  engine  crosswise  upon  a  low  truck,  and  its  being  made  to 
drag  itself  slowly  along  the  headland,  the  engine  thus  advancing 
sideways,  always  opposite  the  line  of  work.  An  endless  cord  or 
small  wire^rope  round  a  grooved  rigger  on  the  fly-wheel  might 
transmit  motion  to  the  travelling  digging-machine,  and  the  cord 
or  rope  be  heldi  many  feet  aloft  upon  stands  with  friction-roUers; 
For  getting  a  sufficient  grip  of  the  small  light  rope,  Mr.  Fowler's 
drum-grooves  suggest  a  ready  method. 

In  t^s  rather  lengthy  section  of  the  paper  I  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out  the  advantages  to  be  looked  for  in  a  direct-acting 
rotary  cultivating-machine,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
applying  the  motive  power,  and  the  attempts  made  at  practical 
realiziation  of  what  is  simplest  and  most  effective  in  principle. 
With  so  much  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  so  much  mechanical 
and  agricultural  intellect  at  work  upon  it,  the  revolving  steam- 
digger  has  now  every  prospect  of  vanquishing  all  obstacles  and 
entering  upon  a  career  of  success. 

I  now  come  to  describe  our  present  attainments  in 

MaCHINEBY  WORKIlfG  TrACTIOK  IMPLEMENTS. 

Under  this  head  my  remarks  shall  be  veiy  brief ;  as  results  are 
of  far  more  importance  than  the  m^e  mechanical  details  of 
apparatus  already  welL  known,  or  previously  described  in  the 
Journal.* 

The  Steam  Ploughing  and  Cultivating  M achinsry  of  M r«  John 
Fowler,  of  28,  Cornhill,  London,  consists  (as  the  reader  is  of  course 
aware)  of  a  combined  engine  and  hauling  drum  at  one  end  of  the 
field,  and  a  self-propelling  perpetual  anchor  and  pulley  at  the 
other;  both  moving  slowly  along  the  headland,  so  as.  to  be 
always  opposite  to  the  work,  while  the  plough  traverses  up  and 
down  the  land  between  them,  being  pulled  by  an  endless  wire 
rope.'f  Instead  of  coiling  upon  a  barrel,  the  rope  is  gripped 
by  passing  round  grooves  on  a  drum  ;  and  this  method  of  hauling 
the  rope  has  been  attended  with  the  best  results  ;  for  the  speed 
of  the  implement  and  the  strain  on  the  rope  being  thus  steadjf 
and  equal,  the  rope  is  able  to  bear  a  heavier  load  than  when  subp 
ject  to  the  jerking  motion  of  winding  upon  its  own  irregular  coils* 
And  as  no  reserve  of  rope  is  required  upon  the  barrel,  and  th^ 
two  plies  run  parallel  across  the  field,  the  quantity  of  rope  re* 

*  I  miiBt  apologise  to  the  Tarious  inventors  for  the  hasty  manner  in  which  thmt 
machinery  U  described  iu  this  section  of  ray  essay :  a  sudden  inflictiou  of  Uloess 
having  preventfd  me  from  adding  fuller  details. 

t  &e  engravings  of  this  apparatus  in  the  Report  on  Implements  at  Chester, 
Journal,  vol.  xix.,  p.  S^A. 
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quired  for-  ahj  length  of  furrow  is  the  shortest  possible.  The 
grooved  drum  with  vertical  axis  is  placed  underneath  the  boiler,  by 
mean&.of  a  wonderfully  ligfht  bracket  framings  and  is  driven  by 
toothed  gearing  and  ah  upright  shaft  from  the  engine  crankyshaft. 
There  are  feilis6  two  pulleys,  one  at  each  end  of  the  boiler ;  and 
the  rope  is  so  led  round  the  drum  and  pulleys  as  to  make  two 
three-quarter  turns  round  the  drum ;  which  is  found  to  be  quite 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  rope  slipping  though  pulling  with  the 
whole  force  of  a  ten  or  twelve-horse  engine.  In  case  of  the  imple- 
ment striking  upon  a  rock,  or  other  firm  obstacle,  however,  thjB 
hipe  will  slip  in  the  grooves,  and  thus  prevent  breakage.  The 
whole  additional  weight  to  the  engine  is  only  about  15  cwt. 

The  plough  consists  of  two  sets  of  plough-bodies  attached  to  a 
long  beam-frame,  the  set  at  one  end  pointing  towards  the  set  at 
the  other  end,  and  all  balanced  upon  a  central  azletree  and  pair 
of  large  wheels.  The  ploughman  rides  upon  the  tail  of  the  rxn^ 
plement,  steering  accurately  by  altering  the  "  lock  "  of  the  main 
wheels  with  a  worm-and-rack  motion.  On  arriving  at  the  end  of 
the  furrow,  the  implement  is  made  ready  for  the  back  journey, 
without  being  turned  round,  simply  by  pulling  down  the  end  of 
the  frame  which  was  in  the  air,  and  then  directing  the  course  of 
the  plough  into  the  next  line  of  work.  The  wooden  beams  are 
so  made  as  to  be  adjusted  to  any  breadth  of  furrow,  and  the 
ploughs  on  either  side  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  For 
subsoil  trenching  the  Cotgreare  irons  are  added,  which  bring  np 
the  subsoil  and  lay  it  upon  the  furrow-slice.  The  same  imple«- 
ment  serves  as  a  scarifier,  by  removing  the  ploughs  and  attaching 
a  light  frame  to  the  beams,  fitted  with  grubbing-tines.  Also  by 
taking  off  the  breasts  from  the  plough,  leaving  the  ploughshares 
on,  and  adding  a  short  blunt  breast  (or  sham  mould-board)  to 
each  share,  and  setting  the  coulter  to  cut  the  middle  of  the 
furrow-slice,  a  wonderfully  effective  scarifier  is  made.  The  whol^ 
of  the  land  is  cut  with  a  perfectly  level  bottom,  and  the  broken 
soil  is  lifted  and  lightened  up  in  the  best  manner  possible.  Mr. 
Fowler  has  also  a  lighter  and  cheaper  form  of  cultivator,  not 
balanced  or  double-acting,  but  made  to  turn  round  at  the  ends  of 
the  field,  this  action  being  accomplished  by  the  pulling  of  the 
rope,  though  by  a  different  contrivance  from  that  known  as  the 
Woolston  ''  tuming-bow."  The  implements  carry  a  short  reserve 
of  rope,  and  means  of  adjusting  the  quantity  of  rope  to  any  varying 
length  of  furrow.  The  engine  is  fitted  with  a  pitch-chain  and 
the  requisite  gear  (Mr.  Williams's  patent)  for  propelling  itself 
from  field  to  field,  or  along  common  roads,  with  only  one  or  two 
horses  in  the  shafts  to  steer ;  and  on  hilly  farms  the  hind  axle  can 
be  raised  or  lowered,  to  preserve  the  level  of  the  boiler. 

The  prices  range  as  follows  : — 
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Eight^hoTse  engine  (single  cylinder),  with  reversinj;      £    f .    cf* 

gear,  windlass,  water-tub,  anchor,  700    yards 

steel  rope,  headland  rojjes,  16  rope-porters,  2 

snatch-blocks,  and  field-tools      455  10    0 

Two-furrow  plough  (adjustable  to  any  width  of 

furrow),  with  scarifier  irons        •.       52  10    0 

608    0    0 

Twelve-horse  double  cylinder  engine,  800  yards  of 

rope,  &c.,  and  four-furrow  plough      780    0    0 

intermediate  prices  for  eigbt-borse  double-cylinder  engine 
three-furrow  plough,  and  ten-borse  engine  with  four-furrow 

be  windlass  gear  is  purposely  constructed  so  as  to  be  added 
ny  ordinary  portable  engine.  To  work  the  machine  are  re- 
?d  one  engineer,  one  ploughman,  and  two  bojs  to  shift  the 
-porters. 

be  numerous  and  prolonged  trials  of  Mr.  Fowler's  machinery 
\  shown  that  heavy  land  can  be  ploughed  by  steam  at  the  rate 
ive  acres  a  day,  for  a  total  cost  of  seven  to  ten  shillings  per 
;  and  that  ligbt  or  mixed  soils  can  be  ploughed  at  the  rate  of 
n  acres  a  day,  for  about  five  shillings  per  acre.  The  work  is 
s  in  admirable  style,  of  course  being  all  one-way,  or  turn- 
it  ploughing.  The  trenching  implement  turns  up  the  ground 
to  14  inches  deep,  inverting  and  sub-dividing  with  all  the 
ection  of  spade-husbandry.  The  recent  improvements  in  the 
tructlon  of  the  apparatus  have  materially  reduced  the  ex- 
►es  below  even  the  above  figures,  and  the  scarifying  or  culti- 
3g  is  performed  at  a  still  more  expeditious  and  economical 

en  sets  of  Mr.  Fowler's  steam  plough  have  been  supplied  to 
following  parties : — 

Mr.  T.  H.  Redman,  of  Overtown,  Swindon,  Wilts. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Langston,  of  Sarsden  Lodge  Farm,  Chipping  NortOD,  Ozon. 

Mr.  E.  Holland,  of  Dumbleton,  Evesham,  Oxon. 

Mr.  Lyne  Stephens,  of  Lynford  Hall,  Brandon,  Norfolk. 

Mr.  CoUinson  Hall,  of  Princesgate,  Romford,  Essex. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Coven,  near  Wolverhampton,  Staffordshire. 

Mr.  S.  Gumey,  of  Leatherhead,  Surrey. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Gurney,  of  Red  Hill,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

Mr.  Thomas  Aveling,  of  Rochester,  Kent. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Morton,  of  Murray  Farm,  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 

1  twenty-five  other  sets  are  to  be  delivered  in  August,  1869. 
f  r.  Williams,  of  Baydon,  Wilts,  has  the  credit  of  having  made 
e  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  steam-cultivation,  and  pa- 
ed  the  mode  of  hauling  with  wire-ropes  by  a  portable  wind- 
,  attached,  when  required,  to  a  portable  engine,  both  shifting 
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together  along  the  headland  opposite  to  the  ploughing.  He  has 
also  patented  the  very  simple  contrivance  of  a  pitch*chain  wheel- 
and-pinion,  for  making  engines  self-propelling.  His  implements 
consist  of  ploughs  or  of  grubber-tines,  suspended  with  inde- 
pendent lever  motion  in  frames  upon  wheels,  and  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  very  effective.  Mr.  Williams's  hilly  farm  is 
being  remodelled,  fences  straightened,  water-tanks  constructed, 
woods  grubbed  up,  &c.,  so  as  to  adapt  it  in  every  way  to  the  new 
motive  power,  and  facilitate  every  operation  of  the  steam-engine 
in  the  field.  For  several  years  past  he  has  ploughed,  scarified, 
&c.,  with  the  engines  used  for  thrashing;  and  he  also  em- 
ploys the  steam  windlass  in  felling  timber,  extracting  tree-roots, 
and  displacing  boulders  and  rocks  with  great  power  and  expe- 
dition. 

The  apparatus  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  Bucks,  as  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  consists  of 
an  engine,  separate  windlass  upon  travelling  wheels,  anchors, 
snatch-blocks,  ropes,  rollers,  cultivators  of  different  sizes,  a 
double-breasted  trench-plough,  and  subsoiler. 

I  need  not  enter  here  into  a  description  of  the  mode  of  laying 
out  the  ropes,  alternately  winding  up  one  and  paying  out  the 
other,  the  method  of  steering  the  implement  and  turning  it 
at  the  ends  of  the  work,  removing  and  setting  down  the 
anchors,  &c. 

The  ropes  inclose  the  land  to  be  scuffled  or  "  smashed  up,"  not 
quite  rectangularly,  however,  but  passing  round  two  fixed  and 
two  moveable  snatch-blocks,  so  arranged  as  to  cut  off  one  comer 
of  the  plot*  The  hands  required  are — one  engineer,  one  wind- 
lass-man, one  ploughman,  two  anchor-men,  and  one  boy  to  shift 
the  rollers.  The  windlass  is  driven  with  a  belt  by  any  common 
portable  engine  of  seven-horse,  eight-horse,  or  greater  power. 
The  price  * 


Eight-horse  (single  cylinder)  engine,  windlass,  8  £  s.  d, 
iron  anchors,  2  wood  anchors,  6  snatch-blocks, 
30  rollers,  3  wood  levers,  2  beetles,  and  2  crow- 
bars         340  0  0 

1400  yards  of  steel  rope 60  0  0 

No.  3  implement     16  0  0 

Turning-bow 21  0  0 

437  0  0 


Additional  charges  are  made  for  a  wider  grubber  and  for  a  very 
effective  trenching  implement 

*  See  engraving  in  the  Report  on  the  Implements  at  Chester,  Joamal,  \oL 
xix.,  p.  327. 
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The  quantity  of  work  done^  the  cost  and  chnracter  of  the  opeca- 
tions,  &c.,  are  ooQipriaed  under  the  last  section  of  this  essay, 

Messrs.  Chandler  and  Oliver,  of  Hatfield,  have  an  important 
modification  of  the  stationary  engine  and  windlass  arrangement^ 
They  lengthen  the  hind  asletree  of  a  portable  engine,  and  liang 
die  winding  drums  npon  it,  one  on  each  side  the  boiler,  driving 
the  drums  by  toothed  gearing  irom  the  engine  crank-shaft.  By 
this  means  the  separste  windlass  is  dispensed  with,  and  the 
4lriving  strap  avoided ;  but  the  engine  is  of  course  converted  into 
a  somewhat  cumbrous  and  heavy  piece  of  machineiy.  Instead 
of  being  placed  in  one  comer  of  the  plot  io  be  ploughed,  the 
engine  is  stationed  midway  down  one  side;  and  the  two  ropes, 
led  rpund  a  double  snatch-block  set  a  few  yards  from  the  drum^ 
diverge  at  an  angle  to  the  anchored  snatch*blocks  at  the  ends  of 
the  work.  A  shorter  length  of  rope  is  needed  than  on  the  Tect- 
angular  method  of  laying  out ;  but  four  pulleys  (or  snatch-blocks) 
are  required.  The  anchors  and  rope-*porters  used  are  similai* 
Uy  Mr.  Smith's.  T()e  plough  bears  some  resemblance  to  Mc 
Fowler's ;  one  set  of  plough-bodies  pointing  towards  the  other 
-set ;  but  instead  of  being  attached  to  beams  balanced  upon  a 
central  axle  and  pair  of  wheels,  the  ploughs  are  so  hung  within  a 
iraroe  on  three  wheelsi  that  one  set  can  be  raised  and  the  other 
.siiinultaneously  lowered  by  a  rack<and-pinion  motion.  The 
steerage  is  effected  by  levers  and  rods  which  alter  the  direction 
of  the  foremost  wheel — made  with  an  indenting^  edge  to  4sat  into 
the  ground,  and  carried  on  a  swivel.  By  ccMnbining  the  windlass 
with  the  engine  the  labour  required  is  reduced  to  the  extent  .of 
one  man  (needed  to  attend  a  separate  windlass),  but  as  the  en« 
gine  is  not  stationed  at  the  comer  of  the  plot  of  ground,  the  work 
cannot  be  crossed  with  the  scarifier  without  shifting  the  engine 
which  is  an  important  ^consideration.  The  plough  is  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  and  I  have  seen  it  make 
some  very  good  work. 

Mr.  Hayes,  of  Stony  Stratford,  has  a  windlass  in  which  the 
two  drums  are  driven  from  riggers  placed  on  the  frame  between 
them  :  the  drams  being  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear  by  simply  shift- 
ing the  engine-belt  from  one  rigger  to  ano^er ;  and  when  both 
drums  are  out  of  work  the  beh  is  carried  by  a  slack  or  dead  rigger 
so  that  the  engine  may  keep  running. 

Mr.  Massey,  of  Newport,  Salop,  has  added  a  traversing  guide 
to  the  windlass,  for  adjusting  the  coils  of  rope,  and  thus  dispenses 
with  the  manual  labour  hitherto  necessary  to  jiuperintend  it. 
The  eye  or  guide  traverses  to  and  fro  by  means  of  a  double  screw, 
after  the  principle  of  the  Scandinavian  printing-press. 

Messrs.  Howard,  of  Bedford^^  have  also  constructed  a  new 
windlass,  with  drums  on  vertical  ^x^,  and  self-winding  mechanism 
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for  laying  on  the  ooils  of  rope.  The  ^moiion  bemg  iBgenioiuly 
adapted  from  the  endless  rack  of  Baker's  patent  mangle. 

Messrs.  Fisken's  sieam-iploogbing  mechanism,  exhibited  at 
Carlisle  in  1855,  is  not  now  beWe  the  poblic  in  a  practical 
iosm.  The  travelling  windlass  and  rapid  bemp  cord  have  given 
waj  to  the  present  wire-rope  direct  hauling  ;  but  I  have  akeady 
referred  to  the  suitability  of  their  plan  for  driving  a  rotary 
digger. 

I  .can  only  allude  in  a  woid  to  the  employment  of  traction  or 
locomotive  engines  in  cultivation ;  as,  notwithstanding  the  many 
experiments  and  great  performances  of  Mr.  Boydell-s  engine, 
Messrs.  TuzfordX  and  also  of  Mr.  Blackburn's  and  Mr.  E^y's 
engines,  I  believe  that  these  ponderous  machines  are  beginning 
to  take  their  true  place  on  die  road  or  on  the  farm  as  isteMn* 
horses  for  carriage  rather  than  tillage.  On  very,  level  lands  and 
with  great  improvement  in  the  working  parts,  perhaps  they  may 
be  able  to  travel  and  drag  implements  behind  at  a  comparatively 
cheap  cost.  In  Cuba,  I  believe,  Messrs.  Tuxford's  Boyddl  en* 
gines  have  given  satisfacticm ;  and  certainly  Mr.  Burrell's  Boydell 
engines  have  during  the  last  few  yearn  hauled  ploughs  and  cnlti* 
vatoTS  with  immense  power,  and  in  some  cases  made  excellent 
work.  As  locomotives  on  common  :roads,  these  inventicms  are 
treated  of  in  the  next  part  of  this  paper. 

This  essay  would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  tlie 
^Gnideway  Steam  Agriculture'  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Halkett,  of  the 
Wyndham  Club,  and  80,  Chancery  Lane,  London : — 

This  system  of  cultivation,  by  which  the  whole  senies  of  the 
operations  of  agriculture  have  been  performed  by  steam  power, 
consists  in  laying  down,  at  intervals  of  fifty  Feet  or  inore,  per* 
manent  and  parallel  gnideways  or  rails,  by  which  a  loco- 
motive cultivator,  carrying  the  motive  power,  is  supported  and 
guided,  and  to  the  under-side  of  which  are  attached  the  variooa 
implements  to  be  used.  On  the  headlands  are  other  rails  at 
right  angles  to  the  former,  upon  which  a  shunting  or  traversing 
carriage  moves,  by  which  means  the  cultivator  is  transferred 
from  one  set  of  rails  to  another,  or  is  brought  to  the  home- 
stead where  the  engines  can  be  used  for  thrashing  or  other 
bam  operations.  In  this  so-called  guideway  system  of  agricul- 
ture, there  being  no  weight  bearing  on  the  land,  cnltnre  can  be 
performed  in  any  weather  and  state  of  the  ground  withcrat  injury, 
even  on  the  heaviest  clay  soil,  leaving  it  in  a  state  of  lightness 
impossible  to  arrive  at,  where  the  weight  of  men,  implements, 
horses,  or  tractive  power  is  constantly  consolidating  or  poaching 
it;  whilst,  by  consecutive  ploughingsin  the  same  f arrow,  it  can 
be  cultivated  to  a  depth  hitherto  unattainable,  except  by  the 
costly  operation  of  deep  spade  trenching;  and  fresh  soil  to  •the' 
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exact  quaatlty  required  may  be  brought  up  and  intermixed  witb 
the  top  soil.  The  crops  are  carried  off  and  the  manure  carried 
on  to  the  land  with  the  gpreatest  facility  and  advantage. 

The  quantity  that  can  be  ploughed  per  day  with  power  suit- 
able to  a  farm  of  1000  acres,  is  25  acres,  and  three  men  are  all 
that  are  required  to  conduct  the  operation.  This  calculation,  it 
must  be  understood,  is  based  upon  work  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly performed.  And,  moreover,  when  time  presses,  by  a 
change  of  men,  double  this  amount,  namely  50  acres,  may  be 
done  in  the  24  hours,  because  the  operation  can  be  canied  on  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  great  advantage  of  being  able  thus 
to  break  up  the  land  in  favourable  weather,  or  for  a  rapid  au- 
tumnal cultivation,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  This  great 
economy  of  time  is  also  available  for  reaping  and  carrying  the 
crops  in  harvest 

The  rails,  forming  a  guide  to  the  implements,  insure  that  every 
successive  operation  shall  follow  in  the  same  line,  or  parallel  ti> 
it.  Rows  of  plants  have  been  drilled  by  the  steam  machinery, 
and,  when  up,  have  been  hoed  repeatedly  by  the  same  machine 
with  the  greatest  perfection,  and  at  all  stages  of  their  growth. 
In  fact,  hoes  can  be,  and  have  been,  placed  so  as  to  cut  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  plants  in  hoeing  them,  without  injury  in  any 
sin«:Ie  instance. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  system  may  be  divided  into — 1.  Annual 
rent  of  the  rails,  which,  according  to  the  inventor's  calculation, 
may  be  put  down  at  not  exceeding  1/.  4s.  per  acre  per  annum  for 
a  farm  of  700  or  1000  acres,  or  1/.  10s.  for  market-garden  land, 
near  London.  2.  The  interest,  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  engines 
and  implements,  which  may  be  set  off  against  the  same  for  horses 
and  horse  implements.  And  3.  The  cost  of  working  the  same 
(which  is  subjoined)  will  be  found  to  be  not  one  quarter  of  the 
cost  of  the  same  by  horse  power. 

Cost  of  the  Guideway  or  Rails. 

In  creosoted  timber,  10/.  per  acre. 

In  hard  burned  brick  and  angle  iron,  20/.  per  acre. 

Cost  of  the  operations  for  a  Farm  of  600  or  1000  cures. 

Ploughing  5  in.  by  10  furrows  (twelve  ploughs  have  been  used^ 
turning  over  twelve  furrows  simultaneously).  Is.  Id.  per  acre. 

Hoeing  (150  acres  could  be  done  per  day),  3^.  per  acre. 

Scarifying,  grubbing,  &c.,  8^.  per  acre. 

Harrowing,  clod  crushing,  rolling,  5d.  per  acre. 

Drilling  or  dibbling  seed,  5d.  per  acre. 

Reaping  (cutting  and  delivering) _at  60  acres  per  day,  8d.  per 
acre. 
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Underground  watering  crops  at  the  rate  of  3000  gallons  per 
acre,  and  60  acres  per  day  or  night,  or  double  this  quantity  if 
done  by  night  and  day,  Is.  per  acre. 

Surface  water  (with  hoes  following),  Is.  2d.  per  acre. 

Carriage  of  manures  on  to  and  distributed  over  land,  and  of 
crops  carried  off,  also  carriage  of  marl,  clay,  sand,  &c.,  ^.  per 
ton  per  mile. 

The  amount  that  can  be  carted  at  a  time,  for  either  water  or 
manures,  &c.,  70  tons. 

Deep  cultivation,  to  the  depth  of  25  in.  (explained  below), 
12s,  per  acre. 

The  operation  of  '^  underground  watering ''  consists  in  supply- 
ing to  the  roots  of  the  crops,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ground 
is  stirred  and  hoed,  water  (or  liquid  manure),  by  drawing  hollow 
bars  or  coulters  between  the  rows  of  the  plants,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  liquid  escapes  at  any  desired  depth.  By  this  means 
the  fluid  is  economised  on  account  of  the  evaporation  from  the 
surface  being  prevented ;  and  it  does  not  cake  the  soil,  which 
agriculturists  object  to  as  the  result  of  the  usual  practice  of 
watering ;  nor  draw  the  roots  to  the  surface  in  search  of  the 
moisture,  afterwards  to  be  injured  by  the  parching  of  the  ground. 
This  operation  has  the  warm  approval  of  all  the  market  gar- 
deners who  have  seen  it. 

The  deep  cultivation  was  performed,  by  first  using  six 
ploughs,  cutting  six  furrows  simultaneously  of  five  inches  depth  ; 
then  ploughing  again  to  a  further  depth  of  five  inches  ;  and  at 
fifteen  inches  below,  through  the  subsoil  of  a  hard  yellow  clay, 
an  anchor  was  drawn,  with  a  palm  of  nine  inches  width ;  thus 
ploughing  and  breaking  up  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  25  inches. 
This  is  a  depth  of  cultivation  sometimes  attained  by  market 
gardeners  by  trenching,  and  would  cost  lOL  or  121.  per  acre. 

This  advanced  mode  of  steam  husbandry  is  likely  to  have  a 
trial  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  magnitude :  meanwhile  I  can  only 
refer  to  a  proposition  for  the  expenditure  of  20/.  per  acre  in  rails 
above  p^ound,  after  an  outlay  of  several  pounds  per  acre  in  drain- 
pipes below,  as  the  greatest  step  yet  taken  towards  exalting  the 
farm  into  a  manufactory,  with  a  marvellous  increase  of  its  pro* 
ductive  capability,  and  a  hitherto  unknown  sureness  and  cer- 
tainty of  crops. 

Locomotives  for  Farms  and  Common  Roads. 

The  history  of  locomotive  steam-engines  for  travelling  on 
common  roads  would  prove  too  voluminous  a  topic  for  these 
pages ;  but  as  many  minds  are  now  busy  in  solving  the  problem 
how  to  make  the  farmer's  engine  almost,  if  not  altogether,  inde- 
pendent of  his  team  for  journeying  with  its  tilling-machinery 
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frcun  fif4il  to  field,  or  with  its  thresbing'^iniU  from  {arm  to  fiann, 
I  must /look  back  to  the  gfiudual  nature  of  the  steps  by  which  the 
object  has  been  so  nearly,  if  not  completely,  attained.  In  the 
year  184L,  a  portable  steam-engine  was  first  exhibited  as  ^  the 
great  novelty,"  at  the  Society's  Show  held  at  Liverpool,  though 
others  may  have  been  in  use  before  that  time.  At  Bristol,  the 
next  year,  the  same  engine  was  shown,  with  additional  m^» 
chamam,  by  which  it  propelled  itself,  and  m'as  readily  steered  in 
any  direction  over  uneven  ground.  There  were  also  two  portable 
engines  by  other  makers.  At  Derby,  in  1843,  three  portable 
engines  were  present,  and  steam-engines  there  figured  for  the 
first  time  ias  a  class  in  the  prize-list«  At  Shrewsbury,  in  1845, 
there  were  only  two ;  at  Newcastle,  in  1846,  only  one  portable 
engine.  The  sncoeeding  meetings  showed  acontinnal  increase  until 
1&51,  ten  years  ufter  the  first  was  exhibited,  wlien  ^the  number 
of  portable  threshing  engines  in  the  kingdom  was  computed  at 
8000,  and  the  multiplication  has  proceeded  srt  a  far  more  rapid 
rate  since  that  period.  Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
every  instance  of  attempted  locomotion  of  an  agricultoral  ateam«* 
engine,  but  the  following  are  those  with  which  1  am  acquainted. 
Though  the  engine  was  made  locomotive  at  so  early  a  period, 
the  principle  found  little  favour,  and  it  is  only  very  recently  that 
we  have  ventured  to  trust  our  expensive  motive-agento  to  pn^pd 
themselves  (with  the  added  weight  of  water  and  fuel  and  steering- 
wheel)  over  rough  roads,  which  we  find  they  are  quite  strong 
enoi^h  to  do,  dragging  a  load  at  the  same  time.  In  1851,  Mr« 
Usher's  steam-cultivator,  weighing  6^  tons,  travelled  5  miles  to 
a  trial-field  and  5  miles  back,  along  a  common  road,  and  passed 
to  and  fro  over  the  surface  of  fields,  doing  some  very  rough  work, 
without  the  jolting  causing  any  injury  to  the  machinery  or  iboilet. 
I  need  not  enter  into  the  history  of  the  traction*engine,  fitted 
with  Mr.  James  Boydell's  ^^  endless  rails  "  (patented  in  Augnst, 
1846,  and  Febmary,  1854),  which  has  exciteid  so  much  attention 
ever  since  the  Carlisle  Meeting;  but  shall  refer  to  some  of  its 
performances.  Rail-pieces  hang  npon  the  circumference  of  its 
carriage-wheels,  fitting  each  to  the  other  as  they  soccessirely 
form  the  feet  of  the  wheel  in  its  revolution,  so  as  to  produce  a 
continuous  line  of  rail  over  which  it  revolves.  They  bridge  over 
hollows  and  lay  inclines  over  eminences,  thus  averaging  a^coBH 
paratively  level  line  of  roadway.  The  mechanical  advantage  upon 
soft  ground  is  obvious  from  a  mere  consideration  of  the  difference 
between  bearing  the  weight  of  the  carriage  upon  the  convex 
periphery  of  a  broad  wheel  and  bearing  it  upcm  a  "flat  platforai 
like  u  **  shoe,"  or  rail-piece  of  similar  breadth.  TheoveticaUy, 
a  wheel-tire  touches  the  ground  so  that  its  surface  of  ooiHaot 
forms  only  a  raAthematical  ^^line,"  and  it  4nust  tsixik  into  (th^ 
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jrronncl  in  brder  to  get  a  bearing  superficies  at  all,  thb  jmper* 
ficies  being  greater  tbe  deeper  tbe  wheel  sinks  in;  bat  tile^rail* 
pieee  always  bean  with  a  large  snperficies  npon  the  ground, 
lo  that  no  matter  what  weight  .'may  be  upon  it,  it  is  pressed 
into  the  ground  very  sligbtlj  indeed.  The  traction^engise 
will  accordingly  trav.el  ov(^  soft  and  marsl^  soil,  or  whese  no 
roads  exist.  In  the  experiment  before  a  Committee  of  tbe  Board 
of  Ordnance,  the  engine,  with  a  sufficiency  of  water  ibr  a  long 
yoking,  weighing  9  tons,  hauled  a  heavy  siege-gun  (5  tons 
12  cwt.),  carriage  and  tender  (2  tons  7  cwt),  md  16  men  (say 
I  ton  5  cwt),  making  a  total  of  18  tons,  including  the  engine 
itself,  from  the  Woolwich  Arsenal  up  Burrage^road  to  Plomstead- 
oonunon,  and  down  the  steep  incline  to  Waterman*s-field  in 
retoni.  The  steepest  psrt  of  ibe  -sscent  is  1  in  10,  and  of  tbe 
descent  1  in  8.  In  going  up,  the  wheels  of  the  .gnn-caniage 
sank  1  to  3  inches  in  the  inre  shingle  of  the  road,  but  the  engine 
was  able  to  haul  it,  and  could  also  stop  in  the  steepest  descent. 
But  long  journeys  have  been  repeatedly  taken,  as  wdl  as  great 
loads  drawn  along ;  the  principal  wear  being  in  the  Tail«pieoes 
and  their  attachmcmts,  and  the  consumption  of  oil  and  grease 
is  very  great,  but  without  any  special  liability  of  damage  to 
the  engine  itself.  Mr.  Charles  Burrell,  of  St.  Nicholas  Iron- 
wnrks,  Thetford,  Norfolk,  manufacturer  o£  tbe  engines  which 
have  been  often  exhibited,  has  recently  patented  an  improved 
method  of  affixing  the  ^^  endless  rail "  to  the  wheels  :  the  angular 
guide-piece  is  made  to  work  through  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
iroteaci  of  being  placed  outside,  and,  with  the  rails  and  wearing- 
parts,  is  made  of  steel,  thus  obviating  the  excessive  wear  and  tear 
which  has  been  the  chief  objection  to  the  invention. 

Messrs.  Tuxford  and  Sons,  •f  Skirbeck  Iron^-works,.  Boston, 
have  manufactured  several  traction-engin^  £tted  with  the 
endless  rails.  These  engines  will  take  the  most  acute  turns  on 
common  roads,  describing  a  circle  on  an  area  30  feet  in  diameters 
•they  have  also  a  remarkably  neat  friction4>ox  arrangement,  by 
which  either  side  wheel  can  be  instantaneously  detached  from 
connexion  with  tbe  power,  or  either  wheel  thrown  into  gear,  or  a 
greater  power  given  to  one  than  to  the  other,  without  the  least 
shock  or  jar.  The  weight,  exclusive  of  water  and  fuel,  varies 
'from  12  tons  npwards  according  to  size.  At  Salisbnry,  and 
again  at  Chester,  besides  many  other  occasions,  and  in  a  journey 
irom  Thetford  in  Norfolk  to  London,  Mr.  Burreirs  Boydell 
engine  demonstrated  its  ability  to  ascend  inclines  of  1  in  10,  and 
even  1  in  8,  dragging  a  load  after  it,  and  to  be  readily  guided  in 
any  direction  and  backed  -at  will.  The  f»erfonnanoes  in  cnl  ti- 
tration I  have  alluded  to  in  another  jiart  of  this  paper.  Only  let 
the  item  of  wear  and  tear  be  improved  upon,  and  the  ^viless 
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rails  will  become  invaluable  for  enabling  the  farmer's  engine  to 
draw  his  harvest  home,  lead  out  manure,  and  market  his  produce, 
and  especially  for  bearing  the  ponderous  burden  of  a  massive 
engine  over  arable  land,  with  little  detriment  to  the  tillage  con- 
dition of  the  moist  or  clajey  soil.  The  price  of  Mr.  BurrelFs 
engine,  as  exhibited  at  Chester,  is  750/.  to  800/. :  Messrs. 
Tuxfords'  prices  vary  from  550/.,  the  cost  of  an  engine  capable 
of  working  up  to  20  horse-power,  driven  from  one  wheel  only, 
up  to  1020/.,  the  cost  of  an  engine  working  up  to  32  horse- 
power, and  driven  from  both  wheels,  with  disconnecting  ap- 
paratus. 

Mr.  Burrell  patented,  in  April,  1857,  the  application  of  the 
Boydell  rails  to  common  portable  engines,  driving  one  or  both  of 
the  wheels  by  very  simple  mechanism.  A  single-cylinder 
traction-engine  is  thus  made ;  and  is  steered  and  also  assisted 
over  abrupt  ascents  or  obstacles  by  one  horse  in  a  pair  of  shafts. 
This  combined  arrangement  removes  in  a  great  measure  the 
liability  to  accidents  incurred  by  horses  passing  a  puffing  engine 
and  black  smoking  funnel  on  the  high  road.  The  engine  is 
capable  of  drawing  a  threshing-machine,  a  set  of  ploughing  or 
cultivating  tackle,  &c.,  over  rough  roads,  or,  indeed,  where  no 
roads  exist  The  first  was  exhibited  at  the  Salisbury  Meeting 
in  1857)  and  Mr.  Burrell  has  sold  two,  which  are  now  in  work 
with  itinerant  threshing-machines,  the  horse-steerage  answering 
its  purpose  very  well  indeed.  He  informs  me  that  one  of  these 
engines  has  been  in  daily  use  for  twelve  months,  without  repairs 
of  any  consequence.  The  additional  price  oi\n  engine  so  fitted, 
with  plain  wheels  in  front  and  a  water-tank  beneath  the  boiler, 
is  about  140/. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Williams,  of  Baydon,  Wilts,  patented,  in  January, 
1857,  a  remarkably  simple  way  of  making  portable  engines 
locomotive  for  purposes  of  steam-culture,  consisting  in  attaching 
a  chain-wheel  to  one  of  the  hind  carriage-wheels,  a  chain-pinion 
on  one  end  of  the  crank-shaft,  and  passing  an  endless  pitch-chain 
round  them.  Driving  by  a  pitch-chain  may  not  be  the  best 
mechanics ;  but,  if  wearing  more  than  toothed  wheels  would 
do  it,  avoids  having  an  intermediate  motion  or  substituting 
larger  carriage-wheels.  At  the  Salisbury  Meeting,  two  engines 
thus  fitted  displayed  their  travelling  capabilities,  with  horses  to 
steer,  and  they  took  themselves  and  their  respective  machines 
(consisting  of  windlasses  and  tenders  combined,  ploughing- frame^ 
&c.)  home,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  with  the  assistance  of  one 
horse  to  steer ;  carrying,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  ma- 
chinery, 100  gallons  of  water  and  half  a  ton  of  coal.  Assistance 
from  horses  was  required  only  at  two  hills,  which  were  very  long 
and  steep. 
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In  a  letter  to  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  September  6th,  1858, 
Mr.  Williams  says:  "On  going  to  Mr.  Owen's  to  work  on 
his  farm,  two  of  my  engines,  with  one  horse  in  the  shafts  of 
each  to  steer,  propelled  themselves,  and  each  took  a  ploughing- 
machine  and  a  cultivator  behind  them,  and  the  7-horse  one  a 
small  waggon  in  addition — two  regular  trains,  Mr.  Owen  helping 
them  up  a  steep  hill  near  his  house  with  two  horses  each ;  when, 
after  ploughing  for  him  and  an  adjoining  farmer,  the  two  horses 
and  engines  brought  the  whole  of  the  tackle  home,  a  distance  in 
the  whole  of  20  miles  I "  In  another  letter  of  November  22nd, 
1858,  he  writes :  "  I  have  three  steam-engines  of  my  own,  and  I 
have  made  them  all  locomotive.  One  of  my  engines  has  travelled 
not  less  than  160  miles  on  Her  Majesty's  highway  ;  the  second 
has  moved  over  100  miles  of  the  same,  and  the  third  has  re- 
joiced in  moving  about  my  own  parish,  ••.•••  We  have 
passed  hundreds  of  horses  on  the  road,  and  never  met  with  but 
one  restive  one,  the  greater  part  of  them  taking  no  notice  of  the 

engine  at  all Horses  have  to  pass  the  railway  trains, 

and  often  wait  at  the  gates  whilst  the  engines  are  passing  by : 
there  is  no  doubt  they  will  have  to  pass  many  an  engine  on  the 
road,  and  the  sooner  they  are  broken  in  to  it  the  better." 

Mr.  Williams's  engines  are  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth's  patent 
portable,  with  ordinary  tubular  boilers ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
their  up-hill  and  down- hill  joumeyings,  he  says  that  they  have  never 
yet  leaked.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  stop  awhile  before  descend- 
ing a  hill,  and  pump  an  excess  of  water  into  the  boiler,  so  that  the 
fire-box  top  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  flame  with- 
out being  in  contact  with  water ;  and  the  consequent  priming  is 
not  found  t6  do  any  injury.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  are 
single-cylinder  engines,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  starting  when 
the  crank  is  at  its  dead  pull  is  overcome  by  the  horse  applying 
his  whole  strength  just  for  an  instant. 

Messrs.  Garrett  and  Sons,  of  Saxmundham,  Suffolk,  showed 
at  the  Chester  Meeting  a  double-cylinder  12-horse  power  portable 
engine,  which  drives  one  of  its  carriage-wheels  by  means  of  an 
endless  pitch-chain,  and  is  steered  by  a  horse  in  shafts.  It  is 
also  fitted  with  a  break — an  indispensable  accessory,  unless  the 
engine  be  constructed  with  reversing-gean  There  is  a  water- 
tank  beneath  the  boiler,  and  a  stage  for  coal  and  to  serve 
for  the  driver's  standing-place.  Messrs.  Garrett  state  that  the 
self-propelling  gear  is  intended  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  rather  than 
to  supersede  the  use  of  horses  altogether  for  the  purpose  of 
transport ;  and  that  where  it  has  been  already  employed  for  con- 
veying engines  and  drawing  machines  let  on  hire  from  farm  to 
farm,  it  has  been  found  to  be  economical  and  to  answer  well. 
Their  charge  for  this  addition  to  an  engine  is  5/.  per  horse  power. 
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Messrs^  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth,  of  Lincoln,  exfaibitetl  at 
the  same  meeting  a  T^horse  power  &iiigle-cy Under  engine,  fitted 
with  reversing  link-motion,  and  toothed  gear- work  for  imparting 
motion  to  the  main  travel  ling- wheels,  which  have  plain  tires. 
The  steerage  was  effected  by  a  single  wheel  turning  in  a  transom 
in  front;,  the  price  was  350/.  But  this  steerage  has  been  givea 
up,  and  a  pair  of  shafts  substituted  for  a  horse  to  guide,  and  aW 
assist  in  starting  and  pulling  up<-hiU. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Terrington,  near  Ljnn,  Norfolk,  has  a  traction* 
engine,.  manufactuiTed  by  Mr.  Savage  of  Lynn.  It  is  a  7*horse 
power,  single  cylinder,  portable  engine,  supported  by  a  timber 
framing,  and  mounted  midway  upon  a  pair  of  carriage-wheels 
of  eight  feet  diameter,  with  broad  felloes,  and  one  smaller  wheel 
in  front  for  steering  turning  in  a  transom.  Both  main  wheels 
are  driven,  by  .reducing  toothed  gear  from  the  crank-shaft,  and 
for  turning  curvea  or  sharp  comers  either  wheel  can  be  dis- 
engaged at  pleasure  by  a  clutch  formed  with  teeth  so  as  to  grip 
at  any  part  of  its  revolution.  Having  no  endlessrrails,  the  wheels 
are  liable  to  sink  with  the  weight  into  miry  roads  or  foesh-culd- 
vated  land,  and  traverse  with  disadvantage  over  rugged  surfaces  ; 
but  with  aagolar  projections  of  wood  set  round  the  tires  to  bite 
the  ground  and  prevent  skidding,  the  engine  is  able  to  draw 
implements  in  work  aa  well  as  heavily-loaded  vehicles*  la  that 
level  marsh  district^  where  there  are  no  gsadiients  bat  those  of 
the  bridges  or  approaches  t»  crossings  of  railways  or  sea-em- 
bankments, this  engine  travels  along  ordinary  roads  at  the  pace 
of  three  or  more  nules  per  hour,  dragging  a  freshing- machine 
from  one  farmstead:  to  another,  threshing"  com  as  a  stationary 
engine,  and  then  conveying  it  in  waggons  to  the  market,  sea-port^ 
or  railway,  and  canying  back  coal,  oilcake,  timber,  or  mannre. 
And  this  last  season  it  is  said  to  hare  prepared  120  acres  of 
land  for  wheat-sowing  with. a  Coleman's  cnltivator. 

Mr.  John  Smithy  of  the  Village  Fotuidry,  Coven,^  near  Wol- 
verhampton, has  applied  Mh  Williams's  jdan  to  portable  en^ 
gines,  which  tmvel  without  ihe  addition  of  endless  railsL  He 
has  manufactured  ^nree  engines  of  the  kind..  The  first  was  built 
in  1857^  and  used  in  working  one  of  Mr.  Williams's  ploughs  ; 
this  engine  being  placed  on  one  headland,  and  a  lO^borse  single- 
cylinder  engine,  also  made  locomotive^  on. the  other  headlsuid, 
and  either  of  the  engines  used  to  take  iUi  own  tackle,  plotigh, 
and  windlass  with  it  to  the  field.  The  first  has  its  water*  tank 
on  the  top  of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  boiler  ;  it  has  two  6-inch 
cylinders  of  8-incli  stroke,  xains  fast,  and  generally  with  a  pres- 
sure of  80  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  pressure  of  steam.  It  used  to  draw  the 
6*furrow  implement,  witli  greater  ease  than  the  lOrhorse  single* 
cylinder  engine  did*     With  it  Mr.  Sinith  has  taken  very  con^ 
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uderabte  weighu  along  ooimnQn  roads,  suc^  as  ita  own  ploogbing- 
'tackle,  and  sometimes  about  4  tXHia  of,  coal  on  a  common  waggon. 
In  October,  1857,  Mr.  SmUb  made  a  portable  6-borse  locomotive 
engine  for  Messrs.  S.  and  G.  Lewis,  of  Audley,  near  Newcastle, 
Staffordsbire,  and  tbe  following  is  tbeir  account  of  its  working : — 

•*Our  locomotive  threshing-engine  gives  us  perfect  satisfaction.  The 
neigfabourbood  of  Audley  is  very  hilly ;  and  sometimes  we  have  to  go  up,  not 
only  long,  but  steep  hills,  when  the  engine  takes  itself  and  machine,  with  one 
hone  to  guide  it  and  help  to  draw.  We  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  go  on  the 
common  roads,  and  make  the  usual  turns,  some  of  which  are  rather  sudden. 
We  find  es[)ecial  convenience  in  thus  moving  from  place  to  place  at  times 
when  persons  are  busy  with  their  horses,  or  would  object  to  take  them  out  so 
late  in  the  evenini^ ;  and  as  we  can  move  in  the  evening  after  threshing  our 
day's  work,  sometimes  several  miles,  the  engine  has  saved  us  the  loss  of  many 
a  day  since  we  have  had  it.  Indeed,  we  have  threshed  at  two  or  three  places 
in  one  day,  and  so  saved  much  time  in  emptying  and  refilling  the  boiler,  as 
we  otherwise  must  have  done.  And  then  we  consider  that  this  engine  will 
hist  Ioniser  than  an  ordinary  one,  as  it  is  not  so  frequently  subjected  to  sudden 
contraction  on  the  tube-plates,  as  we  do  not  need  to  empty  it  more  than  once 
a  month.  And,  again,  we  think  it  travels  better  along  the  common  roads 
than  it  would  do  without  steam  (the  water  and  pressure  in  the  boiler  tending 
to  relieve  the  tubes  of  the  jar  which  they  are  subject  to  when  the  boiler  is 
travelling  empty  over  a  jolting  surface).  We  steam  up  in  a  few  minutes 
ready  for  work,  and  as  the  convenience  of  our  engine  obtains  for  us  an  extra 
price  of  hs,  per  day  more  than  an  ordinary  engine,  and  gets  us  many  cua* 
tomers  which  we  should  not  otherwise  have  had,  this  must  make  a  very  con- 
siderable item  of  profit  in  the  course  of  a  year.  We  have  had  full  work  for  it, 
when  other  engines  for  hire  were  long  standing  out  of  work." 

In  traversing  alternate  hills  and  hollows  in  quick  succession^ 
it  appears  that  the  tubes  and  fire-box  of  a  boiler  are  not  liable 
to  any  special  injury — the  momentary  displacement  of  tbe  level 
of  tbe  boiler  not  allowing  time  for  the  portions  of  heating-surface 
(left  bare  by  the  water)  to  become  dangerously  hot ;  and  when 
a  slanting  position  occurs  for  a  longer  time  together,  upon 
moderate  inclines,  the  '^  awill "  of  the  water  with  the  irregular 
motion  of  travelling  seems  to  keep  the  exposed  parts  sufiBciently 
cool.  Of  course,  a  boiler  constructed  with  flues  as  well  as 
tubes  is  less  subject  to  damage  than  one  in  which  tubes  take  the 
heated  air  and  flame  directly  from  the  fire-box.  To  escape 
leakage^  burning,  or  explosion,  when  the  engine  is  required  to 
stand  for  a  long  time  together  on  the  sloping  headland  of  a  field 
(as  in  working  Fowler's  plough  in  a  hilly  country),  or  in  case 
of  delay  and  detention  upon  a  steep  gradient,  there  must  be  either 
some  means  of  adjusting  the  level  of  the  boiler  or  the  boiler 
must  be  of  peculiar  construction. 

Mr.  Smith  has  contrived  an  engine  which  can  operate  with- 
out detriment  upon  the  steepest  inclines  that  its  power  may 
enable  it  to  climb,  either  by  its  own  locomotive  action  or 
by  the   slower   motion   and  stronger  purchase  of  a  barrel  and 
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anchored  rope,  as  in  working  Mr.  Fowler's  plough.  A  hori- 
zontal tuhular  boiler  is  mounted  upon  a  wrought-iron  framing, 
and  balanced  upon  two  plummer-blocks,  so  that  it  can  be 
instantly  and  easily  adjusted  to  any  level  by  means  of  a  screw 
under  the  command  of  the  driver,  who  has  a  spirit-level  to  guide 
him.  The  cylinders  are  not  fixed  to  the  shell  of  the  boiler,  but 
are  placed  within  the  framing  underneath  it ;  the  steam  passing 
by  a  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  high  steam-dome  and  through  a 
stuffing-box  in  one  of  the  plummer-block  bearings  upon  which 
the  boiler  is  suspended,  while  the  exhaust  steam  is  conducted  to 
the  chimney  by  a  short  piece  of  flexible  pipe.  The  water  is  sup- 
plied to  the  boiler  by  the  feed-pipe  passing  through  a  stuffing- 
box  in  the  other  plummer-block  bearing.     The  hind-wheels  (of 

6  feet  diameter  with  12-inch  broad  felloes)  are  about  9  feet  from 
the  front  wheels,  which  are  of  3^  feet  diameter  ;  so  that  a  short 
depression  or  elevation  in  the  ground  makes  but  a  slight  altera- 
tion in  the  position  of  the  boiler,  and  the  balance-motion  allows 
it  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  continue  horizontal  on  inclines  of  1  in 
10.  The  propulsion  is  effected  by  an  endless  pitch-chain  from 
a  pinion  on  the  crank-shaft  (under  the  boiler,  and  supported 
in  bearings  on  the  frame)  to  a  cog-wheel  on  the  hind-wheel 
axle ;  each  of  these  main  travelling-wheels  being  set  tight  or 
loose  on  the  axle  by  means  of  rings  or  *'  straps,"  which  clasp 
like  a  break. 

Another  peculiarity  is  that  the  whole  is  supported  upon 
strong  springs,  which,  however,  are  taken  out  of  action  by 
a  screw  when  required  ;  and  the  weight,  about  7  tons  with 
water,  &c.,  is  so  distributed  that  rather  more  than  half  rests  upon 
the  hind  or  driving-wheels.  There  are  two  cylinders  of  8J:  inch 
diameter  and  10  inch  stroke,  making  120  strokes  per  minute ; 
the  working  pressure  generally  60  lbs.,  but  the  boiler  calculated 
to  carry  120  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch  :  thus,  while  nominally 
of  10-horse  power,  it  works  in  reality  at  some  25  to  30-horse 
power.  Over  very  imperfect  roads,  up  gradients  of  greater 
steepness  than  even  1  in  10,  the  engine  travels,  dragging  6  or 

7  tons'  weight  of  ploughing  machinery  behind  it,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  *'  endless  rails,"  though  in  some  circumstances  they 
would  be  advisable.  A  horse  is  used  for  steering  with  a  pair  of 
shafts.     Respecting  the  cost,  Mr.  Smith  writes  me  as  follows : — 

"  My  price  for  an  8-horse  single-cylinder  engine,  constructed  in  the  general 
way,  with  Lowmoor  plates  in  fire-box,  and  copper  piece  to  receive  the  tube  at 
the  fire-box  end  (a  plan  not  generally  used,  but  which,  I  feel  assured,  will  be 
found  a  great  advantage),  is  215Z.  An  S-horse  engine  with  double  cylinders, 
2357.  Extra  for  making  locomotive  by  means  of  Williams's  pitch-chain,  25/. 
But  these  engines  I  could  not  recommend  for  ploughing  purposes,  on  account 
of  the  wheels  not  being  adapted  to  travel  on  loose  headlands,  when  cultivating 
land.    What  I  think  would  be  best  calculated  for  that  and  other  general  piir- 
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poses  for  which  an  S-horse  power  would  he  sufficient,  is  an  engine  huilt  with 
frame,  water-tank,  reversing  gear  link-motion,  travelling-wheels  12  inches 
wiie,  and  made  locomotive  with  the  pitch-chain,  for  335/. ;  or  if  with  my 
patent  balanced  boiler,  &c.,  360?.  The  10-horse  engine  [described  above] 
costs  420/." 

There  is  a  simple  method  of  overcoming  the  diflSculty  of  a 
varying  level  of  the  boiler,  namely,  preventing  "  priming,"  in 
spite  of  a  considerable  depth  of  water  above  the  fire-box,  by 
taking  the  steam  from  the  top  of  a  very  high  steam-dome.  Mr. 
Collinson  Hail  and  Mr.  Thomas  Charlton  patented  in  May,  1857, 
the  engine  of  peculiar  construction,  worked  at  enormously  high 
pressure,  which  appeared  at  the  Salisbury  Meeting ;  and  they 
divide  the  steam-pipe,  so  as  to  take  the  steam  from  two  domes, 
or  from  either  at  pleasure,  so  as  always  to  get  *'  dry  "  steam  from 
the  highest  point,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  position  of  the 
boiler.  This  engine  is  fitted  with  the  Boydell  rails,  and  was  em- 
ployed to  drag  implements  behind,  or  propel  them  before,  or  at 
one  side  of  it ;  but  Mr.  Hall  has  now  adopted  wire-rope  culture, 
finding  his  engine  answer  every  requirement  as  a  locomotive 
along  fields  and  common  roads. 

Locomotives  are  also  being  made  for  running  at  a  rapid  rate 
upon  ordinary  roads.  A  correspondent  writes  from  Trentham, 
Staffordshire,  January  25,  1859  : — 

"  I  have  been  working  a  little  engine  lately,  made  to  carry  three  people 
(besides  stoker  behind) :  the  machinery  is  under  a  ton,  but  with  water  and 
passengers,  amounts  to  near  30  cwt.  I  have  driven  it  1  mile  in  5  minutes, 
and  1  mile  in  6  minutes  average,  for  the  hour  together  between  here  and 
Wolverton.  Last  week  I  drove  it  from  Trentham  to  Lilleshall,  in  Shropshire, 
26  miles,  before  11  o'clock  a.m.  ;  consumption  of  coal  6  to  7  lbs.  per  mile.  It 
requires  a  light  engine,  worked  at  a  highpressure ;  with  only  10  per  cent,  more 
weight  we  could  not  get  up  the  hills.  The  great  objection  now  is  the  danjrr- 
of  frightening  horses  ;  but  I  have  run  this  little  one  upwards  of  100  miles,  and 
a  7-horse  engine  as  many,  without  any  accident,  and  beUeve  horses  would  soon 
get  accustomed  to  them  if  introduced." 

There  are  several  other  locomotive  portable  engines,  which  I 
have  not  time  now  to  describe :  as  that  of  Mr.  Lee  of  Walsall, 
shown  at  the  Salisbury  Meeting,  having  Boydell  rails  attached,  and 
propelling  itself  by  a  pinion  on  the  crank-shaft  gearing,  with  a 
spur-wheel  fixed  to  one  of  the  travelling  wheels  ;  that  again 
which  Mr.  William  Cambridge,  of  Market  Lavington,  Wilts, 
exhibited  on  the  same  occasion,  made  self-propelling  by  pinions 
and  spur-wheels,  driving  its  main  carriage-wheels. 

Mr.  William  Bray,  of  Folkestone,  patented  a  traction-engine 
in  December,  1856,  in  which  blades  are  made  to  protrude  radi- 
ally from  the  periphery  of  the  travel  ling- wheel  to  any  extent 
required,  and  slide  in  and  out  by  means  of  a  fixed  eccentric,  so  as 
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to  clear  themselves  of  soil,  ready  for  penetrating  and  taking  fresh 
hold  of  the  ground.  The  trials  with  this  engine  have  shown  that 
it  can  draw  implements  with  good  effect,  without  the  wheel  heing 
liable  to  "  skid  "  or  slip,  and  also  pull  great  loads  along  ordinary 
roadways ;  the  blades  or  projecting  fingers  being  withdrawn  at 
pleasure,  by  simply  adjusting  the  position  of  the  eccentric. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  of  Long  Eaton,  near  Derby,  has  another  form 
of  engine,  in  which  the  weight  is  sustained  by  a  large  rolling 
cylinder,  having  the  boiler  and  engine  inside  it.  Messrs.  Chaplin 
and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  exhibited  at  the  Londonderry  Meeting  last 
year,  an  agricultural  and  self-propelling  roadway  engine,  having 
an  upright  boiler  mounted  upon  a  frame  running  on  three  wheels, 
and  very  simply  constructed.  The  boiler  is  made  to  consume 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  fuel,  such  as  coal-dross,  light  wood,  &c.  The 
price  of  a  7-horse  power,  with  double  6-inch  cylinders,  is  225/. 

I  have  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  space  to  the  numerous 
endeavours  which  are  being  made  to  perform  the  carriage-labour 
of  the  farm  by  the  same  engine  that  tills  and  thrashes ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  may  soon  become  common  to  "  cart"  as  well  as  cultivate 
by  steam-power,  and  so  dispense  with  horses  for  all  except,  per- 
haps, the  lightest  operations. 

Practical  Expebience. 

^'  Cases  in  which  steam-power  has  been  employed  in  the  ordi- 
nary cultivation  of  a  farm,"  are  now  becoming  rather  numerous.  I 
propose  to  notice  only  those  which  present  examples  of  something 
more  than  experiment;  and  out  of  the  number  of  farms  upon 
which  steam  tillage  is  a  regular  part  of  the  business-management, 
I  have  selected  those  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  per- 
sonally inspecting. 

As  a  fine  example  of  the  value  of  the  Woolston  system  of 
steam-cultivation,  I  cannot  do  better  than  describe,  first,  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Pike,  of  Stevington,  about  five  miles  from  Bedford,  on 
the  Olney  road.  On  the  way  from  Bedford  you  pass  heavy  clay 
land  on  one  side,  and  gravelly  land  on  the  other ;  then  cross  a 
range  of  hills  with  limestone  cropping  out,  and  find  the  farm  at 
Stevington  on  the  lias  clay,  having  an  abundance  of  sticky  soil, 
and  partial  reaches  of  drift-clay  or  till,  with  pebbles  intermingled. 
Mr.  Pike's  occupation,  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  comprises 
about  500  acres ;  the  arable  being  about  350  acres,  of  which 
one-fourth,  or  75  acres,  is  now  in  green-crop  fallow  every  year. 
The  fields  are  large ;  one  being  50  acres  in  extent,  another  40, 
and  so  on  (one  35-acre  boundary  piece  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long).  There  are  some  rather  steep  slopes,  with  a  good  aspect ; 
the  general  surface,  however,  lies  well  for  steam-cultivation. 
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Having  drained  his  farm  with  pipes  laid  4  feet  deep^  Mr.  Pike 
has  been  bold  enough  to  level  the  ridges  and  furrows,  with  great 
advantage  to  his  management,  but  with  the  fears  and  doubts  of 
many  practical  critics,  on  this,  some  of  the  stiffest  soil  in  the 
whole  county.  Certainly  this  step  of  levelling  the  surface,  now 
proved  in  every  strong-land  district  to  be  safe  as  well  as  bene- 
ficial, ought  everywhere  to  precede  and  prepare  for  the  advent 
of  the  steam-plough  and  the  reaping-machine.  With  no  water- 
furrows,  Mr.  Pike's  land  (with  some  steep  declivities)  has  not 
had  any  water  standing  on  it  after  a  heavy  twelve  hours'  rain. 
Without  staying  to  describe  the  homestead,  the  arrangement  of 
chaff-cutting,  pulping  machines,  the  useful  meal-mill,  &c.  (driven 
with  belts  and  fixed  shafting  by  the  same  engine  that  cultivates 
and  threshes),  or  the  new  houses  erected  purposely  to  shelter  the 
steam  field-machinery,  I  pass  at  once  into  the  business  of  the 
fields,  which  I  inspected  early  in  February,  1859. 

And  here  it  should  be  noticed  that  while  the  hedges  (clipped 
once,  and  often  twice  a  year  by  covenant)  are  low  and  neat,  and 
there  are  everywhere — whether  in  the  sheep-fold  upon  fine  turnips, 
in  the  regular  wheat  plant,  and  the  clean  deeply-upturned  fallow 
— evidences  of  good  husbandry,  yet  you  meet  with  spots  in  which 
such  weeds  as  wild  onions  indicate  a  natural  poverty  in  the  soil ; 
the  pastures  produce  a  very  inferior  quality  of  herbage;  and 
certain  low  portions  of  small  extent  are  infested  with  couch-grass. 
Mr.  Pike  has  only  farmed  here  for  a  few  years,  and  will,  doubt- 
less, master  this  tendency. 

First,  we  find  a  22-acre  piece  of  vetches  looking  uncommonly 
well,  though  sown  with  only  five  pecks  per  acre.  The  field  was 
a  wheat  stubble:  12  acres  were  steam-grubbed  with  the  Woolston 
"  three-tine r,"  and  crossed  with  a  horse-scarifier,  then  harrowed 
and  drilled  by  horses ;  the  other  10  acres  were  ploughed,  &c.,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  no  particular  difference  is  at  present  obser- 
vable. All  the  piece  is  free  from  weeds,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  annuals,  which  the  tares  will  quickly  smother. 

On  50  acres  of  wheat  I  observed  everywhere  a  fine  plant, 
slightly  blue  with  the  frosts,  which,  however,  will  prove  bene- 
ficial rather  than  otherwise,  by  checking  the  upward  growth. 
The  higher  portion  of  this  field  is  after  tares,  and  was  broken 
up  and  crossed  with  the  two  steam  implements ;  the  lower  part 
is  after  seeds,  that  is,  ryegrass,  trefoil,  &c.,  sown  on  a  fallow ; 
and  this  was  broken  up  and  crossed  by  steam-power  in  the 
summer,  and  afterwards  worked  with  a  5-horse  scarifier ;  the  five 
horses  effecting  about  3^  to  4  acres  a  day.  All  the  wheat  looks 
well,  though  put  in  without  ploughing ;  little  or  no  couch  is  to 
be  seen,  and  but  a  few  annuals,  excepting  a  sprinkling  of  scratch- 
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burr  or  "  clench."  A  strip  of  a  few  yards'  breadth  was  ploughed 
by  horses  for  the  sake  of  comparison ;  but  the  only  difference 
perceptible  is  in  the  rather  less  proportion  of  stubble  or  dead 
rubbish  exposed  upon  the  surface.  A  29-acre  piece  of  wheat, 
after  beans,  also  looks  well  and  clean,  though  sown  without 
ploughing.  The  bean-stubble  was  torn  up  6  inches  deep  by  the 
three-tined  steam-grubber,  at  the  rate  of  7  or  8  acres  a  day,  and 
crossed  with  the  broader  implement,  then,  after  a  while,  harrowed 
and  drilled. 

In  another  field,  32  acres  of  very  heavy  soil  indeed,  the  upper 
half  is  barley,  after  a  bean-stubble,  grubbed  by  the  steam- 
cultivator,  and  sown  without  ploughing;  the  lower  part  is  a 
healthy  plant  of  wheat,  after  a  clover  lea,  ploughed  with  three 
horses  in  line.  The  adjoining  field  of  35  acres  is  fallow.  The 
lower  portion  bare- fallowed  for  barley,  received  its  first  plough- 
ing late  in  winter,  or  in  early  spring ;  this  being  7  inches  deep 
was  very  laborious  work,  as  5-inch  ploughing  is  always  done  here 
with  four  horses.  It  has  been  ploughed  five  times,  and  had  two 
scarify ings,  all  by  horse-labour;  the  manure,  about  15  loads  per 
acre,  is  in  the  ground,  and  the  next  process  will  be  simply 
harrowing  and  sowing  the  barley.  This  land  is  wet  and  amazingly 
sticky  to  the  feet,  forming  a  contrast  with  the  similar  soil  of  the 
last  field,  which,  after  the  steam-grubbing  and  absence  of  tramp- 
ling, is  considerably  more  light,  spongy,  and  porous,  though, 
indeed,  not  so  recently  drained.  The  upper  part  of  the  fallow- 
break  has  produced  (with  superphosphate  and  guano)  some  good 
green  round  turnips  and  a  proportion  of  swedes,  which  are  being 
eaten  on  the  ground  by  sheep.  The  portions  of  this  folded  land, 
already  ploughed,  have  turned  up  in  a  tough,  wet,  and  cohesive 
state,  fit  only  for  growing  quality  of  barley  without  much  yield ; 
evidently  it  would  have  been  in  a  lighter  and  better  condition  if 
broken  up  with  the  steam-cultivator. 

1  now  come  to  35  acres  of  fallow,  in  which  the  advantage  of  the 
steam-cultivator  is  most  striking  and  wonderful :  15  acres  of  this  . 
field,  in  rather  a  foul  condition  after  tares  (being  a  low  wet  bottom, 
naturally  "running to  twitch,"  a  small  ineradicable  variety),  were 
steam-grubbed,  and  again  crossed  by  steam,  but  unfortunately  not 
until  the  latter  end  of  November,  so  that  there  was  not  time  to 
cleanse  it :  but  the  rubbish  is  left  on  the  top  ready  for  extraction  and 
removal  when  dry  weather  arrives.  The  other  20  acres,  however, 
have  been  brought  into  an  admirable  state  in  the  cheapest  and 
most  effectual  manner.  The  piece  of  wheat-stubble  was  grubbed 
and  crossed  by  the  steam-cultivator  in  the  hot  weather,  and  after- 
wards ridged  up  into  drills  or  ^*  stitches,"  about  27  inches  wide, 
with  a  double  breast-plough  drawn  by  horses.    It  lies  in  a  beauti- 
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ful  stale,  very  pulverulent  and  open,  presentinof  the  largest  pos- 
sible superficies  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  land 
is  certainly  very  clean.  Farmyard  muck  will  be  spread  in  the 
open  rows,  artificial  manure  sown  broadcast  over  all,  and  then  the 
ridges  will  be  split  by  the  double-breast  or  bouting  plough,  and 
mangolds  dibbled,  which  is  Mr.  Pike's  practice.  This  ridging 
could  be  performed  by  the  Woolston  implement  for  the  purpose, 
but  two  horses  and  man  do  3  to  4  acres  a  day,  and  by  changing 
two  sets  of  horses  (working  half  a  day  each  pair),  4  to  6  acres,  or 
even  more,  may  be  accomplished  in  a  long  day.  With  a  7-horse 
power  engine,  and  latterly  with  a  Clayton  and  Shut  tie  worth's 
double-cylinder  8-horse  engine,  Mr.  Pike  has  done  5  to  7  acres 
a  day  of  breaking-up  with  the  three-tined  implement,  6  to  8 
inches  deep,  and  8  to  10  acres  a  day  of  crossing  with  the  five- 
tined  grubber :  including  the  "  shifts  "  and  setting-down  to  fresh 
work,  say  30  acres  a  week  of  the  first  and  hardest  operation. 
The  area  compassed,  at  one  laying-out  of  the  tackle,  has  been  10 
acres  or  more,  and  50  acres  were  embraced  in  four  compart- 
ments, the  engine  and  windlass  working  from  only  one  station 
in  the  centre  of  the  field. 

The  whole  quantity  of  work  done  up  to  the  time  of  my  visit, 
is  stated  in  the  following  letter  to  Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Howard,  of 
Bedford,  the  manufacturers  of  the  implements : — 

"  Gentlemen, — The  Smith's  steam-cultivating  apparatus  with  which  you 
supplied  me  in  May  last  is  now  laid  up  for  the  winter,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in 
i^ood  order.  ,  In  looking  over  the  work  I  have  done  with  it,  I  find  that  I  have 
broken  up  201  acres,  and  have  crossed  128  acres  (in  all  329  acres).  The  cost 
per  acre  has  varied  according  to  circumstances,  but  I  beg  to  say  I  am  pei^ 
tectly  satisfied  that  it  is  not  only  much  cheaper  than  horse-power,  but  much 
more  effective,  inasmuch  as  we  can  break  up  the  land  to  a  much  greater  depth, 
and  the  soil  is  also  looser  and  moved  more  thoroughly,  owing  to  the  pace  being 
80  much  faster  than  when  horse-power  is  used.  My  land,  as  you  are  aware, 
is  unusually  strong ;  and  now  that  you  have  strengthened  those  parts  which 
we  soon  found  were  required  stronger  for  this  tenacious  soil,  I  am  satisfied 
that  both  the  implements  and  the  system  are  right  for  the  strong  land  of  this 
country',  and  must  come  into  general  use. 

"  I  am  yours  tmly, 

"  William  Pikb. 

"  P.  S.  I  formerly  worked  fifteen  horses,  but  have  reduced  them  to  eleven, 
nnd  flatter  myself  I  can  do  with  nine." 

This  testimony  is  valuable,  as  being  that  of  a  practical  business 
man  (without  any  connexion  with  the  manufacturers,  and  having 
DO  interest  in  the  success  of  the  invention),  who  spontaneously 
adopted  the  system  from  what  he  perceived  of  its  merits,  as 
exemplified  at  Woolston  and  elsewhere.  No  precise  memoranda 
of  expenses  have  been  kept,  but  we  estimate  them  somewhat  as 
follows : — 
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Labour  per  week  as  jjer  Mr.  Pike's  estimate  :— 

£.    5.  d,       £.    8.   cL 

1  Engineman 0  15  0 

1  Windlass      0  12  0 

2  Anchor  men        10  0 

1  Ploughman 0  10  0 

IBoy      0    6  0 

Coal,  3  tons,  and  oil,  &c 

Shifts,  with  horses,  &c 

Water-carting  (from  a  long  distance — about  a  mile) 


Wear  and  tear  of  tackle  (not  including  the  rope)  and  interest 
upon  first  cost,  say  15  per  cent,  on  165/.,  reckoned  on  20  weeks 
in  the  year,  will  be  1/.  As,  9d, ;  wear  and  tear,  etc.,  of  engine, 
which  is  employed  say  half  its  time  for  thrashing  and  other 
purposes,  say  15  per  cent,  on  115/.  (half  the  price  of  the  engine) 
will  be  17^.  3d, ;  making  together  21,  2s,  Mr.  Pike  considers 
from  his  present  experience  that  2*.  per  acre  will  pay  for  keeping 
the  ropes  in  order,  and  purchasing  new  ones ;  so  we  must  add  3/. 
per  week  for  rope  (when  doing  30  acres  in  that  time),-*-the  total 
weekly  expense  thus  amounting  to  13/.  5s. ;  the  wear  and  liabi- 
lities to  damage  costing  considerably  more  than  half  as  much  as 
the  working  expenses.  At  30  acres  per  week,  the  work  will  have 
cost  altogether  about  Ss.  lOd,  per  acre.  The  "  crossing/'  at  50 
acres  a  week,  will  have  cost  about  5^.  3d.  per  acre. 

Now,  whether  or  not  a  team  of  horses  could  pull  the  same  imple- 
ments at  a  lower  outlay,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  steam-power  culti- 
vation is  most  profitable :  and  for  these  among  other  considerations. 
The  work  is  far  more  valuable  and  efficient  than  horse- work 
could  be,  because  of  the  rapid  motion  of  the  implement  (which 
effects  a  better  division  of  the  soil,  and  shaking  out  and  raising 
of  weed  to  the  surface),  and  the  absence  of  an  immense  amount 
of  trampling  (which  would  again  beat  down  much  of  the  broken- 
up  work).  AVork  is  enabled  to  be  done  in  the  dry  baking  autumn 
days,  which,  if  horses  were  the  sole  power  employed,  would  have 
to  be  left  until  winter  and  spring ;  consequently  involving  much 
more  expense  in  tillage  and  cleaning  than  the  steam-culture  at  the 
right  time  would  have  cost.  For  this  reason,  that  is,  for  the  sake 
of  having  the  work  done  at  a  period  when  its  effect  is  more  bene- 
ficial than  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  tillage  performed  in  the 
long  after-season  of  wetness  and  low  temperature,  farmers  are 
willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  the  work ;  so  that  (as  lam  informed) 
Mr.  Pike  broke  up  in  autumn  25  acres  of  foul  rough  wheat- land, 
almost  as  tough  as  grass  sods,  for  a  neighbour, — for  which  be 
received  the  sum  of  25/.  Take  the  case  of  the  20  acres  of  wheat- 
stubble,  steam-grubbed,  crossed   and   cleaned   in   autumn,  and 
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ridged-Tip  for  winter  exposure,  at  a  cost,  from  first  to  last,  of 
some  20s.  to  22s.  per  acre,  and  in  a  splendid  condition  for  bring- 
ing a  heavy  crop  of  mangolds  ;  jet  had  the  only  available 
motive-power  been  the  largest  force  of  horse-flesh  that  could  be 
reasonably  kept  upon  the  farm,  these  20  acres  would  have  been 
unavoidably  left  to  undergo  a  course  of  several  winter  and  spring 
plonghings  and  scuiBings,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  3/.  per  acre, 
and  then  very  likely  not  have  been  ready  for  bearing  a  root  crop, 
and  certainly  in  a  much  closer  and  sadder  condition  of  texture 
than  it  is  wrought  into  by  the  steam-cultivating  and  ample  winter 
exposure. 

Of  Mr.  Pike's  75  acres  of  fallow  break,  a  portion  has  always 
been  a  dead  summer  fallow  ;  the  rest,  tares,  mangold,  swedes, 
and  common  turnips :  now,  however,  he  will  be  able  to  have 
it  all  under  crop.  Instead  of  only  8  acres,  he  will  have  16 
acres  of  mangolds :  there  are  30  acres  of  vetches  growing,  after  a 
portion  of  which,  he  will  get  a  crop  of  rape,  as  the  tare-stubble 
will  be  broken  up  in  summer  by  the  steam-engine.  His  present 
wheat  crop,  too,  was  got  in  vastly  earlier  than  the  farm  ever  knew 
before ;  all  the  seeding  having  been  finished  by  the  end  of 
October.  Mr.  Pike  formerly  worked  15  horses  every  Michael- 
mas ;  this  year  he  has  "never  had  more  than  11  collars  on;" 
and  the  teams  have  rests  as  well,  having  had  little  to  do  since 
the  middle  of  November,  though  previously  they  all  used  to  be 
thoroughly  worked  down.  The  four  horses  disposed  of  have,  in 
fact,  gone  a  considerable  way  towards  buying  the  cultivator- 
tackle  ;  and  as  another  item  of  gain,  the  labourers'  wages  have 
been  considerably  lightened  during  the  winter,  owing  to  the 
work  having  been  so  largely  forwarded  in  autumn  by  the  steam- 
machinery.  I  should  state  that  Mr.  Pike  has  the  ropes  originally 
supplied  to  him,  but  the  amount  of  cultivating  done  has  ren- 
dered them  unequal  to  excessively  hard  operations,  such  as 
breaking  up  sun-baked  lea-ground  in  summer,  and  hence  he  has 
been  obliged  to  have  a  new  set  of  steel  ropes  for  such  purposes, 
reserving  the  old  ones  for  lighter  operations. 

On  the  same  day  that  I  went  over  Mr.  Pike's  farm  I  saw  on 
Mr.  Charles  Howard's  "  Priory  Farm,"  just  out  of  Bedford,  a 
piece  of  land  laid  up  for  fallow  in  the  very  best  possible  manner. 
The  soil  is  a  good  loam,  resting  upon  a  yellow  clay  subsoil ; 
the  field  had  been  a  cleanish  wheat-stubble,  broken  up  8  inches 
in  depth  by  the  steam  grubbing-implement  and  afterwards 
crossed  with  a  horse-cultivator.  It  was  then  thrown  up  into 
27-inch  ridges  by  means  of  a  double  mould-board  or  bouting 
plough,  drawn  by  2  horses,  part  of  the  piece  being  very  deeply 
worked  in  this  way  by  yoking  4  horses  to  the  plough.  Finally, 
Read's  subsoil  er  was  made  to  tear  up  the  bottom  of  each  open 
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drill ;  anil,  when  the  time  comes  for  manuring,  the  farmyard 
muck  will  be  spread  along  the  rows^  the  ridges  split  with  the 
double  mouldboard  plough,  and  the  land  will  be  ready  for 
sowing  with  mangold  or  turnips.  Of  course,  this  trenching-up 
for  winter  is  no  new  husbandry,  but  the  steam-cultivator  has  put 
it  in  the  farmer's  power  to  treat  all  his  fallows  just  as  he  does 
his  kitchen-garden  ground,  only  without  the  minute  perfection  of 
the  spade  or  digging-fork. 

In  November,  1858,  while  inquiring  into  the  merits  of 
different  systems  of  steam-tillage,  1  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing some  extensive  operations  of  the  Woolston  apparatus  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  Randall,  of  Chadbury,  near  Evesham, 
Worcestershire.  Evesham,  in  its  beautiful  vale  watered  by  the 
Avon,  is  famed  for  its  rich  garden-soil, — a  sand-loam,  on  which 
arc  grown  acres  of  asparagus,  onions,  cabbages,  cucumbers, 
green  peas,  and  potatoes,  with  orchard-trees  above  them ;  yet  so 
abrupt  is  the  demarcation  between  the  new  red  sandstone  and 
lias  formations,  that  Chadbury,  three  miles  distant,  is  situated 
upon  the  strongest  of  heavy  clay.  Mr.  Randall  has  farms  on 
both  descriptions  of  land,  his  occupation  near  Evesham  consist- 
ing of  good  turnip-land  loam  and  gravel,  with  patches  of  heavier 
soil  intermixed.  Without  staying  to  detail  the  vast  improve- 
ments by  drainage,  clay-burning,  and  high  management ;  de- 
scribing the  mode  of  feeding  half-bred  sheep  (crossed  from  the 
Shropshire)  in  yards  bedded  with  a  dry  absorbent  layer  of  red 
burnt  clay  ;  or  referring,  with  the  zeal  of  a  sportsman,  to  the 
renowned  breed  of  greyhounds ;  I  proceed  to  a  few  particulars 
respecting  the  steam-culture. 

Mr.  Randall  employs  a  Clayton  and  Shuttle  worth's  8-horse 
engine,  a  windlass  constructed  by  Messrs.  Humphries  of  Pes- 
shore,  a  3-tined  Woolston  grubber  (with  fish-tail  shares  of 
9-inch  width),  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Howard,  and  a  pair  of 
"twins,"  or  heavy  drag-harrows,  suspended  behind  a  beam 
mounted  on  wheels,  so  that  the  harrows  can  play  up  and  down 
like  the  levers  of  a  drill,  this  implement  being  adapted  to  the 
rope- traction  by  means  of  a  light  fore-carriage  contrived  by 
Mr.  Randall  himself.  He  proposes  also  to  use  a  5-tined  grubber, 
so  as  to  effect  a  larger  breadth  of  work  without  leaving  any 
portions  unmoved. 

On  heavy  clay,  on  very  steep  and  lofty  hill-sides,  at  Chadbury, 
where  4  horses  can  hardly  plough  at  all  going  up  and  down,  and 
must  either  take  their  plough  up  empty  or  work  horizontally 
along  the  side,  making  bad  work,  the  steam-cultivator  answers  to 
admiration  ;  and  in  cleaning  the  foul  land  of  his  lately  acquired  oc- 
cupation Mr.  Randall  has  found  its  assistance  invaluable  :  indeed, 
he  was  anxious  to  practise  deep  tillage,  but  dare  not  attempt  it  until 
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the  surface  bad  been  cleared  of  its  infesting  root-weeds.  Now, 
however,  he  has  worked  land  with  the  steam  implement  first  G 
inches  deep,  then  a  second  time  8  inches,  and  over  again, 
attaining  a  depth  of  10  inches  in  all.  He  is  much  reducing  the 
high-backed  lands  by  scuffling  across  them,  but  prefers  not  to 
level  them  at  a  stroke  because  of  sacrificing  so  much  good  soil 
that  has  been  gradually  accumulated  on  them.  Some  of  the 
.  turnip-soil,  broken  up  and  then  "  twinned,"  I  saw  lying  in  a 
beautiful  condition,  apparently  just  as  if  forked  by  hand. 

Other  fields,  also,  1  inspected,  prepared  for  mangolds  witKout 
ploughing,  but  all  on  the  flat,  instead  of  being  ridged,  as  might 
be  better,  at  any  rate,  on  the  heavier  lands.  Mr.  Randall  has  pre- 
pared mangold  land  for  wheat  by  two  turns  with  the  3-tined 
grubber — the  first  time  6  inches  deep,  the  next  2  inches  deeper 
— and  crossing  with  the  twins.  He  has  broken  up  ground 
directly  after  an  early  harvest,  sown  white  mustard,  had  sheep 
feeding  it  off  in  about  six  weeks'  time,  and  could  have  grown 
vetches  after  that;  and  he  has  also  broken  up  clover-lea  for 
wheat — that  is,  rather  a  dead  lea,  the  live  rubbish  dying  when 
exposed  on  the  surface,  and  the  couch  and  docks  being  picked 
off,  and  the  wheat  put  in  without  any  necessity  for  plough- 
ing.    I  will  here  insert  his  own  written  testimony  of  a  year  ago. 

January  30, 1858. 

Deab  Sib, — I  am  happy  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  your  steam- 
cultivator,  which  I  procured  from  Messrs.  Humphries  in  July  last.  I  have 
worked  it  upon  a  variety  of  soils,  and  in  all  cases  most  satisfactorily.  Having 
recently  added  to  my  previous  occupation  about  200  acres  of  good  light  land, 
very  full  of  couch-grass,  I  have  found  the  cultivator  most  valuable  since 
harvest  in  prejiaring  the  stubble  for  this  year's  root  crops.  The  first  operation 
was  to  lift  this  couch  to  the  surface  by  passing  the  cultivator  under  it  at  a 
depth  of  about  six  inches.  This  left  it  in  a  better  state  to  eradicate  than  two 
ordinary  ploughings  would  have  done  :  for  be  it  remembered  that  the  custom 
has  been,  when  commencing  the  cleaning  of  a  foul  piece  of  land,  to  turn  the 
couch  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  ;  the  next,  to  plough  it  back  again,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  during  this  second  ploughing  did  not  fall  back  into  the  furrow, 
to  be  firmly  planted  there  by  the  horses'  feet.  Your  implement  keeps  it  in 
sight — all  is  on  the  surface,  and  by  harrowing,  rolling,  raking,  and  picking, 
may  be  cleared  away.  This  done,  a  second  stirring  with  the  cultivator,  ten  to 
twelve  inches  deep,  leaves  the  land  in  the  best  possible  state  to  benefit  by  the 
frost,  and  will  need  no  other  ploughing  except  to  cover  the  manure. 

Valuable,  however,  as  I  find  the  cultivator  for  the  above  purposes,  it  is 
still  more  so  upon  my  clay  land,  of  which  my  farm  here  (about  500  acres) 

chiefly  consists The   diflBculties  attending  the  cultivation  of  clay 

land,  even  upon  steep  hill  sides,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  mine — thanks 
to  you — are  now  at  an  end. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

C.  Randalu 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  WooUtm. 
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During  the  year  after  this  letter  was  written  Mr.  Randall  has 
steam  cultiYated,  I  think,  about  300  acres.  The  condition  of  the 
ropes  is  this  :  the  original  ropes  had  been  turned  end  for  end  npon 
their  respective  drums,  but,  owing  mainly  to  the  small  diameter 
and  defective  form  of  the  snatchblocks,  kept  breaking  so  conti- 
nuallj  when  used  for  great  areas  of  ground  that  new  lengths  were 
obliged  to  be  added  in  order  to  be  able  to  work  20  acres  without 
removing  the  windlass  and  turning  the  engine  round.  There 
may  be  now  some  400  to  500  yards  of  new  rope,  and  perhaps 
250  yards  of  old  rope,  upon  each  barrel,  so  that  the  old  portion 
is  in  use  only  for  very  long  lengths  of  field.  Since  the  addition 
of  new  rope,  about  120  acres  liad  been  done  when  I  saw  the 
tackle ;  the  iron-wire  rope,  very  well  coiled,  was  perceptibly 
worn  and  polished  by  the  friction,  though  the  strands  were  not 
flattened,  crushed,  or  opened.  Mr.  Randall  considers  that  the 
cost  incurred  by  the  rope  alone  will  be  1^.  per  acre,  which,  how- 
ever, I  think  will  prove  to  be  too  low  an  estimate.  Reckoning  the 
working  expenses,  and  allowing  15  per  cent  for  wear  and  tear 
of  the  tackle  and  the  engine  (which  is  a  good  allowance,  seeing 
that  the  engine  is  used  for  other  purposes,  and  will  last  a  very 
long  time),  the  total  cost  may  be  set  at  about  125.  an  acre  for 
the  4  acres  a  day  done  on  the  strong  land,  and  say  Ss,  or  lesa 
per  acre  for  the  more  expeditious  light-soil  operations.  The 
apparatus,  having  been  purchased  in  July,  1857,  has  worked  for 
two  summer  and  autumnal  tillage  seasons,  besides  some  early 
winter  and  spring  operations  ;  and  Mr.  Randall  is  quite  satiafied 
as  to  its  great  value  and  profitableness,  but  now  feels  the  waal 
of  a  2  or  3-furrow  turnover-plough  ior  burying  mjinure  and  fur 
various  other  processes  which  the  simjile  scuflUn^  cannot  s*j  we)l 
accomplish. 

Though  1  have  given  the  results  of  steam  cultivation  on 
very  extensive  farms,  as  practical  illustmtioiis  of  the  workij 
the  Woolstcm  method,  yet,  without  referrins;-  to  Wotjbton 
essay  would  be  too  much  like  the  jilay  with  ^'  the  part 
omitted."  Therefore,  a  few  sta  i  are  reqiuit^ 

management  in   this  first  ins        e     fa    wholu 
steam-engine.   Mr.  3uiith  farms  at  I     lie*  VVti 
Bucks,  about  200  acres;    110 
hilly  cold  clay,  and  the  n 
ruinous  dead  fallow  is  afa 
cleanly  culture ;  and  withd 
heavy  yields   both  of  wb 
grown    with   a  regularity 
This  strong  soil   is   cl 
required   by  vegetat 
condition,  needing  « 
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meated  by  atmospheric  agencies,  to  yield  up  its  native  and  con- 
tinually absorbed  stores  of  fertility  in  prolific  abundance  to 
the  roots  of  acquisitive  plants.  And  by  deep  pulverizing  and 
weed-eradicating  steam  tillage,  without  expensive  digging  or 
horse  trench-ploughing,  the  land  has  now  become  deep,  rich,  and 
friable  as  a  garden,  of  which  the  noble  specimens  of  mangold 
exhibited  at  the  last  Baker-street  Show,  are  pretty  good  evidence. 
I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Smith's  farming  since  July,  1857,  when  I 
made  one  of  a  large  concourse  of  visitors  assembled  for  a 
"field-day."  At  that  time,  a  3-tined  grubber,  worked  by  a 
7-horse  threshing-engine,  was  tearing  up  a  stiff-clay  clover- 
lea  to  a  depth  of  7  or  8  inches.  This  field  had  been 
under  oats  before  the  clover,  beans  the  year  before,  and  wheat 
before  that,  soon  after  a  fallow,  and  had  borne  all  these  crops 
without  once  being  turned  over  with  the  plough,  yet  the  land 
was  clean  as  a  garden.  In  other  fields  I  saw  growing  magnificent 
crops  of  peas  and  oats  also  upon  steam-tilled  land.  This  wheat 
had  been  put  in  without  ploughing,  the  ground  was  prepared  by 
once  breaking-up  (5  acres  a  day  including  **  shifts  ")  with  the 
steam-grubber  at  5^.  2d,  per  acre,  and  once  crossing  with  a 
horse  cultivator  at  25.  per  acre,  or  7*.  2d.  altogether,  to  which  add 
Is,  6d,  per  acre  for  wear  and  tear,  making  a  total  cost  of  8**.  ScL 
an  acre.  Contrast  this  with  the  old  metliod  in  whicli  one 
ploughing  with  horses  would  alone  cost  14^.  For  liis  mangold 
crop  he  had  simply  carted  12  loads  of  farmyard  manure  on  to  a 
clean  wheat-stubble  (for  his  system  of  never  burying  the  "  filth  " 
kept  the  land  free  from  couch),  worked  his  double-mould  board 
plough  with  subsoil  tines  following,  so  as  to  trench  10  inches 
deep,  throwing  the  land  into  drills  or  ridges,  and  covering  up  the 
within  them ;  tbis  cost  8^.  8d,  an  acre.  He  then  bottomed 
with  his  single-tine  subsoil  plough,  drawn  by 
acre,  making  lis.  8d^  to  which  add  Is,  6d,  for 
I  the  total  cost  up  to  13s,  2d.  per  acre. 
'hsiVts  prepared  their  land  for  drilling  or  dib- 
Uhing  like  so  small  a  cost?  Beans  I  found 
id  ibe  wheat  very  heavy^  promising  6  quarters 
idtif  ally  clean  condition^ 

that  while   he   had   always   worked    five 

St  ong  pony  under  the  old  order  of  things, 

horses ;  since  then  the  two  horses  and 

work  of  the  7-horse  power  steam- 

ating   only  20  days   in  a  year),  bad 
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little  manure-carting;  but  his  home-farm  horses  had  had  long 
furloughs,  and  he  had  paid  back  inv  more  motive-power  than  he 
borrowed,  by  working  on  the  other  farm  with  the  steam-cultivator. 
In  future,  he  proposed  to  keep  breeding  mares,  and  have 
altogether  three  and  the  pony,  so  as  to  manage  without  borrowing 
any  horseflesh.  He  showed  that  day,  beans,  mangolds,  turnips, 
clover,  barley,  and  wheat,  growing  upon  steam-tilled  land.  As  he 
had  sold  his  three  horses  at  30/.  a  piece,  and  saved  their  keep  and 
depreciation,  &c.,  valued  (on  a  clay  farm)  at  90/.  more,  he  had  thus 
gained  180/.  in  one  year ;  which  was  just  about  the  prime  cost  of 
his  steam-tackle,  exclusive  of  the  engine  that  did  his  threshing, 
grinding,  cutting,  i&c,  and  also  work  for  other  people.  In 
manual  labour  he  looked  for  no  saving ;  the  labourer  should  have 
better  wages  now  that  he  became  an  engineer  or  machine-man ; 
and  as  the  couch  was  killed,  and  annuals  had  little  chance  of 
growing,  his  quondam  horse-keepers,  armed  with  sharp  hoes,  kept 
his  green  crops  clear  of  weeds.  Mr.  Smith  still  continues  his 
management  with  extraordinary  success,  requiring  the  turnover- 
plough  only  for  burying  the  live  vegetation  of  a  clover  lea. 

List  of  Persons  usituj  Smithes  Steam  Cultivating  Apparatus  in  the  United 
Kingdom^  no  Foreign  ones  included. 

Bedfordshire  ..      ..  Mr.  W.  Pike,  Stevingtou. 

„  ..      ..  Mr.  J.  Topham,  Eaton  Socon. 

Berkshire       ..      ..  Mr.  Pullen,  Sutton  Courtney. 

„  ..      ..  Mr.  R.  Benyon,  Upton. 

Buckinghamshire  ..  Mr.  Thomas  Revis,  Olney. 

„  . .   William  Smith,  Little  Woolston. 

„  ..  Baron  Rothschild,  Mentmore. 

„  ..   Mr.  Whiting,  Stoke  Goldington. 

„  ..  Mr.  W.  Nichols,  Moulsoe. 

„  ..  Mr.  Baker,  Loughton. 

„  ..  Mr.  Nickson,  Loughton. 

„  ..  Mr.  Bignell,  Loughton. 

„  ..   Mr.  W.  Hensman,  Linslade. 

„  ..   Mr.  Riley,  Chicheley. 

Cambridgeshire      . .  Mr.  Edward  Eye,  Cambridge. 
Gloucestershire      ..  Mr.  Henry  Butt,  Kemerton. 

Herts      Mr.  R.  Nicholson,  Much  Hudam,  Ware, 

Huntingdonshire   ..  Mr.  W.  CranOeld,  Buckden,  St.  Neots. 

„  ..  Colonel  Linton,  Buckden,  St.  Neots. 

Lincolnshire  ..      ..   Mr.  T.  B.  Bring,  Claxby,  Spilsby. 

„  ..      ..   Mr.  Wass,  Asgodby. 

Northamptonshire..  Mr.  Montgomery,  Heathencote, Towcester. 

„  ..  Mr.  Faux,  Yaxley,  near  Peterborough. 

„  ..  Mr.  W.  Stanley,  Peterborough. 

„  ..  Mr.  Bartlett,  Witfield. 

Norfolk Mr.  R.  Coe,  Tilney,  Lynn. 

Oxon      Mr.  Griffin,  Fowersey. 

Staffordshire  ..      ..  Mr.  H.  Stanley,  Yeald  Hall,  near  Walsall. 
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Staffordshire  ..      ..   I^ord  Hatherton,  Teddesley. 
Warwick        ..      ..  Mr.  J.  Broadhead,  Twycroes. 
Wiltshire       ..      ..   Mr.  J.  B.  Starkey,  Spye  Park,  Chippenham. 
Worcestershire       . .   Mr.  J.  Smith,  Dumbleton. 
„         ..      ..   Mr.  Kandall,  Chadbury. 
,,  ...   Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Pershore. 

!    Yorkshire       ..      ..   Mr.  Coulson,  Drax  Hall,  Selby. 

„  ....   Mr.  P.  Stevenson,  Rainton,  Thirsk. 

Ireland Mr.  R.   Nascn  Gaggin,   Bally   Richard, 

Middleton,  County  Cork. 
Scotland Marquis  of  Stafl'ord  for  his  Scotch  Estate. 

Favourable  as  have  been  the  results  detailed,  and  equally 
satisfactory  as  may  have  been  the  experience  of  others  among 
this  list  of  agriculturists,  yet  the  evidence  in  some  cases  would 
tell  against  the  mechanical  arrangements,  as  involving  too  much 
labour,  great  loss  of  power,  and  excessive  wear  and  tear.  And 
some  farmers,  again »  while  failing  to  meet  with  the  facilities 
they  had  anticipated  from  other  examples,  are  persevering,  in 
spite  of  frequent  and  delaying  breakages  (which,  indeed,  teach 
their  men  handiness  in  "  splicing "),  and  striving  to  work  turn- 
over ploughs  (still  found  indispensable  on  a  majority  of  soils), 
with  an  apparatus  not  qualified  to  do  so  economically.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  difference  between  careful  and  reckless 
management,  as  well  as  the  varying  merit  of  the  mechanical 
details,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  rope  supplied,  have  tended  to 
make  steam-cultivation  either  profitable  or  too  costly. 

1  have  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Bird,  of  Litty  wood,  near  Penk- 
ridge,  between  Wolverhampton  and  Stafford,  where  one  of  Mr. 
Fowler's  steam-ploughs  has  been  adopted.  The  soil  varies 
from  a  hard  red-brown  conglomerate  of  clay  and  pebbles,  stiffened 
in  the  ancient  days  by  enormous  applications  of  *'  kag  marl " 
from  the  great  pits  which  still  gape  in  every  field  with  openings 
more  than  20  feet  deep,  to  lighter  land  where  the  gravel  pre- 
dominates. Bare  fallows  were  customary,  but  are  giving  way  to 
a  more  profitable  growth  of  mangold,  turnips,  &c.,  partially 
eaten  off  by  sheep.  The  fashion  was  to  plough  in  ''  five-bolt 
butts,"  that  is,  small  lands  or  stetches  of  ten  furrows  each  ;  and 
the  work  being  thus  all  "  cops "  and  "  reanes,"  not  only  was 
there  a  waste  of  ground  from  such  a  redundance  of  water-furrows, 
but  there  was  a  great  loss  of  time  in  ploughing,  by  having  to 
gather  up  the  land. 

By  means  of  good  pipe-drainage,  3  or  4  feet  deep,  Mr. 
Bird,  who  farms  600  acres,  only  a  small  proportion  of  which 
is  pasture,  has  been  able  to  practise  ploughing  on  the  flat, 
with  the  result  of  a  considerable  increase  of  yield  in  his 
crops,  in  spite  of  the  taunts  and  forebodings  of  neighbouring 
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managers,  who  prophesied  a  beautiful  irrigation  of  his  wheat 
after  a  smart  rain-fall.  Horse-ploughing  6  inches  deep  is  done 
with  four  horses ;  and  the  "  custom  of  the  country "  allows  the 
outgoing  tenant  only  \0s,  for  the  operation,  whereas  the  four 
horses  at,  say,  2s.  6(f.  each,  man  25.  6^.,  and  boy  8^.  per  day, 
make  an  expense  of  13^.  to  155.  an  acre.  When  the  work  is 
heavy,  or  at  a  depth  of  7  or  8  inches,  and  only  3  roods  a  day 
can  be  done,  the  cost  amounts  to  175.  or  205.  per  acre;  and 
deep  ploughing  is  specially  demanded  on  this  over -marled 
land,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  somewhat  lighter  stratum  lying 
beneath. 

Mr.  Bird  has  turned  over  a  considerable  extent  of  land  with  the 
steam-plough,  some  as  much  as  8  inches  in  depth  ;  the  principal 
part  of  the  work  averaging  6  to  7  inches.  In  15  days  about  70 
acres  were  ploughed,  and  six  removals  made,  averaging  about  half 
a  day  each,  as  some  of  the  fields  were  a  long  way  distant  from 
each  other.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  6  acres  for  a  full 
day's  work,  that  is  from  7  to  5  o'clock,  with  half  an  hour's  stop- 
page for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  In  a  10-hours'  day 
of  course  a  larger  amount  of  work  would  be  accomplished.  To 
have  accomplished  the  70  acres  in  15  days  would  have  required 
20  to  24  horses,  working  5  or  6  ploughs.  But  the  force  of 
teams  kept  upon  the  farm  would  have  been  perhaps  10  days 
longer  in  doing  the  same  extent  of  work,  and  the  wheat  seeding 
has  not  only  been  forwarded  thus  much,  but  has  been  still  fur- 
ther accelerated  by  the  horses  getting  on  with  harrowing  and 
drilling  while  the  steam-plough  is  at  work  simultaneously,  instead 
of  having  to  wait  for  their  own  slow  ploughing.  And  the 
setting-in  of  a  week's  frost  has  still  more  strongly  enforced  the 
advantage  of  this  expedition.  The  steam-ploughing  has  been 
well  done  ;  the  slices  are  well  turned,  and  so  shaken  by  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  implement,  and  loose  from  the  absence  of  trampling, 
that  less  reduction  of  the  surface  by  harrows  is  found  necessary, 
and  the  ground  is  in  a  better  condition  for  the  seed  to  strike  in. 
The  fields  are  hilly  and  by  no  means  rectangular,  yet  the  engine 
on  one  headland  and  anchorage  on  the  other  travel  without  ob- 
stacle or  difficulty,  the  rope  being  led  out  or  taken .  up  to  suit 
the  fluctuating  length  of  the  furrow,  which  varies  from  400  to 
200  yards  and  less.  In  one  field  the  plough,  turning  three  heavy 
furrows  (though  four  furrows  at  a  time  on  all  but  the  strongest 
land),  descended  into  and  mounted  out  of  a  partially-filled  marl- 
pit  20  feet  deep,  the  sides  sloping  with  a  **  batter "  of  1  in  2, 
and  in  some  places  an  angle  of  45^. 

What  have  been  the  items  of  ex^Tense  for  these  15  days' 
work? 
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Labour — 3  men  and  2  boys,  coal,  oil,  and  water-carting,     £.    «.    d. 

about       22  10    0 

Extra  for  removals  (only  2  horses  being  required,  owing 

to  the  engine  being  locomotive) 0  18    G 

Wear  and  tear,  and  interest,  say  20  per  cent. — 
On  engine  ..      ..  £420  ] 
On  apparatus     ..      420  I   charged  on  200  days  in  \  io  ii     a 

f      the  year       /  ^^  11    3 

840  J 

£35  19    3 

The  working  expenses  on  the  70  acres  are  thus     ..     6«.  8(f.  per  acre 
The  wear  and  tear,  interest,  &c 3     7        „ 

Total,  about     lOs.  3(;.  per  acre. 

The  cost  by  horse-labour  would  have  been  one-third  to  one- 
half  more,  besides  the  work,  in  that  case,  being  so  far  behind- 
hand, and  so  much  less  efficiently  performed.  I  should  add 
here,  that  several  days'  delay  occurred  at  first,  by  the  fracture  of 
one  of  the  spur-wheels  on  the  windlass,  the  engine  (of  12-horse 
power,  but  working  up  to  25  or  30)  being  too  powerful  for  the 
machinery ;  and  also  with  a  stoppage  arising  from  a  new  and 
untried  attachment  of  the  hooks  to  the  ends  of  the  ropes.  Mr. 
Bird's  steam-ploughing  apparatus  is  almost  independent  of  horses 
for  shifting  from  field  to  field,  the  engine  being  one  of  Mr. 
Smith's  (of  Coven)  locomotives.  This  travels  from  field  to  field, 
or  from  one  farm  to  another,  with  only  a  single  horse  to  steer 
the  engine ;  even  this,  however,  is  unnecessary,  as  the  engine 
may  be  steered  by  hand,  but  a  horse  being  required  to  lead  out 
the  rope,  &c.,  in  the  field,  he  is  put  into  a  pair  of  shafts  on  his 
way  there.  One  horse  is  also  employed  to  take  the  balance 
plough,  while  the  windlass  and  the  anchorage  are  both  yoked 
behind  the  engine.  To  shift  a  portable  engine  with  the  whole 
machinery  would  require  ten  horses  if  going  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  four  horses,  if  merely  from  one  field  to  an  adjacent  one, 
in  which  case  the  team  can  make  several  journeys  in  a  half-day. 
If  we  take  five  horses  as  the  average  number  required,  the  cost 
of  the  six  removals  would  have  been,  say,  43.?.  instead  of  18*., 
that  is,  the  expenses  of  ploughing  would  have  been  more  by  Ad. 
per  acre,  and  in  the  case  of  travelling  a  few  miles  the  cost  would 
be  8^.  or  1*.  an  acre  more  with  a  common  portable  than  with 
a  locomotive  engine.  Of  course  we  must  deduct  something  for 
the  cheaper  prime  cost  of  the  simple  portable,  but  the  saving 
of  a  small  price  per  acre  is  of  less  importance  than  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  take  the  apparatus  to  its  work  without 
hindering  the  team  from  the  sowing  or  other  urgent  operations 
they  may  be  engaged  about 
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As  the  season  was  far  advanced  when  the  above  facts  were  as- 
certained, Mr.  Bird  has  ploughed  only  about  20  acres  more,  or 
90  altogether ;  and  he  is  having  cultivator-tines  attached  to  the 
ploughing-frame,  ready  for  working  up  fallows  this  spring. 

The  next  illustration  of  the  worth  of  the  steam-plough  embraces 
results  on  a  still  larger  scale. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Redman,  of  Overtown,  near  Swindon,  farms 
on  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chalk  downs,  but  though  you 
see  fine  turnips  and  Swedes  growing,  and  the  spade  finds  chalk 
rubble  and  pebbles  at  5  to  15  inches  below  the  surface,  there 
are  plenty  of  indications  savouring  strongly  of  a  heavy  soil ;  a 
considerable  breadth  of  bare  fallows ;  the  ground  light-coloured, 
but  hard  and  brittle  in  dry  weather  or  stony  like  concrete ;  and, 
when  wetted  by  a  shower,  greasy,  slippery,  or  sticky,  like  bird- 
lime, making  heavy  work  alike  for  the  antique  wooden  plough 
of  the  neighbourhood  or  the  steel  mould-board  of  Howard's 
modern  one.  Naturally  drained  by  the  soft  rock  beneath,  this 
forms  a  rich,  unctuous  soil,  tiresome  in  wet  weather,  and 
**  mauly  "  enough  under  the  feet  of  the  ploughman,  but  requiring 
only  a  greater  depth  and  perfection  of  tillage,  and  freedom  from 
the  kneading  tread  of  the  team,  (solidifying  a  mass  already  too 
consolidated,)  to  produce  far  greater  yields  than  are  at  present 
raised,  and  become  no  longer  a  costly,  but  a  grateful  calcareous 
clay.  On  430  acres  arable,  7  ploughs  are  requisite,  and  the 
team  kept  to  work  them  consists  of  13  horses  and  13  oxen  ;  3 
horses  or  4  oxen  ploughing  a  furrow  4J  or  5  inches  deep. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  powerful  high-priced  horses  used  by 
Mr.  Redman  might  be  exchanged,  with  mechanical  advantage^  for 
more  active  and  naturally  quick-stepping  horses ;  but  still  it  will 
remain  true  that  excessively  heavy  work  has  to  be  done,  for  I 
myself  tested  the  draught  of  a  Howard's  iron  plough  with  steel 
mould-board,  finding  it  to  be  in  two  fields  6  cwt.  for  a  furrow 
10  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep,  and  in  two  other  fields  no 
less  than  10  cwt.  for  a  furrow  10  inches  wide  and  7  deep. 
The  frost  was  out  of  the  ground  when  these  trials  were  made, 
but  the  labourers  declared  that  the  work  went  far  easier  than  is 
frequently  the  case. 

The  customary  allowance  to  a  tenant  for  one  ploughing  is 
8^.,  10^.,  or  12s.  an  acre  ;  but  it  evidently  costs  much  more, 
and,  after  all,  the  work  is  most  imperfectly  and  miserably 
done.  The  winter  ploughing  Mr.  Redman  estimates  at  16«.  per 
acre,  reckoning  horse-keep  at  25.  a  head  per  day.  However,  ag 
each  horse  has  1^  bushels  of  oats  per  week,  with  wheat-chaff, 
and  1^  cwt.  of  hay,  I  should  take  the  daily  cost  of  a  horse  at 
2$.  6e/.,  making  the  work  considerably  dearer.  Ploughing  by  oxen, 
at  the  rate  of  4  acres  a  week  for  each  team  of  four,  he  has  carefully 
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estimated  as  costing  5^.  &d,  in  summer  and  8^.  6^.  in  the  time 
of  winter  keeping ;  but  the  work  is  shallow,  the  injury  by 
trampling  and  poaching  very  great,  and  woefully  inferior  to  that 
required  by  this  land,  but  which  teams  are  utterly  unable  to 
perform  at  all.  Three  horses,  costing  15^.  each  per  week,  and  a 
man  and  a  boy  10.9.  (in  this  county  of  low  wages),  amount  to  a 
sum  of  556*. ;  and  the  4  acres  ploughed  in  this  time  cost  there- 
fore nearly  \4s.  per  acre.  Consider,  moreover,  that  the  depre- 
ciation in  value  of  the  horses  on  such  land  as  this  is  a  heavy 
matter,  besides  the  interest  of  first  cost,  and  the  expense  of  harness, 
implements,  &c.,  to  be  added.  Some  of  the  work  done  by  the 
steam-plough  was  7  inches  deep,  bringing  up  2  inches  of  the 
hard  subsoil,  and  the  draught  of  a  furrow  being  10  cwt  showed 
that  six  horses  would  be  required  in  order  to  achieve  such  an 
operation. 

Yes,  light  land-managers !  a  horse  cannot  drag  2  cwt.  all  day 
here  as  he  could  with  you,  because  of  the  labour  involved  in  the 
bad  walking — an  element  that  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in 
calculating  horse-power.  Six  horses  would  do  little  more  than 
half  an  acre  a  day,  say  4  acres  per  week ;  and  the  cost  then 
amounts  to  upwards  of  25^.  per  acre,  or  considerably  more, 
including  depreciation,  interest,  and  contingencies. 

No  wonder  then  that  Mr.  Redman  should  make  up  his  mind 
(as  great  numbers  of  farmers  similarly  placed  will  be  found  to 
do)  to  try  steam-ploughing.  Having  purchased  one  of  Mr. 
Fowler's  sets  of  tackle,  with  a  10-horse  power  double  cylinder 
engine,  he  has  turned  over  150 'acres  in  about  thirty-five  days  of 
actual  work,  or  an  average  of  nearly  4^  acres  per  day  :  11  acres 
of  the  heaviest  work  of  all  were  completed  in  four  days.  The 
estimated  expense,  reckoning  wear  and  tear,  and  interest  at  20 
per  cent.,  and  two  hundred  days'  work  in  the  year,  at  5  acres  a 
day,  and  say  one  removal  in  a  week — the  fields  being  large — 
comes  to  about  9^.  per  acre  average ;  the  heaviest  work  to  about 
15^.  per  acre  :  from  which  it  appears  that  the  steam-plough  has 
worked  at  about  one-third  to  two-fifths  less  expense  than  the 
animal  power.  This  cheapness  of  tillage,  however,  is  a  small 
consideration  compared  with  the  saving  of  time,  the  depth  and 
excellence  of  the  work,  the  keeping  of  fewer  horses,  &c. 

In  thirty-five  days  of  working,  including  seven  removals,  150 
acres  have  been  steam-ploughed,  averaging  nearly  4i  acres  a  day. 
This  may  appear  a  smaller  extent  of  work  than  might  be  expected, 
but  then  a  large  proportion  of  the  ploughing  was  extremely  heavy 
and  laborious,  and  in  one  field  11  acres  were  turned  over  in  four 
tlays,  though  the  draught  of  a  single  furrow  there  (with  a  horse 
plough)  is  not  less  than  half  a  ton.  The  expense  of  this  tre- 
mendous work  I  have  computed  to  be  fully  25^.  per  acre  by 

VOL.  XX.  Q 
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horses,  and  only  15^.  by  steanu  The  general  average  cost  of  the 
steam-ploughing  has  been  a  little  over  8^.  an  acre,  yet  it  is 
2  inches  deeper  than  the  farm-teams  have  hitherto  done  it.  Mr. 
Redman  has  kept  accurate  memoranda  of  all  the  expenses,  &c. ; 
and  from  these  items  I  have  been  enabled  to  form]^the  following 
estimate  of  the  expenses  for  one  week  : — 

£   «.    d. 

Labour— 2  men  at  208 2    0    0 

„         1  man  at  12s 0  12    0 

„         2  lads  at  6s 0  12    0 

Water 110 

Coals,  3  tons  at  208,,  oil,  &c 3    3    0 

Kemovals  twice  a  week,  each  requiring  four  horses, 

&c.,  for  a  quarter  of  a  day      0    7    0 

7  15    0 

Wear  and  tear  and  interest,  say  20  per  cent,  on  the 
first  cost  of  engine,  and  all  the  machinery  (equal  to 
750Z.)  charged  on  200  days  in  the  year 4  10    0 

12    5    0 


per  acre. 

X   «.    d. 

The  working  expenses  on  30  acres  per  week  are  thus    0    6    2 
Wear  and  tear,  and  interest        0    3    0 


0    8     2 


Mr.  Fowler's  own  estimate  of  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  the 
apparatus,  &c.,  in  complete  repair,  replacing  the  wire-rope  as  it 
wears,  &c.,  is  not  far  different  from  the  above  20  per  cent. ;  and 
it  is  based  upon  very  extended  experience  of  such  wire-rope  and 
machinery : — 

r     per  annum. 
£     8.    d. 

Renewal  of  tlie  steel  rope  per  year 35    0    0 

Maintaining  the  windUss  and  tackle  in  order       ..       25    0    0 
Ditto  boiler  and  engine       ..       15    0    0 

75    0    0 
Contingencies    ..      .,      ..     ,,      25    0    0 

Expense  of  preserving  the  efficiency  of  the  whole 

machine 100    0    0 

Interest  of  outlay  5  per  cent,  on  760f 87  10    0 

137  10    0* 


♦  The  items  of  interest,  and  wear  and  tear,  have  been  considerably  lowe»cd 
since  the  above  figures  were  calculated,  owing  to  the  simpler  and  cheaper  con^true- 
tion  of  the  apparatus. 
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Let  us  now  inquire  how  far  the  purchase  of  the  steam-plough 
promises  to  be  a  good  speculation.  Mr.  Redman  is  selling  off 
3  horses  and  13  oxen,  leaving  only  10  horses  to  perform  the  light 
tillage,  carting,  &c. : — 

The    3    horses,    remarkably  powerful    and    good      £      s.    d. 

animals,  at  40Z 120    0    0 

The  13  oxen,  worth  111,  10s.  each  at  present  prices    227  10    0 

Proceeds  of  the  sale        £347  10    0 


So  that  the  exchange  of  the  draught  animals  for  the  steam- 
plough  leaves  little  more  than  half  the  prime  cost  of  the  machine 
to  be  earned  by  its  working.  How  long,  therefore,  will  the 
machine  be  in  clearing  itself?  Well ;  in  seven  weeks  of  work, 
delays,  and  "  first  start "  mishaps,  the  actual  saving  in  the  cost 
of  ploughing  amounted  to  at  least  10^.  per  acre  on  150  acres,  that 
is,  75/.  altogether.  Of  course  the  comparison  is  made  with  the 
expense  of  horse-labour  ploughing  to  the  same  depth,  and  not  with 
the  shallow  work,  which  has  been  hitherto  effected.  In  ploughing 
for  fallows,  in  spring  tillage,  in  preparing  for  the  root  crop,  in 
summer  working  the  bare  fallow,  in  breaking  up  the  autumn 
stubbles,  will  there  not  be  a  greater  acreage  worked  than  has  been 
done  merely  in  this  "wheat-seeding?"  and,  at  the  same  propor- 
tionate economy  of  operation,  will  not  the  farmer  be  yet  more 
in  pocket  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  than  has  accrued 
during  the  aforesaid  seven  weeks?  It  appears  to  me  that,  simply 
in  the  cheapness  of  working,  the  whole  machinery  will  pay  for 
itself  in  about  a  couple  of  years,  and  this  result  is  certainly  a 
startling  one. 

Whether  the  7- inch  ploughing  will  pay  for  doing,  instead  of 
the  4i  or  5-inch,  is  scarcely  open  to  question,  there  being  such 
an  amount  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  practice ;  and  this  is 
just  a  soil  needing  deep  tillage,  and  quite  solid  enough  to  allay 
any  apprehension  as  to  the  success  of  the  wheat  sown  after  such 
ploughing.  What  precise  money  value  may  be  assigned  to  the 
additional  benefit  of  having  all  the  wheat  sown,  as  it  now  is,  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  it  could  have  been  without 
the  steam-plough  ;  what  may  be  the  value  of  an  advanced  state 
of  preparation  for  spring  cropping  and  roots  ;  the  gain  by  addi- 
tional working  of  fallows  (in  a  district  where  each  summer  stirring 
is  considered  equivalent  to  4  bushels  increase  in  the  yield  of  com). 
What,  again,  the  saving  in  cleaning  by  autumnaJ  culture  (for 
which  purpose  more  especially  the  Woolston  cultivator  is  so 
highly  regarded)  I  cannot  undertake  to  put  in  figures.  But 
whether  these  advantageous  points  be  taken  singly  or  together,  no 
doubt   remains  as   to  the  amazingly    beneficial    results   derived 

Q  2 
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from  steam-ploughing/  At  any  rate,  what  with  economical  per- 
formance, improved  work  from  the  absence  of  trampling,  and  the 
three-and-a-half-mile  per  hour  speed  of  the  implement,  the  expe- 
dition and  other  advantages  I  have  alluded  to,  it  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Redman  has  made  a  move  in  a  safe  direction  ;  and  time 
alone  can  show  what  the  effect  will  be  in  empowering  him  to 
adopt  a  higher  order  of  culture  and  a  reformed  system  of 
cropping.* 

The  present  Essay  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  summary  of 
progress  up  to  the  date  subjoined ;  and  this  must  be  its  apology 
for  not  describing  still  later  improvements ;  nearly  every  week 
producing  some  novelty  in  steam-tilling  machinery,  or  furnishing 
yet  stronger  evidence  of  its  value  to  the  farmer. 

Long  Sutton^  Lincolnshire ,  February  ^  1869. 
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Part  II. — Produce  op  Constituents  per  Acre. 

In  order  that  the  more  directly  practical  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  experiments  might  be  brought  out  more  prominently, 

•  In  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Redman  states  the  total  number  of 
acres  steam-ploughed  by  him  in  the  autumn,  and  again  during  last  spring : — 

Overtown,  near  Swindon.  17  th  May.  1859. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — The  set  of  Steam  Plough  Tackle  you  sent  me,  at  the  end  of 
September  last,  has  done  good  service :  the  more  I  use  it  the  better  am  I  satisfied 
with  steam  cultivation.  Under  no  use  of  animal  strength  could  the  land  be  left 
in  the  mild  and  healthy  state  it  at  present  presents.  1  have  60  acres  under  pre- 
paration for  roots,  which  is  in  a  very  different  condition  from  what  it  would  have 
been  had  it  been  ploughed  by  cattle,  and  altogether  different  to  what  my  land  for 
roots  has  been  at  this  time  in  former  years.  The  quantity  of  land  ploughed  by  me 
with  steam  last  autumn  was  210  acres — at  a  cost  of  112/.  10».  6<f.,  including  inci- 
dental expenses,  and  a  first  start  (this  was  accomplished  by  the  4th  January) — ^in 
50  working  days,  being  4j  acres  per  day,  which  completed  our  winter  work.  In 
future  I  hope  to  finish  all  autumn  cultivation  by  the  end  of  November.  I  again 
brought  out  the  tackle  in  March,  and  ploughed  above  40  acres  for  a  neighbour; 
since  which  I  have  ploughed  95  acres,  and  scarified  14  in  21  days,  or  about 
5f  acres  per  day.  The  cost  of  this  I  am  not  able  to  state  accurately,  as  there  are 
some  bills  not  yet  paid,  but  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  will  not  exceed  Ta, 
per  acre.  The  acreage  cost  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  much  reduced  when  you  send 
me  a  new  set  of  your  standard  apparatus  (as  there  will  be  less  liability  to 

casualties) ;  this  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  as  soon  as  convenient 

I  am,  &c, 

T.  H.  Redman. 
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attention  was  confined  in  the  former  section  of  our  Report  almost 
exclusively  to  the  nature  of  the  manures  employed,  and  to  the 
amounts  of  the  gross  produce  or  increase  of  hay  obtained  by  their 
use.  A  few  passing  remarks  only  were  made  upon  the  variable 
character  of  the  herbage,  according  to  the  description  of  manure 
employed.  But  there  are  other  aspects  of  the  subject  than  those 
hitherto  considered,  which  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
intelligent  farmer. 

The  permanent  meadow  land  of  a  farm  stands  in  a  somewhat 
isolated  position  in  regard  to  the  crops  under  tillage.  In  the  case 
of  the  rotation  crops,  the  straw  of  the  corn  ones,  the  larger  portion 
of  the  most  important  manurial  constituents  of  the  green  crops, 
frequently  the  manure  from  the  consumption  of  the  hay  of  the 
meadow  land  itself,  and  perhaps  that  from  imported  cattle-food 
also,  will,  at  least  once  in  the  course,  find  their  way  to  the  arable 
land.  But  the  meadow  land  does  not  generally  come  in  for  a  due 
share  of  restoration  of  constituents  by  the  home  manures.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  the  amount  of  constituents  actually  carried  from 
the  land,  year  by  year,  in  the  hay  crop,  has  generally  a  more  direct 
influence  on  exhaustion,  than  that  harvested  in  the  rotation 
produce. 

It  is  important  to  consider  then — what  amounts  of  the  several 
constituents  are  taken  from  an  acre  of  land  in  an  ordinary  crop  of 
hay? — what  is  the  drain  of  them,  which  the  stores  of  the  soil,  or 
the  supplies  of  other  manures,  are  called  upon  to  meet,  when  the 
produce  is  increased  by  means  of  active  portable  manures  ? — and 
further,  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  active  manurial  constituent 
nitrogen  supplied  in  such  manures,  that  is  recovered  in  the 
increase  of  crop  obtained  by  its  use  ? 

It  is  also  essential  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  action  of  dif- 
ferent manures  upon  the  grass-crop,  carefully  to  ascertain  their 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  different  plants  of  which 
the  mixed  herbage  is  made  up,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  into 
consideration  the  recognised  comparative  qualities  of  the  different 
plants  so  developed. 

Lastly,  with  a  great  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  different 
plants  developed,  and  in  the  degree  of  their  maturity  at  any  given 
time,  according  to  season  and  the  manure  employed,  it  is  obvious, 
that  there  must  be  corresponding  variation  in  the  per-centage 
oom position  of  the  complex  produce — hay.  The  influence  of  the 
•different  manures  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  hay  con- 
stitutes, therefore,  another  important  point  of  inquiry. 

It  would  perhaps,  in  some  points  of  view,  be  more  in  order  to 
•give  the  results  of  the  analyses,  and  with  them  to  consider  the 
per-centage  composition  of  the  hay,  before  treating  of  the  acreaffs 
^ield  of  the  several  constituents,  calculated  by  means  of  those 
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results  ;  but  it  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  more  convenient  to  com- 
plete the  subject  of  the  quantity  of  produce  before  commencing 
upon  that  of  quality. 

Having,  therefore,  in  Part  I.,  considered  the  acreage  amounts  of 
the  (jrross  produce,  or  haf/,  attention  will  be  directed  in  the  present 
section  (Part  II,)  to  the  acreage  quantities  of  certain  constituents^ 
or  classes  of  constituents,  obtained  by  the  different  manures. 

Part  III.  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  one  element  of 
quality,  namely,  that  of  the  description  and  proportion  of  the 
different  plants  developed. 

Lastly,  in  Part  IV.,  the  per-centage  composition  of  the  complex 
produce — hay,  will  be  considered. 


The  particulars  relating  to  the  amount  of  the  several  con- 
stituents, per  acre,  contained  in  the  produce  by  the  different 
manures,  are  given  in  a  series  of  Tables,  as  follow  : — 

In  Table  III. — The  produce  of  hay,  per  acre,  calculated  in  lbs., 
as  the  basis  of  the  succeeding  Tables. 

In  Table  IV. — The  produce  of  total  dry  substance,  per  acre, 
in  lbs. 

In  Table  V. — The  mineral  matter  (ash),  per  acre,  in  lbs. 

In  Table  VI. — The  nitrogen  in  the  total  produce,  per  acre,  in  lbs. 

In  Table  VII. — Tlie  nitrogen  in  the  increase  by  manure,  per 
acre,  in  lbs. 

In  Table  VIII. — ^The  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  recovered  in 
increase,  for  100  parts  supplied  in  manure. 

1.   TJie  Dry  Matter  per  Acre. 

On  the  amounts  of  dry  matter,  per  acre  (Table  IV.),  a  very  few 
observations  will  suffice.  Taking  the  average  of  the  three  years 
over  which  the  experiments  extended,  the  annual  yield  of  dry 
matter  was,  without  manure,  almost  exactly  a  ton  per  acre.  This 
is  slightly  under  the  amount  obtained,  without  manure,  in  wheat 
(corn  and  straw  together),  taking  the  average  of  fourteen  years  of 
the  consecutive  growth  on  the  same  land ;  and  it  is  several 
hundredweights  below  that  obtained  in  barley,  without  manure, 
taking  the  average  of  six  years'  consecutive  growth  on  the  same 
land. 

By  means  of  manwes,  the  yield  of  dry  matter,  per  acre,  in  the 
hay  crop,  was  in  several  of  the  experiments  considerably  more  than 
doubled.  The  increased  ])roduce  of  dry  matter  was  thus  great — 
indeed  the  greatest — where  no  carbonaceous  manure  whatever  was 
employed.  It  may  be  reckoned  that  the  dry  substance  of  the  hay 
would  contain  about  40  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Adopting  this 
estimate,  there  would  be  about  900  lbs.  of  carbon  assimilated  per 

acre, 
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acre,  in  the  average  annual  produce  of  the  unmanured  land.  Where 
an  enormous  amount  of  organic  matter,  rich  in  carbon,  was  supplied 
in  the  form  of  sawdust,  little  or  no  increased  assimilation  of  carbon 
took  place ;  where  a  still  larger  quantity  was  employed  in  the 
form  of  farm-yard  manure  (in  admixture,  therefore,  with  other 
active  manurial  matters),  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
assimilation  of  carbon.  But,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  farm-yard  manure  itself  was  the  source  of  the 
increased  amount  of  carbon  fixed,  or,  at  any  rate,  whether  its 
supply  of  that  substance  (in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  or  other- 
wise) has  been  at  all  essential. 

Thus,  it  was  by  means  of  mixtures  of  mineral  manures  and 
ammoniacal  salts,  without  the  direct  supply  of  any  carbon, 
that  the  greatest  increased  assimilation  of  that  substance  was 
obtained.  For  instance,  on  plots  10  and  13,  there  was  an  average 
of  about  1^  tons  of  increase  of  dry  substance  per  acre,  per  annum, 
by  the  use  of  the  mixed  mineral  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts. 
This  amount  of  gross  dry  increase  represents  an  increased  assimi- 
lation of  carbon,  by  about  12  cwts.  per  acre  per  annum,  without 
the  supply  of  any  in  the  manure.  To  this  enormous  extent, 
therefore,  have  these  /ion-car bon-yiel ding  manures  enabled  the 
plants,  either  by  their  roots  or  their  leaves,  to  draw  that  element, 
so  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  respiration,  and  for  the 
fattening  of  our  animals,  from  the  atmosphere : — into  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  ever-constant  revolutions  of  organic  nature, 
it  had  been  emitted  by  the  combustion  or  decomposition  of  the 
products  of  former  vegetation,  or  by  the  respiration  of  animals 
fed  on  former  crops  : — and  into  which,  it  is  destined  to  be  returned 
by  the  same  means,  as  the  resource  of  future  vegetable  growth. 

It  was  seen,  how  unavailing  were  mineral  manures  alone  ma- 
terially to  increase  the  growth  of  the  Graminaceous  hay-plants. 
That  is  to  say,  by  their  supply  alone,  these  plants  were  not 
enabled  to  assimilate  an  increased  amount  of  either  nitrogen  or 
carbon  from  natural  sources.  Nor  did  the  supply  of  one  of  these 
elements  —  carbon  —  enable  the  plants  to  draw  from  natural 
sources  an  increased  amount  of  the  other  element — nitrogen.  On 
the  other  hand,  provided  there  were  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessary 
mineral  constituents,  the  supply  of  the  element  nitrogen^  in  an 
available  form  of  combination,  increased  enormously  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  atmospheric  constituent  carbon.  It  may  be  re- 
marked in  passing,  that  a  very  similar  result  is  observed  when 
nitrogenous  manures  are  employed  for  the  Graminaceous  crops  of 
our  rotations.  Not  that  no  other  crops  are  found  to  assimilate 
an  increased  amount  of  carbon  without  its  supply  in  manure, 
when  they  have  a  sufficiency  of  mineral  constituents  and  avail- 
able nitrogen  within  the  «oil.     But  compared  with  others,  the 
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Graminaceous  crops  appear  to  be  the  most  strikingly  independent 
of  any  artificial  carbonaceous  supply. 

2.   Jlie  Mineral  Matter  per  Acre. 

The  average  annual  yield  per  acre  of  mineral  matter  TTable  V.) 
was,  in  the  unmanured  liay-crop^  158J  lbs.  This,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  about  1^  times  as  much  as  was  contained  in  the 
annual  unmanured  produce  of  either  wheat  or  barley. 

By  the  use  of  ammoniacal  salts  alone,  an  average  of  223]^  lbs., 
or  about  2  cwts.  of  mineral  matter,  was  annually  taken  from  the 
land  in  the  hay-crop.  This,  again,  is  from  1^  to  IJ  times  as 
much  as  was  removed  in  either  wheat  or  barley  when  similarly 
manured  ;  that  is,  by  ammoniacal  salts  alone.  By  the  addition 
of  mineral  manures  to  the  same  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts,  the 
quantity  of  mineral  matter  annually  taken  off  the  land  in  the 
hay-crop  was  increased  to  nearly  4  cwts.  per  acre.  Against  this 
amount,  farm-yard  manure  gave  an  average  of  only  306f  lbs.  of 
mineral  matter  in  its  annual  yield  of  hay,  notwithstanding  that  it 
itself  contained  not  only  a  very  large  amount  of  mineral  con- 
stituents, but  of  nitrogen  also,  which  is  so  essential  to  bring  them 
into  play.  This  comparatively  defective  action  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  farm-yard  manure  is,  doubtless,  owing  in  great  measure 
to  the  slow  liberation  of  both  the  nitrogen  and  the  mineral 
matter  supplied  in  that  form.  When  ammoniacal  salts  were  used 
in  addition  to  the  farm^yard  manure,  still  only  3 74 J  lbs.  pf 
mineral  matter  were  annually  taken  from  the  land ;  that  is  to  say, 
still  considerably  less  than  when  the  whole  of  both  the  nitrogen 
and  the  mineral  matter  were  provided  in  a  more  readily  available 
condition. 

It  is  more  particularly  in  potash,'*  that  the  hay-crop  is  more 
exhausting  than  what  might  be  called  a  corresponding  produce  of 
either  wheat  or  barley.  In  relation  to  this  point,  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  fact,  that,  as  practice  goes,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  notable  proportion  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  the 
magnesia,  almost  the  whole  of  the  silica,  and  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  both  the  lime  and  the  potash,  taken  from  the  land  in 
the  wheat  and  the  barley  crops,  will,  at  some  period  of  the  rota- 
tion, be  returned  to  it,  in  the  home-manures  to  which  the  straw 
of  these  crops  has  contributed.  But,  in  the  case  of  meadouyland 
associated  with  land  under  tillage,  it  is  by  no  means  so  probable, 

*  Independently  of  the  fact  that  an  ordinary  hay-crop  will  contain  more  mineral 
matter  than  the  com  and  the  straw  of  an  ordinary  wheat  or  barley  crop,  the  ash 
of  tJie  hay  contains  about  twice  as  high  a  per>centage  of  potash,  as  that  of  the 
gross  produce  (corn  and  straw)  of  wheat  or  bar  let/.  But  further  particulars  will  be 
given  regarding  the  individual  mineral  constituents  of  the  hay-crop,  in  Part  IV.  of 
our  Paper. 
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that  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  bay  will,  in  anything  like  a 
corresponding  degree,  find  their  way  back  from  whence  they  came. 
It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that,  according  to  current  practice, 
the  meadow-land  will  be  much  more  liable  than  the  arable  to 
become  deficient  in  a  due  provision  of  the  necessary  mineral  con- 
stituents. These  considerations  show  that  both  the  wheat  and 
the  barley-crops  may,  with  comparative  impunity,  be  kept  up 
to  a  high  point  of  productiveness  by  means  of  forcing  portable 
manures,  provided  only  that  the  crops  of  the  course,  as  a  whole, 
receive  their  due  share  of  the  home  manures.  It  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  equally  obvious,  that  similar  means  are  not  applicable 
for  the  production  of  full  crops  of  hay,  unless  similar  conditions 
be  provided ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  the  meadow,  in  its  turn,  receive 
a  due  proportion  of  the  home  manures. 

Where,  however,  grass  is  grown  for  hay  by  those  holding  little 
or  no  arable  land,  it  is  generally  for  the  supply  of  a  neighbouring 
town ;  and  in  such  cases  a  liberal  amount  of  stable  and  other 
town-manures  is  generally  brought  upon  the  land.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  additional  use  of  the  more  active  portable 
manures,  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  advantageous. 

3.   The  Nitrogen  per  Acre, 

Attention  must  now  be  directed  to  the  acreage  yield  in  the  hay 
of  tlie  important  constituent  nitrogen.  In  the  experiments  under 
consideration,  the  annual  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  taking  the 
average  result  of  3  years^  was,  wititout  manure^  398  lbs.  (see 
TabljB  VI.).  By  the  side  of  this  amount  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  the  average  of  14  consecutive  years  of  unmanured  wheat  gave 
30'7  lbs. ;  and  that  of  6  consecutive  years  of  unmanured  barletfj 
26*5  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

From  these  figures  it  appears,  that  the  hay-crop  (so  far  as  the 
experiment  has  yet  extended)  has  given  from  one- third  to  one- 
half  more  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum,  without  manure,  than 
either  wheat  or  barley.  Part  of  this  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the 
hay-crop,  though  probably  not  the  whole  of  it,  is  due  to  the  fact, 
that  the  mixed  herbage  of  the  hay  comprised  a  number  of 
Leguminous  plants,  which  contain  a  higher  per-centage  of  nitro- 
gen, and  have  apparently  greater  powera  of  assimilating  it  from 
natural  sources,  than  the  Graminaceous  ones.  Indeed,  where 
mineral  manures  alone  were  employed  (Plot  8),  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  the  development  of  Leguminous  plants  was  greater 
than  on  any  of  the  other  plots,  there  was  an  average  of  56*6  lbs. 
per  acre  per  annum  of  nitrogen,  without  the  supply  of  it  in 
manure,  instead  of  only  39*8  lbs.  without  manure  of  any  kind. 
Thus,  without  the  addition  of  any  nitrogenous  manure,  there  was 
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here  an  average  annual  increase  of  16*8  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 
But  this  increased  yield  of  nitrogen  obtained  by  the  use  of 
mineral  manures,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  not  due  to  an  increased 
development  of  the  Graminaceous^  but  to  that  of  the  Leguminous 
portion  of  the  herbage.  In  fact,  the  annual  yield  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  in  this  case,  where  the  Leguminous  plants  comparatively  so 
much  predominated,  was  nearly  double  that  which  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  continuously  unmanured  cereal  crops  of  the  arable 
land. 

The  next  point  of  consideration  in  regard  to  the  nitrogen- 
statistics  of  the  hay-crop^  is  one  of  great  interest,  both  in  a 
practical  and  scientific  point  of  view ;  namely,  that  of  the  relation 
of  the  nitrogen  in  the  increase,  to  that  in  the  manure  employed 
to  produce  it.  Tables  VII.  and  VIII.  illustrate  this  part  of  the 
subject.  Table  VII.  shows  the  actual  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the 
produce  (in  lbs.  per  acre),  where  it  was  supplied  in  manure. 
Table  VIII.  shows  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  recovered,  in  the 
increase,  for  100  of  it  supplied  in  manure.  But  in  both  Tables 
two  sets  of  columns  are  given.  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the 
increase  of  nitrogen  over  that  in  the  unmanured  produce,  and  the 
second  to  the  increase  over  that  in  the  produce  by  the  "  mixed 
mineral  manure J^  The  reader  has  thus  the  facts  put  before  him 
in  two  aspects.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  from  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  experiments,  that  the 
only  legitimate  mode  of  estimating  the  amount,  or  proportion,  of 
nitrogen  recovered  in  the  increase  of  hay,  for  a  given  amount  of 
it  supplied  in  the  manure,  will  be  to  assume  the  nitrogen  o^  the 
unmanured,  and  not  that  of  the  mineral  manured  produce,  as  the 
standard  or  normal  yield,  upon  which  to  calculate  the  increase 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrogenous  manure,  whether  this  be 
used  alone,  or  in  addition  to  mineral  manures. 

Thus,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  increase,  both  of  gross 
produce  and  of  nitrogen,  was,  when  mineral  manures  alone  were 
employed,  due  to  an  increased  development  of  Leguminous  plants. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  nitrogenous  manures  were  used,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  mineral  manures,  the  increase  was 
due  to  the  increased  development  of  the  Graminaceous  herbage 
only.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  whole 
increase  by  the  combined  action  of  both  nitrogenous  and  mineral 
manures  (it  being  almost  entirely  graminaceous),  must  be  supposed 
to  be  due,  so  far  as  the  resources  of  nitrogen  are  concerned,  to  that 
artificially  supplied  in  the  manure.  That  is  to  say,  bearing  in 
mind  the  difference  in  the  description  and  composition  of  the 
herbage  grown  by  mineral  manures  alone,  and  by  mineral  ma^ 
nures  in  aidmixture  with  nitrogenous  ones,  the  influence  of  the 
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addition  of  the  nitrogen  is  not  represented  simply  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  prominently  Leguminous  produce  by  mineral 
manures  alone,  and  the  almost  exclusively  Graminaceous  produce, 
when  nitrogenous  as  well  as  mineral  manures  are  employed.  It 
-will  be  obviously  much  nearer  the  truth  to  assume,  that  the  arti- 
ficially supplied  nitrogen — whether  employed  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  mineral  manures — was  engaged  in  the  production 
of  at  least  the  whole  amount  of  increase  above  the  produce  vnth- 
out  manure. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  even  this  mode  of  estimate, 
the  degree  in  which  the  artificially-supplied  nitrogen  has  been 
involved  in  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  produce,  is  some- 
what understated.  For,  even  the  unmanured  produce  contained 
more  of  the  highly-nitrogenized  Leguminous  herbage,  than  did  that 
grown  by  either  ammoniacal  salts  alone,  or  by  ammoniacal  salts 
in  conjunction  with  mineral  manure.  Hence,  it  might  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  point  beyond  which  the  artificially-supplied 
nitrogen  became  involved  in  the  production  of  Graminaceous  in- 
crease, would  be  even  heloio  that  represented  by  the  acreage  yield 
of  nitrogen  without  manure.  For,  that  amount  depended  ma- 
terially upon  the  quantity  of  the  highly  Leguminous  herbage  in 
the  unmanured  produce,  which  was  at  once  diminished  on  the 
addition  of  nitrogenous  manures. 

For  the  above  reasons,  then,  it  is  assumed  that,  at  least  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  produce  by  nitrogenous  manures 
beyond  that  yielded  on  the  unmanured  plot  may  be  calculated  as 
due,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  that  which  was  artificially  supplied — 
whether  or  not  the  nitrogen  was  so  supplied  alone,  or  was  aided 
in  its  action  by  conjunction  with  mineral  manures.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  freely  granted,  that  the  legitimacy  of  any  estimates 
regarding  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  by  manure 
which  is  involved  in  the  increase  obtained  by  its  use,  must  rest 
entirely  on  that  of  the  assumption  made  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
whole  nitrogen  of  the  produce,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to 
natural  sources.  It  is  not,  indeed,  possible,  to  obtain  actual  proof, 
that  produce  grown  by  nitrogenous  manures  has  really  assimi- 
lated neither  more  nor  less  of  nitrogen  from  other  sources,  than 
that  grown  without  them.  It  might  be  supposed  that,  with  a 
ready  supply  of  available  nitrogen  within  a  limited  range  of  the 
soil,  the  plants  would  draw  less  upon  the  natural  or  unaided  re- 
sources. On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  assumed  that,  with  the 
increased  vigour  of  growth  due  to  nitrogenous  manure,  the  feeders 
of  the  plant  would  be  so  extended,  both  above  and  under  ground, 
as  to  increase  its  command  over  the  natural  resources  of  available 
nitrogen.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  best  estimate  to 
which  our  judgment  can  lead,  cannot,  after  all,  be  looked  upon 
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as  representing  with  certainty,  the  exact  proportions  in  which  the 
nitrogen  of  the  manured  produce  has,  in  point  of  fact,  been 
obtained  from  the  natural  and  the  artificial  sources  respectively. 
These  observations  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  degree  of  reserva- 
tion with  which  the  figures  in  the  Tables,  and  the  arguments 
founded  upon  them,  should  be  accepted. 

In  regard  to  the  figures  in  Table  VII.,  which  show  in  lbs.  the 
actual  increase  of  nitrogen  per  acre  by  its  use  in  manure^  it  should  be 
explained,  that,  where  400  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  salts,  or  550  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  were  employed  per  acre,  it  is  estimated  that 
82  lbs.  of  nitrogen  were  thereby  supplied.  The  275  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  is,  of  course,  assumed  to  supply  half,  and  the 
800  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  salts  double  that  amount.  The  2000  lbs. 
of  sawdust,  according  to  direct  analysis,  would  contain  only 
4i  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  It  is,  then,  to  these  amounts  of  nitrogen 
supplied^  that  those  recorded  in  the  Table  as  increase^  are  to  be 
respectively  referred. 

But  it  is  in  Table  VIII.,  where  the  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the 
produce  is,  for  each  experiment,  calculated  in  relation  to  100 
parts  of  it  supplied  in  manure,  that  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen 
assumed  to  be  recovered,  to  that  supplied,  is  brought  to  view  the 
most  clearly. 

W^here  ammoniacal  salts  were  used  alone  (see  upper  Division 
of  Table  VIII.),  there  was,  taking  the  average  of  the  three  years, 
only  27*7  jier  cent,  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  recovered  in  the 
increase.  And  where  the  ammoniacal  salts  and  sawdust  were 
used,  there  was  somewhat  less  still  recovered,  namely,  24'5  per 
cent. 

The  nitrate  of  soda,  which  was  employed  in  one  season  only, 
and  then  sown  somewhat  disadvantageously  late,  when  it  was 
used  alone,  returned  in  the  increase  of  produce  nearly  the  same 
proportion  of  its  nitrogen  as  the  ammoniacal  salts  (as  just 
quoted) — namely,  23*8  per  cent,  when  the  smaller  amount,  and 
25*8  when  the  larger  amount  of  the  salt  was  used.  But  in  refer- 
ence to  this  result,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen  in  the  hay  grown  by  the  nitrate,  was  notably  higher  than 
in  that  grown  by  the  ammoniacal  salts  in  the  same  season  ;  in 
fact,  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  former  was  somewhat 
abnormally  high. 

The  result  was,  then,  that  where  either  ammoniacal  salts  or 
nitrate  of  soda  were  employed  without  the  aid  of  the  mineral 
manure,  there  was  only  about  onefourth  of  the  supplied  nitrogen 
recovered  in  the  immediate  increase  of  the  hay-crop. 

In  connexion  with  the  result  just  stated,  attention  may  be 
called  to  the  fact,  that  if,  where  both  mineral  and  nitrogenous 
manures  are  employed  (see  lower  Division  of  Table  VIII.),  the 
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increase  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce  by  the  use  of  it  in  manure 
is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  so  much  only  as  was  over  and 
above  that  yielded  by  the  mineral  manures  alone,  there  would 
then  appear  to  be  only  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  sup- 
plied nitrogen  recovered  as  when  the  nitrogenous  manures  were 
used  alone,  and  the  increase  of  nitrogen  then  calculated  over  that 
in  the  unmanured  crop.  Thus,  taking,  as  supposed,  the  yield  of 
nitrogen  by  the  mineral  manures  alone  as  the  basis  of  the  calcu- 
lation, the  increase  obtained  by  the  super-addition  of  the  400  lbs. 
of  ammoniacal  salts  will  have  returned  only  30  per  cent. ;  that 
by  the  400  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  salts,  and  2000  lbs.  of  sawdust, 
only  24-1  per  cent. ;  that  by  the  400  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  salts  and 
2000  lbs.  of  cut  wheat-straw,  only  28*8  per  cent. ;  and  that  by 
the  800  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  salts,  35*5  per  cent.,  of  the  sup- 
plied nitrogen.  In  regard  to  the  fact,  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  recovered  (35'5  per 
cent.)  when  the  extravagant  amount  of  800  lbs.  of  ammoniacal 
salts  per  acre  was  employed,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  result  is 
due  to  an  extremely  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce, 
and  not  to  a  favourable  proportion  of  increase.  The  larger 
return  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  is,  therefore,  though  an  apparent, 
yet  only  a  questionable  advantage.  Adopting  the  same  mode  of 
calculation  as  above,  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  mineral 
manures  gave  a  less  favourable  result  than  that  of  ammoniacal 
salts.  When  41  lbs.  of  nitrogen  were  employed  in  the  form  of 
nitrate,  there  were  only  17*7  per  cent.  ;  and  when  82  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  were  so  provided,  there  were  only  21*2  per  cent,  of  the 
supplied  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  increase. 

But,  reckoning,  as  has  been  shown  it  would  be  more  proper  to 
do,  that  tlie  whole  of  the  nitrogen  obtained  by  the  conjoint  action 
of  the  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures  beyond  that  yielded 
without  manure,  has  probably  been  due  to  that  artificially  sup- 
plied, the  proportional  return  in  the  immediate  increase  then 
appears  to  be  much  greater.  On  this  mode  of  estimation,  the 
400  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  salts  (with  mineral  manure)  have  re- 
turned in  the  increase  50*5  per  cent. ;  the  400  lbs.  of  ammoniacal 
salts  and  2000  lbs.  of  sawdust  (with  mineral  manure)  43*5  per 
cent. ;  the  400  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  salts  and  2000  lbs.  of  cut  wheat- 
straw  (with  mineral  manure)  46*5  per  cent. ;  the  800  lbs.  of  am- 
moniacal salts  (with  mineral  manure)  45*8  per  cent. ;  the  275  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  (with  mineral  manure)  59*9  percent. ;  and  the 
550  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  so<la  (with  mineral  manure)  42*3  per  cent, 
of  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  results  just  quoted,  there  were  about 
48  per  cent,  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  immediate 
increase  of  the  hav-crop,  when  the  nitrogenous  manure  was  asso- 
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ciated  with  a  liberal  provision  of  the  necessary  mineral  consti- 
tuents. Such  at  any  rate  is  the  result,  on  the  assumption  that 
as  much  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  produce  as  was  in  excess  of  that 
obtained  without  manure^  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  which  was 
artificially  supplied.  When,  however,  the  same  nitrogenous 
manures  were  employed  without  the  aid  of  mineral  manures, 
only  about  half  as  much  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  appeared  to  be 
recovered  in  the  immediate  increase.  There  was,  moreover,  little 
more  than  half  as  much  of  the  supplied  nitro<ren  estimated  as 
recovered,  if,  when  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures  were  used 
together,  the  yield  of  nitrogen  by  the  mineral  manures  alonCy 
instead  of  that  without  manure^  were  assumed  to  represent  the 
amount  obtained  from  natural  sources.  But,  even  though  the  larger 
amount  may  more  nearly  represent  the  actual  proportion  of  the 
supplied  nitrogen  which  was  recovered  in  the  increase  when 
mineral  manures  were  also  used,  it  will  be,  at  the  same  time, 
obvious  that,  in  a  certain  practical  sense,  the  only  gain  of  nitro- 
gen in  produce  by  the  addition  of  it  to  mineral  manures,  is 
that  amount  beyond  what  would  have  been  obtained  by  the 
mineral  manures  alone. 

On  other  occasions  it  has  been  shown,  that,  in  the  growth  of 
full  crops  of  either  wheat  or  barley  by  the  direct  application 
of  nitrogenous  manures,  little  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  sup- 
plied nitrogen  could  be  estimated  as  recovered  in  the  immediate 
increase  obtained.  It  might  perhaps  be  anticipated,  that  the 
result  would  be  different  in  the  case  of  the  hay-crop.  Not  only 
are  but  few  of  the  plants  composing  it  fully  ripe  at  the  time  of 
being  cut,  but  their  roots  have  a  much  more  complete  possession 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  superficial  layers  of  soil.  So  far  as  the 
experiments  have  yet  extended,  the  hay-crop  does  not  appear  to 
return  in  its  immediate  increase,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  sup- 
plied nitrogen  compared  with  wheat  or  barley,  than  might 
perhaps  with  reason  be  attributed  to  the  more  extended  distri- 
bution of  the  feeders  of  the  crop  on  a  given  area  of  land. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  evidence  as  yet  at  command,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  grass-crop,  as  in  that  of  the  ripened  cereal 
grains,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  expensive  constituent — 
nitrogen — which  may  be  supplied  in  manure,  has  to  be  reckoned 
as  unrecovered  in  either  the  immediate  or  the  closely-succeeding 
increase  of  crop. 

The  possible  explanations  of  this  loss  of  nitrogen — real  or 
apparent  as  the  case  may  be — are  numerous  ;  but  they  are  more 
or  less  within  the  reach  of  careful  and  extended  experimental 
inquiry.  It  may  be  supposed — that  a  portion  of  the  unrecovered 
amount  of  nitrogen  is,  in  some  form,  drained  away  and  lost? — that 
the  supplied  nitrogenous  compound  is  transformed  in  the  soil, 
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and  nitrogen  in  some  form  evaporated  ? — that  a  portion  remains  in 
the  soil  in  some  fixed  and  unavailable  state  of  combination  ? — that 
ammonia,  or  some  other  compound  of  nitroo:en,  or  free  nitrogen 
itself,  is  given  off  during  the  growth  of  the  plant  ? — or,  it  may  be, 
that  the  range  of  distribution  of  th(j  supplied  nitrogen,  and  its 
state  of  combination  within  the  soil,  are  alone  sufficient  obstacles 
to  its  being  taken  up  in  larger  proportion  by  the  immediate  crop? 
Should  the  last  supposition  afford  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
facts  observed,  the  assumed  loss  would  be  one  but  in  appearance 
merely.  The  farmer  might  then  still  hope  to  reap  the  whole 
benefit  of  his  costly  nitrogenous  manures,  in  the  course  of  time, 
in  succeeding  crops.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  facts  that  have  been 
recorded  afford  additional  confirmation  of  the  opinion  so  fre- 
quently insisted  upon,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Graminaceous 
plants  which  we  cultivate,  a  full  crop  is  obtained  only  when 
there  is  a  liberal  provision  of  available  nitrogen  within  the  soil ; 
and,  further,  that  when  this  provision  is  made  by  means  of 
direct  nitrogenous  manures,  a  large  proportion  of  the  so-supplied 
nitrogen  will  remain  unrecovered  in  the  increase  oj' crop,  at  least 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 


The  main  facts  elicited  on  a  consideration  of  the  acreage  yield 
in  the  hay-crop^  of  some  of  its  important  constituents^  or  classes 
of  constituents,  according  to  the  condition  of  manuring,  may 
be  summed  up  as  follow : — 

1.  The  average  annual  produce  of  Total  Dry  Substance,  in  the 
unmanured  meadow-hay-cropy  was  about  1  ton  per  acre,  which 
would  contain  about  900  lbs.  of  carbon.  These  amounts  are 
somewhat  less  than  were  annually  obtained  vnthout  manure  in 
either  ivheat  or  barley. 

2.  Purely  carbonaceous  manures  did  not  appear  to  increase  the 
assimilation  by  the  Graminaceous  herbage  of  either  carbon  or 
nitrogen, 

3.  Purely  mineral  manures  induced  little  or  no  increased  assi- 
milation of  either  carbon  or  nitrogen  by  the  Graminaceous,  but  a 
considerable  amount  by  the  Leguminous  herbage. 

4  Specially  nitrogenous  manures,  such  as  ammoniacal  salts,  even 
when  used  alone,  notably  increased  the  assimilation  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen  by  the  Graminaceous,  but  not  by  the  Leguminous 
herbage. 

5.  By  means  of  manures  supplying  both  mineral  constituents  and 
nitrogen,  but  no  carbon,  there  was  an  annual  increase  of  Grami" 
naceous  produce,  equal  to  about  IJ  ton  of  dry  substance  per 
acre,  which  would  contain  about  12  cwts.  of  carbon, 

6.  The  annual  yield  of  mineral  constituents  in  the  unmanured 
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hay-crop  was  nearly  IJ  cwt.  This  amount  is  about  one  and 
a-half  times  as  much  as  was  contained  in  either  wheat  or  barley 
when  unmanured. 

7.  By  means  of  mineral  manure  alone^  or  ammoniacal  salts  alone^ 
the  annual  yield  of  mineral  matter  in  the  haj-crop  was  raised  to 
about  2  cwts.  per  acre ;  and  by  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manure 
comhined^  to  about  4  cwts.  per  acre. 

8.  It  is  particularly  in  potash^  that  the  hay-crop  is  more  ex- 
haustive of  soil-constituents,  than  either  wheat  or  barley. 

9.  Owing  to  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  mineral  con- 
stituents taken  from  the  land  in  the  hay-crop — to  the  less  regular 
return  of  them  by  the  home  manures — and  to  the  less  exposure  of 
the  soil  in  the  case  of  meadow-land — more  special  attention  is 
required  to  prevent  its  practical  exhaustion  of  soil-constituents, 
than  in  the  case  of  arable-rotation-land, 

10.  The  annual  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre  was,  in  the  unmanured 
hay-crop,  nearly  40  lbs.  This  is  from  one-third  to  one-half  more 
than  was  annually  obtained  in  unmanured  wheat  or  barley. 

11.  The  hay  grown  by  mineral  manures  alonCy  yielded  consi- 
derably more  nitrogen  per  acre  than  that  grown  without  manure. 
The  increased  amount  was  due  to  an  increased  growth  of  the 
Leguminous,  and  not  of  the  Graminaceous  herbage. 

12.  Nitrogenous  manures  alone  (ammoniacal  salts  and  nitrate  of 
soda)  gave  an  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce  equal  to  only 
about  one-fourth  of  that  supplied  in  the  manure. 

13.  Mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures  combined  gave  an  in- 
creased produce  of  nitrogen  equal  to  from  45  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure.  Wheat  and  barley,  under 
similar  circumstances,  gave  an  increased  produce  of  nitrogen 
equal  to  rather  more  than  40  per  cent  of  that  supplied  in  the 
manure.  The  rather  more  favourable  result  with  the  hay-crop  is 
not  more  than  is  probably  attributable  to  the  more  complete  dis- 
tribution of  the  under-ground  feeders  of  the  crop. 

14.  In  the  case  of  the  meadow-grasses,  as  in  that  of  the  Grami'- 
naceous  plants  grown  in  rotation,  the  growth  was  much  increased 
by  direct  nitrogenous  manures  ;  and,  in  both  cases,  from  60  to  60 
per  cent,  of  the  sujiplied  nitrogen  remained  unrecovered  in  either 
the  immediate,  or  the  closely-succeeding  increase  of  crop. 


Part  III. — Description  of  Plants  developed  by  different 

Manures. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  of  the  effects  of 
the  different  descriptions  of  manure,  upon  the  complex  herbage 
of  which  the  experimental  meadow  was  composed,  was  the  very 
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varying  degree  in  which  they  respectively  developed  the  different 
kinds  of  plants. 

Allusion  has  already  frequently  been  made,  in  a  cursory  way, 
to  the  greater  development  of  the  Leguminous  herbage  by  purely 
mineral  manures^  and  to  that  of  the  Graminaceous  plants,  or 
natural  grasses  commonly  so-called,  by  characteristically  nitro^ 
genous  manures.  In  fact,  the  plots  had  each  so  distinctive  a 
character  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  different  plants,  that  the 
experimental  ground  looked  almost  as  much  as  if  it  were  devoted 
to  trials  with  different  seeds  as  with  different  manures.  So 
striking  and  characteristic,  indeed,  were  the  effects  produced 
in  this  respect,  that,  in  1857  and  1858,  the  subject  was  thought 
of  sufficient  interest  to  induce  us  to  request  the  examination 
of  the  plots  by  Professor  Henfrey,  to  which  he  kindly  assented. 

An  endeavour  was  also  made  in  the  second  year,  1857,  to  sepa- 
rate, and  determine,  the  proportion  of  the  different  plants  in  care- 
fully averaged  and  weighed  samples,  taken  from  the  several  plots 
as  soon  as  the  grass  was  cut.  Taking  advantage  of  the  expe- 
rience gained  in  this  first  trial,  the  separations  have  been  carried 
out  more  carefully  in  the  case  of  the  produce  on  some  of  the 
most  important  plots  in  the  third  season,  1858.  The  results  of 
these  separations  are  recorded  in  detail  in  Table  IX.,  p.  250, 
and  in  a  summary  form  in  Table  X.,  p.  252  ;  and  it  is  the  con- 
sideration of  those  results  that  will  constitute  the  subject  of  this 
Third  Part  of  our  Report. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  making  the  separations  and  esti- 
mations may  be  shortly  explained.  As  soon  as  the  grass  on  a 
plot  was  cut  down,  samples  were  taken  from  many  parts  of  it. 
These  were  carefully  intermixed  in  such  manner  as  to  shake  out 
as  little  seed  as  possible ;  and  then,  from  the  whole,  a  certain 
quantity  was  weighed  out  to  be  further  operated  upon.  Charac- 
teristic specimens  of  each  of  the  plants  in  Jloioer  or  seed^  or  in 
other  conditions  in  which  they  could  be  recognised,  were  then 
selected  as  types  ;  and  a  number  of  boys  were  set  to  pick  from 
the  weighed  sample,  all  they  could  find  to  correspond  with  these 
types.  The  remainder  consisted  chiefly  of  detached  foliage^  and 
undeveloped  sterns^  which  was  then  separated  into  four  or  five 
different  lots,  according  to  types  selected  to  the  best  of  our 
judgment.  Each  weighed  sample  was  thus  divided  into  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  different  descriptions  of  herbage.  The  weight 
of  each  of  the  selected  portions  was  afterwards  taken — all  in  an 
equal  condition  of  dryness.  The  weights  so  obtained,  of  the 
respective  grasses,  or  other  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  in  the  ori- 
ginal weighed  sample  from  the  plot,  were  then  calculated  into  their 
percentage  relation  to  the  collective  weight  of  the  whole  of  the 
separated  portions  in  their  partially  dried  state.     It  is  the  results 
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so  obtained  that  are  recorded  in  the  Tables.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, that  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  of  Pennsylvania,, 
for  the  superintendence  of  the  Botanical  part  of  the  inquiry. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  absolute  exactness  in  tjie  determination 
of  the  proportions  in  which  the  different  plants  really  occurred 
on  the  respective  plots,  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  attain.  If 
the  bulk  of  the  sample  taken  were  so  large  as  to  exclude  all  pos- 
sible doubt  of  its  being  a  fair  average  of  the  whole  produce,  the 
labour  of  the  separations  would  be  so  great  as  to  be  almost  im- 
practicable. There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  Tables  do,  ia 
the  main,  very  closely  represent  the  facts.  They  do  so,  at  any 
rate,  quite  sufficiently  to  bring  very  strikingly  to  view  the  most 
characteristic  and  important  distinctions  that  were  observed  to  be. 
developed. 

In  the  respective  columns  of  the  Table  of  detail  (IX.)  are 
given : — 

1st.    The  Botanical  names  of  the  plants. 

2nd.  The  Common  or  English  names. 

3rd.    The  percentage  proportions  of  each  plant,  &c.,  on  some* 

of  the  most  important  of  the  experimental  plots. 
4th.    Notes   taken  on    a   comparative    examination  of   the- 
specimens. 

The  plots  selected  for  the  Botanical  analysis  of  their  produce 
were : — 

Plot    1.  Unmanured. 

Plot    4.  With  ammoniacal  salts  alone. 

Plot    8.  With  the  "  mixed  mineral  manure  "  *  alone. 

Plot  10.  With  the  "  mixed  mineral  manure,"  and  ammoni- 
acal salts. 

Plot  13.  With  the  "  mixed  mineral  manure"  and  the  double- 
quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts. 

Plot  16.  With  farmyard  manure. 

Plot  17.  With  farmyard  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts. 

The  separated  plants  are  classified  into : — 

1st.  Graminaceous   herbage  (Grasses  commonly  so  called)^ 

in  culm,  bearing  flower  or  seed. 
2nd.  Graminaceous  herbage,  detached  leaf  and  undeveloped 

stem. 
3rd.  Leguminous  herbage. 
4th.  Miscellaneous  herbage,  chiefly  weeds. 

Within  each  of  these  classes,  the  plants  are  enumerated  in  the 
Table,  in  the  order  in  which  they  respectively  occurred  in  the  largest 

♦  For  full  description  of  the  "  Mixed  Mineral  Manure"  gee  Part  I.  of  thift 
P^per,  vpl.  xix.^  p.  556  of  this  Joamal. 
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proportion  on  the  unmanured  plot.  The  comparison  of  the  figures 
in  the  column  relating  to  any  particular  manured  plot,  with  those 
relating  to  the  unmanured^  thus  shows  at  once,  the  deviation  from 
the  standard  result  which  is  induced  by  the  manure  in  question, 
both  as  regards  the  order  as  to  quantity,  and  the  actual  numerical 
proportion^  in  which  the  different  descriptions  of  herbage  were 
found  to  be  developed. 

In  addition  to  the  above  explanation,  it  will  be  an  useful  further 
preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  different 
manures,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  character  of  the 
herbage  of  the  experimental  meadow. 

In  the  third  season  (1858),  to  which  our  Table  of  separations 
refers,  there  was  no  Dactylis  glomerata  (Rough  Cock's-foot),  na 
Pea  pratensis  (Smooth -stalked  Meadow-grass),  no  Bromus  mollis 
(Soft  Brome-grass),  and  no  Avena  pratensis  (Meadow  Oat-grass), 
detected  in  the  produce  of  the  unmanured  plot.  The  Rough 
Cock's-foot  and  Smooth-stalked  Meadow-grass  occurred,  how- 
ever, on  some  of  the  manured  plots ;  and  each  in  large  proportion 
under  certain  conditions  of  manuring.  But  the  Soft  Brome-grass, 
and  Meadow  Oat-grass,  occurred  in  very  few  cases  at  all,  and 
then  in  very  small  quantity.  There  was,  too,  a  striking  absence^ 
on  all  the  plots,  of  several  esteemed  permanent  meadow-grasses. 
Thus  Alopecurus  pratensis  (Meadow  Foxtail),  Festuca  pratense 
(Meadow  Fescue),  F.  duriuscula  (Hard  Fescue),  Phleum  pratense 
(Meadow  Cat's-tail),  and  Poa  trivialis  (Rough-stalked  Meadow- 
grass),  were  not  found  in  our  list  at  all  in  the  third  season, 
1858.  The  Meadow  Fox-tail,  the  Meadow  Cat's-tail,  and  a 
Fescue-grass  were,  however,  each  observed  on  one  or  more  of 
the  plots  in  1857. 

Attention  may  now  be  directed  to  the  comparative  develop- 
ment of  each  of  the  plants  according  to  the  manure  employed, 
taking  each  seriatim^  in  the  order  in  which  it  predominated  on 
the  unmanured  land.  A  short  statement  of  the  reputed  characters 
of  each,  as  to  its  adaptation  to  local  conditions,  and  as  to  its 
recognised  agricultural  value,  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  given.* 
The  comparative  development  of  the  different  Graminaceous 
plants  will  be  first  considered.  The  records  relating  to  these  are 
given  in  the  two  upper  Divisions  of  the  Table  (IX.) ;  those  in 
the  first  refer  to  the  plants  in  culm,  and  those  in  the  second  to 
the  leafy  and  indeterminate  Graminaceous  produce, 

*  See  on  these  points,  Lawson's  'Synopsis  of  Vegetable  Products,*  &c. ; 
Bravender*8  *  Prize  Report/  Jouraal  of  the  Royal  Africaltural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  v.,  part  ii. ;  Professor  Buckman's  Papers,  Joomal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  toI.  xv.,  p.  462,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  162,  and  vol.  xvii. 
p.  513:  Donaldson  *0n  Manures  and  Grasses;'  and  Morton's  'Cyclopsdia  of 
Agriculture/ 
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Table  IX.- 


Experiments  with  Different  Manures 
-Showing  the  Description  and  Proportions  of  the  Different  kinds  of 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  HERBAGE. 


Botanical  Names. 


Ck>mmon  Names. 


PER-CENTAGE  AMOUNTS  OF  EACH 


Unma* 
nured. 


(Plot  1.) 


Artificial  Manuna. 


Ammo- 
niacal 
8alt8 


(Plot  4.) 


"Mixed 
Mineral 
Manure." 


(Plot  8.) 


"ITized 

Mineral 
Manure" 
and  Am- 
moniacal 
Salts. 

(Plot  10.) 


-Mixed 
Mineral 
Manure" 

and 

double 

quantity 

Ammoni* 

acal  Salts. 

(Plot  13.) 


1. — Graminaceous  Herbage ;  Stems 


Lolium  perenne 
Holcus  lanatus  . 


Arrhaer.atherum  avenaceum 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum  . 

Agrostis  vulgaris   . 

Briza  media .    .    . 

Cfnosurus  cristatus 

Dactylis  glomerata 
Poa  pratensis*  ,  , 
Bromus  mollis^ .  . 
Avena  pratensis     . 


Common  rye-grass 

Woolly  soft-grass,  or  Yorkshire  Fog. 

Fibrous-rooted,  tall  oat-like  grass      . 

Sweet-scented  vernal  grass  .    .    .    . 

O>mmon  or  creeping-rooted  bent-1 

grass,  also  black  switch,  ^c.      •     j 

Common  quaking-grass 

Crested  dog's-tail  grass 


Rough  cock's-foot 

Smooth-stalked  meadow  grass* 
Soft  or  downy  brome-grass  • 
Meadow  oat-grass 


Total 


16'77 
14'02 


5*43 

4*82 

2*07 
1*10 


14*73 

14*43 

3*27 

0*41 

0*97 
0*41 
0*05 
1*64 


23*39 
6*94 

9*07 

1*01 

0*03 
1*01 
0*39 


32*23 

32*64 


0*09 
1*48 


12*10 
26*37 


2*16 


0*09 
20*17 


0*10 
1*57 


2 

.—Graminaceous  Herbage; 

detached 

3*41 

12*28. 

6*46 

4*06 

15*35 

8*78 

11*48 

1*79 

6*64 

3*93 

3*41 

8*18 

14*33 

4*43 

,, 

7*81 

16*37 

5*82 

2*98 

1*18 

2*44 

4*91 

2*24 

7*01 

11*81 

25*85 

53*20 

29*64 

24*72 

32*27 

Leafy  produce— from  woolly  soft-grass 

Coarse  leaf,  &c.— some  bent-grass;  probably  also  cock's-foot,  soft) 

brome-grass,  and  others J 

Middling  leaf— chiefly  bent-grass :  some  meadow  oat-grass,  &c.  .  . 
Fine  leaf.  &c.— unknown;  possibly  some  Festuca  bromoides,  orl 

barren  fescue-grass J 

Dead  leaves  and  stems 


Total 


3. — L^uminous 

Lathyrus  pratensis     .    .    . 

Yellow  or  meadow  vetchling  .    .     . 

2*07 

2*20 

4*53 

„ 

,, 

Lotus  comiculatus     .    .    . 

Common  bird's-foot  trefoil .    .    .    . 

1*83 

,, 

0*45 

„ 

,, 

Trifolium  pratense  perennet 

Perennial  red  clovert 

Total 

1*22 

•* 

17*91' 

•• 

•• 

6*12 

2*20 

22*89 

•• 

.. 

4. — Miscellaneous  Herbage, 


Plantago  lanceolata   . 

Carum  carui      .    .    . 

Achilliea  millefolium 
Rumex  acetosa .    .    . 

Silene 

Ranunculust  .  •  . 
Lazula  campestrii .  . 
Veronica  chamaedrys  . 
Galium  verum  .    .    , 


Rib-grass  or  plantain 
Common  caraway  •    . 


Common  milfoil  or  yarrow. 

Sheep's  sorrel  or  dock     .    . 

Catchfly 

Crow-foot 


Field  wood-rush 

Germander  speedwell 

Common  yellow-flowered  bed-straw, 
or  cheese  rennet 


Total 


1*71 

1*34 

0*67 
0*61 
0*49 
0*12 


15*73 


3*58 

1*02 

1*13 


0*48 
0*23 


1*71 


0*09 

0*28 

0*28 
0*88 


0*69 
1*06 


1*67 


•  With  some  Ajrottis, 


t  With  some  T,  repent  on  Plot  8. 


i^n  Permanent  Meadow  Land, 

on  Permjlxen-t  Meadow  Ljom. 

Eerbage  devdo|icd,  aecsordjng  to  the  ManuTo  empWe*!.     3rd  S^iJioii,  1858, 
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1     PLANT.  &C. 

r 

Farm-rud  Miintjw. 

[ 

Alone; 
(Plot  l«.> 

Wtth 
AlQino- 
iiiai!Al 

(Plot  17,) 

.          Onlf  r  of 
Luiufkmse 

QnUrof&ipescM 

btariag  Flcwer  or  See>i. 

IQ'73 
I4-S3 

a-34 

1     U'9* 

n-ifi 

r  v\^  10,  le,  n*  ?. 
Plot«iu.ia,n.  la 

I     uul4;1;an4b 
fPlot.!7.1«.  10.  1, 

\    i  and  4 ;  uid  13 

rPL(rtBU«,4,«n4 

\     to.  tS  ind  11 

f  Plotiljo.iinrns; 

I     t7p  4,  Ami  ti     . 

notJl.tt,and4 

n'lgtalMd  ifi;n, 

1     a.  indlaTidlS 

PloUl3,lD.lifid4 

H«Ul6udl7  . 

\  PloU  N  inii  4 ;  1 ;  1  :i  Qiid  15,  BHirlr  ripff ; 

it;  imt^vr^nly  ripH  ;  I'l,  mthei  ifrven  . 
'  Plijta  ^  ;  Sfi  mud  n.  w-sirlT  1-lpe  J  4  and  1, 

^Tceni^h  \  10  and  ia»  spe*n  »  .  ,  , 
'Plots  1. ntfpj  I  ami  N,  t^rttt^  ripe;  17. 
4      part  d end  niH» ;  3 3,  imsxI;  ri pt ;  tO  tnd 

f€t  part  ripe  ...«.*,,. 
Fldta  IT,  d«d  ribe  |  ¥,  4,  and  IQ»  Hp«  i  1. 

FjS?' 0^  dSU  rj'fSrj  MI J1,  ripe  f  la! 
1     untvenl  >■  ri  no ;  1 '.  ffreenUl  1  \  1  ^  green 

Pl'H  4  J  lOp  nt*tl*  ripe  i  );*,  »jeeiii»U     , 

PloialS;  n 

Ripe 

Flotal?.  lieiidriptiiDaDdia^ripQ    .    . 

f  On  all  uTotA  m-T.  .  r  1^-^  ihadiled, 
remain ifJrt  -"■*'' li  rsut  rijae, 

and  miUfcri;dlnfb*lfc*i^»»rin*^ 
or  ii  peofw :  lomv  dead  rifCnsM 

}  All  d«&d  r{p«.  ciUleflr  ibadded. 

All  iieiitl3r  Hpa, 

}AllliiruUh«ad. 

Seedj  not  srnit*  ripe, 
GeneFail)'  d«ad  ripe, 

DeS  ri&e  and  moiAlf  ali«dd«d. 

m*in 

*4-f^ 

Leaves  and  indeterminate  Stems. 


2*24 

5'65 

3'M 

1*32 

4*03 

•  • 

4-48 

4-22 

3*58 

3-96 

I7'»l 

15*05 

Herbage. 


rPlota  8.  1.4  and 
I     16 ;  and  17  .     . 

Plots  1  and  8  . 
/Plots  8. 16,1,  and 
In 


i  Plots  1 ,  little  seeded ;  4.  no  ripe  seed ;  16. 
in  flower ;  8  and  17.  green  and  in  flower 
Plots  8,  in  flower;  1,  chiefly  in  flower, 
green . 

/Plots  1;  17,  scarcely  ripe;  8,  in  ftill 
\    bead;  16,  some  flowers,  greenish  .    . 


All  in  flower. 

In  flower,  plants  green. 

Oreen ;  chiefly  in  bloom ;  tumhig. 


chiefly  Weeds. 

1*96 

8-25 

1*62 

1'72 

022 

1*78 

ri2 

3-10 

2-02 

1*58 

0*11 

•*• 

7*05 

16-43 

16.4, 


/Plots  17,  1, 

\     and  10  .    .    . 

/  Plots  16  and  17. 1, 
\     8  and  10     .    . 

iPloU4,17,l,8,10 
and  13,  and  16 
Plots  17, 10, 13  and 
16.  1  and  4,  and  8 

r  Ploto  16, 17. 4,  and 


Plots  8  and  16 


/Plots  4, pretty  ripe;  10  and  17, nearly 
I    ripe;  '.6;  1,  full  tiead,  not  ripe  .    •    . 

/  Plots  17 ;  1,  seed  shedding ;  8, 10,  and 
i     16,  ripe 

i  Plots  IS ;  I  and  16,  not  in  flower;  8  and 
10,  greenish ;  4  and  17,  green    .    .     . 
Plots  1  and  8 ;  16,  nearly  npe ;  4  and  17, 
some  seeded ;  10  and  IS,  green      .    . 

Ripe 

/Plots  17, seed  ripe;  I6,inse«d:1,inaeed, 
I    leaves  green ;  4,  flowers  and  seed  •    . 

Ripe;  seeded        

PloU  8  and  16,  hi  flower 


j  All  in  head,  bat  leeda  not  ripe. 
}  All  ripe. 


I  None  in  flower ;  all  green. 

{Some  in  bloom ;  some  with  ripe 
seeds. 
Ripe. 
( Stems  bearing  ripe  seed,  but  having 
I    yreen  radical  leaves. 

In  flower. 

Not  yet  hi  flower. 


2  Various  iipecies. 
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Table  X. — Summary  of  the  facts  given  in  more  detail  in  Table  IX. 


PER  CENTAGE  AMOUNTS  OF  EACH  PLANT.  &c. 


Unma- 
nared. 


(Plotl.) 


Artiflcial  Manures. 


Ammo- 
niacal 
Salts 
alone. 


(Plot  4.) 


"  Mixed 
Mineral 
Manure." 


(Rot  8.) 


"  Mixed 
Mineral 
Manure" 
and  Am- 
moniacal 
Salts. 

(Plot  10.) 


"  Mixed 
Mineral 
Manure" 

and 

double 

quantity 

Ammoni- 

acal  Salts. 

(Plot  13.) 


Alone. 


(Plot  16.) 


Farm-yard  Manure. 


With 

Ammo- 

niacal 

Salts. 


(Plot  17.) 


Total  Grasses  in  flower  orl 
seed / 

Total  Grasses  in  condition) 
of  detached  leaves  and  in-  > 
determinate  stems  .    .     .  J 

Total  Graminaceous  herbage 

Total  Leguminous  herbage  . 

Total  Miscellaneous  herbage  ) 
(chiefly  weeds)     .    .    .     j 


Shedded  seeds,  &c.,  &c.    .    . 
Total  .... 


50'25 
25*85 


32*27 


69*76 
17*91 


76*10 
5*12 


89  11 
2*20 


71*82 
82*89 
1*71 


1*85 


97*35 
1*67 


87*67 
3-70 


96*95 
3*05 


97*45 
2*55 


96*42 
3*58 


99*23 
0*77 


99*02 
0*98 


98*42 
1*58 


64*62 
15*05 


79*67 
1*78 

16*43 


97*88 
2*12 


I.  Graminaceous  Herbage. 
1. — LoKum  perenne — Common  Rye- Grass. 

This  grass  is  reputed  to  be  suitable  to  a  great  variety  of 
soils,  but  to  vary  very  much  in  character  according  to  external 
conditions.  It  is  easily  propagated,  is  luxuriant  and  succulent, 
and  yields  an  earlier  feed  than  most  other  grasses.  It  is  relished 
by  stock,  yields  good  hay,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  gene- 
rally useful  of  grasses.     It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  grass  having  these  reputed  characters  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  list  as  to  quantity  in  culm^  not  only  on  the  unmanured 
plot,  but  on  several  of  the  others  also.  What  proportion  of  the 
detached  leaf  and  undeveloped  stem,  on  the  different  plots,  belonged 
to  this  grass,  we  were  not  able  to  determine.  In  the  condition  of 
flowering  or  seeding  stem,  the  produce  without  manure  contained 
16'8  per  cent,  of  it,  that  by  purely  mineral  manures  23*4  per 
cent.,  that  by  ammoniacal  salts  alone  14*7  per  cent.,  that  by  the 
"mixed  mineral  manure"  and  400  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  salts  32*2 
per  cent,  and  that  by  the  "  mixed  mineral  manure  "  and  800  lbs. 
of  ammoniacal  salts  only  12*1  per  cent,  of  it.  Against  these  pro- 
portions of  flowering  and  seeding  Lolium,  on  the  unmanured  and 
artificially  manured  plots,  the  produce  by  the  farm-yard  manure 
contained  29  per  cent,  of  it,  and  that  by  the  farm-yard  manure 
and  ammoniacal  salts  only  14  9  per  cent. 

The  general  result  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  Rye-grass  in 
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flowering  and  seeding  stem,  according  to  manure,  is  as  follows : — 
The  proportion  of  it  in  the  total  produce  was  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  "  mixed  mineral  manures  "  alone,  by  the  "  mixed 
mineral  manures ''  and  the  smaller  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts,  and 
by  the  farm-yard  manure  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  its  proportion 
was  diminished  whenever  the  ammoniacal  salts  were  used  in 
relative  excess ;  that  is,  when  the  ammoniacal  salts  were  used 
alone,  when  they  were  used  (with  the  mineral  manures)  in  double 
quantity,  and  when  they  were  employed  in  addition  to  the  farm- 
yard manure.  When  the  ammoniacal  salts  were  used  alone^  the 
proportion  of  Graminaceous  leaf  and  undeveloped  stem  was  very 
high ;  when  those  salts  were  used  in  excessive  amount  with  the 
mineral  manures,  the  proportion  of  two  other  grasses  (the  Woolly 
soft-grass  and  the  Rough  Cock's-foot)  predominated  over  that  of 
the  Rye-grass  ;  and  when  the  ammoniacal  salts  were  used  in  ad- 
dition to  farm-yard  manure,  three  other  plants  (Woolly  soft-grass, 
Tall  Oat-like  grass,  and  Smooth-stalked  Meadow-grass)  seemed 
to  gain  upon  the  Rye-grass  in  degree  of  luxuriance. 

Before  passing  to  the  next  plant  on  the  list,  a  few  remarks 
may  be  appropriately  made,  which  have  a  bearing  not  only  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  results  just  given,  but  on  that  of  those 
which  have  to  follow.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  figures 
which  represent  the  proportion  of  flowering  and  seeding  stem  of 
a  certain  plant  at  one  given  period  of  the  season,  are  at  the  same 
time  accurate  indications  of  the  relative  development  of  the  total 
plant  under  the  conditions  in  question.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  numerous  plants  which  constitute  the  complex 
herbage  of  our  meadows,  have  each  their  natural  period  of  flower- 
ing and  seeding.  This  period  will,  however,  be  accelerated  or 
postponed,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  external  circumstances  of 
soil,  season,  manure,  and  the  association  with  other  plants. 
General  observation  shows,  that  nitrogenous  manures  have  a  cha- 
racteristic tendency  to  increase  the  development  of  leaves  and 
shoots  in  our  Graminaceous  herbage.  Mineral  manures,  on  the 
other  hand,  induce  much  more  the  seeding  tendency.  With  full 
supplies  of  mineral  manures,  therefore,  we  should  expect  (other 
conditions  being  favourable)  that  there  would  be  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  growing  plant  in  culm,  at  a  given  period,  than 
when  ammonia  was  supplied  in  relative  excess.  The  general 
result  was,  indeed,  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  Graminaceous 
plants  which  was  in  culm^  was  the  greater  where  the  mineral 
supplies  predominated,  and  the  proportion  in  leaf  and  unde- 
veloped stem  the  greater  when  ammoniacal  salts  predominated. 
Hence,  the  effect  of  a  manure  on  the  development  of  the  total 
planty  cannot  be  determined  unconditionally  by  the  proportion 
found  in  flowering  and  seeding  stem. 
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The  evidence  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  clear,  that  the  bulky, 
luxuriant,  and  generally  useful  Rye-grass^  was  considerably  de- 
veloped by  high  artificial  manuring,  when  this  supplied  a  suffici- 
ency of  mineral  constituents,  and  a  pretty  full,  but  not  excessive, 
amount  of  nitrogen.  But  when  ammoniacal  salts  were  used  in 
addition  to  farm-yard  manure,  the  proportion  of  the  Rye-grass 
appeared  to  be  diminished.  It  will  be  afterwards  seen,  that  this 
result  was  due  to  the  fact,  that  two  other  grasses  (Tall  Oat-like 
grass,  and  Smooth-stalked  Meadow-grass),  which  occurred  either 
in  comparatively  small  proportion,  or  not  at  all,  on  the  other 
plots,  were  very  considerably  developed  by  the  farm-yard  manure. 

2. — Holcus  lanatus —  Woolly  Soft-Grass,  or  Yorkshire  Fog. 

This  grass  is  said  to  be  natural  to  damp  and  peaty  soils ;  to 
give  a  considerable  amount  of  after-math,  but  not  to  be  liked 
by  cattle  either  when  green  or  in  hay,  being  too  soft,  spongy, 
and  insipid.  In  fact,  some  consider  it  as  almost  a  weed.  It  is 
further  said,  to  usurp  the  land  in  sandy  soils,  not  to  be  reduced 
by  cultivation,  and  to  have  the  tendency  to  banish  the  artificial 
grasses.     It  flowers  in  July. 

Such  are  the  characters  of  the  grass  which  was  found  second  in 
amount  among  those  in  culm,  on  the  unmanured  land.  It  oc- 
curred, however,  in  larger  proportion  still  on  some  of  the  manured 
plots.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  leafy  produce  was  also 
referred  to  this  plant.  The  Woolly  soft-grass,  in  the  condition  of 
flowering  and  seeding  stem,  constituted  14  per  cent*  of  the  pro- 
duce without  manure,  6*9  per  cent,  of  that  by  mineral  manures 
alone,  144  per  cent,  of  that  by  ammoniacal  salts  alone,  32*6  per 
cent  of  that  by  the  mineral  manures  and  400  lbs.  per  acre  of 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  26'4  per  cent,  of  that  by  the  mineral 
manures  and  the  800  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  salts.  Lastly,  in  the 
produce  by  farm-yard  manure  alone,  the  proportion  was  only 
10*7  per  cent.,  and  in  that  by  farm-yard  manure  and  ammoniacal 
salts  199  per  cent. 

The  general  result  was,  that  the  proportion  of  the  Woolly  soft- 
grass  was  very  much  increased  by  nitrogenous  manures.  The 
effect  was  the  more  apparent  when  the  leafy  portion  of  the  prcH 
duce  attributed  to  this  plant  was  taken  into  the  calculation.  In 
fact,  it  is  those  artificial  manures  which  developed  the  largest 
proportions  of  total  Graminaceous  herbage,  that  yielded  the 
largest  amounts  of  this  grass.  It  amounted,  culm  and  leaf  to- 
gether, to  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  produce  when  ammo- 
niacal salts  were  used  alone,  to  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  it  when  the 
mineral  manures  and  the  400  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  salts  were  em- 
ployed, and  to  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  produce  when 
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the  mineral  manures  and  the  800  Ihs.  of  ammoniacal  salts  were 
used.  The  proportion  of  the  whole  which  was  in  the  condition 
of  leaf  and  undeveloped  stem,  was  much  the  greatest  where  the 
ammoniacal  salts  were  in  relative  excess;  that  is  to  say,  when 
those  salts  were  either  used  alone^  or  in  the  double  quantity  with 
the  mineral  manures.  Where  farm-yard  manure  was  employed 
the  Woolly  soft-grass,  like  the  Rye-grass,  as  mentioned  above, 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  displaced  in  its  proportion  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  two  other  grasses  (Oat-like  grass,  and  Smooth-stalked 
meadow  grass),  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made  presently. 
Still,  by  the  addition  of  ammoniacal  salts  even  to  farm-yard 
manure,  the  proportion  of  the  Woolly  soft-grass  was  considerably 
increased. 

This  Woolly  soft-grass,  and  the  Rye-grass  together,  constituted 
about  one-third  of  the  total  produce  without  manure ;  they  to- 
gether made  up  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  by  the  mineral 
mapures  and  the  smaller  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts ;  and  more 
than  half  of  that  by  the  mineral  manures  and  double  amount  of 
ammoniacal  salts.*  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that,  although 
the  Rye-grass  is  much  increased  by  nitrogenous  manures,  the 
Woolly  soft-grass  is  even  more  characteristically  so  ;  the  latter,  at 
the  same  time,  seems  less  dependent  on  a  coincidently  liberal 
supply  of  mineral  constituents.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  relative 
development  of  these  two  plants  is  concerned,  the  character  of  the 
herbage  would  be  the  better  when  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the 
manure  was  not  excessive,  and  that  of  mineral  constituents 
liberal. 

It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  character  given  to  the  Woolly 
soft-grass — namely,  that  it  tends  to  usurp  the  land  and  is  not 
reduced  by  cultivation — that  the  manures  which  give  the  greatest 
increase  in  the  produce  of  hay  should  give  so  large  a  proportion 
of  this  ill-reputed  element.  If,  indeed,  this  grass  be  really  so 
objectionable  as  it  has  been  stated  to  be,  it  would  appear  to  be 
very  desirable  carefully  to  exclude  it  from  the  seed  in  laying 
down  grass-land  ;  otherwise — soil  and  other  circumstances  being 
adapted  to  its  growth — the  higher  the  manuring,  and  the  larger 
the  crop,  the  greater  will  be  the  proportion  in  it  of  this  ill-famed 
plant. 

3. — Arrhcenatherum  avenaceum — Fibrous-rootedy   tall    Oat-like 

Grass. 
The  reputed  characters  of  this  grass  are,  that  it  yields  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  foliage  on  the  culms,  which  affords  a  good 

*  Under  this  very  excessive  manuring,  the  Rye-grass  appeared  to  be  some^^hat 
displaced  in  its  proportion  by  the  rough  Cock's-fbot,  which  on  that  plot,  and  on  that 
alone,  was  very  luxuriant. 
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deal  of  leafy  feed  in  the  spring.  It  is  said  to  reproduce  rapidly 
after  cutting.  Its  taste  is  rather  bitter,  but  it  is  not  disliked  by 
cattle.  It  does  not  grow  abundantly  except  upon  poor  soils,  and 
is  upon  the  whole  of  somewhat  questionable  value ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, much  grown  in  France.     Its  time  of  flowering  is  May. 

This  grass  (in  culm,  &c.)  stood  third  in  amount  on  the  un- 
manured  land ;  it  there  constituted,  however,  only  6  per  cent,  of 
the  total  produce.  Purely  mineral  manures  raised  its  proportion 
to  9  per  cent.  Ammoniacal  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 
alone  or  in  admixture  with  the  mineral  manures,  seemed  adverse 
to  its  predominance.  Its  proportion  with  such  manures  (see 
Plots  4,  10,  and  13)  was  less  than  on  the  unmanured  land.*  With 
farmyard  manure,  as  with  mineral  manures,  the  proportion  of 
the  Oat-like  grass  was,  as  already  alluded  to,  considerably  in- 
creased. In  fact,  when  the  farmyard  manure  was  used  alone, 
the  proportion  of  this  grass  in  the  total  produce  was  more  than 
double ;  and  when  with  the  addition  of  ammoniacal  salts,  about 
three  times  as  great  as  it  was  on  the  unmanured  plot. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  regarding  the  relative 
development  of  this  grass,  when  grown  in  a  mixed  herbage,  would 
seem  to  be,  that,  with  high  artificial  manuring  of  the  kind 
that  meadow-land  is  most  likely  to  receive,  it  would  not  by 
such  means  alone  be  increased,  but  more  probably  diminished 
in  its  proportion  in  the  total  produce.  But  when  farmyard 
manure  is  liberally  used,  or  the  soil  is  comparatively  rich  in 
mineral  constituents,  its  development  would  appear  to  be  en- 
couraged. The  result  may  be  due,  either  to  the  special  adapta- 
tion of  rich  mineral  manuring  to  the  luxuriant  development  of 
this  grass,  or  to  the  fact  that,  with  highly  nitrogenous  manures, 
its  growth  is  somewhat  checked  by  the  greater  luxuriance  of  the 
freer-growing  grasses. 

4. — Anthoxanthum  odoratum — Sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass. 

It  is  to  the  presence  of  this  grass  that  the  peculiar  fragrance 
of  newly-made  hay  is  due.  Its  foliage  is  broad  and  coarse,  but 
the  plant  is  a  scanty  grower,  though  most  luxuriant  on  wet  soils. 
It  is  not  relished  by  cattle,  but  is  not  objected  to  in  small  pro- 
portion ;  it  is  said  to  be  best  adapted  for  sheep.  Upon  the 
whole  this  grass  takes  rank  somewhat  low  in  the  scale  of  the 
better  grasses  for  permanent  purposes.  It  flowers  early,  namely, 
in  April  and  May. 

Our  separations  showed  5J  per  cent,  of  the  Sweet-scented  Vernal- 
grass  (in  culm),  in  the  produce  of  the  unmanured  land.  There 
was  only  one  other  instance — namely,  that  where  mineral  manures 
were  used  alone — in  which  the  proportion  amounted  to  1  per 
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cent.  The  highly  nitrogenous  artificial  manures  appeared  to  be 
very  adverse  to  its  growth,  nor  did  it  succeed  much  better  with 
farm-yard  manure.  As,  however,  this  grass  is  a  very  early  one, 
it  is  possible  that,  at  the  time  of  cutting,  some  of  it  would  be  past 
the  stage  at  which  it  would  be  recognised  in  our  samples. 

The  general  result  was,  that  the  growth  of  the  Sweet-scented 
Vernal-grass  was  much  discouraged  by  such  manures  as  greatly 
increased  the  amount  and  proportion  of  the  Graminaceous  hay- 
plants  as  a  whole.  Whether  this  is  of  consequence  in  any  other 
point  of  view  than  that  of  fragrance,  and  whether  in  this  one  it 
is  of  real  practical  importance,  is,  perhaps,  a  question. 

5. — Agrostis  vulgaris — Common^  or  Creeping-rooted  Bent-Grass^ 
or  Black'switchy  ^c. 

This  grass  is  said  to  flourish  most  on  dry  soils,  to  be  a  trouble- 
some weed  on  arable  land,  to  be  disliked  by  cattle,  and  also  by 
sheep,  excepting  sometimes  in  winter.  It  is,  in  fact,  reputed  as 
useless,  and  is  recommended  to  be  discouraged  as  much  as 
possible.     The  time  of  flowering  is  May. 

This  grass  amounted,  in  culm,  to  nearly  5  per  cent,  in  the 
produce  without  manure.  The  proportion  was,  however,  very 
much  reduced  under  eVery  one  of  the  manured  conditions.  This 
result  is  certainly  not  to  be  regretted,  if  the  characters  of  the 
grass  are  fairly  given,  as  above.  However,  the  detached  leaf 
and  undeveloped  stem  set  down  in  the  Table  as  "  middling,"  was 
supposed  to  consist  chiefly,  and  that  set  down  as  ''  coarse " 
more  or  less,  of  Bent-grass ;  and  if  this  estimate  be  correct,  it 
would  appear,  that  there  was  a  considerable  proportion  of  this 
grass  in  this  undeveloped  condition  on  most  of  the  plots ;  though 
it  would  be  least  in  amount  where  either  the  farm-yard  manure 
or  the  mixtures  of  mineral  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts  were 
employed.  Fortunately,  then,  a  grass  having  such  a  bad  cha- 
racter as  is  attributed  to  the  creeping-rooted  Bent-grass  seems  to 
meet  with  the  desired  discouragement  in  those  manures  which 
develop  more  freely  its  more  valuable  congeners. 

6. — Briza  media — Common  Quaking- Grass. 

This  grass  is  reputed  to  thrive  best  on  poor  soils,  to  afford  a 
small  yield,  not  to  be  liked  by  cattle,  and  to  be  discouraged  by 
manuring.     It  flowers  in  June. 

The  Quaking-grass  amounted  to  2  per  cent,  in  the  sample  of 
the  produce  from  the  unmanured  land.  It  was  only  found  in 
two  cases  in  the  manured  produce,  and  then  in  even  less  pro- 
portion than  in  the  unmanured.  In  the  most  highly-manured 
produce  none  whatever  of  it  was  to  be  found.  The  reduction 
or  entire  exclusion  by  manuring,  is  consistent  with  the  character 
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of  this  grass  as  given  above.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  troublesome  on  good  land,  and  that  it  is  easy  of 
expulsion  by  good  manuring. 

7. — Cynosurus  cristatus — Created  Dogs-tail  Grass. 

This  grass  is  said  to  have  a  wide  range  of  soils,  to  grow  on 
dry,  damp,  and  even  irrigated  lands,  and  to  vary  in  character 
accordingly.  The  opinions  given  respecting  its  value  are  some- 
what conflicting.  Some  authorities  consider  its  root-leaves, 
which  are  comparatively  abundant,  to  be  a  favourable  food  for 
sheep,  and  that  it  is  useful  on  soils  and  in  seasons  when  other 
grasses  are  deficient.  The  stems  seem,  however,  not  to  be  eaten 
at  all ;  and  the  more  recent  opinions,  especially  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Buckman,  are  quite  against  its  utility.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  be  better  for  pasture  than  for  hay ;  but  as  its  character 
is  to  die  out  by  improvement,  its  perhaps  now  established  in- 
feriority need  not  be  much  regretted.  The  time  of  flowering  is 
June  and  July. 

This  crested  Dog's-tail  grass  stood  lowest  of  any  among  the 
grasses,  in  the  scale  of  quantity  on  the  unmanured  land.  It 
there  amounted,  in  culm,  to  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  produce. 
It  was  found  in  the  manured  produce  in  less  proportion  still, 
especially  where  ammoniacal  salts  were  used.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  where  such  manuring  is  employed  as  greatly 
increases  the  produce  of  hay,  there  will  be  little  or  none  of  thu 
•doubtfully  useful  element. 

8. — Dactijlis  glomerata — Rough  CocKs-Foot. 

The  Rough  Cock's-foot  is  said  to  be  very  abundant  and  pro- 
ductive on  good  soils,  particularly  on  those  of  a  clayey  nature, 
and  to  be  much  improved  by  cultivation.  It  grows  well  in  moist 
and  shady  places,  has  broad  foliage,  is  tufty,  and  reproduces 
rapidly  after  cutting.  All  stock  like  it,  but  particularly  sheep, 
early  in  the  season,  before  it  has  become  hard  and  coarse.  Its 
time  of  flowering  is  June  and  July. 

Of  this  grass,  in  the  condition  of  flowering  and  seeding  stem, 
none  whatever  was  found  in  the  sample  taken  from  the  unmanured 
plot ;  none  in  that  from  the  mineral  manured  plot ;  and  none  in 
that  from  either  of  the  plots  manured  with  farm-yard  manure.  It 
would  appear,  however,  from  the  notes  made  by  Professor  Henfrey 
on  the  growing  crop  of  1857,  as  well  as  from  the  results  of  the 
partial  separations  made  by  ourselves  when  the  crop  of  that  year 
was  cut,  that  the  Rough  Cock's-foot  was  far  more  predominant  in 
the  second  than  in  the  third  year  of  the  experiment  The  con- 
ditions of  growth  of  the  samples  in  which  it  was  found  in 
the  third  year,  are  consistent  with  its  apparent  exclusion  under 
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the  conditions  mentioned  above.  It  was  found  to  the  amount  of 
less  than  2  per  cent,  (in  flowering  and  seeding  stem)  in  the 
sample  grown  by  ammooiacal  salts  alone,  in  less  than  1^  per 
cent,  in  that  by  the  same  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  with 
mineral  manures  in  addition,  but  to  the  exttentof  20  per  cent,  when 
the  double  or  excessive  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts,  together  with 
the  mineral  manures,  were  employed.  Where  this  very  large 
proportion  of  Rough  Gock's-foot  was  found  in  the  produce  of 
1858,  it  was  set  down  by  Professor  Henfrey  in  1857,  as  "  very 
fine,"  "  abundant,"  and  "  ripe,"  and  in  the  other  cases  as  "  back- 
ward." Consistently  with  this  order  of  development  of  this  plant 
according  to  manuring,  we  find  a  very  small  proportion  of  that 
leafy  produce  (the  coarse)  which  was  estimated  to  contain  Cock's- 
foot,  where  the  amount  in  flowering  and  seeding  stem  was  so 
large,  but  more  where  the  amount  in  flowering  and  seeding  stem 
was  only  small.  There  was  the  most  of  it  where  the  ammoniacal 
salts  were  used  alone ;  and  it  was  in.  the  sample  of  "  coarse " 
leafy  produce  grown  by  that  manure,  that  Professor  Henfrey 
concluded  there  was  the  most  of  the  Cock's-foot. 

It  appears  that  characteristically  nitrogenous  manures  are 
favourable  to  the  predominance  of  the  Rough  Cock's-foot.  Where 
the  supply  of  nitrogen  is  only  moderate,  it  would  appear  to  be 
outgrown  and  overpowered  by  the  Rye-grass  and  Woolly  soft- 
grass.  It,  in  its  turn,  appears  to  overpower,  particularly  the  Rye- 
grass, when  the  nitrogenous  manure  is  very  abundant.  And, 
under  the  same  conditions,  it  seems  to  reduce,  and  almost  to  ex- 
clude, several  of  the  grasses  ofless  value,  and  of  less  free  growth. 
Thus,  when  the  Cock's*foot  was  so  abundant^  there  was  less  of 
the  Oat-like  grass  found  than  on  any  of  the  other  plots,  no  Sweet- 
scented  Vernal-grass,  very  little  creeping  Bent-grass,  no  Quaking- 
grass,  and  scarcely  any  crested  Dog's-tail,  The  reputed  charac- 
ters of  the  Rough  Cock's-foot  given  above,  are  consistent  with  this 
luxuriant  growth  under  high  manuring,  and  with  this  apparent 
tendency  to  push  out  other  plants  by  its  own  active  vegetation. 
The  Cock's-foot  also  affords  an  example  of  a  useful  grass  much 
developed  by  those  manures  which  yield  a  great  bulk  of  total 
produce. 

9. — Poa  pratensis — Smooth-stalked  Meadow  Grass, 

The  Poa  pratensis  is  said  to  be  rather  particular  in  its  choice 
of  situation,  not  to  relish  damp  soils,  but  to  thrive  well  in  good 
and  rather  dry  ones.  It  grows  tuftily,  and  is  said  to  have  the 
tendency  to  banish  other  grasses.  Its  character  is  to  yield  a 
good  early  feed,  and  a  free-growing  and  hardy  after-grass.  It 
flowers  in  May  and  June. 

This  grass  was  found   only  in  the  samples  of  the  produce 
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grown  by  farm-yard  manure.  In  these,  however,  its  proportion 
was  very  considerable,  amounting  to  about  15  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  where  the  farm-yard  manure  was  used  alone,  but  to  only 
10  per  cent,  where  the  farm-yard  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts 
were  used  together.  From  our  records  relating  to  the  produce 
of  the  second  season,  it  appears  that  this  Smooth-stalked  Meadow- 
grass  was  detected  on  more  of  the  plots  in  that  season  than  in 
the  third.  Still,  even  then,  it  was  found  in  very  much  larger 
proportion  in  the  produce  grown  by  farm-yard  manure  than  in 
that  by  any  of  the  other  manures.  This  very  marked  develop- 
ment almost  exclusively  by  farm-yard  manure  might  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  part  of  the  result  was  due  to  seed  brought  upon 
the  land  by  the  dung.  But  that  the  character  of  the  manure,  as 
such,  had  much  to  do  with  the  effect,  would  seem  from  the  fact, 
that  the  proportion  of  the  Smooth-stalked  Meadow-grass  was 
considerably  reduced  when  ammoniacal  salts  were  used  in  addi- 
tion to  farm-yard  manure. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Smooth-stalked  Meadow-grass  is  par- 
ticular in  the  choice  of  manure  as  well  as  situation,  and  that 
artificial  nitrogenous  manures  are  either  directly  obnoxious  to  it, 
or  ,  cause  it  to  be  pushed  out  by  those  grasses  whose  luxuriance 
is  greatly  stimulated  by  such  manures.  Nor  was  this  Poa  per- 
ceptibly favoured  in  its  growth  by  purely  mineral  manures.  It 
might  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  carbonaceous  organic 
matter  of  the  farm-yard  manure  had  something  to  do  with  the 
greatly  increased  development  of  the  plant  under  the  influence 
of  that  manure.  This  greatly  increased  development  of  the 
Smooth-stalked  Meadow-grass  under  the  influence  of  farm-yard 
manure  appeared  to  be  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the  Woolly  soft-grass 
— an  exchange  not  at  all  to  be  regretted.  The  Oat-like  grass  is 
another  grass  much  more  valuable  than  the  Woolly  soft-grass,  the 
proportion  of  which  was  much  increased  by  farm-yard  manure. 
This  manure  was  seen,  therefore,  to  develop  two  better  grasses  at 
the  expense  of  a  worse  one.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  so 
useful  a  grass  as  the  Smooth-stalked  Meadow-grass  should  appear 
to  be  so  nearly  excluded  under  the  influence  of  those  so-csdled 
artificial  manures,  which  are  practically  the  most  useful  in  in- 
creasing the  produce  of  Graminaceous  hay. 

10. — Bromus  mollis — Soft  or  Doumy  Brome-Grass. 

This  grass  is  described  as  a  common  weed  in  grass-land,  the 
seed  of  which  should  be  carefully  excluded  when  sowing  down. 
It  is  said  to  be  innutritions,  and  even  injurious  to  some  animals* 
It  flowers  early  in  the  season,  but,  after  cutting,  often  seeds  in 
the  after-grass.     It  is  found  most  in  poor  exhausted  pastures. 

With  such  characters  as  are  here  given  to  this  grass,  it  is  not 
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to  be  regretted  that  it  was  found  in  only  one  of  our  samples,  and 
there  in  very  small  proportion.  Professor  Henfrey  was,  however, 
of  opinion  that  its  leaf  occurred  in  a  few  of  the  samples  of  the 
**  coarse  "  leafy  produce. 

11. — Avena  pratensiS' — Meadow  Oat- Grass. 

This  grass  is  best  adapted  to  dry  heathy  places.  It  is  of 
doubtful  feedino;  value,  though  conflicting  opinions  are  given 
respecting  it.  But,  as  it  is  said  to  be  soon  got  rid  of  by  good 
cultivation,  its  qualities  are  perhaps  not  of  much  consequence.  It 
is  the  last  on  our  list  oi flowering  and  seedijig  Graminaceous  plants. 
It  was  found  in  the  samples  from  three  only  of  the  seven  plots, 
and  in  those  in  but  insignificant  amount.  The  largest  quantity 
was  found  in  the  sample  grown  by  the  mixture  of  mineral 
manure  and  the  excessive  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts. 

There  are  two  other  items  to  be  briefly  noticed  before  closing 
this  seriatim  account  of  the  different  descriptions  of  Graminaceous 
herbage  found  in  the  produce  of  the  respective  plots. 

The  proportion  of  the  leafy  produce  set  down  in  the  Table  as 
^^fine^^  varied  extremely  according  to  the  manuring.  It  was 
very  large  where  the  ammoniacal  salts  were  used  alone;  and 
moderately  so  on  the  other  plots  where  the  total  produce  was  not 
very  large  ;  but  very  small  in  the  samples  from  the  heaviest  crops. 
We  were  quite  unable  to  determine  with  any  certainty  to  what 
plant  or  plants  this  "fine"  leafy  matter  was  to  be  referred. 
Professor  Henfrey  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  some  at  least 
belonged  to  Festuca  Bromoides^  or  Barren  Fescue-grass. 

"  Dead  leaf  and  stem  "  is  the  last  item  in  the  list  of  Gramina- 
ceous produce.  Contrary  to  the  fine  leaf,  this  worthless  dead 
matter  occurred  in  very  far  the  largest  proportion  where  the 
artificial  manuring  was  the  highest,  and  the  crops  were  the 
heaviest.  Where  the  mineral  manure  and  excessive  amount  of 
ammoniacal  salts  were  employed,  this  damaged  portion  of  the 
produce  amounted  to  nearly  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  ;  and 
where  the  mineral  manure  and  the  more  moderate  amount  of 
ammoniacal  salts  were  supplied,  to  7  per  cent  Here,  then,  is 
experimental  evidence  showing  a  practical  disadvantage  in 
manuring  so  highly  as  to  cause  the  crop  to  fall  and  die  at  the 
bottom  before  the  bulk  is  fit  for  cutting. 

n.  Leguminous  Herbage. 

In  the  second  season,  1857,  four  descriptions  of  Leguminous 
plant  were  distinguished  on  the  experimental  plots.  These  were 
Lathy rus  pratensis  (Yellow  or  Meadow  Vetchling) ;  Lotus  cornicU" 
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IcUus  (Common  BirdVfoot  Trefoil)  ;  Trifplium  praiense  perenne 
(Perennial  Red  Clover)  ;  and  Trifolium  rejpeiw  (White  or  Dutch 
Clover).  In  the  third  season,  1858,  very  little  of  the  last  men- 
tioned plant  (Dutch  clover)  was  observed  on  any  of  the  plots;* 
and  the  three  other  Leguminous  plants  seemed  to  be  confined  to 
fewer  plots  than  formerly.  Their  limitation,  or  extension,  accord- 
ing to  manuring,  is  very  striking ;  and  it  is  to  the  degree  and 
conditions  of  their  distribution,  that  attention  is  now  to  be  directed* 
The  results  relating  to  these  points  are  given  in  the  third  Divi« 
sion  of  Table  IX. 

1. — Lathyrus  pratensis — Tenow  or  Meadow  Vetchling. 

This  plant  is  described  to  grow  naturally  on  either  moist  or; 
dry  soils,  but  generally  on  such  as  are  of  good  quality.  Cattle 
generally  eat  it  with  avidity ;  and  hence  it  is  recommended  to  be 
grown  on  very  dry  soils.  The  creeping  nature  of  its  roots  unfits 
it  for  growth  in  rotation,  but  not  so  much  for  permanent  meadow. 
It  flowers  in  July. 

The  Meadow  Vetchling  occurred  in  rather  larger  proportion 
than  either  of  the  other  Leguminous  plants  on  the  unmanuied 
land.  It  there  afnounted,  however,  to  only  2  per  cent  of  the  ^ 
total  produce.  On  the  mineral  manured  plot  its  proportion  was 
raised  to  4j^  per  cent. ;  and  on  the  plot  with  ammoniacal  salts 
alone,  there  were  about  2;^  per  cent.  In  the  produce  by  the- 
mineral  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts  together,  none  of  this  plant 
was  observed.  The  produce  by  farm-yard  manure  gave  about 
2  per  cent.,  and  that  by  farm-yard  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts 
little  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  Meadow  Vetchling. 

2. — Lotus  comiculatus — Common  Birdts-foot  Trefoil. 

This  plant  is  said  to  grow  abundantly  on  dry  elevated  pastures^ 
and  heathy  soils ;  and  to  be  well  deserving  of  cultivation  on  light^ 
dry,  elevated  inferior  soils,  on  which  it  will  yield  a  greater  bulk 
of  herbage  than  any  of  the  cultivated  clovers.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  highly  nutritious,  and  is  eaten  with  avidity  by  cattle.  From 
the  great  depths  to  which  its  roots  penetrate,  it  is  not  liable  to  be 
injured  by  drqught,  and  is  hence  enabled  to  retain  its  verdure . 
after  the  grasses  and  other  plants  are  burnt  up.  It  flowers  from 
June  to  August. 

The  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  was  found  in  the  produce  of  only  two 
of  the  experimental  plots,  namely,  the  unmanured^  and  the 
mineral-manured  onqs. 

3. —  Tr  folium  praiense  perenne — Perennial  Bed  Clover. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  plant,  of  .which  the  moitik 
important  are  the  Native  perennial  Red  Clover^  and  titedonunia . 
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perennial  Red  Clover  or  Cow-grass.  They  are  too  well  known  to 
every  farmer  to  require  description  here. 

Perennial  Red  Clover  amounted  to  little  more  than  1  per  cent, 
of  the  total  produce  on  the  unmanured  land,  but  to  nearly  18  per 
cent,  of  that  grown  by  mineral  manures  alone.  Not  any  of  it 
was  found  in  the  produce  by  either  ammoniacal  salts  alone,  or 
ammoniacal  salts  in  conjunction  with  mineral  manures.  There 
was  little  more  than  H  per  cent,  of  it  in  the  produce  by  farm- 
yard manure  alone,  and  less  than  ^  per  cent,  in  that  by  farm- 
yard manure  and  ammoniacal  salts. 

The  proportion  of  total  Leguminous  Herbage  found  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  unmanured  plot,  was  about  5  per  cent  This  was 
made  up  of  two  parts  Meadow  Vetchling,  rather  less  than  two  parts 
Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  and  rather  more  than  one  part  Perennial  Red 
Clover.  The  produce  by  mineral  manures  alone  was  estimated  to 
contain  about  23  per  cent,  of  Leguminous  herbage,  or  about  4^ 
times  as  high  a  proportion  as  that  grown  without  manure.  These 
23  parts  comprised  about  4^  parts  Meadow  Vetchling,  about  ^  a 
part  of  Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  and  about  18  parts  of  Perennial  Red 
Clover  =15  times  as  much  as  was  found  of  it  in  the  unmanured 
produce.  The  ammoniacal  salts  alone,  reduced  the  proportion  of 
total  Leguminous  plant  to  little  more  than  2  per  cent,  in  the  pro- 
duce, and  then  it  consisted  entirely  of  Meadow  Vetchling :  the 
Bird's-foot  Trefoil  and  the  PerenniaJ  Red  Clover  being  apparently 
extirpated.'^  And,  in  the  produce  by  mineral  manures  and  am- 
moniacal salts  together,  not  any  Leguminous  plant  was  to  be 
found.  The  farm-yard  manure  produce  contained  less  than  4  per 
cent,  of  Leguminous  plant,  which  consisted  of  nearly  equal  parts 
Meadow  Vetchling  and  Perennial  Red  Clover,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Bird's-foot  Trefoil.  The  addition  of  ammoniacal  salts  to  farm- 
yard manure,  reduced  the  proportion  of  Leguminous  herbage  to 
about  one-half.  There  was  still  no  Bird's-foot  Trefoil ;  and  the 
Perennial  Red  Clover,  as  before,  gave  way  more  than  the  Meadow 
Vetchling  under  the  influence  of  the  ammoniacal  salts. 

III.   MlSOELLAIJEOUS  HeRBAQB,   OHIBFLT  WeBDS. 

The  fourth  Division  of  the  Table  shows,  that  there  were  nine 
descriptions  of  these  questionably  useful,  or  even  objectionable 
plants,  detected  in  the  samples  from  the  experimental  plots. 
Only  seven  of  them  were  found  together  on  the  unmanured  land, . 
and  a  smaller  number  still  on  each  of  the  manured  plots.  A  few 
remarks  will  be  made  upon  the  characters,  and  conditions  of 
occurrence,  of  these  several  plants,  taking  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occurred  in  the  largest  proportion  on  the  un- 
manured land. 
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1. — Plantago  lanceolata — Eib-ffrass  or  Plantain. 

This  plant  is  reputed  to  yield  an  herbage  which,  early  in  the 
season,  is  eaten  by  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep ;  but  which  is  dis- 
liked by  them  as  the  season  advances.  It  is  also  objectionable 
on  account  of  its  spreading  leaves,  which  tend  to  exclude  other 
plants.    It  is  natural  to  dry  pastures.    It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Nearly  16  per  cent,  of  the  produce  without  manure  consisted 
of  Miscellaneous  Weedy  herbage.  This  comprised  seven  descrip- 
tions of  plant,  yet  nearly  11  out  of  the  16  parts  consisted 
of  the  Rib-grass.  None  of  it  was  found  in  the  produce  grown 
by  mineral  manures  alone  ;  scarcely  any  in  that  by  ammoniacal 
salts  alone ;  less  still  in  that  by  the  same  amount  of  ammoniacal 
salts  and  the  mineral  manures ;  and  none  at  all  in  that  by  the 
double  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  and  the  mineral  manures. 
On  the  farm-yard  manure  plot  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
produce,  6r  only  about  one-sixth  as  much  as  on  the  unmanured 
land,  consisted  of  the  Rib-grass.  The  addition  of  ammoniacal 
salts  to  the  farm-yard  manure,  however,  greatly  increased  the 
proportion  of  Rib-grass  in  the  produce — namely,  to  8J  per  cent. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Rib-grass,  which  was  so  prominent  an 
item  on  the  unmanured  land,  was  greatly  reduced  in  its  propor- 
tion by  farm-yard  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts  ;  still  more  by 
farm-yard  manure  alone  ;  and  nearly  or  entirely  excluded  by 
those  artificial  manures  which  increase  the  most  the  total  produce 
of  hay,  and  especially  that  of  the  Graminaceous  herbage. 

2. — Carum  carui — Common  Caraway. 

This  plant,  though  second  in  amount  among  the  Miscellaneous 
Weedy  herbage  on  the  unmanured  land,  amounted  there  to  less 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  produce,  and  to  about  the  same  pro- 
portion in  the  produce  of  the  two  farm-yard  manure  plots.  It  was 
much  diminished  in  its  proportion,  or  excluded  altogether,  by 
the  purely-artificial  manures,  especially  when  ammoniacal  salts 
were  in  relative  excess. 

3. — Achillcea  millefolium — Common  Yarrow  or  Milfoil. 

The  Milfoil  is  stated  to  be  a  grateful  element  in  small  admix- 
ture with  other  herbage  for  sheep  ;  and  it  is  recommended,  there- 
fore, to  be  sown  with  other  seed  for  permanent  sheep-pasture. 

The  Milfoil  was  found  to  the  amount  of  somewhat  more  than 
1  per  cent,  in  the  produce  without  manure.  Its  proportion  was 
much  diminished  by  farm-yard  manure  alone,  mineral  manure 
alone,  and  the  mixtures  of  the  mineral  manure  and  ammoniacal 
salts.  Where  the  larger  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  was  used 
(with   mineral   manure)   both  the   proportion   and    the  actual 
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amount  of  this  plant  were  considerably  greater  than  where  the 
smaller  amount  was  employed  with  the  mineral  manures.  Con- 
sistently with  this  effect  of  ammoniacal  salts,  the  proportion  of 
the  Milfoil  was  very  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  these  salts 
to  farm-yard  manure  ;  and  it  was  the  greatest — in  fact,  then  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  without  manure — where  the  ammoniacal 
salts  were  used  alone. 

If  the  characters  of  the  Milfoil  as  sheep-food  be  such  as  above- 
described,  it  need  not  perhaps  be  much  regretted  that  its 
growth  seems  to  be  favoured  by  nitrogenous  manures; 

4. — Rumex  acetosa — Sheep^ s-sorrel  or  Dock, 

This  plant  is  undoubtedly  objectionable.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it,  as  well  as  the  Milfoil  or  Yarrow,  was  found  in  the  pro- 
duce of  every  plot ;  and,  like  the  latter,  it  was  increased  in  its 
growth  by  the  use  of  ammoniacal  salts.  It  was  more  or  less 
increased  by  these  salts  in  whatever  combination  they  were 
employed.  Farm-yard  manure  alone  also  notably  increased  the 
proportion  of  the  Dock  in  the  produce ;  but  farm-yard  manure 
and  ammoniacal  salts  together  increased  it  still  more.  With 
the  latter  combination  the  Dock  amounted  to  more  than  3  per 
cent,  of  the  produce.  As  this  obnoxious  plant  seems  to  be 
favoured  in  its  growth  by  manuring,  its  expulsion  must  be 
attained  by  other  means. 

The  remaining  five  plants  that  were  detected  in  the  samples 
are,  without  doubt,  useless,  if  not  obnoxious.  They  were  each 
found,  however,  only  on  a  few  of  the  plots,  and  generally  in  but 
insignificant  proportion. 

5. — SilenCj  or  Catch-fly ^ 

was  found  in  the  unmanured  produce  only,  and  there  to  the 
extent  of  little  more  than  ^  per  cent. 

6. — Ranunculus — Crowfoot  (various  species). 

These  plants  were  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  produce  from 
the  unmanured  plot;  in  larger  proportion  in  that  grown  by 
ammoniacal  salts  alone;  and  in  larger  proportion  still  on  the 
two  plots  with  farm-yard  manure.  Their  growth  was,  how- 
ever, very  much  discouraged  by  the  most  productive  artificial 
manures. 

7. — Lazula  Campestris — Field  TFood-rtish. 

This  rush  was  found  only  in  the  sample  from  the  unmanured 
land,  and  there  in  very  insignificant  amount. 
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8. —  Veronica  chamoBdrys — Germander  Speedwell — 

was  found  only  in  the  produce  by  mineral  manures  alone,  and  by 
farm-yard  manure  alone  ;  and  in  both  cases  in  very  small  amount. 

9. — Galium  verum — Common  Yellow-flowered  BedstraWj 
or  Cheese-rennet. 

This  plant  was  only  found  in  the  sample  grown  by  the  mixed 
mineral  manure  in  conjunction  with  the  lesser  quantity  of  ammo- 
niacal  salts. 

It  is  possible  that  there  were  some  other  plants  that  either  did 
not  come  within  the  reach  of  the  scythe,  or  were  otherwise 
excluded  from  our  samples  or  determinations.  Nor  are  the  exact 
numerical  proportions  set  down  in  the  Table,  to  be  considered, 
either  within  this  or  the  other  classes  of  plants,  as  anything 
more  than  approximations.  Such,  however,  they  undoubtedly 
are ;  and  the  facts  brought  out  regarding  the  distribution^ 
and  development,  of  Miscellaneous  Weedy  herbage,  according 
to  manure,  are  very  clear  and  striking. 

From  this  examination  the  very  satisfactory  result  appears, 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  obnoxious  or  comparatively- 
useless  plants  occurred  in  the  produce  of  the  unmanured  land. 
Taken  collectively,  too,  their  proportion  was  there  very  much 
larger  than  under  any  of  the  other  conditions,  excepting  the  one 
where  the  farm-yard  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts  were  used 
together.  It  was  chiefly  the  Rib-grass,  and  the  Sheep's-sorrel  or 
Dock,  that  were  encouraged  by  this  latter  manuring.  The ^rm- 
yard  manure  alone  gave  a  larger  proportion  of  Weedy  herbage 
than  any  of  the  artificial  manures  ;  but  not  half  as  much  as  either 
the  unmanured  land,  or  that  manured  hy  farm-yard  manure  and 
ammoniacal  salts.  On  all  the  artificially-manured  plots  the 
number  of  species  found  was  reduced  to  about  half  that  occurring 
on  the  unmanured  land.  In  fact,  those  artificial  manures  which 
were  the  nwst  productive^  not  only  reduced  the  number  of  species 
of  weeds  considerably,  but  reduced  the  proportion  of  the  total  of 
such  produce  to  about  one-tenth  as  much  as  was  developed  toith-' 
out  manure.  It  is  certainly  very  satisfactory  to  find,  that  the  most 
active  artificial  manures  had  the  effect  of  very  greatly  reducing 
the  proportion  of  the  useless  and  obnoxious  plants  in  the  mixed 
herbage  of  the  meadow.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  dis- 
couraging to  find,  that  the  influence  of  farm-yard  manure^  which 
must  be  relied  upon  for  the  hay-crop  to  a  certain  extent,  was  not  so 
favourable.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  facts  which  have  been 
adduced  regarding  the  conditions  of  development,  and  the , 
amounts,  of  the  Miscellaneous  Weedy  herbage  on  the  meadow 
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land,  may  fix  on  the  mind  of  the  farmer,  the  clear  idea  which 
the  discussion  of  actual  figures  conveys,  of  the  real  amount  of 
objectionable  produce  which  he  may  frequently  grow,  unless 
proper  means  of  reduction  or  eradication  be  had  recourse  to. 


Attention  may  now  be  turned  from  the  detailed  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  of  development  of  the  individual  plants^  to 
a  statement  of  the  more  general  character  of  the  herbage  under 
the  different  manurial  conditions.  In  the  Summary  Table  X. 
(p.  252)  are  recorded  the  main  facts  necessary  to  such  a  re- 
view ;  and  the  most  prominent  results  already  noticed  in  their 
place  in  more  detail,  will  supply  the  remainder. 

1. — Total  Graminaceotis  Herbage, 
At  the  time  of  cutting,  76  per  cent,  of  the  produce  without 
manure  consisted  of  Graminaceous  herbage.    At  the  same  period 
of  time,  the  proportion  of  such  herbage  in  the  total  produce  was ' 
increased  to  about  87f  parts  by  farm-yard  manure  alone,  and  to. 
79|  parts  by  farm-yard  manure  together  with  ammoniacal  salts. 
The  produce  by  mineral  manures  alone  contained  scarcely  72 
per  cent,  of  Graminaceous  herbage ;  4  per  cent,  less,  therefore, 
than  the   produce  without  manure.      On  the  other   hand,  the 
produce   by    4001  bs.  of  ammoniacal   salts   per  acre,  contained 
89  per  cent. ;    that  by  the  same  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts 
and  mineral  manures,  97 J  per  cent.;   and  that  by  the  double 
amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  and  the  mineral  manures,  also,  97^ 
per  cent,  of  Graminaceous  herbage. 

But  the  Graminaceous  produce  itself  varied  extremely  in 
character  according  to  the  manure  employed.  At  a '  given 
period  of  the  season,  the  Graminaceous  herbage  grown  without 
manure,  consisted  of  66  per  cent,  of  flowering  or  seeding  stem, 
and  34  per  cent,  of  leaf  and  undeveloped  stem.  At  the  same 
period,  the  Graminaceous  produce  by  farm-yard  manure,  com- 
prised nearly  80,  and  that  by  farm-jard  manure  and  ammoniacal 
salts,  rather  more  than  80  per  cent.,  of  culm,  in  flower  or  seed. 
Against  these  amounts  without  manure,  or  by  farm-^yard  manure, 
the  Graminaceous  produce  grown  by  the  artificial  manures  alone 
was  composed  as  follows : — ^That  by  the  mineral  manures  alone 
contained  59  per  cent,  of  flowering  and  seeding  stem  ;  that  by 
ammoniacal  salts  alone,  only  40  per  cent ;  that  by  the  same 
amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  and  mineral  manure,  75  per  cent. ; 
and  that  by  the  double  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  and  mineral 
manure,  67  per  cent.,  in  flowering  and  seeding  culm. 

The  general  result  is,  that  those  manures  which  much  in- 
creased the  produce  of  hay ^  at  the  same  time  very  much  increased 
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its  proportion  of  Graminaceous  herbage.  In  fact,  where  the 
largest  crops  were  obtained,  namely,  where  the  mixed  mine- 
ral manure  and  ammoniacal  salts  were  used  together,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  produce  that  was  Graminaceous,  was  more 
than  97  per  cent.,  whilst  that  without  manure  was  only  76  per 
cent.  The  characteristic  effects  of  nitrogenous  manures  to  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  leaves  and  shoots,  and  of  mineral 
manures  to  determine  more  to  flowering  and  seeding,  are  also 
strikingly  illustrated.  It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  not 
only  must  the  character  of  the  gross  produce  be  very  different 
according  to  the  description  of  manure  employed,  but  that  the 
proper  time  of  cutting  must  vary  very  considerably  to  secure  the 
majority  of  the  herbage  at  any  given  point  of  ripeness. 

But  it  has  been  seen,  that  the  Graminaceous  herbage  varied 
much  in  character  according  to  the  manure,  not  only  in  regard  to 
its  proportion  in  the  total  produce,  and  to  the  proportion  of  the 
whole  that  was  leafy  and  stemmy  respectively,  but  also  in  the 
description  or  species  of  plants  developed. 

Under  the  particular  conditions  of  soil,  season,  original  distri- 
bution of  plants,  and  other  circumstances  of  these  experiments, 
common  Rye-grass  was  the  most  predominant  of  the  grasses  in 
the  unmanured  produce.  The  inferior  Woolly  soft-grass  occurred 
in  nearly  an  equal  quantity ;  and  then  succeeded  in  lesser  quan- 
tities, in  the  order  here  given,  the  tall  Oat-like  grass,  the  Sweet- 
scented  Vernal-grass,  the  Creeping-rooted  Bent-grass,  the  common 
Quaking-grass,  and  the  Crested  Dog's-tail — the  last  in  very  small 
amount.  Farm-yard  manure,  which  increased  the  actual  amount 
and  proportion  of  total  Graminaceous  herbage,  gave  a  consider- 
ably increased  proportion  of  Rye-grass  and  of  tall  Oat-like  grass  ; 
a  somewhat  diminished  proportion  of  the  Woolly  soft-grass ; 
scarcely  any  of  the  other  grasses  found  on  the  unmanured  plot ; 
but  a  very  large  amount  of  the  valuable  Smooth-stalked  Meadow- 
grass,  which  was  not  found  at  all  in  the  produce  without  manure. 
The  addition  of  ammoniacal  salts  to  the  farm-yard  manure  di- 
minished the  proportion  of  the  more  valuable  Rye-grass,  and 
Smooth-stalked  Meadow-grass,  but  increased  that  of  the  tall  Oat- 
like grass,  and  that  of  the  inferior  Woolly  soft-grass. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  here,  those  artificial  manures 
which  did  not  much  increase  the  total  produce  of  hay,  namely, 
the  mixed  mineral  manure  used  alone,  and  the  ammoniacal  salts 
alone,  the  general  result  with  the  more  active  artificial  combi- 
nations was  as  follows : — The  mixed  mineral  manure  with  the 
more  moderate  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  gave  about  2|>  times 
as  much  produce  as  the  unmanured  land,  and  the  proportion  of  it 
that  was  Graminaceous  was  more  than  97  per  cent.,  instead  of  only 
76  per  cent,  without  manure.    This  enormously-increased  Grami- 
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naceous  produce  coiitained  twice  as  high  a  proportion  of  both  the 
valuable  Rye-grass,  and  the  inferior  Woolly  soft-grass,  as  that  with- 
out manure.  The  proportion  of  the  Oat-like  grass  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  diminished ;  and,  under  the  same  conditions,  all  the 
other  grasses  were  either  very  much  reduced,  or  entirely  excluded. 
When  the  double  and  excessive  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts 
was  employed  (with  the  mineral  manure),  the  produce  was  about 
2|  times  as  much  as  on  the  unmanured  land,  and  the  proportion 
of  it  that  was  Graminaceous  was,  as  in  the  last  case  mentioned, 
more  than  97  per  cent.  This  greatly-increased  Graminaceous 
produce,  under  the  influence  of  an  excess  of  ammoniacal  salts, 
contained  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  common  Rye-grass  than  the 
unmanured  hay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  the 
inferior  Woolly  soft-grass  was  very  much  increased.  There  was, 
moreover,  with  this  manure  a  very  large  proportion  of  Rough 
Cock's- foot — a  grass  which  was  found  on  very  few  of  the  other 
plots,  and  then  in  very  small  proportion.  All  the  other  grasses 
were  either  excluded,  or  much  reduced  in  amount,  under  the 
influence  of  this  excessive  manuring. 

2. — Total  Leguminous  Herbage. 

The  proportion  of  Leguminous  herbage  in  the  total  produce 
without  manure  was  about  5  per  cent.  Farm-yard  manure  re- 
duced the  proportion,  but  not  the  acreage  amount,  of  such  produce  ; 
and  the  combination  of  farm-yard  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts, 
very  considerably  reduced  both  the  actual  amount,  and  proportion, 
of  this  kind  of  herbage.  In  the  produce  by  those  artificial  com- 
binations (mineral  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts),  which  more 
than  doubled  or  nearly  trebled  the  amount  of  hay,  and  which 
increased  the  amount  and  proportion  of  the  Graminaceous  herbage 
so  strikiifgly,  not  a  trace  of  Leguminous  herbage  was  found. 
Again,  ammoniacal  salts  alone,  which  notably  increased  the 
Graminaceous  herbage,  almost  excluded  the  Leguminous.  In 
the  produce  with  this  manure,  neither  BirdVfoot  Trefoil  nor 
Perennial  Red  Clover  was  found ;  but  the  Meadow  Vetchling  oc- 
curred in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  unmanured  produce. 
On  the  other  hand,  mineral  manures  alone,  which  gave  little  or  no 
increase  of  Graminaceous  produce,  increased  very  strikingly  both 
the  actual  amount,  and  the  proportion,  of  the  Leguminous  herbage. 
The  proportion  of  total  Leguminous  herbage  in  the  produce  by 
mineral  manures  alone  was  23  per  cent.,  instead  of  only  5  per  cent, 
in  that  without  manure.  The  proportion  of  the  Bird's-foot  Trefoil 
was  diminished  by  the  mineral  manures;  that  of  the  Meadow 
Vetchling  was  notably  increased ;  and  that  of  the  Perennial  Red 
Clover  very  considerably  so. 

The  effect  of  mineral  manures  in  developing  a  large  proportion 
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of  Leguminous  herbage,  and  particularly  of  Clover,  was  therefore 
very  striking.  Artificial  nitrogenous  manures,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  almost  to  extirpate  such  plants  from  the  mixed  herbage  of 
the  Meadow-land.  These  results  are  perfectly  consistent  with  those 
observed  in  the  manuring  of  Leguminous  crops  (beans,  clover,  &c.) 
when  grown  in  rotation.  Mineral  manures  have  been  found  greatly 
to  increase  such  crops,  whenever  a  good  plant  could  be  once  ob- 
tained and  the  season  was  not  unfavourable.  These  crops,  on  the 
other  hand — so  highly  nitrogenous  both  in  their  per-cenlage  com- 
position, and  in  tbeir  acreage  yield — have  not  been  found  to  be 
specially  benefited  by  the  direct  use  of  ammoniacal  salts ;  though 
nitrate  of  soda  appears  somewhat  more  favourable  to  their  growth. 
The  general  coincidence  in  the  results  obtained  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  characteristic  descriptions  of  manure,  on  the  agricultural 
plants  included  within  each  of  these  two  g^eat  families  (the 
Graminacese  and  the  Leguminosae),  whether  they  be  grown  sepa- 
rately and  in  alternation^  or  side  by  side  in  a  mixed  herbage^  is 
very  striking.  Such  a  coincidence,  under  such  very  varied  con- 
ditions, must  show,  that  the  result  is  really  due  to  the  plants  of 
the  respective  families  requiring  for  their  luxuriant  growth  a 
widely  different  relation  of  the  mineral  and  nitrogenous  supplies, 
respectively,  within  tlie  soil.  It  cannot,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  attributed  to  mere  local  peculiarities,  or  to  the  mere  acci- 
dental conditions  of  exhaustion  induced  by  this  or  that  agri- 
cultural practice.  We  have,  then,  in  the  facts  observed  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  characteristic  descriptions  of  manure  in 
developing  the  different  plants  of  which  the  mixed  herbage  of  a 
meadow  is  made  up,  an  unexpected,  and  very  interesting  confir- 
mation, of  those  which  have  been  established  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  widely  different  plants  which  ar^  grown  in 
rotation.  Such  a  coincidence  must  tend  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  each  of  the  widely  different,  and 
separately  interesting,  paths  of  inquiry. 

3. —  Total  Miscellaneous  Herbage  {chiefly  Weeds), 

These  plants  were  the  most  numerous  in  kind,  and  nearly  in 
the  greatest  proportion,  on  the  unmanured  land.  The  produce 
without  manure  contained  nearly  16,  that  grown  by  farm-yard 
manure  and  ammoniacal  salts  more  than  16,  and  that  by  farm- 

{ard  manure  alone  7  per  cent.,  of  Miscellaneous  or  Weedy  herbage, 
n  the  produce  without  manure,  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
of  such  herbage  was  Plantain  or  Rib-grass ;  and  in  that  by  the 
farm-yard  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  consisted  of  Rib-grass  in  the  larger,  and  Sheep's  . 
Sorrel  or  Dock  in  the  smaller  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
produce  grown  by  those  artificial  manures  which  gave  the  largest 
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crops  of  hay,  contained  less  than  2  per  cait.,  and  a  very  few 
species,  of  Miscellaneous  Weedy  herbage. 

So  much  then  for  the  results  of  this  enquiry  into  the  compara- 
tive development  of  the  different  plants  of  which  the  complex 
herbage  of  a  Meadow  is  made  up,  according  to  the  manure  em- 
ployed. The  subject  has  been  treated  of  with  much  more  of 
system  and  detail  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary, 
inasmuch  as,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  is  the  first  attempt  that 
has  been  made,  to  trace  the  influence  of  special  manures  upon  the 
individual  plants  of  a  complex  herbage. 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  the  degree  in  which  a 
particular  description  of  manure  develops  any  particular  plant, 
when  it  is  thus  grown  side  by  side  with  many  others,  is  necessarily 
the  same,  either  actually  or  relatively  to  those  beside  it,  that  it 
would  be,  were  each  plant  grown  separately,  with  such  manure. 
The  natural  habit  of  a  plant,  its  relative  stage  of  progress  at  the 
different  periods  of  the  season,  and  its  range  of  distribution  both 
above  and  under  ground  accordingly,  must  indirectly  affect  the 
degree  of  luxuriance  of  the  other  plants  associated  with  it.  But, 
as  it  is  in  this  collective  way,  that  the  various  plants  are  grown 
in  our  permanent  meadows,  it  is  the  action  of  different  manures 
upon  their  development  under  these  complex  conditions,  that  is 
of  the  most  interest  to  the  farmer. 

Again,  the  conditions  of  soil,  situation,  season,  and  of  the 
original  distribution  and  predominance  of  the  respective  plants, 
must,  to  a  great  extent,  affect  their  relative  development  by  different 
manures,  when  they  are  thus  grown  side  by  inde.  There  is,  more- 
over, evidence  in  the  general  observations  made,  or  notes  recorded, 
on  tlie  produce  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  experiments  now  in 
question,  that  there  has  been  a  progression  from  year  to  year,  in 
the  greater  development  of  some  plants,  and  in  the  reduction,  or 
even  exclusion,  of  others,  the  conditions  of  manuring  remaining 
the  same.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  great  caution  should  be 
exercised  in  the  application  of  artificial  manures  to  good  feeding 
pastures^  lest  the  effect  should  be,  to  increase  the  growth  of  certain 
grasses  of  inferior  quality,  and  to  diminish  or  exclude  those  to 
which  the  high  feeding  valUe  is  attributable. 

It  is  obviously  very  important,  not  only  that  the  progressive 
action  of  the  different  manures  should  be  carefully  investigated 
for  years  to  come,  in  the  case  of  the  experiments  on  the  Rotham- 
sted  Meadow-land,  but  that  experiments  of  a  similar  kind  should 
be  conducted  by  others,  in  different  localities,  and  on  different 
descriptions  of  soil.  So  far  as  our  own  part  in  the  matter  is  con- 
cerned, we  hope  to  follow  up  a  subject  which  seems  fraught  with 
so  much  interest  both  in  a  practical  and  scientific  point  of  view. 
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And  we  trust,  that  others  will  be  found  to  lend  their  aid,  in 
extending  information  in  this  important  and  hitherto  untrodden 
field  of  inquiry. 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  facts  adduced  in  this  Third 
Part  of  our  Report,  it  would  appear : — 

1.  That,  whether  the  produce  of  hay  be  considerably  increased 
by  means  of  farm-yard  manure  alone,  farm-yard  manure  and  am- 
moniacal  salts,  or  artificial  mixtures  of  suitable  mineral  manure 
and  ammoniacal  salts,  the  proportion  of  the  whole  which  will 
be  GramiJiaceouSj  will  be  very  much  increased. 

2.  That  the  produce  will  be  by  far  the  most  Graminaceous  when 
the  •'  artificial  mixtures  "  are  employed.  In  fact,  when  the  in- 
crease of  hay  is  obtained  by  artificial  manures  containing  both 
the  necessary  mineral  constituents  and  ammoniacal  salts — and  it  is 
then  greater  than  under  any  of  the  other  conditions — both  the 
Leguminous  and  the  Weedy  herbage  are  nearly  excluded,  and  the 
produce  is  then,  therefore,  almost  wholly  Graminaceous. 

3.  That  the  Graminaceous  produce  itself  when  grown  hy  farm- 
yard manure^  is  less  complex  in  character  than  that  grown  without 
manure;  whilst  that  grown  by  the  most  active  artificial  manures^ 
is  less  complex  still. 

4.  That,  up  to  an  equal  period  of  the  season,  the  Graminaceous 
produce  grown  by  the  active  artificial  manures^  will  be  in  larger 
proportion  in  flowering  and  seeding  stem^  than  that  grown  with- 
out manure ;  and  that  the  produce  grown  by  farm-yard  manure 
will  be  in  still  larger  proportion  in  that  condition. 

5.  That  the  description  of  the  produce  grown  by  farm-yard 
manure  alone  was,  upon  the  whole,  superior  to  that  grown  with- 
out manure. 

6.  That  when  the  crop  was  further  increased,  by  the  addition  of 
ammoniacal  salts  to  the  farm-yard  manure^  the  character  of  the 
produce  was  somewhat  deteriorated,  both  in  regard  to  the  cfe- 
scription  of  the  useful  plants  grown,  and  on  account  of  the  large 
proportion  of  Miscellaneous  ox  Weedy  herbage  then  developed. 

7.  That,  when  in  a  mixed  mineral  and  ammoniacal  manure  the 
ammoniacal  salts  were  not  used  in  excessive  amount^  the  herbage, 
which  was  then  almost  exclusively  Graminaceous^  and  comprised 
also  but  very  few  species,  nevertheless,  included  a  considerable 
proportion  of  grasses  of  recognised  good  quality.  But,  when  exces* 
sive  amounts  rf  ammoniacal  salts  were  employed^  the  character  of 
the  produce  was  deteriorated,  both  in  regard  to  its  conditioHy  and 
to  the  description  of  the  grasses  that  were  developed. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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XV. — Hinxworth  Drainage.     Monthly  Records  of  tlie  Daily  Rain-' 

fully  Discliarge  of  Water  from  the  Drains^  Height  of  Barometer 

and  Thermometer,  and  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Soil  at  18  and  42 

inches,  respectively,  below  the  Surface.     By  J.  Bailey  Denton, 

Agricultural  Engineer. 

My  object  in  tabulating  the  results  of  the  following  experiments 
was  not  merely  to  gain  tangible  and  irresistible  proof  of  the 
draining  capabilities  of  clay  soils,  but  to  demonstrate  to  what 
extent  the  close  parallel  system  of  drainage,  so  necessary  for  the 
drainage  of  clays,  may  be  profitably  departed  from  in  soils  of  an 
open  and  irregular  character. 

The  Hinxworth  Estate  was  selected,  with  the  permission  of  its 
owner,  as  embracing  lands  of  the  most  opposite  character.  The 
clay  lands  presented  a  surface  and  subsoil,  and  had  a  local  repu- 
tation, as  forbidding  as  any  clay  lands  I  had  visited  in  my  practice 
as  a  draining  engineer ;  and  the  open  and  mixed  soils  were  from 
their  position  exceedingly  wet  and  cold  at  that  season  of  the 
year — from  February  to  May — when  a  free  and  warm  bed  is  most 
required  by  vegetation. 

In  1849,  when  1  first  reported  on  the  drainage  of  the  Hinxworth 
Estate,  I  advised  the  owner,  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  of  Watford-house 
(who  then  contemplated  some  partial  work),  not  to  attempt  the 
drainage  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  whole,  because  I  considered 
that  nearly  every  part  was  more  or  less  dependent  on  adjacent 
lands,  and  that  the  work  would  only  be  satisfactory  and  complete 
when  effected  altogether,  and  by  a  connected  scheme  of  operations. 
Mr.  Clutterbuck  acted  upon  this  suggestion  ;  and  when  the  estate 
is  viewed  geologically  in  its  relation  to  the  surrounding  district, 
and  the  several  parts  of  the  estate  considered  in  relation  to  each 
other,  I  believe  the  value  of  the  decision  to  deal  with  it  as  a 
whole  will  be  fully  appreciated. 

In  the  winter  of  1855-6,  Mr.  Clutterbuck  determined  to  drain 
the  whole  estate,  which  consists  of  three  farms,  containing  together 
about  800  acres. 

Description  of  the  Land. — ^The  Estate  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chalk  escarpment  of  the  London  Basin,  and  covers  a  portion  of 
the  lowest  bed  of  the  chalk,  the  outcrop  of  the  greensand,  and  a 
portion  of  the  gault  of  the  greensand  formation.  In  several  parts 
a  superficial  deposit  of  drifted  gravel  and  sand  overlies  the  older 
beds.  The  greensand  separating  the  chalk  from  the  gault  is  very 
thin,  and,  if  collected  in  a  distinct  layer,  would  not  exceed  three 
inches  in  depth  in  its  thickest  part.     The  gault  has  gained  a 
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siliceous  character  where  it  comes  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  greensand.  It  has  also  imbibed  a  calcareous  quality  by  an 
infiltration  of  the  chalk  through  the  greensand  into  its  bed ;  for 
a  wide  breadth,  however,  the  gault  is  denuded,  and  there,  although 
the  greensand  is  absent,  a  very  considerable  infiltration  of  lime 
has  taken  place,  which,  I  presume,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  the  chalk  escarpment  rises  in  almost  clifiF-like  shape 
immediately  at  the  margin  of  the  gault,  and  any  submersion  of 
the  gault  has  necessarily  imparted  to  it  the  character  of  its  more 
prominent  and  overwhelming  neighbour. 

Analyses  oftlie  Soil, — The  following  are  by  Professor  Way : — 

Of  the  Lower  Chalk  and  Mixed  Drift. 

Moisture  and  organic  matter 3*27 

Sands  and  clays     24*37 

Silica  soluble  in  acids        1*23 

Oxide  of  iron 1*14 

Phosphate  of  lime        0*92 

Sulphate  of  lime    0*76 

Carbonate  of  lime        68*31 

100*0 


Of  the  Gault  (at  24  inches  deep). 

Moisture  and  organic  matter 5*01 

Sands 0*66 

Clay      63*26 

Carbonate  of  lime 31*07 


100-0 


Of  the  Gault  (at  42  inches  deep). 

Moisture  and  oro^anic  matter       4*28 

Sands 0*34 

Clay      62-97 

Carbonate  of  lime        32*41 


100*0 


Mode  of  Draining. — The  lands  of  mixed  open  character,  no 
'ess  than  those  of  the  gault  clay,  had  suffered  previously  from 
excessive  wetness,  although  they  had  been  drained  from  time  to 
time  with  bushes  laid,  without  distinction  of  soil,  at  close  in- 
tervals, and  from  15  to  18  inches  deep.  Under  my  directions  a 
'•onnected  system  of  works  was  adopted  to  secure  an  effective 
.Uobj^r^e  of  the  water  drained  from  the  higher  through  the  lower 
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ground,  though  a  distinctly  different  subordinate  treatment  was 
applied  to  the  two  descriptions  of  lands. 

The  mixed  open  soils  were  drained  by  occasional  and  wide 
parallel  drains  (from  4  to  8  feet  deep),  sufficient  to  discharge 
the  rainfall  and  relieve  the  pressure  of  subterranean  water  passing 
through  the  soil  from  the  higher  grounds  to  their  natural  outfalls, 
at  a  cost  varying  from  1/.  lO*.  to  ZL  10s.  per  acre.  The  drains 
in  this  description  of  soil  were  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  number, 
on  the  principle  that  any  excess  of  work  beyond  that  sufficient  to 
remove  excess  of  wetness  would  be  a  waste  of  outlay  ;  whereas  in 
the  gault  clay  soils, — which  were  drained  uniformly  by  a  parallel 
arrangement  of  drains  25  and  27  feet  apart,  4  feet  deep,  at  a  cost 
varying  from  5/.  10^.  to  6/.  lO*.  per  acre, — ^the  reverse  principle 
governed  the  operations,  the  number  of  drains  being  increased  to 
a  maximum  consistent  with  economy :  the  object  being  two-fold — 
not  only  to  remove  excess  of  wetness,  but  to  promote  an  uniform 
aeration  of  the  mass  of  clay  above  the  level  of  the  drains,  so  as  to 
counteract  as  much  as  possible  its  absorbent  and  retentive  nature. 

The  total  net  cost  of  draining  the  800  acres  was  3,357Z.  lO^. ; 
giving  an  average  cost  per  acre  of  4Z.  4*. ;  and  a  map  was 
furnished  showing  the  position  of  every  drain  in  order  that  addi- 
tional drains  might  be  put  in  without  derangement  of  the  system 
should  any  addition  be  found  necessary. 

Description  of  the  tabular  Records. — I.  Rainfall. — ^The  daily 
quantity  of  rain  wliich  fell  during  the  period  over  which  the 
experiments  extend,  is  shown  in  columns  1  and  2. 

IT.  Barometric  Observations. — ^The  height  of  the  barometer 
at  the  time  of  recording  the  rainfall  is  indicated  in  column  3. 

in.  Discharge  of  Water  from  the  Drains. — ^The  dis- 
charge from  the  different  outlets  is  exhibited  in  columns  7,  9,  11, 
and  16.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  discharge  from  the  mixed 
open  soils  was  much  more  regular  than  from  the  clays.  The 
quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  comparatively  few  drains  of 
the  freest  description  of  soil,  during  the  period  of  the  experi- 
ments, was  160,920  gallons  per  acre,  out  of  227,240  gallons, 
which  the  rain-gauge  showed  fell  upon  every  acre  drained,  while 
the  quantity  discharged  from  the  numerous  drains  of  the  clays 
was  only  59,936  gallons  per  acre. 

The  steady  discharge  of  more  than  1000  gallons  per  acre  per 
diem  from  the  mixed  open  soils  during  the  winter — when  evapo- 
ration is  so  much  less  than  during  the  summer — is  a  fact  of  con- 
siderable importance  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  wide 
.extent  of  similar  land  requiring  drainage.  It  will  be  observed, 
ttoo,  that  after  the  Autumn  rains  had  completely  replenished  the 

T  2         absorbent 
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4     11     1     4     11     !  3     0 

n   1   135 

1            5         '            300 

4   Hi  1   4   Hi  ;  2  10 

u 

65 

1            4          ,            240 

..        1  2  10 

:h 

65 

3                     180 

..        ,  2     9.i 

u 

65 

6,015 

. . 

1 

330 

30,857 

.. 

'        ..          36,542 

86,872 

• 

'        ..          36,872 

1 
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HiNxwoRTH  Drainage.— 

Record 

1 

s 

3 

Baro 

4                5 

e            7 

8                »      ' 

PABT  OOCASIOJIAL 

Hainfml. 

MlvTKR. 

Occasional  Deacjage. 

AND  PABT 

ReUlJ  No*,  18,  IS,  20.— 4fl  Acres.    Soil,  Io^ct  Chalk 

Wide  Parau^l 

111 

BEAUiAaE. 

mixed  wHh  Ctny,  Gmvel.  i 

md  g<md.    Grwn  Sand 

til  fduud  mtxiHl  wttb  GaulC 

le  AcraB.-S(ri^  wmA ' 

Vei7  wet  bdbre  DmlJiiDg. 

ABtoatlflpUtOrikl^ 

i%Qiali]<terGaiilt<rHl 

1 

fiii 

Hi 

Gmvul  mliwi 

01*Qn'iit3on»  cm  Test  Holes, 
being  tlic  (kpiJiof  frt**?  wAX 

goantltr    of    Water 
from  OutJet  No,  I, 

Qiumdty    of    Water 
Iram  Outlet  No^  % 

1 

n 

frum  fiurriua?  pf  L*iid  to 

wMch  diacliargt!^  the 

wbkJidUdiatSdtiw 

piirTace  uf  Water  in  the 

Drain    AValcr    fn>in 

D»ln  -  wtter    trcm 

<^ 

Jfulc*  wlikii4re*iui!lc  mld- 

1^.  19,aud  20.    ^tze 

Naaa.  BiwQfPlpe. 

^ 

1 

v%^ 

wAj   twLwDLLi    llie    occa- 

df   l»lpe,    ft    Uicheji. 

fi^'c    iDclKi.     Cooy 

Tj 

i£l^ 

fik^ialjimliifl,    Tc^tJlciIea 

Oomioeiiced  mnnlrig 

pienced  rttmOng  Oc- 

1 

1 

1 

6fcttdft?p. 

Octotsr  I. 

tubf^lz. 

IKgljcrSlde. 

rxjffer  Sid*. 

k 

i 

< 

Drain  to  Drain 
of  rtnUiia 

DnLtn  to  Dndn 

hi  jM.  Ueptii 

oflhiiliui 

MUiutd. 
in 

rtef  Am?. 
In  GfiUuaid 
Qht  diem). 

In 
Oalloai, 

rwAcre, 
InG^loni 
(perdleaO. 

^ 

£ 

^^«^w 

4  flL  11  ItL 

4  ft,  4  In. 

1 

w 

*m 

Sg-30        4       8            4       1 

2Si 

895 

120 

2 

«. 

S9'S0        4       8 

25 

780 

1} 

140 

3 

,, 

*. 

29-09  i    4       8 

4       li 

22i 

695 

150 

4 

ik< 

.. 

a9*90       4      s 

4       IJ 

20 

fi20 

150 

5 

■073 

1,651 

29-59  i     4       8 

4        1^ 

25| 

795 

150 

6 

•027 

610 

29-40  ;     4       8 

*        14 

24 

755 

' 

150 

7 

'050 

M31 

29^49       4       8 

4       1| 

25  f 

795 

2 

160 

8 

,. 

>.* 

29-49 

4        8 

J        1 1 

244 

755 

H 

180 

9 

'080 

1,810 

29-40 

4        8 

4       1i 

27 

830 

3 

240  ' 

10 

-060 

l%'i57 

29*30 

4      S 

4       lif 

26  i 

820 

3 

240 

11 

-075 

1,696 

29*40 

4       8 

4       l^f 

24 

745 

6 

4^ 

12 

«085 

1.9^3 

29-27 

4       B 

4        L  r 

221 

G95 

8 

640 

la 

'452 

10,225 

28*89 

3       8 

2     11 

77i 

2,420 

19 

1,5X0 

u 

*0£3 

520 

29-40 

3     10 

3       {} 

55 

1|715 

10 

800 

ih 

Hi. 

.^ 

30 -SO 

3     10 

3       2 

47^ 

I,4S5 

6 

480 

16 

.. 

,^ 

30-49 

4       0 

3       7 

47* 

1,485 

6 

480 

17 

.. 

*. 

30-37 

4       li 

4       0 

46f 

1^455 

6 

480 

IS 

*    - 

,. 

29^80 

4       0 

4       04 

40 

1,245 

^1 

450 

19 

•100 

2,262 

30-30 

4       2 

4       2 

34i 

1,085 

6£ 

550 

20 

•005 

lis 

30*38  1     4       2 

4       2 

37 

lil45 

Gl 

520 

21 

** 

30-39        4       2 

4      2 

35 

1,095 

460 

22 

.. 

*. 

30*00       4      a| 

4       21 

33 

1,030 

5^ 

420 

£3 

.. 

._ 

29-90        4       4 

4       4 

33 

1,030 

4i 

395 

S4 

■045 

1,018 

29-40        4       3 

4       3 

35 

1,095 

*i 

380 

25 

,^ 

.. 

28*80 

4       5 

4       5 

30 

935 

u 

360 

SO 

„ 

,. 

28-70 

4       6 

4       5 

2fii 

820 

340 

S7 

,, 

-. 

29-19 

4       6 

4       6 

21 

6B0 

3| 

sso 

S8 

29-46 

4       64 

4       64 

19 

595 

3 

£40 

29 

.. 

.* 

29-SO  1     4       7 

4       7 

15i 

475 

2i 

180 

30 

-150 

3,393 

30*10  1     4       €       ! 

4      6 

19 

595 

5 

400 

31 

'010 

226 

30-14  :     4       Si 

4       2 

I8f 

590 

4i 

360 

Total 

1*235 

27 J 935 

Total  quantitj  of  Wj 
Acrq  discharged. 

Iter  perl 

30,135 

.. 

11^895 

• 

ft-               , 

Kainfall 

the  Soil 

27,935 

RuoSdl 

16,040  J 

i 

Emces$  diGc 

2,630 

a7,9ai  1 

1 
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or  THE  Moxrk  of  December,  1856. 

10               11 

12              13              14 

15         le 

IT  18  19,20  21  22 

F,UUXL£L  DBA  in  AGE. 

Tempehature. 

Attmlf-paatSeven.  A.m 

%U«  13  pud  put   14—34 
AatA.     Soil*  C>«]lt  ClAv 
with      TJme      l|]ftltmlwl 

Close  Paeallel  Drainage, 

HeWa  Nw.  31,  M.  mid  33.     Nob.  31  nnd  32  ctilf  drained.— 

Pfctcbi'^  .11.']  vn-lii-.  "f  Nmii 

2fl  Acreii    No,  33  undrain«L     SoU<  Oault  Clay*  with 

ftHlit4  i^'ivin^  vi'SlL  t.i  L]:nkr 

Linliu,  ifi  feel  apflrt,  and  4  f«t  d«T* 

unter  '  uhkb     luia     nlii 

tfarvveh    thtt  ±>D[UUier   of 

UrKlrRlncd 

r>rtiliied 

1866. 

Litid. 

Lftud. 

Joantlty    of    Wnler   from 

Ohflcniitloai  cm  T«t  HoIm,  being 

yuflutlty    of    Waut 
iWim  6nOflt  No.  1&, 

i 

0 

rt 

i; 
p 

Outlet  No,  13,  which  *11*- 
4^^»  thf  T'ntkn  Watvr 

tl*  deptb  of  frw  wU  frcm  aurfMc 
of  Fiin,!  to  finrfiuiB  of  Water  In  the 

ffraiii    Water    from 

1 
s 

!z; 

^ 

sp; 

^ 

^ 

Aom  iio«.  13  imd  purl  14. 
Hm  nm  througtwuE  Uic 

Ttolot,  Wh^ctl  Are    ffqnk    midway 
Ix  twecn  Hie  DnUat    Tuiit  Hole* 
dii^  &  feet  d«r* 

Not  31  nmJ  T2.    SUB 
of    Pl|»    7    Inclit*. 
GoDUDL'rtctd  roaalTiH 

1 

1 

1 

i 

?•** 

Nuvonber^?. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Dnlned  Lull 

1 

dimlwd 

ci,,     (l«rdl«ii). 

1 

a 

30 

i 
^ 

,3 

HldwrSSde. 

Lower  sue. 

and  4  ft  deep. 

Knd4fLde«ru 

Laad. 
Ka31 

1 

i 

1 

5 

1 

1 

No.  3L 

No.  3i     ] 

f 

5 

s 

5 

s 

5 

5 

45                    295 

KlU 

NIL         2     9 

1^ 

65 

210 

.. 

2     7 

1 

55 

155 

. . 

2     6 

30 

3 

120 

,. 

2     6 

. 

30 

3| 

200 

2     5 

40 

3| 

200 

2     Si 

f 

40 

4 

235 

_. 

2     5 

45 

4f 

2B5 

.. 

2     4i 

il 

45 

5 

m^ 

.. 

2     4 

I 

45 

4 

315 

^  111 

4^1 

2     4 

1 

50 

^ 

15 

900 

4  n 

4  U 

2     4 

2 

100 

sa^ 

1,350 

4  101 

4  10 

2     3i 

31 

ICO 

471 

2.850 

4     9 

4     9 

0 

I9i 

975 

No  obser^ationi 

25         !        l!5U0 

4     9 

4     B 

7 

15 

750 

iH 

945 

4     9 

4    a 

7 

IJ 

675 

made  thU  Month  on 

lOi 

G30 

4     *J 

4     B 

10 

7: 

375 

9 

540 

4     9 

4     B 

10} 

8 

415 

the  Temperature 

ef 

405 

4     9 

4     8 

11 

3^ 

1S5 

?     1        4eo 

4     9 

4     8 

I     0 

4 

. 

225 

ofUieSoil. 

7i 

450 

4     9 

4    a 

I     1 

Si 

160 

H 

450 

4     9 

4     8 

1     1 

3 

150 

H 

450 

4    d 

4     9 

t     3 

H 

125 

tJ 

450 

4     S 

4     9 

t     4 

2i 

110 

7 

420 

4   a 

4     9 

1     4 

2 

100 

6 

360 

4   s 

4  10 

1     4 

2 

100 

Si 

315 

4   a 

4  10 

I     4 

^ 

96 

4 

235 

4    9 

4  10 

1     4 

4 

65 

3 

130 

4   9 

4  10 

I     4 

I 

60 

Sj 

160 

4   9 

4  10 

1     4 

1 

40 

^ 

390 

4    7 

4     9 

I    3 

6       1 

300 

S| 

340 

4    fii 

4     9 

1     S 

^ 

S25 

.. 

16,095 

■* 

i.> 

.. 

5,825 

" 

12,000 

- 

-' 

- 

22,110 

" 

27,1*35 

- 

- 

- 

" 

27^935 

J 
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HiNxwoRTH  Drainage. — Record 




1 

2 

a           4            5 

Baiio-   1 

6              7 

8               9 

Part  Occasional 

RAnsPALL, 

JIETEil,  ^                       OCCASTOSTAL  DRAINAGE.                       1 

AND  PART 

Fields  Nos.  1«,  19, 2(J.— 46  Acres.  Soil,  lower  Chalk 
mixed  with  ClJsy.  <ir»v('|.  and  Sand.    Green  Sand 
l«  round  mIxM  wlUi  iiaull  Clay.    Also  Coprolites. 
Vfry  wet  before  DrolDlJig* 

Wide  Parallel 
Drainage. 

FicldNo.22.18Acre& 
Soii;«ime  as  last  in 
part    of    field,    re- 
mainder Gault  and 

1 

Mil. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 
t 

1 

1 

Obpprvatlura  en  l'«»l  HdIc^, 
Isehig  tlio  di'pih  tif  fn,*  m\X 
fittdi  HurfjK*  uf  L*u>d  to 
hurfiice  of  Water  hi    the 
IIc>lci}  wliiL-h  AvM  tunk  mld- 
wflj  between  the  uccasidTuil 
\yra\\iiL     IVdt  ]lk>1eH  fi  feet 

QnanUty    of    Water 
from  OuUet  No.  7, 
which  discharges  the 
Drain   Water    from 
18. 19.  and  20.    Size 
of   I>ipc,    8   Inches. 
Commenced  rumilng 
October  1. 

Quantity    of    Water 
from  OuUet  No.  9, 
which  discharges  the 
Drain   Water    from 
No.  22.  Site  of  Pipe, 
6  inches.  Commenoed 
running  October  12. 

JllfflierWlde.  |  Lew*r  Bldt. 
IllatAnra  from  DifttAmw  fram 
Drafn  Id  IinUi 'Drain  lollmtn 

Dri>mlTiii      ;     urn^aliui 
4ft.lMu.    !     4fU41n. 

1 

Per 
Minute. 

In 
Gallons. 

Per  Acre. 
In  Gallons 
(per  diem.) 

Per 
Minute. 

In 
Gallons. 

Per  Acre. 
In  Gallons 
(per  dlemX 

1 

'  005 

113 

3U-30 

4       6            4       2 

16 

500 

2\ 

200 

2 

*020 

452  '     29-43 

4       0            4       2 

21                 660 

^ 

300 

3 

^042 

950  1     29-20 

4       6     1       4       2 

24                750 

5 

400 

4 

■151 

3,416  1     29*07 

4       G             4       1 

29       j         900 

14^ 

1,150 

5 

•les 

3,065  '     29*64 

4       6     I       4        1 

31       1         980 

15f 

1,260 

6 

\     30-09 

4       5+  1       4       Oi 

30                930 

Hi 

900 

7 

[     30-20 

4       5     14       0 

31^              995 

580 

8 

30-24 

4       5,41 

28^              895 

5t 

420 

9 

!  -oan 

79i        30  M  3  , 

4       4}          4       0 

29                910 

5 

400 

10 

'542 

13,261        29-46 

3       5            2       8 

62       1     1,945 

45 

3,600 

11 

'   %1(KF 

C/,787        28-80 

3       0            2       2 

57^          1,800 
53}     '     1,680 

40 

3,200 

12 

•162 

3-665  1     29*19 

2      1    1      in 

30| 

2,460 

13 

1      .. 

29*3D 

2       7            2       5 

55       1     1,720 

22J 

1,800 

14 

\ 

29*80 

3       2            2     11 

55       1     1,720 

12} 

1,020 

15 

29'1>0 

3       6            3       3 

50            1,560 

9 

720 

16 

;  -1,13 

3,054  1     29-90 

3     10     :       3       8 

52i     !     1,640 
51^     1     1,605 

9} 

780 

17 

! 
1 

i    30' ao 

4       14  '       4       0 

9 

720 

18 

'  -tios 

113 

30-19 

4       2.       4       0 

48            1,500 

9 

720 

19 

i   -005 

113 

30-17          4       3.J  !       4       1 

45            1,395 

9 

720 

20 

., 

,, 

29'69  •       4       3     1       3     11^ 

43J          1,350 

9} 

780 

21 

•065 

1,470 

29^40          4       2             3     11 

50       i     1,560 

16:- 
17; 

1,320 

22 

•120 

2,714 

29-69  1       4       1 

3     10 

52i     '     1,640 
53}     1     1,680 

1,380 

23 

•062 

1,402 

29-28          4       OJ 

3       9 

18 

1,440 

24 

i   -035 

792 

29*04  '       4       1 

3     10 

52$     '     1,640 

16* 

1,320 

25 

i   -145 

3,280 

29-27          4       0     1       3       8 

61        1     1,900 

37$ 

3,000 

26 

'    -130 

2,940 

29-59  1       3       7     1       3       7 

62.i     1     1,960 

45 

3,600 

27 

j    -112 

2,534 

20*70  ,37.33 

57:V     1     1,800 

21 

1,680 

28 

1      .. 

29-79          3       9            3       5 

56i     1     1,770 

11 

880 

29 

1 

.. 

29-70          3     lO.i  !       3       6i 

51}          1,595 

104 

840 

30 

. 

29-73  i       4       0     !       3       9 

45            1,395 

9 

720 

1  '' 

•100 

,     2/262  i     29-58          4       Oj  |       3       8 

47i     !     1,480 

9* 

780 

Total 

2-333 

1 

1 

i  52,775                   \  Total  quantity  of  TV 
1      Acre  discharged  . . 

ater  per 

idfor ;; 

1 

;  43,855 

;     8,920 

•• 

39,090 
13,68& 

! 

1 

!                Tc 

I 

tal  Rainfall 

52,775 

•• 

62,775 

Drainage  of  Land, 
OF  THE  Month  of  January,  1857. 
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PaBALLKI.  DEAJKAtie. 

Flelda  la  and  fojt  t4.-~34 
A(?¥«.  >i)ll,  iloiilt  day, 
with  Uoii!  i/iJjltnteU, 
f^iUbra  uid  wiTi?*  f f  Sand 
fouiiil  t'lvirnc  VT  lit  to  I 
mukr   welter  whkh    hai* ' 


ClvOSE  PaEALLKL  DRAlNAti*^, 


16       ,  17   U   19  20    2L  S2 

Temper ATunK, 


rioldn  Np».  31,  32,  ADii  33.— Noa.  31  mid  32  only  ilmliUHl.  '     At  hair-pBut  S«nii  AJf. 
'iD   Acred.     Ko.  33  iin4miiieil.    Sull,  (jaqK  Oay.   vilrli 
lima  InflltiitHL    ConflkleTtd  v^iry  iitLrf  mid  1itiapfii?tnible.  i 
l^lOH^  2i  fwi  oinrtr  Bud  4  feci  ile<ti. 


UnOnbifd 


QuKDltty  of  IVaU'T  fircon  Obten^tloiis  ofi  Test  HoIcp^  be!n« 
Oy  tltt  No.  la,  wh3ch  dte-  ,  Ibe  ik-inh  of  fre*  eoLl  ftom  HorTace 
of  L«Dd  (£)  Hirfiictis  ot\^^B.ter  In  tbe 
Hak?tE,  iirhi(±  fiin^  Btmk  midway 
betwerrt  the  Unlnti.  (See  jUpo 
Tempemltue.)     r»l  ilal^  S  feet 


fx^^m.  N[^  I3£inil  pore  14.  j 
@lK   of    PliJt'    S    inches. 
Him  nui  ibruni^hoiit  tLu 


-r 


IJnilDcd  tJind, 


Pn  Mlnol*?* 
In  Ifilluiuf, 


Pi*r  Acn?. 
Ill  Gjilloii^i 
(jHir  dle£D). 


Ua- 

:  tllgbci-  f^lde. .  Low«?r  SHk%  r  dnilued 
,  25  fx.  apiut    25  ft.  apirt  i     LdJid. 
and  4  fyjeep.  uid  4  ft^doep.!   No.  33. 
Xi>.ai,  Nw.  :iL     ' 
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C,O60 
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2,790 

2,085 

i.08i> 

C60 

i*40 
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S5a 
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1 ,  44i) 

1,440 
K310 

a,  450 

2, 4U0 

1 ,  2liO 

995 

795 
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4  I 
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rj 

0 

n 
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0  1 
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1 
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u 
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9 
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5 

2J 

3 
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4 
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6 
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4 

3 

34 
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3 
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2 
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10 
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9 

a* 

3 

34 

4 
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3 

2i 

3 

3 

5 
4 
5 

6 
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0 
0 
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I 
1 

I  o 

I  o^ 

1  0 

0  icr 

0  9 

i»  10 

0  10 

0  10 

1  0 

1  a 

1  0 

1  0 

0  11 


49,250 
3,525 

52j775 


(^uimtliy  of  Woter  ^ 
frotn  Oatltt  No.  15,  ^ 
m  IdcLt  dUdurgfft  tM  I  ^ 
t)TtL\n  WiUw  ftiom  !i 
KiML  31  and  31L  Sbc 
of  Flpe.  T  LDchfNi. 
ComMencerl  miudng 
Koirpmt»r  '17. 
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8 
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10.1 

eo 
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£4 

55 

35 

15 
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1,050 
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4f1HK) 
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Drainage  of  Land. 

HiNXWORTH  DrAIXAGE. — RECORD 
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OF  THE  Month  of  March,  1857. 
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OF  THE  Month  of  April,  1857. 
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Drainage  of  Land, 

HixxwoRTH  Drainage. — Record 
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OF  THE  Month  of  Mat,  1857. 
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absorbent  demands  of  the  clays,  a  large  proportion  of  any  suc- 
ceeding rain  was  immediately  discharged  by  the  underdrains. 
There  was  a  fall  of  rain  at  Hinxworth  in  October,  1856,  of 
1*645,  and  in  November  of  1'630,  equal  together  to  a  supply  to 
the  soil  of  74,087  gallons,  or  330  tons  of  water  per  acre.  The 
drains  just  began  to  trickle  on  the  27th  of  November,  after  i\ 
fall  of  half  an  inch  of  rain  ('540).  The  test  holes  in  the  land 
showed  that  the  soil  was  rapidly  feeding  itself  and  that  the  water 
level  was  rising,  but  had  not  reached  the  level  of  the  drains.  On 
the  12th  December,  the  outlets  were  running  160  gallons  per 
diem  per  acre  after  frequent  rains  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
of  less  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  per  diem.  On  the  13th,  the  rain- 
gauge  showed  a  fall  of  '452  (nearly  half  an  inch),  and  the  outlets 
increased  their  discharge  from  160  gallons  to  975  gallons  per 
diem  per  acre.  On  the  9th  January,  1857,  the  outlets  wen? 
running  125  gallons  per  diem.  On  the  10th,  the  rain-gauge 
showed  a  fall  of  '542  (rather  more  than  half  an  inch),  and  the 
discharge  from  the  outlets  was  increased  from  125  gallons  to 
5,150  gallons  per  diem  per  acre.  How  important  are  these  facts 
in  considering  the  effect  of  extended  under-drainage  on  the 
arterial  channels  of  the  country  ! 

IV.  Height  of  standing  water  in  the  Soiii  before  and 
AFTER  Drainage. — The  effect  of  the  different  modes  of  draining 
in  lowering  the  water-level  in  each  descriprion  of  soil  is  shown 
by  the  height  of  the  water  standing  in  the  test  holes  (dug  midway 
between  the  drains),  at  columns  4,  5,  12,  and  13. 

V.  Temperature. — ^The  temperature  of  the  air  above  and 
of  the  soil  below  the  surface,  before  and  after  drainage,  is  shown 
in  the  last  6  columns,  and  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  influence  and 
penetration  of  atmospheric  changes  through  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  drains  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that  all  the  outlets  discharged 
an  increased  quantity  of  water  on  the  6  th  of  March  and  22nd  of 
April,  without  any  fall  of  rain  on  the  surface,  it  being  observed 
(m  each  occasion  that  a  very  considerable  fall  of  the  barometer 
had  taken  place  within  the  previous  twenty-four  hours. 

Concluding  Observations. — ^The  drainage  of  Hinxworth,  com- 
menced in  1856,  was  brought  to  a  close  early  in  1858.  The 
heaviest  portion,  300  acres  of  the  gault  clay,  was  taken  early 
in  hand,  and  has  been  up  to  this  time  held,  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck 
himself.  During  this  comparatively  short  period  the  homestead 
has  been  remodelled,  convenient  roads  of  burnt  clay- ballast  have 
been  made,  and  the  old  high-backed  lands  (the  custom  of  the 
country)  have  been  reduced  to  an  even  surface,  without  water- 
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furrows.  All  useless  hedges  have  been  removed,  old  ditches 
and  water-courses  filled  up,  and  the  arable  land  has  been  deeply 
cultivated  and  well  cleaned. 

Under  this  treatment  the  improvement  in  the  texture  of  the 
soil  and  the  character  both  of  white  straw  and  green  crops  has 
more  than  realized  my  expectations. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  during  the  past  week  of  inspecting  the 
estate.  The  outlets  from  the  clay-lands  were  then  discharging  at 
the  rate  of  2700  gallons  per  acre  per  diem,  and  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Scott,  the  bailiff,  that  during  the  late  heavy  rains  no 
water  had  stood  upon  the  surface. 

I  am  induced  to  hope  that  the  publication  of  these  results 
may  tend  to  remove  any  local  prejudice  which  may  still  attach 
to  undrained  land  of  as  unpromising  a  character  as  that  of 
Hinx worth,  more  especially  as  I  am  permitted  to  add,  that  the 
clay-land  farm  has  been  let  within  a  few  days  on  terms  securing 
a  full  return  for  the  capital  expended  in  draining,  and  the  several 
judicious  improvements  carried  out  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  to  which 
1  have  already  alluded. 

52,  Parliament  Street^  Westminster, 
December  30thy  1859. 


XVI.— 0;z  Cross  Breeding.     By  W.  C.  Spooner,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  natural  laws  by  which  the  preserva- 
tion of  animal  species  is  effected  are  involved  in  considerable 
mystery,  and  though  the  subject  is  well  worthy  the  attention  and 
study  of  the  practical  man  as  well  as  of  the  physiologist,  expe- 
rience is  yet  fraught  with  so  much  contrariety  that  attempts  to  lay 
down  any  certain  guide  on  it  have  for  the  most  part  been  received 
with  considerable  distrust.  No  sooner  does  the  inquirer  imagine 
that  he  has  discovered  some  particular  principle  which  obtains 
universally,  than  he  is  met  by  circumstances  which  apparently 
upset  his  previous  conclusions.  The  maxim  "  like  begets  like,  * 
for  example,  is  a  rule  having  very  extensive  sway,  yet,  as  pro- 
pagation is  the  work  of  two  parents,  the  respective  influence 
of  the  one  or  the  other  is  a  matter  involving  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  prevents  anything  like  a  certain  conclusion  being 
arrived  at.  We  cannot  do  better  than  consider,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  our  subject,  the  respective  influence  of  either  parent ; 
for  on  this  the  merits  of  pure  or  cross  breeding  must  principally 
•epend.  Tiie  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  propagation  is 
•'^ne  by  halves,  each  parent  giving  to  the  offspring  the  shape  of 
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one  half  of  the  body.     Thus  the  back,  loins,  hind-quarters,  general 
shape,  skin,  and  size,  follow  one  parent ;  and  the  fore-quarters, 
head,  vital  and  nervous  system,  the  other :  and  we  may  go  so  far 
as  to  add,  that  the  former  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  go  with 
the  male  parent,  and  the  latter  with  the  female.     A  corroboration 
of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  common  system  of  putting  an  ordinary 
mare  to  a  thorough-bred  horse ;  not  only  does  the  head  of  the 
offspring   resemble   the   dam,    but   the    forelegs    likewise,   and 
thus  it  is  fortunately  the  case  that  the  too-frequently  faulty  and 
tottering  legs  of  the  sire  are  not  reproduced  in  the  foal,  whilst 
the  full   thighs  and  hind  quarters  which  belong  to  the  blood- 
horse  are    generally   given    to    the  offspring.     There  is,    how- 
ever, a  minority  of  cases  in  which  the  opposite  jresult  obtains. 
That  size  is  governed  more  by  the  male  parent,  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  showing; — familiar  examples  may  be  found  in  the 
offspring  of  the  pony-mare  and  the  full-sized  horse,  which  con- 
siderably  exceed   the    dam    in  size.      Again,  in  the  first  cross 
between  the  small  indigenous  ewe  and  the  large  ram  of  another 
improved  breed — the  offspring  is  found  to  approach  in  size  and 
shape  very  much  to  the  ram.     The  mule  offspring  of  the  mare  also 
very  much  resembles  both  in  size  and  appearance  its  donkey  sire. 
These  are  familiar  examples  of  the  preponderating  influence  of 
the  male  parent,  so  far  as  the  external  form  is  considered.     To 
show,  however,  that  size  and  height  do  not  invariably  follow  the 
male,  we  need  go  no  further  for  illustration  than  the  human  subject 
How  often  do  we  find  that  in  the  by  no  means  infrequent  case  of 
the  union  of  a  tall  man  with  a  short  woman,  the  result  in  some 
instances  is  that  all  the  children  are  tall  and  in  others  all  short,  or 
sometimes  that  some    of  the  family  are  short  and  others  tall. 
Within  our  own  knowledge,  in  one  case,  where  the  father  was 
tall  and  the  mother  short,   the  children,   six  in  number,  are  all 
tall.     In  another  instance,  the  father  being  short  and  the  mother 
tall,    the  children,    seven  in    number,    are  all  of   lofty    stature. 
In  a  third  instance,  the  mother  being  tall  and   the  father  short, 
the    greater    portion   of  the    family   are   short.      Such  facts  as 
these   are  sufficient   to  prove  that  height   or   growth    does    not 
exclusively  follow  either  the  one  parent  or  the  other.     Although 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  also  a  striking  fact  that  the  union  of  tall  and 
short  parents  rarely,  if  ever,  produces  offspring  of  a  medium  size — 
midway,  as  it  were,   between   the   two  parents.     Thus,    in  the 
breeding  of  animals,  if  the  object  be  to  modify  certain  defects,  by 
using  a  male  or  female  in  which  such  defects  may  not  exist,  we 
cannot  produce  this  desired  alteration  ;  or  rather,  it  cannot  be 
equally  produced  in  all  the  offspring,  but  can  only  be  attained  by 
weeding  out  those  in  whom  the  objectionable  points  are  repeated. 
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We' are,  however,  of  opinion  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
height  in  the  human  subject,  and  the  size  and  contour  in  animals, 
is  influenced  much  more  hy  the  male  than  the  female  parent ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  constitution,  the  chest,  and  vital 
organs,  and  the  forehand  generally,  more  frequently  follow  the 
female. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  point  the  more  because  on  it  hinges  the 
difficulty  of  eflFecting  certain  improvements  in  breeding  by  means 
of  crossing,  and  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  establishing  a  new 
breed  by  such  means.  So  great  is  this  difficulty  that  many 
breeders,  finding  their  attempts  at  such  improvements  so  frequently 
baffled,  or  observing  this  to  be  the  case  in  the  practice  of  others, 
cling  with  superstitious  tenacity  to  the  doctrine  of  purity  of 
bloody  believing  it  to  be  the  Ark  in  which  alone  true  safety  is  to 
be  found. 

Now  pure  breeding^  which,  when  carried  to  an  excess,  is  called 
in-and-in  breeding,  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages. 
Its  friends  observe  with  great  force,  that  when  we  have  in  breed- 
ing reached  great  excellence,  it  is  folly  to  risk  the  loss  of  such 
excellence  by  means  of  crossing ;  and  the  more  so  as  the  defects 
of  a  parent  may  disappear  in  a  first  or  second,  and  reappear 
in  the  third  or  fourth  generation ;  "  breeding  back^^  as  it  is 
commonly  termed.  A  friend  of  the  writer's,  Mr.  John  Clark,  of 
Lockerly,  a  strenuous  advocate  of  pure  breeding,  observes  that  a 
correspondent  in  Suffi)lk  informs  him,  that  he  had  seen  the  cross 
tried  between  the  old  Norfolk  and  Down  sheep,  and  the  first  cross 
was  admirable,  but  they  soon  became  disproportioned  and  un- 
sightly ;  also  the  Down  and  Leicester  in  some  midland  counties 
figured  for  a  time,  and  then  for  the  same  reasons  were  given 
up,  and  such  he  thinks  will  be  the  fate  of  the  New  Oxfords,  or 
the  mixture  of  the  Cotswold  and  the  Down.  He  adds,  that  for 
the  last  four  years  he  has  used  rams  from  the  cross  with  Down 
ewes,  and  the  offspring  have  answered  his  purpose  iov  fatting 
lambs,  but  one  lamb  in  ten  presents  unmistakeable  evidence  of 
its  mongrel  origin. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  great  excellencies  can  only  be 
perpetuated  by  union  with  similar  excellencies,  and  beyond 
all  this  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  advantage  from  an 
unstained  lineage — from  the  very  possession  of  breed,  as  it  is 
designated.  The  objectors  to  in-and-in  breeding  urge,  that  by  so 
loing  we  engender  weakness  of  constitution,  diminution  of  size, 
licreditary  diseases,  and  also  a  tendency  to  barrenness  ;  but  it  is 
argued  in  reply  to  such  objections,  that  they  occur  from  want  of 
■sufficient  care  in  weeding  out  defective  animals,  whether  as 
respects  ronstitu^^ion  or  siz**      It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  in 
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the  human  subject  too  close  affinity,  such  as  the  intermarriage  of 
cousins,  tends  to  mental  diseases  and  consumption ;  and  we  can 
readily  imagine  that  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  such  diseases  in  a 
family,  this  tendency  must  be  greatly  increased  by  intermarrying 
with  a  member  of  the  same  family.  Animals  not  being  subject  to 
mental  diseases,  the  observation  does  not  apply  to  them  with  the 
samei force,  but  it  is  true  in  a  lesser  degree.  At  the  same  time, 
unless  the  choice  is  extremely  confined,  most  of  the  evils  of  pure 
breeding  can  be  avoided  by  careful  selection  and  rigorous  weed- 
ing. Examples  of  pure  breeding  are  familiar  to  us  in  the 
admired  race-horse,  the  first-class  short-horn,  and  the  South- 
<lown  sheep  ;  but,  so  far  as  purity  of  breed  alone  is  considered, 
the  mountain  sheep  of  Wales,  the  Highland  Scotch  cattle,  and  the 
Shetland  or  Welch,  are  equally  pure ;  but  whilst  the  latter  have 
been  propagated  without  care  or  attention,  the  former  have,  by 
careful  selection  and  rigorous  weeding,  been  considerably  enhanced 
in  value.  A  striking  example  of  long  continued  pure  breeding 
is  afforded  by  the  Leicester  flock  of  Mr.  Valentine  Barford,  of 
Foscote  near  Towcester,  who  has  the  pedigree  of  his  sheep  from 
the  day  of  Bakewell  in  1783  to  the  present  time,  and  since  1810 
he  has  bred  entirely  from  his  own  flock,  sire  and  dam,  without 
an  interchange  of  male  or  female  from  any  other  flock.  He 
observes,  "  that  his  flock  being  bred  from  the  nearest  affinities — 
commonly  called  in-and-in  breeding— has  not  experienced  any 
of  the  ill  effects  ascribed  to  the  practice."  His  flock  is  remark- 
ably healthy,  and  his  rams  successful,  but  his  sheep  are  small. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  few  minutes  to  consider  what  constitutes 
hreed^  or  rather  what  is  meant  by  high  breeding.  We  shall  find 
that  it  refers  to  very  different  desiderata  in  different  breeds.  In 
the  thorough-bred  horse  it  signifies  a  very  high  development 
of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  accompanied  by  such 
mechanical  structure  as  when  united  with  it  constitutes  the 
higliest  manifestation  of  speed  and  endurance.  In  the  ox,  how- 
ever, it  implies  very  different  qualities,  viz.,  early  and  rapid 
growth  —  the  development  of  flesh  or  muscle  on  the  parts 
most  j)rized  for  food — a  disposition  to  lay  on  fat ;  these,  with 
the  possession  of  the  smallest  amount  of  bone  consistent  with 
strength  and  health,  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  a  well- 
bred  animal.  Instead  of  the  liighly-nervous  temperament  of  the 
race-horse,  we  have  here  a  quiet  lazy  disposition ;  in  fact,  a 
lymphatic  temperament,  by  the  influence  of  which  the  digestive 
organs  reign  supreme,  and  convert  for  the  public  benefit  a  given 
quantity  of  food  into  the  utmost  amount  of  flesh  and  fat.  The 
same  observations  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  sheep,  and  in  a 
still  stronger  degree  to  the  pig.     A  well-bred  pig  is  the  incarna- 
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tion  of  everything  indolent  and  lethargic,  and  the  very  antipodes 
of  that  high  organization  and  nervous  development  which  belong 
to  a  high-bred  horse.  Examples  of  pure  breeding  are  probably 
to  be  found  in  greater  perfection  in  cattle  than  in  sheep.  The 
Devon  and  Hereford  cattle  have  descended  through  many  gene- 
rations in  unbroken  lines,  and  owe  the  perfection  which  they 
have  attained  to  careful  selection.  The  Short-horns^  although  con- 
siderably more  modem  in  their  origin,  and  moulded  into  their 
present  form  by  a  series  of  successful  crosses,  have  yet  been 
preserved  pure  with  even  more  rigorous  care  than  the  other  breeds 
which  we  have  mentioned.  The  solid  frame  and  great  feeding 
properties  of  the  Herefords — the  quality  of  beef  and  richness 
of  cream,  as  well  as  working  properties  of  the  Devons,  are  well 
known  and  generally  appreciated  ;  and  yet  these  qualitie  sare 
insufficient  to  resist  successfully  the  encroachments  of  the  Short- 
horns, whose  early  maturity  and  disposition  to  lay  on  both  flesh 
and  fat,  joined  with  fair  milking  properties,  are  such  that  they 
outnumber  both  the  other  breeds  combined.  As,  however,  the 
leading  purpose  for  which  a  breed  of  cattle  is  kept  is  gene- 
rally well  defined,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  the  dairy,  or  for 
that  and  early  fatting,  or  simply  for  beef  or  for  working  as  well, 
and,  as  each  of  these  purposes  can  be  well  attained  by  keeping  a 
pure  breed,  there  is  not  the  same  temptation  or  inducement  to 
cross,  which  is  often  experienced  in  sheep-farming,  in  order  to 
insure  specific  advantages  which  cannot  otherwise  be  attained. 

This  being  the  case,  we  may  most  advantageously  devote  our 
remaining  space  to  the  practice  of  crossing,  as  illustrated  in 
sheep- breeding.  We  may  start,  then,  with  this  principle,  that 
to  cross  for  crossing  sake  is  decidedly  wrong  ;  that,  unless  some 
specific  purpose  is  sought  for  by  crossing,  it  is  far  better  to  culti- 
vate a  pure  breed.  The  country  is,  indeed,  under  great  obligations 
to  those  gentlemen  who  carefully  preserve  their  breed  intact,  and 
endeavour  to  improve  it  by  weeding  and  selection.  We  can 
readily  excuse  their  prejudices,  if  they  have  any,  and  have  no 
wish  to  interfere  with  their  creed.  Let  theirs  be  the  office  to 
preserve  our  fountains  pure  and  undefiled,  and  to  supply  others 
with  the  best  sources  of  improvement  by  crossing.  And  we  do 
not  confine  our  praise  to  those  merely  who,  keeping  in  the  high 
road  of  fashion,  have  succeeded  in  securing,  both  by  prizes  and 
prices,  a  full  and  sufficient  reward  for  their  labours,  but  would 
award  it  to  those  also  who,  keeping  perhaps  in  the  second  rank, 
have  yet  supplied  their  neighbours  and  the  public  with  valuable 
pure- bred  sheep  at  moderate  prices. 

History  fails  to  supply  us  with  the  origin  of  our  various 
oreeds  of  sheep ;  bnt  we  doubt  not  that,  for  many  centuries  after 
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the  time  of  the  Romans  in  this  country,  certain  distinct  breeds 
were  perpetuated,  with  little  improvement  and  little  change.  The 
progenitors  of  the  present  Southdown  or  Sussex  breed,  inferior 
as  they  were  to  their  descendants,  ranged  probably,  in  the  days 
of  the  Romans,  over  the  Southdown  hills ;  whilst  another  breed, 
now  happily  extinct,  occupied  for  the  most  part  the  hills  and 
downs  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire.  A  large,  bony,  narrow,  but 
active  sheep,  with  large  heads,  Roman  noses,  and  long  curly 
horns,  high  in  the  withers  and  sharp  in  the  spine,  but  yet  the 
largest  short- woolled  breed  in  existence,  were  the  denizens  of 
these  counties  during  the  last  century. 

In  Wiltshire,  although  they  remained  as  a  pure  breed  much 
longer  than  in  Hampshire,  yet,  as  far  as  can  be  learnt,  they 
were  supplanted  by  the  Southdown,  whose  superior  qualities 
displaced  the  old  Wiltshire  altogether;  and  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  instances  in  which  they  were  crossed,  except  for  Jthe 
purpose  of  crossing  them  out  by  using  again  and  again  the 
Sussex  ram.     Mr.  James  Rawlence  of  Bulbridge,  near  Wilton, 


The  Old  Wiltshire  Sheep.— 1.  Ram  bred  by  Mr.  Porter,  Hindon,  Wilts.  2.  Ewe 
from  the  same  flock.  For  sheep  of  any  of  the  other  ptire  or  cross  breeds  mentioned  in 
this  Essay  the  reader  is  directed  to  the  show -yard  at  any  of  our  agricultural  meetings. 
The  old  Wiltshire  sheep  is,  however,  now  extinct ;  and  the  above  engraving  is  there- 
fore given  of  it.  It  has  been  reduced,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans,  the  pub- 
lishers, from  a  plate  in  Professor  Lowe's  work  «0n  Domesticated  Animals.' 
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whose  large  practical  experience,  both  as  sheep-breeder  and  land- 
agent,  stamps  his  authority  with  considerable  weight,  observes 
in  reply  to  the  author's  inquiry,  "  The  last  flock  of  this  breed 
(old  Wiltshire)  disappeared  about  the  year  1819,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Southdown  commenced  late  in  the  last  century. 
In  many  cases  Southdown  ewes  as  well  as  rams  were  brought  out 
of  Sussex  to  replace  the  horned  flocks,  but  in  numerous  instances 
the  two  breeds  of  sheep  were  crossed,  and  by  the  continued  use 
of  the  Southdown  ram  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  homed 
breed  were  mer<2:ed  in  the  Downs.  The  cause  of  the  very  rapid 
substitution  of  the  Down  for  the  Old  Wiltshire  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  of  the  large  number  of  enclosures  of  common  fields  which 
then  took  place.  The  sturdy  horned  wether  was  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  take  care  of  himself  when  the  system  of  feeding  in 
common  prevailed,  but  when  each  farmer  could  keep  his  flock 
separate,  an  animal  of  superior  quality  was  preferred." 

In  Hampshire,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  same  sheep 
prevailed  and  were  valued  for  their  hardihood,  and  their  powers 
of  travelling  far,  and  folding  hard — properties  so  valuable  when 
the  fertility  of  the  light  soils  was  mainly  kept  up  by  these 
useful  manure-carriers  —  these  sheep  were  extensively  crossed. 
Previous  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  South-down 
sheep  had  been  greatly  improved  by  careful  selection,  and 
the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  EUman  was  well  known  for  his  eminent 
services  in  bringing  out  and  improving  the  latent  qualities  of  this 
valuable  breed.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
sheep-breeders  of  North  Hampshire  began  to  bestir  themselves, 
and  a  few  enterprising  farmers  procured  some  rams  from  Sussex, 
of  the  Southdown  breed.  Finding  the  experiment  successful,  it 
was  repeated  again  and  again,  care  being  taken  to  select  the 
largest,  coarsest,  and  blackcst-fsiced  rams,  which  it  was  thought 
would  suit  the  coarse  sheep  with  which  they  had  to  amalgamate. 
How  many  crosses  with  the  pure  Sussex  were  used  we  cannot 
ascertain,  but  enough  materially  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
breed,  to  cause  the  horns  to  disappear,  and  to  change  the  colour 
of  the  face  from  white  to  black  ;  and,  with  these  changes,  to 
impart  a  more  compact  frame,  a  broader  back,  rounder  barrel, 
shorter  legs,  and  superior  quality  altogether,  and  yet  preserving 
the  hardiness  and  the  disposition  to  make  early  growth,  which 
the  original  flock  no  doubt  possessed,  and  with  it  the  large 
lieads  and  Roman  noses,  which  form  so  distinguishing  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Hampshire  Downs,  and  which  are  unquestionably 
derived  from  the  original  breed.  Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
^'nspect  a  drawing  of  the  original  Hampshire  or  Wiltshire  sheep 
lo  become  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the  source  from  whence  is 
i->rr  red   thn  colossal   head   which   some  fifteen  years  since  was 
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regarded  as,  I  will  not  say  an  ornament,  but  an  indispensable 
appendage  of  the  breed.  Uniformity  of  colour  is  also  a  great 
point  with  most  Hampshire  breeders,  with  what  amount  of 
advantage  we  cannot  say,  but  black  tips  to  the  ears  as  well  as 
black  faces  are  deemed  essential,  and  any  crossing  with  speckled* 
faced  sheep,  such  as  the  Shropshire,  is  in  consequence  viewed 
with  dislike. 

It  was  not  until  the  Wiltshire  sheep-breeders  began  to  produce 
some  large  but  more  symmetrical  animals  that  the  Hampshire 
men  began  to  consider  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  heads,  without  losing  the  characteristics  of  the 
breed.  By  attention  and  careful  selection  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  we  have  now  a  breed  of  sheep  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  present  system  of  fatting  off  at  much  earlier 
ages  than  formerly,  and,  for  the  most  part,  as  tegs  and  two- 
teeth  sheep.  It  is  certainly  not  owing  to  any  aristocratic 
patronage  that  the  Hampshire  sheep  have  forced  their  way  into 
public  estimation.  They  have  neither  been  upheld  by  agricul- 
tural societies  or  agricultural  writers,  nor  have  they  been  launched 
into  public  favour  as  winners  of  prizes ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  laughed  at,  criticised,  and  condemned ;  and  yet  they 
have  not  only  held  their  own,  but  have  spread  far  and  near, 
so  that  the  county  in  South  England  where  none  are  to  be  found 
is  probably  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The  Hampshire  sheep 
may,  therefore,  be  instanced  as  an  example  of  successful  cross- 
ing, and  as  a  proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  male  parent,  in 
changing,  in  very  few  generations,  the  character  of  the  original, 
and  yet  retaining  some  of  its  good  qualities,  thus  forming  a 
breed  more  intrinsically  valuable  than  either  source  from  whence 
it  is  derived.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  public  is  wise 
though  composed  of  fools;  and  undoubtedly,  when  the  pocket 
is  concerned,  the  decision  of  the  public  is,  for  the  most  part, 
correct.  Thus  at  the  various  autumnal  fairs  large  lambs  are  in 
the  greatest  request,  and  command  the  highest  prices,  which  in 
itself  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  with  a  given  amount  of  food  they 
make  a  greater  quantity  of  mutton.  It  was  found  indeed  by  Mr. 
Lawes,  in  his  careful  and  valuable  experiments,  that  the  Hamp- 
shire sheep,  although  they  were  surpassed  by  the  Cotswold,  yet 
exceeded  the  Southdown  in  the  amount  of  mutton  raised  from  a 
given  weight  of  food.  The  greater  economy  of  fatting  a  young 
over  an  old  animal  may  be  readily  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
whilst  the  latter  increases  in  fat  alone,  the  former  does  so  both 
in  flesh,  fat,  and  bone,  and  thus  the  latter  can  assimilate  a  greater 
amount  of  the  nutritious  properties  of  the  food,  and  is  conse- 
quently a  more  profitable  feeder. 
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We    have    no   reason   to    suppose    that   after    a   few   gene- 
rations the  Hampshire  breeders   continued  to   use   the   Sussex 
rams;  as  soon  as  the  horns  were  gone,   to  which,  perhaps,  the 
Berkshire  Notts  contributed,  and  the  face  had  become  black,  they 
employed  their  own  cross-bred  rams  with  the  cross-bred  ewes. 
If,  then,  we  were  asked  what  original  blood  predominated  in  the 
Hampshire  sheep,  we  should  unquestionably  say  the  Sussex  ;  but 
if  the  further  question  were  put,  Is  the  present  breed  derived 
from  the  Sussex  and  the  original  Hampshire  alone  ?  we  should 
express   a   doubt   as   to   such    a  conclusion,   as    there   is    good 
reason   to   consider  that   some   improved   Cots  wold    blood   has 
been   infused.     Some   thirty  years   since  a  Hampshire   farmer 
still  living  (Mr,  John  Twynam)  used  the  improved  Cotswold 
ram  with  his  Hampshire  ewes,  and  the  first  cross  exhibited  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  preponderating  effect  of  the  male.     The 
produce,  in  size,  general  appearance,  and  wool,  partook  far  more 
of  the  ram  than  of  the  ewe,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  most  valu- 
able breed  had  been  obtained,  which,  with  the  increased  size, 
and    weight   of  fleece,   and  disposition  to   fatten  of  the   Cots- 
wold, would  combine  the  hardiness  and  folding  capabilities  of 
the  Hampshire.     It  was  found,  however,  no  easy  task  to  per- 
petuate such  a  breed  after  the  first  cross — the  defects  of  the  one 
parent  or  the  other  would  appear  and  reappear  in  the  second  and 
third  generation,  and  it  was  only  by  careful  weeding  that  any- 
thing like  uniformity  could  be  attained.     Mr.  E.  G.  Young,  of 
Broadchalk,    Wilts,   a  close  observer  as  well   as    an   excellent 
farmer,  informs   the  writer  that  he,  as  well  as  his  brother,  pur- 
chased Mr.  Twynam's  rams  for  several  years,  and  has,  he  con- 
ceives,   derived    advantage    from    the    cross.      Mr.    Rawlence 
observes,  that  the  points  he  has  arrived  at  have  been  to  produce 
an  animal  yielding  at  an  early  age  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
mutton  and  wool,  which  he  considers  the  sine  qua  non  of  sheep 
breeding ;  and  he  adds,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  enormous 
increased  production  which  has  within  the  last  few  years  been 
obtained  by  keeping  this  object  steadily  in  view.     Whilst  he 
highly  appreciates  the  high-bred  Southdown,  he  is  convinced 
that  the  present  system  of  farming  demands  a  larger  description 
of  sheep,  and  one  which  will  produce  a  heavy  weight  of  wool  at 
an  earlier  age,  and  he  is  not  quite  sure  whether  a  cross  with 
Cotswold   would  not  produce  a  more  profitable  animal.      The 
absurd  fashion  of  drafting  good  sheep,  if  they  have  not  black 
faces  and  ears,  tends  to  retard  the  improvement  of  the  carcase. 
After  some  few  years  a  change  of  farm  and  other   causes  led 
to  a  discontinuance  of  the  experiment,  yet  many  of  the  cross- 
bred rams  were  sold  and  let  to  sheep-breeders  both  in  Hamp- 
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shire  and  Wiltshire ;  and  although  after  dipping  once  or 
twice  into  this  breed  they  then  ceased  to  do  so,  yet  they 
have  continued  breeding  from  descendants  of  the  cross,  and 
thus,  in  very  many  of  the  Hampshire  and  the  Wiltshire  flocks, 
there  is  still  some  improved  Cots  wold,  and,  consequently, 
Leicester  blood.*  Probably  an  increase  of  wool  has  thus  been 
obtained.  Some  say  that  on  the  borders  of  Berkshire  the  Berk- 
shire Nott  was  also  used,  and  others  contend,  although  without 
proof,  that  a  dip  of  the  Leicester  has  been  infused.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  although  for  some  years  past  the 
Hampshire  sheep  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  kept  pure,  yet 
they  have  been  very  extensively  crossed  with  other  breeds  before 
this  period. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  let  Mr.  Twynam  speak  for  himself  on 
a  matter  on  which  he  has  bestowed  considerable  attention  during 
a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  a  paper  he  has  recently  read 
before  a  Farmers'  Club — after  some  observations  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  Cotswold,  the  Leicester,  the  Southdown,  and  the 
Old  Wiltshire,  or  Hampshire,  from  all  which  sources  the  present 
breed  is  derived — he  states  that  his  idea  was  to  blend  these  various 
breeds  together,  whicK  he  did  by  using  the  improved  Cotswold 
ram  (Cotswold  and  Leicester)  with  the  Hampshire  Down  ewe. 
As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  the  cross,  he  observes, — "1  have  the 
written  documents  of  the  feeder  of  one  hundred  tegs  sold  in 
1836,  the  wool  and  carcases  from  which  returned  400/."  By 
using  this  cross  an  earlier  maturity  is  gained  than  by  either 
breed  separately.  He  observes  : — "  The  Leicester  and  Cotswold 
will  become  large,  heavy,  and  fat  on  the  outside,  but  not  in- 
wardly, as  yearlings ;  very  few  Downs  will  at  that  age  be  suffi- 
ciently advanced  for  slaughtering,  from  their  known  disposition  to 
arrive  more  slowly  at  maturity."  What,  then,  is  wanted  is  young 
sheep,  large,  heavy,  and  well  furnished  at  a  year  or  fourteen 
months  old,  and  this  object  is  attained  by  the  cross,  as  the  testi- 
mony of  the  butchers  who  bought  the  sheep  will  show.  He 
continues, — 

"  You  must  have  observed  an  immense  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
Hampsliire  sheep  generally  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years — ^an  mcrease 
of  size,  a  heavier  fleece  of  a  longer  staple,  with  a  kindlier  touch,  evidencing  a 
greater  aptitude  to  fatten.  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  this  fact  fre- 
(|uently  since  I  have  ceased  to  ho  a  breeder.     How  Jias  this  altered  character 

*  It  is,  we  believe,  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Cotswold  sheep  have  been 
improved  by  crosses  from  the  Leicester  ram ;  and  although  the  origin  of  the  latter 
is  iuvolved  in  some  obscurity,  yet  it  is  generally  supposed  that  Bakewell,  the  founder, 
whilst  he  used  the  original  Leicester  or  the  long*woolled  breed,  which  prevailed 
mostly  in  the  midland  counties,  as  his  foundation,  crossed  them  with  various 
other  breeds  until  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  superiority  of  excellence  which 
he  afterwards  sought  to  maintain  by  pure  exclusive  breeding. 
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been  obtained  ?  Can  we  recognise  none  of  the  Cotswold  fleece  or  his  more 
symmetrical  proportions  ?  And,  when  I  tell  you  that,  in  the  years  1835-3G 
and  subsequent  years,  I  sold  very  many  half-bred  rams,  not  only  into  Hamp- 
shire Down  flocks  generally,  but  into  those  of  six  or  eight  of  our  first  ram- 
breeders  whose  names  are  at  this  day  to  be  seen  upon  my  books  ;  when  you 
must  be  aware  that  these  breeders  are  in  the  constant  annual  habit  of  selling 
one  to  another  in  this  and  adjoining  counties ;  I  trust  I  may  without  pre- 
sumption lay  some  little  claim  to  having  supplied  a  portion  of  the  material 
from  which  our  present  flockmasters  have  worked  up  a  better  and  more  valuable 
fabric." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  whilst  the  system  we  have  detailed 
has  been  followed  in  Hampshire,  a  very  different  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Wiltshire.  Here  the 
same  large,  flat-sided,  uncouth  homed  sheep,  whose  ancestors 
were  its  denizens  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  ranged  over  the 
Wiltshire  Downs,  and  indeed,  retained  possession  some  years 
later  than  in  Hampshire.  They  at  length  succumbed  to  the 
superior  qualifications  of  the  Sussex  Downs  which  gradually 
displaced  them,  not  by  crossing  them  out  so  much  as  by  being  sub- 
stituted in  their  place,  and  thus  the  imported  Sussex  became  the 
West  Country  Down.  At  length  a  larger  sheep  and  particularly 
a  larger  lamb  was  demanded,  and  then  the  Wilstshire  breeders 
procured  rams  from  Hampshire  and  greatly  improved  their 
flocks  in  size,  and  secured  larger  lambs.  Beginning  with  Sussex 
ewes,  they  have  increased  the  size  of  the  frame  without  materially 
enlarging  the  heads,  and  thus  a  very  valuable  breed  of  sheep  has 
been  formed,  the  Wiltshire  Down,  whose  more  perfect  symmetry 
frequently  enables  their  owners  to  wrest  the  prizes  from  the 
Hampshire  men,  and  to  cause  the  latter,  by  the  rivalry  thus 
induced,  to  improve  the  symmetry  of  their  sheep  by  careful 
selection.  The  Wiltshire  Down  breeders,  therefore,  began  with 
the  Sussex  ewe,  and  crossed  with  the  Hampshire  ram,  whilst  the 
Hampshire  breeders  used  the  original  homed  ewe  and  the 
Sussex  ram.  The  latter,  therefore,  have  less  of  the  Southdown 
than  the  former,  and,  though  of  greater  size  and  producing 
somewhat  larger  lambs,  have  less  symmetry. 

Mr.  Rawlence,  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  informs  the 
writer : — 

"  The  original  flock  from  which  my  present  sheep  are  chiefly  descended, 
was  of  the  Sussex  breed  and  of  moderate  quality.  I  commenced  by  drafting 
iill  the  small  and  delicate  ewes,  and  the  remainder  were  crossed  with  rams  of 
the  Hampshire  breed.  I  bred  from  their  produce  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then 
had  another  cross  with  the  Hampshire,  still  continuing  to  cull  defective  ewes. 
After  I  had  obtained  considerable  size  from  the  infusion  of  the  Hampshire  blood, 
'  had  recourse  to  some  rams  bred  by  Mr.  Humphrey  of  Chaddleworth,  Berks, 
which  were  the  pn)duce  of  the  biggest  and  strongest  Hampshire  ewes  by  a 

jheep  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's.  I  use  my  own  rams,<and  I  also  frequently  piux^hase 
-\  few  of  the  best  Hampshire  ewes  I  can  get,  put  my  own  sheep  to  them  and 

ijM»  fimir  loTTii^Q     T  o\so  pr*  a  p^een  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  to  some  of  the  best 
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of  my  ewes,  and  select  rams  from  their  produce,  thus  getting  fresh  blood 
without  making  an  entire  cross." 

Our  account  of  the  Hampshire  sheep  would  be  by  no  means 
complete  unless  we  noticed  the  sheep  of  Mr.  William  Hum- 
phrey, of  Oak  Ash,  near  Wantage,  Berks,  specimens  from 
whose  flock  have  so  frequently  been  prize-winners,  and  their 
services  generally  acknowledged  by  other  improvers. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  in  a  communication  to  the  writer,  has  fur- 
nished the  following  interesting  history  of  his  sheep,  which 
shows  that,  although  they  may  be  correctly  designated  the 
Improved  Hampshire  Downs,  they  are  yet  sui  generis  and  dis- 
tinct from  any  others,  and  may  be  considered  peculiarly  his 
own : — 

"  About  twenty-five  years  since,  in  forming  my  flock,  T  purchased  the  best 
Hampshire  or  West-Country  Down  ewes  I  could  meet  with;  some  of  them  1 
obtained  from  the  late  Mr.  G.  Budd,  Mr.  William  Pain,  Mr.  Digweed,  and 
other  eminent  breeders,  giving  40«.  when  ordinary  ewes  were  making  33«.  to 
34.S.,  using  the  best  rams  I  could  get  of  the  same  kind  until  the  Oxford  show 
of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society.  On  examining  the  different  breeds  exhi- 
bited there  I  found  the  Cotswolds  were  beautiful  in  form  and  of  great  size ; 
and,  on  making  inquiries  as  to  how  they  were  brought  to  such  perfection,  1 
was  infonned  that  a  Leicester  ram  was  coupled  to  some  of  the  largest  Cotswold 
ewes,  and  the  most  robust  of  the  produce  were  selected  for  use.  The  thought 
then  struck  me  that  my  best  plan  would  bo  to  obtain  a  first-rate  Sussex  Down 
slice])  to  put  to  my  larger  Hampshire  Down  ewe,  both  being  of  the  short- 
woolled  breed.  I  thus  determined  to  try  and  improve  the  quality  and  form  of 
my  tiesh,  still  retaining  the  size  and  hardihood  so  necessary  for  our  dirty  low 
lands  and  cold  exposed  hills.  With  this  object  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Jonas  Webb 
to  send  me  one  of  his  best  sheep,  and  he  sent  me  a  shearling  by  his  favourite 
sheep  Babraham,  which  made  some  good  stock  out  of  my  large  ewes.  I  went 
down  the  next  two  years,  and  selected  for  myself ;  but  the  stock  did  not  suit 
my  taste  so  well  as  the  one  he  sent  me,  and  I  did  not  use  them.  I  then  com- 
missioned him  to  send  me  his  sheep  which  obtained  the  first  prize  at  Liver- 
lx)ol ;  and  from  these  two  sheep,  the  first  and  the  kist,  by  marking  the  lambs 
of  each  tribe  as  they  fall,  then  coupling  them  togetuer  at  the  third  and  fourth 
.generation,  my  present  flock  was  made.  Not  having  used  any  other  blood  on 
the  male  side  for  more  than  twenty  years,  I  found  some  diflBculty  at  first, 
when  putting  the  first-produce  ram  to  the  first-produce  ewe,  the  lambs  coming 
too  small  to  suit  my  customers.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  I  drafted  out  the 
finest  and  smallest-bred  ewes,  replacing  them  with  the  largest  Hampshire 
J)own  ewes  I  could  meet  with  that  suited  my  fancy ;  still  continuing  to  use 
the  most  masculine  and  robust  of  my  rams  to  keep  up  my  size.  Some  of  my 
friends  advised  me  to  use  a  large  coarse  sheep  to  these  small  ewes  to  remedy 
the  defect ;  but  the  larger  ewe  seemed  to  me  the  better  way,  and  that  course 
I  pursued.  I  got  rid  of  my  smallest  ewes  and  replaced  them  with  large 
ones,  which  gave  me  what  I  thought  to  be  an  advantage — the  using  no  male 
jmimal  but  of  my  own  blood,  the  pedigree  of  which  I  am  now  acquainted 
with  for  more  than  twenty  years.  It  has  succeeded  hitherto  beyond  what  I 
could  have  exiiected.  My  object  has  been  to  produce  a  Down  sheep  of  large 
size  with  good  quality  of  flesh,  and  possessing  sufficient  strength  and  hardiness 
to  retain  its  condition  while  exposed  in  rough  and  bad  weather  to  consume 
the  root-crops  on  our  cold,  dirty  hills.  Independently  of  the  value  of  the  Hamj)- 
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sbirc  or  West  Country  Down  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  for  such  localities 
as  ours,  they  produce  when  slaughtered  a  valuable  carcase  of  mutton,  giving 
the  consumer  a  good  pro])ortion  of  flesh  to  the  fat,  which  is  a  point  that  may 
be  too  much  lost  sight  of.  I  will,  in  proof  of  it,  relate  an  instance  which  a 
gentleman  told  me  the  other  day.  When  residing  in  another  county  he  sent 
to  his  butcher  for  3  lbs.  of  mutton.  The  fat  seemed  so  much  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  lean,  that  he  had  the  curiosity  to  weigh  the  lean.  After  carefully 
cutting  it  out,  he  found  it  to  weigh  f  lb.,  or  only  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
This  anecdote  indicates  to  those  who  are  attempting  by  crosses  to  establish 
a  new  breed,  or  to  improve  an  old  one,  the  importance  of  producing  an  animal 
in  which  the  flesh  forms  a  due  and  suflBcient  proportion  of  the  whole." 

In  Dorsetshire  the  same  system  has  been  pursued  as  in  Wilt- 
shire, although  more  recently  and  to  much  less  extent. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  the  Wiltshire  system  of 
crossing  has  been  followed  with  still  greater  latitude.  The 
object  being  to  secure  size  without  coarseness,  the  rams  of  the 
Hampshire  as  well  as  the  Sussex  are  each  used,  as  the  fancy  of 
the  breeder  may  direct.  In  one  flock,  well  known  to  the  writer, 
of  very  good  repute — so  much  so,  that  an  annual  sale  of  rams  and 
ram-lambs  takes  place,  and  for  several  years  past  has  been  very 
successful — the  owner,  whose  flock  was  originally  Southdown, 
has  increased  the  size  of  his  sheep  by  means  of  the  Hampshire 
ram,  but  does  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  Sussex  from 
time  to  time  to  counteract,  as  he  says,  any  tendency  to  sourness, 
and  also  uses  the  choicest  of  his  own  breed  as  well.  Here  is  aa 
evident  cross,  carried  to  a  considerable  extent  and  with  great 
success,  as  the  high  price  realized  by  the  sale  of  fat  tegs  suffi- 
ciently testifies.  Other  breeders  in  this  county  adhere  firmly 
to  the  Southdown,  which  they  seek  to  improve  by  using  first- 
class  rams  ;  and  the  superior  quality  of  their  fleece,  as  compared 
with  the  Hampshire,  forms  no  small  part  of  their  motives  for  so- 
doing.  Some  years  since  the  Southdown  sheep  in  Dorsetshire 
received  a  cross  from  the  Devon  or  Bampton  Nott,  a  large  long- 
woolled  sheep,  but  with  a  good  disposition  to  fattea  The  cross 
was  approved  of,  and  the  produce  were  used  by  other  flock- 
masters,  which  circumstance  has  perhaps  rendered  the  Dorset- 
shire Southdown  somewhat  larger  than  the  Sussex. 

The  Dorset  Aonterf  sheep,  so  valuable  for  their  early  lambs,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  since  reigned  supreme  over  the  Dorsetshire 
Downs.  They  were  then  in  many  instances  supplanted  by  the 
Sussex,  which  were  found  better  suited  for  folding,  and  were  more 
esteemed  for  their  mutton.  Crossing  was  tried  in  many  instances, 
but  although  the  half-bred  lamb  from  the  Dorset  ewe  was  and 
still  is  in  great  request  for  early  lamb,  yet  the  breeds  did  not 
assimilate  well ;  they  were  as  a  flock  inferior  to  their  parents,  and 
were  consequently  discontinued ;  and  whilst  the  Dorset  held  their 
iwn  in  the  west,  the  Southdown  took  their  place  in  the  eastern. 
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part  of  the  county,  and  of  late  years  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  crossed  by  the  Hampshire  ram. 

The  Dorset  horned  sheep  is,  however,  a  much  superior  animal 
to  the  old  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire.     Shorter  on  the  legs,  with 
a  more  compact  frame  and  a  rounder  barrel,  this  sheep,  besides 
its    peculiar    value    for   the   production  of  early  lamb   and   its 
remarkable   prolific  qualities,   is  by  no  means   to  be  despised 
for   its   feedini^  properties.     It  is    not   unusual  for  these  sheep 
—  as    well     as    tlie    kindred    though    somewhat   larger    Somer- 
setshire—  to  be  brought  into  the  market  in  March  and  April 
together    with   their    lambs    and    sometimes    pairs    of    lambs, 
all    fit    for   the    butcher   at    the    same    time.     The   Dorsetshire 
and   Somersetshire    sheep    are    raised    on   tolerably  good   land, 
where  they  have  been  preserved  pure  and  improved  by  selec- 
tion.*    It  is  usual,  however,  to  put  the  ewes  that  are  intended  to 
be  sold  to  the  Southdown  ram,  which  improves  the  quality  and 
fatting  predisposition  of  the  lamb,  and  the  ewes  are  usually  sold 
at  the  Hampshire  October  fairs,  by  which  time  they  are  very 
forward  in  lamb.     The  buyers  of  the  ewes,  although  the  usual 
custom  is  to  sell  off  the   ewe  and   lamb  the  following  spring, 
sometimes  keep  a  portion  of  the  ewes  another  year,  putting  them 
again  to  a  black-faced  ram.     It  is  remarkable  that  these  ewes 
are  not  only  excee^dingly  prolific  and  rarely  have  any  mishap 
in  yeaning  their  lambs,  but  will  carry  on  all  the  functions  of 
maternity  whilst  almost  fat  themselves.     In  South  Hampshire, 
which  is  celebrated  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  early  lamb, 
this  system  is  carried  out  to  perfection,  particularly  with  the 
Somersetshire  ewe.     The  drawback  to  this  breed  of  sheep,   as 
compared  with  the  Hampshire   and  Southdown,   is  the  longer 
period  required  for  their  maturity,  the  richer  food  required,  and 
the  somewhat  inferior  character  both  of  the  mutton  and  the  wool. 
To  return,  however,  to  our  proper  subject,  we  may  observe 
that  various  attempts  were  made  some  years  since  to  introduce 
the  merino  blood,  with   the  idea   that  great  benefit  would  be 
derived  from  the  increased  quantity  and  the  superior  fineness  of 
the  wool ;  and  undoubtedly,  if  the  carcase  of  the  Southdown  and 
the   wool  of  the   merino  could  be  united  in  the  same  animal, 
the  acme  of  sheep-breeding  would  be  attained.     It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  quality  of  the  wool  was  not  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  the  want  of  early  maturity  and  feeding  properties ;  and 
at  length,  after  many  trials,  the  merinos  disappeared  by  the  con- 
tinued use  of  other  rams.     It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  they 


*  The  Dorsetshire  flocks  have  of  late  years  been  crossed  and  improved  by  the 
larger  Somersets,  so  that  pore  flocks  of  the  former  are  now  rare,  and  the  distinc- 
tiou  of  the  two  breeds  by  the  colour  of  the  nose  has  almost  disappeared. 
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may  have  left  behind  them  some  improvement  of  the  fleece,  for  it  is 
equally  difficult  in  breeding  to  get  rid  of  a  virtue  and  to  wash  out  a 
stain.  We  have  confined  our  examples  of  cross  breeding  pretty 
much  to  the  breeds  of  our  own  locality,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  other  counties  have  also  some  noble  specimens  of  cross- 
bred sheep.  Shropshire  is  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  sheep, 
and  under  the  new  regulations  they  compete  very  successfully 
at  our  annual  shows.  At  the  Chester  meeting  they  beat  the 
Hampshire  Down  as  old  sheep,  but  in  their  turn  were  con- 
quered by  the  latter  in  the  younger  classes.  They  present  them- 
selves to  our  notice  in  a  more  compact  form  ;  though  shorter,  they 
are  wider,  broader  on  the  back  and  deeper  through  the  heart. 

This  breed  was  first  brought  into  national  repute  at  the  Shrews- 
bury meeting  in  1845,  when  it  was  wisely  held  that  it  was  no 
longer  desirable  to  confine  the  honours  of  the  Society  to  a  few 
particular  breeds.  The  new  class  "  Shortwools  not  Southdowns," 
brought  into  competition  with  each  other,  the  Hampshire,  the 
Shropshire,  and  the  West  Country  Down  or  Wiltshire  ;  and  thus, 
although  the  labours  of  the  judges  were  rendered  somewhat 
onerous,  yet  much  good  was  effected,  and  the  public  have  greatly 
appreciated  and  promoted  the  various  breeds  so  brought  into 
notice. 

The  Shropshire  originally  sprang  from  a  breed  called  the 
Morfe  Common  sheep,  and  owe  most  of  their  great  and  im- 
proved qualities  to  careful  selection.  We  imagine  they  would 
make  a  very  good  cross  with  the  Hampshire  Down,  and  might 
somewhat  improve  the  carcase  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool  in  the  flocks  of  those  breeders  who 
do  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  colour  of  the  face. 

The  Shropshire  speckled-faced  sheep  is  undoubtedly  a  cross-bred 
animal,  and  indeed  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  perfection 
that  can  be  derived  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  various  breeds.  At 
a  late  meeting  of  a  Farmers'  Club  in  this  county,  Mr.  J.  Meire 
observed,  ''It  is  not  attempted  to  be  denied  that  the  Shropshire 
is  a  crosa-bred  sheep :  the  original  breed  was  homed,  and  the  first 
attempt  at  improvement  was  to  get  rid  of  these  incumbrances, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  was  effected  by  a  cross  of  the 
Southdown.  This  sheep  was  well  adapted  for  the  downs,  but  for 
the  enclosures  of  Shropshire  something  more  docile  was  required, 
consequently,  recourse  was  had  to  the  Leicester.'*  This  crossing 
and  recrossing  at  length  gave  place  to  the  practice  of  careful 
selection,  and  thus  uniformity  was  sought  for  and  attained,  and 
the  present  superior  breed  was  established.  It  is  now  held  that 
no  further  cross  is  required; 

The  New  Oxfordshire  sheep  is  a  very  valuable  breed,  ori- 
innatin^   from  a  cross   between    the  improved   Cotswold  and 
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the  Hampshire  or  West  Country  Down.  Their  size  being  less 
than  the  Cots  wold,  they  are  better  adapted  for  the  ordinary 
manageir-*nt  of  a  light  land  farm.  This  breed  is  very  similar  to 
that  firs'  introduced  by  Mr.  Twynam,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made^  out  probably  the  Southdown  has  been  used  as  well  as 
the  Hampshire  Down. 

Although  jNIr.  Twynam  may  perhaps  have  a  claim  to  priority 
in  crossing  the  Hampshire  Down  ewe  with  the  Cotswold  ram, 
yet  from  various  causes,  and  probably  because  the  Hampsliire 
liills  were  scarcely  adapted  for  such  large  sheep,  they  failed  to 
establish  themselves  in  this  locality ;  whilst  a  \evy  few  years 
afterwards  a  similar  experiment  was  tried  in  Oxfordshire,  and, 
whether  from  a  milder  climate,  more  fertile  pasturage,  or  other 
causes,  the  result  was  a  complete  success. 

Mr.  S.  Druce,  of  Eynsham,  Oxon.,  favours  the  writer  with  the 
following  short  communication  on  the  subject : — 

"  The  foundatiou  of  this  class  of  shoep  \i'a8  hognn  about  the  year  1833  (see 
vol.  xiv.  p.  211,*  of  the  Journal  of  the  R.  A.  S.  E.),  by  using  a  well-made 
iuid  neat  Cotswold  ram  with  Hampshire  Down  ewes.  At  the  same  period 
several  breeders  of  sheep  in  this  neighbourhootl  also  tried  the  experiment; 
consequently  there  has  always  been  an  opportunity  of  getting  fresh  blood  by 
selecting  sheep  which  suited  difterent  flocks,  and  thereby  maintaining  the 
uniform  character  which  is  now  established. 

**  As  to  the  result  of  this  crossing  I  would  refer  you  to  the  names  of  the 
following,  who  usually  exhibit  at  the  "  Smithfield  Club"  Show,  viz. : — Messrs. 
John  Hitchraan,  Little  Milton,  Oxon. ;  AVilliam  Gillett,  Brize  Norton,  Witney, 
Oxon. ;  W.  Hobbs,  Minsey  Hampton,  Gloucestershire ;  A.  Edmunds,  Long- 
\vorth,  Berks ;  J,  B.  Twitchell,  Wilby,  Northamptonshire ;  0.  Howard,  Bid- 
denhani,  Beils ;  William  Hemming,  of  Caldecot,  near  Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 
Gloucestershire,  <Src.  Szc.  And  amongst  ram  breeders  I  would  name  J.  Hitch- 
man,  J.  lioberts,  C.  Gillett,  W.  Gillett,  J.  Bryan,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  H.  L.  Gaskell,  Esq.,  H.  Bamett,  Esq.,  all  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  who  otter  sheep  by  auction  the  second  Wednesday  in  August  annually  at 
Oxford.'* 

There  are  few  districts  in  England  in  which  some  advantage 
has  not  been  derived  from  the  cross  breeding  of  sheep.  Even 
the  little  mountain  sfteep  of  Wales  has  been  greatlj  improved  by 
the  CUemot  ram,  a  larger,  superior,  but  still  a  mountain  sheep. 
At  the  same  time  the  Cheviots  themselves  have  been  improved 
for  the  butcher  by  crosses  with  the  Leicester,  the  Cotswold, 
and  the  Down.  The  progeny  have  been  increased  in  size,  and 
fattened  more  readily.  This  breed  has  also  been  considerably 
improved  by  selection. 

*  In  the  communication  referred  to,  Mr.  Druce  gives  a  table,  showing  his  ideas 
of  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  the  result  of  which  is  in 
favour  of  the  cross-bred.  He  adds,  **  With  ordinary  skill  in  sheep-farming,  I  find 
no  difUcuUv  in  keeping  the  form  and  size  of  the  animal  as  it  should  be;  the 
wool  of  a  valuable  quality,  and  not  deficient  in  quantity ;  and  I  maintain  that  the 
good  qualities  can  be  better  secured  by  employing  the  cross-bred  animals  on  both 
.sides  than  by  confining  the  practice  to  the  first  cross.** 


Ns 
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The  blcwk^faced  heathhveed,  too/W^".  suited  to  mountainous 
districts  in  which  heath  abounds,  whiM  ^^  has  been  supplanted 
in  certain  districts  by  the  Cheviot,  has,  SSS^^'  ^^^^^^^  localities, 
displaced  the  latter.  Although  very  slowS^^^^^'^^  P^^^^^^^^* 
the  mutton  is  much  esteemed  ;  and  the  \amh^^^  "^  ^^^^  J^^^ 
with  the  Leicester  ram,  fatten  readily  when  renfejii  ^^  i  ^ 
favourable  pasturage  than  the  native  habitat  of  the  l3^^Mkto  j  f 

The  testimony  in  favour  of  the  advantages  to  be  dem^nM^  . 
the  cross  breeding  of  sheep  when   the  purpose  sought  mL 
limited  to  the  first  cross  is  so  strong  that,  however  forcible  ml? 
be  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  pure  breeding  with  referenc^ 
to  stock  sheep,  they  sink  altogether  in  weight  when  sheep  for 
the  butcher  are  concerned.     We  have  noticed  the  advantageous 
custom  of  crossing  the  Dorset  and  Somersetshire  ewes  with  the 
Down  ram,  thereby  improving  both  the  quality  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  fatten  of  the  lambs,  whilst  the  early  lambing  and  nursing 
qualities  of  the  ewes  are  equally  secured. 

In  Norfolk  an  intelligent  and  experienced  correspondent  assures 
us  that  cross  breeding  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  light 
land  farmers,  and  that  the  crosses  most  esteemed  are  the  South- 
down and  the  Hampshire  ewes  crossed  with  the  Leicester  and 
the  Cotswold  ram,  by  which  earlier  maturity  is  secured,  together 
with  an  increase  both  of  wool  and  mutton.  The  cross  between 
two  comparatively  pure  breeds  is  most  esteemed.  Most  of  the 
graziers  in  the  locality  of  the  writer  (Mr.  Coleman)  speak  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  first  cross,  as  possessing  both  early  maturity  and 
a  propensity  to  fatten.  The  inconvenience  of  the  system  is  the 
necessity  induced  either  of  selling  out  every  year,  or  otherwise  of 
keeping  up  a  pure  flock,  in  order  to  afford  materials  for  crossing. 
It  may  be  observed  that  although  generally,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  butcher,  a  ram  of  a  large  breed  is  necessary,  this  is  not 
essential  when  a  permanent  improvement  is  sought  for :  improved 
shape  and  superior  quality  often  follow  the  ram  of  a  smaller  breed. 
Many  owners  of  sheep,  whose  flocks  were  originally  cross-bred, 
declaim  very  forcibly  on  the  evils  of  crossing  and  the  necessity 
of  pure  breeding. 

We  cannot  do  better,  in  concluding  our  paper,  than  gather  up 
and  arrange  in  a  collected  form  the  various  points  of  our  subject, 
which  appear  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  again  presented 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  think,  therefore,  we  are 
justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusions  : — 

1st.  That  there  is  a  direct  pecuniary  advantage  in  judicious  cross 
breeding ;  that  increased  size,  a  disposition  to  fatten,  and  early 
maturity  are  thereby  induced. 

2nd.  That  whilst  this  may  be  caused  for  the  most  part  by  the 
-pr"  fi»n*^  of  crossing,  yet  it  is  principally  due  to  the  superior 
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influence  of  the  male  over  the  size  and  external  appearance  of  the 
4)ffspring ;  so  that  it  is  desirable,  for  the  purposes  of  the  butcher, 
that  the  male  should  be  of  a  larger  frame  than  the  female,  and 
should  excel  in  those  peculiarities  we  are  desirous  of  reproducing. 
Let  it  be  here,  however,  repeated  as  an  exceptional  truth,  that 
though  as  a  rule  the  male  parent  influences  mostly  the  size  and 
external  form,  and  the  female  parent  the  constitution,  general 
health,  and  vital  powers,  yet  that  the  opposite  result  sometimes 
takes  place. 

3rd.  Certain  peculiarities  may  be  imparted  to  a  breed  by  a 
single  cross.  Thus,  the  ponies  of  the  New  Forest  exhibit  cba- 
i*acteristics  of  blood,  although  it  is  many  years  since  a  thorough- 
bred horse  was  turned  into  the  forest  for  tlie  purpose.  So,  like- 
wise, we  observe  in  the  Hampshire  sheep  the  Roman  nose  and 
large  heads  which  formed  so  strong  a  feature  in  their  maternal 
ancestors,  although  successive  crosses  of  the  Southdown  were 
employed  to  change  the  character  of  the  breed. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  observers,  that  when  a  female 
breeds  successively  from  several  different  males,  the  offspring 
often  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  first  male ;  which  is 
supposed  to  arise  from  certain  impressions  made  on  the  imagina- 
tion or  nervous  system  of  the  female.  Although  this  is  some- 
times or  often  the  case,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  so 
frequent  as  to  be  considered  as  a  rule. 

4th.  Although  in  the  crossing  of  sheep  for  the  purpose  of  the 
butcher,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  use  males  of  a  larger  breed, 
provided  they  possess  a  disposition  to  fatten,  yet,  in  such  cases, 
it  is  of  importance  that  the  pelvis  of  the  female  should  be  wide 
and  capacious,  so  that  no  injury  should  arise  in  lambing,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increased  size  of  the  heads  of  the  lambs.  The 
shape  of  the  ram's  head  should  be  studied  for  tiie  same  reason. 
In  crossing,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new 
breed,  the  size  of  the  male  must  give  way  to  other  more  im- 
j)ortant  considerations ;  although  it  will  still  be  desirable  to  use 
;i  large  female  of  tlie  breed  which  we  seek  to  improve.  Thus  the 
South-downs  have  vastly  improved  the  larger  Hampshires,  and 
the  Leicester  the  huge  Lincolns  and  the  Cotswolds. 

5tli.  Although  the  benefits  are  most  evident  in  the  first  cross, 
after  which,  from  pairing  the  cross-bred  animals,  the  defects  of 
one  breed  or  the  other,  or  the  incongruities  of  both,  are  per- 
petually breaking  out,  yet,  unless  the  characteristics  and  con- 
formation of  the  two  breeds  are  altogether  averse  to  each  other, 
nature  opposes  no  barrier  to  their  successful  admixture ;  so  that, 
in  the  course  of  time,  by  the  aid  of  selection  and  careful 
weeding,  it  is  practicable  to  establish  a  new  breed  altogether. 
This,  in  fact,  has  been  the  history  of  our  principal  breeds.     The 
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Leicester  was  notoriously  a  cross  of  various  breeds  in  tlie  first 
instance,  alt)iougIi  the  sources  which  supplied  the  cross  is  a 
secret  buried  in  the  "tomb  of  the  Capulets/'  The  Cotswold  has 
been  crossed  and  improved  by  the  Leicester ;  the  Lincoln,  and 
indeed  all  the  long-wooUed  breed,  have  been  similarly  treated. 
Most  of  the  mountain  breeds  have  received  a  dash  of  better  blood, 
and  the  short-wooUed  sheep  have  been  also  generally  so  served. 
The  Hampshire  and  the  present  Wiltshire  Downs  have  been 
extensively  crossed ;  the  friends  of  the  Shropshire  cannot  deny 
the  "  soft  impeachment ;"  and  the  old  black-faced  Norfolks  have 
been  pretty  well  crossed  out  altogether.  The  Dorsets  and 
Somersets  remain  pure  as  a  breed,  although  tlicy  are  continually 
crossed  to  improve  their  lambs.  The  Southdown. is  perhaps  one  of 
the  purest  breeds  we  have.  No  one  asserts  that  the  immense  im- 
provement of  this  bleed  by  Ellman  was  due  to  any  crossing ; 
whether  the  increased  size  and  further  improvement  which  it 
has  received  in  other  counties  have  been  effected  in  all  cases 
without  a  cross  of  any  kind,  may  be  in  the  minds  of  some  a 
matter  of  doubt ;  yet  it  is  only  right  to  give  the  arraigned,  in  the 
absence  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  benefit  oi'  such  donbt, 
and  consider  tliem  still  as  pure  as  ever. 

We  confess  that  we  cannot  entirely  admit  either  of  the  anta- 
gonistic doctrines  held  by  the  rival  advocates  of  crossing  and 
pure  breeding.  The  public  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
exertions  of  either  party  ;  and  still  more  have  they  respectively 
reas(m  to  be  grateful  to  each  other.  We  have  seen  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  cheerfully  acknowledges  the  benefit  he  derived  from 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  rams.  Had  he  grudged  the  expense  of 
seeking  his  improvements  from  such  a  renowned  flock,  and  been 
satisfied  with  inferior  rams,  he  would  not  h«ive  achieved  the 
success  which  has  crowned  his  exertions.  So  likewise  witli  the 
new  Oxfordshire  breed.  Wliat  matters  it  whether  the  localities 
occupied  by  these  sheep  were  divided  between  their  ancestral 
breeds  or  occupied  as  now  by  their  cross-bred  descendants  :  the 
public  is  benefited  by  having  better  mutton  than  the  Cotswold 
alone  would  furnish,  and  more  valuable  wool  than  the  Downs 
could  supply ;  whilst  the  breeders,  finding  their  account  in  their 
balance-sheet,  have  very  properly  perpetuated  the  breed  which 
has  paid  so  well.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  hold  the  scales  fairly 
between  both  systems,  having  no  prejudices  to  serve.  Thus,  in 
defending  the  system  of  crossing  from  some  of  the  objections 
that  have  been  urged  against  it,  we  have  no  wish  to  be  thought 
forgetful  of  the.  merits  of  a  pure  breed  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
would  instance  with  pleasure  the  remarkable  success  that  has 
attended  the  careful  selection  which,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  3Ierson, 
of  Brinsworthy,  near  North  Molton,  Devon,  has  brought  out  the 
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capabilities  of  the  little  Exmoor  sheep  to  an  amount  of  excellence 
which  no  inspector  of  the  ordinary  breed  would  have  beliered 
them  capable  of  attaining.  But  whilst  this  instance  proves  how 
much  can  be  done  by  careful  selecticm,  vigorous  weeding,  and 
pure  breeding,  and  convoys  a  warning  to  any  rash  and  heedless 
practitioner  of  crossing,  yet,  if  we  regard  it  as  a  bar  against  the 
system,  we  deprive  by  anticipation  the  spirited  introducer  of  this 
jxreat  improvement  of  the  fair  reward  for  his  labours  which  he 
has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining  from  the  pn)prietors  and 
improvers  of  other  mountain-breetls. 

Although  the  term  montprd  is  probably  correct  as  referring  to 
a  mixed  breed,  yet,  as  it  is  generally  used  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
it  should  not  be  fairly  applied  to  those  recognised  breeds  which, 
however  mixed  or  mongrel  might  have  been  their  origin,  have 
yet  by  vigilance  and  skill  become  in  the  course  of  years  almost 
as  marked  and  vigorous  and  distinctive  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
itself,  whose  name  we  are  proud  to  bear,  and  whose  mixed 
ancestry  no  one  is  anxious  to  deny. 

Let  us  conclude  by  repeating  the  advice  that,  when  equal 
advantages  can  be  attained  by  keeping  a  pure  breed  of  sheep, 
such  pure  breed  should  unquestionably  be  preferred ;  and  that, 
although  crossing  for  the  purposes  of  the  butcher  may  be  practised 
with  impunity,  and  even  witli  advantage,  yet  no  one  should  do 
so  for  the  purj>ose  of  establishing  a  new  breed,  unless  he  has 
clear  and  well  defined  views  of  the  object  he  seeks  to  accom- 
plisli,  and  has  duly  studied  the  principles  on  which  it  can  be 
carried  out,  and  is  determine<l  to  bestow  for  the  space  of  half 
a  lifetime  his  constant  and  unremitting  attention  to  the  discovery 
and  removal  of  defects. 

f'Jiiin/^  Southampton, 


XVII. — Report  on  the  Exhibition  and  Trial  of  Implenients  at  t/ic 
IVarwick  Meeting.     By  Charles  Baunktt,  Senior  Steward. 

As  the  Report  of  the  trials  of  Steam  Cultivators,  Ploughs,  Harrows, 
(Jlod-Crushers,  Rollers,  and  other  Implements  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  Miscellaneous  Articles,  is  given 
at  considerable  length  and  with  great  minuteness  by  the  Judges,  it  is 
(juite  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  lengthened  observations  on 
those  trials.  Although  the  place  of  meeting  at  Warwick  might 
not  claim  all  the  advantages  of  the  far-famed  "  Roodee  "  at  Ches- 
ter, yet  it  was  a  site  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  an 
r^xhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  that 
was  numerically  in  excess  of  all  former  meetings,  both  in  imple- 
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ments  and  live  stock,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  so  as  to 
visitors,  if  cheap  trains  had  been  run  on  the  Friday  from  Bir- 
mingham and  other  places,  as  has  usually  been  the  case  on 
former  occasions.  From  my  own  observation,  and  the  remarks 
of  others,  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  public  were  satis- 
fied with  the  arrangements  that  were  made ;  and  I  must  here 
express  to  my  brother  Stewards  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  their 
cordial  and  indefatigable  co-operation,  and  I  am  certain  they 
would  wish  to  join  their  warmest  expression  of  gratitude  with 
mine  to  the  Honorary  Director  of  the  Yard,  B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs, 
Esq.,  for  his  unparalleled  exertions,  to  which  the  success  of  the 
meeting  is  mainly  to  be  attributed.  To  the  Judges  also  the  best 
thanks  of  the  Society,  and  I  may  also  say  of  the  public,  are  due  ; 
and  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  accommodation  afforded  them 
gave  them  facilities  in  conducting  their  arduous  duties  which 
they  fully  appreciated.  I  would  here  take  an  opportunity  of 
bearing  my  testimony  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  their  sug- 
gestion of  having  two  permanent  paid  foremen ;  one  for  the  yard 
and  one  for  the  field  trials.  To  the  Exhibitors  also  I  feel  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Stewards  are  due  for  their  patience  and  good  temper 
under  the  most  severe  trial  they  ever  experienced,  in  consequence 
of  the  hardness,  and,  in  some  cases,  unevenness  of  the  ground, 
although  I  heard  one  Exhibitor  considered  that  an  advantage  in 
his  case.  Some  of  my  agricultural  friends  may  think  that  my 
three  years'  experience  as  Steward  ought  to  induce  me  to  make 
some  observations  as  to  particular  implements,  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  quite  my  province,  as  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  an 
advertisement;  but  I  will  name  the  great  advantage  1  have  ex- 
perienced during  the  last  year  in  being  in  possession  of  a  small 
3-horse  power  steam-engine  (my  occupation,  200  acres  arable  and 
200  pasture,  not  being  sufficiently  extensive  to  require  one  of 
more  power)  :  I  keep  two  less  horses,  and  the  others  in  much 
better  condition;  no  afternoon  work,  grinding,  cutting  chaff,  &c. 
&c.  I  can  also,  with  a  small  thrashing-machine,  at  any  time,  in 
a  few  hours,  have  a  journey  of  corn  ready  for  market.  It  may  be 
asked.  Whose  engine  do  you  keep  ?  My  advice  on  that  point  is, 
there  being  several  makers  of  the  same  fame  and  respectability, 
to  buy  from  the  one  nearest  to  you,  as,  in  case  of  repairs  being 
necessary,  it  is  a  saving  both  of  time  and  money.  In  con- 
cluding these  few  remarks,  I  must  express  to  Lord  Leigh  and  the 
Magistrates  of  the  county  of  Warwick  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Stewards  for  the  ample  and  comfortable  accommodation  afforded 
them  at  the  Judges'  house,  which  tended  much  to  lighten  their 
fatigues  during  the  excessively  hot  weather  experienced  at  this 
meeting. 

Stratton  Park,  December ^  1859., 
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RepoH  on  Steam  Cultivation, 

Tliere  were  seven  implements  selected  for  competition  for  the  prize  of  50/. 
offered  by  the  Society  for  "  the  best  ai)plication  of  Steam  Power  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil." 

Albert  Hudson  Royds,  of  Falinge,  near  Rochdale,  entered  a  set  of  steam 
cultivating  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  ^wrtable  steam-engine,  an  improved  wind- 
lass, self-acting  crabs,  &c.,  and  a  cultivator,  invented  by  the  exhibitor,  and 
manufactured  by  Bamish  and  RatclifTe,  of  Rochdale. 

William  Hcniy  Nash,  of  Cubitt  Town,  Poplar,  London,  sent  a  patent  steam 
rotary  cultivator,  invented  and  improved  by  Robert  Romaine,  of  Canada,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibitor. 

William  Crowley  and  Sons,  of  New^port  Pagnell,  entered  a  set  of  patent 
apparatus,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors,  consisting  of  an  or- 
dinary 8-horse  portable  steam-engine,  with  Hayes'  patent  windlass,  wire-rope, 
pulleys,  and  anchors  ;  also  a  set  of  universal  ploughs. 

R.  Robey  and  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  entered  a  steam  cultivator,  invented  by 
Chandler  and  Oliver,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors,  consisting  of  a 
10-hurse  ix)wer  portable  steam-engine,  with  patent  drum- windlass,  anchors, 
&c.,  and  a  3-furrow  plough,  manufactured  by  J.  and  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford. 

J .  and  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  sent  a  set  of  patent  apparatus  for  cultivating 
land  by  steam,  invented  by  William  Smith,  of  Woolstone,  consisting  of  an 
8-horse  power  i)ortable  steam-engine,  with  >vindlass,  anchors,  wire-ropes, 
pulleys,  ike,  and  a  scarifier  with  three,  and  another  with  five  shares  or  spuds. 

J.  Fowler,  jun.,  of  Comhill,  London,  entered  two  sets  of  steam  cultivating 
apparatus :  the  first  consisting  of  a  lO-horse  engine,  with  self-moving  and 
reversing  gear  and  windlass,  self-acting  anchors,  >vire  ropes,  snatch-blocks,  &c. ; 
also  a  balance  4-furrow  plough,  fitted  with  scarifier  irons,  and  a  balance 
3-lurrow  Cotgreave  plough. 

The  other  set  consists  of  an  8-horse  i)Ower  engine,  ^vith  apparatus  on  the 
2«imc  principle  as  the  above,  and  a  balance  3-furrow  plousrh  or  scarifier. 

The  trials  commenced  on  the  8th  of  July,  in  a  field  of  two-year  old  ley,  the 
soil  a  very  stiff  loam,  which  resisted  the  action  of  the  implements  as  much  as 
any  land  we  had  ever  witnessed,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  and  long-con- 
tinued dry  weather ;  and  it  was,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  trial  fitld. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  ground  was  too  hard  for  Royds*  cultivator, 
which  works  with  9  coulters,  3  one  way  and  6  the  contrary  way,  the  6 
coulters  returnini;  over  the  same  ground  which  the  3  have  jmrtially  broken 
up.  It  was  rcguUited  and  steered  by  a  man  walking  behind,  who  did  not 
seem  to  have  sufficient  command  of  the  implements  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
most  indefatigable  exertions  that  he  succeeded  in  going  a  few  rounds  with  it. 

Nash's  rotar>'  cultivator,  invented  by  Robert  Romaine,  from  various  causes, 
chiefly  connected  with  the  faulty  state  of  the  engine,  was  also  unable  to  pro- 
ceeti,  and  we  have  to  regret  that  we  had  not  a  bettor  opportunity  of  testing  this 
implement,  which,  in  many  respects,  deserves  commendation.  The  way  in 
which  it  lifts  the  digger  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  turns 
round  on  its  o^vn  length,  are  admirable  arrangements. 

The  set  of  steam  culti seating  apparatus  by  Crowley  and  Sons,  after  several 
attempts,  was  also  obliged  to  retire.  It  is  worked  by  a  stationary  engine,  with 
windlass,  wire  ropes,  anchors,  &c.,  the  chief  feature  being  the  windlass,  which 
throws  the  work  out  of  gear,  rendering  it  imnecessary  to  stop  the  engine  at  any 
time  during  the  work. 

The  trial  was  now  confined  to  three  competitors — Messrs.  Robey,  Howard, 
and  Fowler  (2  sets) ;  and  a  second  field  having  been  j^ro'vided,  they  commenced 
the  final  trial  on  Monday,  the  lltli  of  July,  in  a  field  near  the  other,  but, 
instead  of  lx}ing  level,  like  the  first,  it  was  hilly,  and  the  soil  of  a  stronger 
nature.  The  ground  lleing  equally  ai^portioned,  they  each  started  to  work  at  a 
given  time. 
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llobey's  cultivator,  maniifacturetl  by  J.  and  F.  Howard,  consists  of  a  3-fur- 
row  plough,  driven  by  a  stationary  engine,  with  windlass,  &c.,  and  works  on 
the  triangular  system.  The  plough  consists  of  a  strong  iron  frame,  with  thiiec 
sets  of  coulters,  mould-boards,  &c.,  arranged  on  one  end,  and  three  on  the 
other  contrariwise,  the  one  being  raised  and  the  other  lowered  by  means  of  a 
joint  at  the  middle  of  the  frame.  This  implement  was  not  sufficiently  sub- 
stantial for  the  hard  ground.  It  was  also  with  difficulty  kept  in  the  work 
with  two  or  three  men  riding  on  it.  The  quantity  of  work  done  was  at  the 
rate  of  45  perches  per  hour,  requiring  9-horse  power.  Tlie  time  required  for 
changing  position  was  25  minutes. 

The  steam  cultivator  exhibited  by  J.  and  F.  Howard,  and  invented  by  Smith 
of  Woolstone,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  here  as  to  its  working 
arrangements ;  but  during  the  years  it  has'  been  in  use  it  perhajis  was  never 
more  severely  tested  than  at  Warwick.  This  system  requires  two  operations : 
the  first  with  a  cultivator  having  three  strong  wrought-iron  shares,  taking  a 
brea<Uh  of  2G  inches,  and  the  second  with  one  of  larger  dimensions,  fitted  -with 
live  shares,  taking  a  breadth  of  48  inches,  and  worked  at  the  same  depth  as 
the  other,  but  in  a  transverse  direction,  thereby  removing  the  whole  of  tne  soil 
to  a  given  depth,  and  leaving  the  surface  in  a  rough  state,  well  suited  for 
autumnal  cultivation.  The  draught  of  this  implement  was  irregular,  and  we 
noticed  a  jerking,  caused  probably  by  the  very  nard  state  of  the  land.  The 
quantity  of  work  done  hy  this  cultivator  was  at  the  rate  of  114  jxirches  per 
liour,  for  only  one  operation,  requiring  llf-horse  ix)wcr.  The  time  required 
for  changing  position  \\'as  30  minutes. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  Fowler's  well-known  system  of  steam  cultivation ;  and 
we  may  here  mention  that  considerable  improvements  have  been  carried  out 
since  last  year  in  simplifying  the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus,  by  which  the 
loss  of  power  from  friction  has  been  diminished,  and  consequently  a  consider- 
able saving  in  the  wear  and  tear  effected  ;  and  another  feature  is  the  simi^le  and 
ver}'  easy  mode  of  changing  the  i^lough  into  a  cultivator,  by  putting  on  pecu- 
liarly constructed  shares  and  mould-boards,  thereby  retainmg  all  the  steady 
cutting  properties  of  the  plough,  while  the  cultivator  breaks  up  the  land  in 
Iwautiful  style,  and  leaves  it  in  a  thoroughly  rough  and  irregular  state  for  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  Ilie  work  done  by  the  4- furrow  plough  or  cultivator 
was  at  the  rate  of  105  perches  \}qv  hour,  requiring  ll}-horse  power.  The  time 
rciiuired  to  change  i)Osition  was  57  nnnutes. 

The  Cotgreave  plough  was  also  tried  with  the  same  apparatus,  and  made 
very  good  work. 

Fowler's  3-furrow  plough  or  cultivator  is  worked  by  an  engine  of  less  power 
but  on  the  same  i>rinciple  as  the  4-furrow  plough  :  this  is  a  very  good  imple- 
ment, making  a  complete  fallow  of  the  hardest  land  at  one  operation.  The 
quantity  of  work  done  was  at  the  rate  of  100  lurches  jxjr  hour,  requiring 
7}-hoi*se  ]X)wer. 

The  comi-arativc  trials  of  the  four  last-mentioned  cultivators  "\nll  stand 
thus : — 


Kobey  and  Co 

Howard  (Smith's  patent) 
Fowler's  Four-furrow  . 
^""owler's  Three-furrow  . 


Quantity 
of  Work 
l>er  Hour. 


A.  u.  r. 

0  1  5 

0  2  34 

0  2  25 

0  2  20 


Uonio- 
powor 
used.) 


Time 


to  change 
Position. 


0 

lis 

111 
7} 


Minutes. 
25 
30 
57 
57 


Price 
of  Engine, 
ApfMretus, 

and 
CnltivAtor 
complete. 


£.  s.  d. 

460  0  0 

555  0  0 

703  0  0 

589  0  0 
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These  trials  having  been  intrusted  to  our  decision  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  carefully  conducted  imder  our  immediate 
su^xirintendence,  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Fowler's  apparatus  is 
"  the  best  application  of  steam  power  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,"  and  ^\-e 
consider  him  entitled  to  the  Prize  of  50/.,  and  therefore  make  our  award 
accordingly. 

Wo  also  hiyhly  commend  Fowler's  3-furrow  plough  or  scarifier:  and  wc 
commend  Howard  and  Smith's  cultivator  as  a  very  useful  implement,  well 
suited  for  autumnal  cultivation. 

William  Owen. 

Joseph  Druce. 

John  Thompson. 


Itcjyort  of  J.  J.  IlowLEY  aiid  John  Brasnett,  the  Judges  appointed  hy  the 
AStewards  to  test  the  merits  of  Flouyhs^  and  award  the  Societifs  Fremiunis 
for  this  Class  of  Imphments, 

During  our  inspection  of  the  great  number  of  ploughs  in  tlie  show-yard,  wo 
found  47  whose  owners  were  anidous  to  contend  for  the  premiums  offered  by 
the  Society.  Of  these  15  were  intended  for  light  land,  9  for  heavy  land,  and 
13  were  plouglis  for  general  puri)oses,  and  adapted  for  both  heavy  and  light 
soils.     Besides  those,  3  were  tumwrests,  and  7  were  ridge-ploughs. 

The  trial  on  both  heavy  and  light  land  was  most  severe.  The  groimd 
selected  liad  iKjen  nmch  trodden  during  pasturage,  and  the  surface  having  been 
exix)scd  to  a  scorching  sun  and  dry  arid  mnds,  rendered  the  trials  extremely 
difiicult  to  conduct.  The  masterly  stylo  in  which  the  work  was  done  called 
forth  expressions  of  surprise,  and  convinced  all  who  witnessed  the  trials  that 
notliing  but  iron  ploughs  could  have  found  their  way  through  such  a  hardened 
soil.  The  superiority  of  the  wheel  over  the  swing-plough  was  never  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  on  this  occasion,  and  the  most  sceptical  could  not 
tail  to  be  convinced  that  the  trial  at  Warwick  gave  sufficient  evidence  of  tho 
advantages  possessed  by  the  wheel  over  the  swing-plough. 

Before  making  any  comment  on  the  various  trials,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
state  that  the  land  was  so  completely  unprepared  for  the  working  of  the  ridge- 
plough,  that  no  satisfactory  result  could  be  arrived  at.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Judges  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  make  no  award  on  a  class  of 
implements  which,  in  root  cultivation,  are  of  the  greatest  imi)ortance.  We 
would  suggest  that  the  future  trials  of  this  class  of  implements  should  take 
place  upon  a  stubble  fallow  which  has  been  prepared  for  turnips  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

The  first  trials  coming  under  our  care  were  the  light-land  ploughs.  Of 
these,  the  contest  lay  between  the  exhibitors  named  in  the  following  schedule ; 
and  we  take  the  ]:)resent  op^wrtunity  of  thanking  them  and  the  competitors  in 
other  classes  for  their  patience  and  perseverance  under  difficulties  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  The  trial,  as  before  stated,  ^vas  severe,  but  equally  so  for  all ;  the  land 
being  unifonnly  hard,  with  a  slight  difference  only  in  its  natural  texture.  All 
these  differences,  where  they  did  exist,  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
general  instructions  given  to  ourselves  by  tlie  Council  have  had  due  weight 
and  influence  in  guiding  us  to  the  decisions  at  which  we  arrived  after  a  pro- 
tracted trial  under  a  dog-day  sun.  Our  examinations  into  tlie  manufacturing 
details  of  tliese  important  implements  were  very  satisfactory,  and,  guided  by 
the  mechanical  skill  of  Mr.  Amos,  the  Society's  engineer,  led  to  inquiry  and 
explanation,  showing  how  much  time  had  been  given  to  their  manufacture, 
and  how  much  studied  care  and  intelligence  had  been  brought  to  bear  to  per- 
fect the  plans  and  different  arrangements  found  in  every  plough  brouglit 
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forward  for  triaL  In  concluding  our  Eeport  on  light-land  ploughs,  we  can 
only  say  that  those  ploughs  which  apparently  are  offered  at  the  lowest  price 
are  not  the  cheapest,  while  those  which  are  advertised  at  the  most  money  have 
some  advantages  of  construction  and  build  not  seen  or  appreciated  by  the  agri- 
culturist generally.  The  power  to  move  the  ploughshare  horizontally  and 
laterally  is  of  some  importance  to  the  ploughman,  especially  when  it  is  nearly 
worn  out.  The  value  of  the  chill,  and  hardening  those  parts  of  the  share 
exposed  to  the  greatest  wear  and  tear,  cannot  be  over-estimated ;  and  we  beg 
respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  moulders  and  implement-makers  to  the 
necessity  of  paying  attention  to  this  valuable  process.  We  mention  this  be- 
cause it  was  found  in  the  course  of  several  examinations  that  the  hardening 
had  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 

Light-Land  Ploughs. 


stand 

Art. 

Exhibitor-8 
Name. 

Time. 

Traction. 

Yards. 

Price, 

Premium  Awarded. 

M. 

s. 

£.    s.    d. 

£.      9.    d. 

142 

3 

Busby 

3 

2 

135- 

175 

4     4     0 

Highly  commended. 

66 

2 

Hornsby  .. 

3 

15 

139«76 

175 

4  17     0 

4     0     0 

95 

1 

Reeves     . . 

3 

12 

120-625 

175 

4  16     6 

,, 

98 

3 

Tasker     .. 

3 

30 

136 '54 

175 

5     8     6 

.. 

99 

20 

fWallis  andl 
Haslam  ../ 

3 

17 

129-9 

175 

3  18     6 

.. 

106 

3 

Bruce 

3 

10 

132-95 

175 

4  15     0 

,, 

117 

4 

Goulding 

3 

o 

136*75 

175 

5     0     0 

Commended. 

129 

7 

Page  ..    .. 

2 

40 

132-95 

175 

4     0     0 

Highly  commended. 

139 

2 

Ball     ..    .. 

3 

2 

142  • 

175 

4  14     6 

Ditto. 

159 

11 

Heusmau 

2 

30 

142-3 

175 

4     4     0 

1     0    0 

176 

3 

'Kansomes&l 
\  Sims       ../ 
Howards 

2 

50 

136- 

175 

4  19     0 

3    0    0 

188 

3 

2 

40 

138-46 

175 

4  17     6 

2    0    0 

125 

9 

Maggs      .. 

2 

35 

134-55 

175 

4  17     6 

•• 

TuRNWBEST  Ploughs. 


stand. 

Article. 

Exhibitor's  Name. 

Premium. 

152 
176 

4 
8 

Eddy 

Kansomes  and  Sims 

£.    ».    d. 
2     0    0 

Highly  commended. 

The  use  of  these  ploughs  is  confined,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  deep  soils  and 
undulating  districts  of  the  coimty  of  Devon.  To  be  continually  ploughing  the 
soil  down-hill  appears  a  practical  errorf  which,  in  time,  must  materially  injure 
the  upper  parts  of  the  field,  without  any  corresponding  advantages  to  the 
lower.* 


*  The  Devonshire  hill-farmers  are  quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  turning  the 
furrow  up-hill  wherever  it  is  practicable,  and  this  is  not  unfrequently  done  by  a 
good  tumwrest  plough,  even  where  the  gradient  is  so  steep  as  to  rise  one  foot  in 
three. — T.  D.  Acland. 
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General-purpose  Ploughs. 


stand 

Art. 

Exhibitor's 
Name. 

Yards. 

Time. 

Traction. 

Price. 

Premium  Awarded. 

M. 

s. 

£.    «.    d. 

£.     t.     d. 

39 

2 

Hitherley 

80 

40 

123-9 

5     2     6 

., 

66 

1 

(Hornsby  &) 
1    Sous      ... 

80 

45 

120-2 

5     0     6 

5    0     0 

98 

1 

(Tasker     &\ 
1   Sons       ../ 

80 

30 

123-59 

5     9     6 

.. 

117 

5 

Goolding . . 

80 

25 

127-05 

5     5     0 

,, 

129 

5 

Page   ..    .. 

80 

10 

119-15 

5     0     0 

,, 

139 

1 

Ball     ..    .. 

80 

12 

115-9 

4  14     6 

Highly  commended. 

142 

2 

Busby 

80 

20 

117-1 

4  17     6 

2    0    0 

152 

2 

Eddy  ..    .. 

80 

28 

118-95 

3  15     0 

,, 

159 

9 

Hensman  .. 

80 

8 

112-63 

5     6     0 

10     0 

176 

4 

(Ransomes&l 

]    Sims      ..J 

Howard    . . 

80 

56 

117-85 

5     4     6 

4     0     0 

188 

1 

80 

35 

123-35 

5     0     6 

6     0     0 

Heavy-Land  Ploughs. 


Staud 

A-.  !      Exhibitor's 
^""^  1          Name. 

Yards. 

Time. 

Traction. 

Price. 

Premium  Awarded. 

188 
176 

1 
15  1  Howard    ..   • 

(Kansomes& 
^    \   Sims      .. 
jj    j  Hornsby  &I 
^  \    Sons       ../ 
3     Ball     ..    .. 
1      Busby       .. 
1 

50 
50 

M.        8. 
1        14 

0     45 

132-25 
138-475 

£.    f.      d, 

6  16     6 

7  14     6 

£.     t.     d. 
2     0     0 

2     0     0 

6G 

50 

132-38 

6  12     6 

3     0     0 

139 
142 

50 
50 

0     50 
0     50 

127-33 
137-0 

5  17     0 
5  17     6 

1  10     0 
1   10     0 

The  coiKlitioQ  of  the  heavy  land  was  (if  possible)  harder  and  worse  for  the 
trial  than  the  light  land.  But  the  ploughs  intended  for  this  description  of 
soil  did  their  work  in  an  admirable  manner ;  turning  up,  with  the  power  of 
tour  horses,  a  furrow  12  inches  by  9,  the  subsoil  of  which  had  not  been  moved 
at  any  antecedent  period.  The  occupier  of  the  field  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment, and  lookers-on  were  surprised,  at  the  severe  yet  uniform  nature  of  the 
work  so  L'allantly  performed  by  the  heavy-land  ploughs.  There  were  some 
breaka<zos,  as  mii;ht  be  expected,  considering  the  traction  required,  but  they 
were  of  trivial  importance,  and  did  not  affect  the  strong  beams  and  bodies  of 
the  ploughs  under  trial,  not  one  of  these  having  given  way. 

Tlie  general-purpose  ploughs  (perhaps  the  most  useful  under  trial)  stood 
the  heavy  land  traction  with  good  effect,  and  firmly  met  the  resistance  offered 
— not  giving  way  or  yielding  to  the  heavy  pressure  upon  them. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  inquire  of  plough-makers  how  far  convexity 
of  the  shelboard  (turn-furrow)  is  desirable  ?  Perhaps  a  little  may  be  useful ; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  convex  part,  receiving  the  most  pressure,  would  sooner 
wear  away,  some  limit  will  have  to  be  observed.  Very  likely  it  would  assist 
in  cleaning;  and  ix)lishing  new  ploughs. 

Snowden's  (late  Woofe)  plough,  having  been  placed  in  the  miscellaneous  de- 
partment as  a  new  instrument,  did  not  come  on  for  trial.  It  is  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  reducing  the  friction  and  draught  by  introducing  a  wheel  to  carry 
the  plough  and  remove  the  pressure  from  the  slade  (plough  l^ttom).  Theprin- 
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ciple  appears  to  be  new  to  tlie  plough,  and  may  be  of  some  service.  At  the 
same  time  it  seems  difficult  to  introduce  any  improvement  either  in  the  prin- 
ciple or  construction  of  ploughs  as  they  arc  now  manufactured. 

J.  Jephson  Rowley. 
John  Brasnett. 


Trial  of  Harrows  for  Liout  and  Heavy  Land,  Cultivators  for  Light 
AND  Heavy  Land,  Clod-crushers,  and  Plain  Rollers. 

The  division  of  implements  assigned  to  us  for  trial  consisted  of  those 
made  use  of  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  seed  of  different  kinds ;  com- 
prising harrows  for  light  and  heavy  land,  cultivators  for  light  and  heavy  land, 
clod-crusliers  of  various  constructions,  and  plain  rollers.  The  only  articles 
that  we  tested  with  the  dynamometer  were  the  best  cultivators  on  the  light 
land,  as  we  found  on  testing  the  cultivators  on  the  heavy  land  that  the  dyna- 
mometer got  strained,  and  consequently  would  not  register,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  implements  according  to  our  own  judg- 
ment. We  may  observe,  however,  that  in  every  trial  "  quality  of  work,"  as 
well  as  quantity,  was  our  chief  considei-ation  ;  without  which,  the  other 
elements  of  excellence,  such  as  construction,  power,  time,  &c.,  were  not  taken 
as  valid  chiims  for  the  prizes. 

Cultivators  for  Light  liAWD. 

Seventeen  implements  were  selected  in  this  class  for  trial :  one  was  with- 
drawn, and  one  refused  to  compete ;  the  others  were  all  tried — first,  with  broail 
shares  upon  a  piece  of  pastured  seeds  as  paring-ploughs,  and  though  the  ground 
was  dry  and  hard,  and  in  a  state  more  unfavourable  than  any  farmer  would 
select  for  the  use  of  such  implements,  the  i)aring  done  by  some  of  them  was 
very  good  work  ;  the  best  test  was  with  the  broad  share,  as  they  all  worked 
well  with  points ;  but  our  object  was  to  get  a  simple  and  good  implement  that 
would  do  l)oth  oi)erations  well,  and,  having  tried  them  all,  we  tested  the  four 
best  "with  broad  shares  Nvith  the  dynamometer,  and  the  result  was,  after  calcu- 
lating the  width,  depth,  and  power  consumed  in  draught,  that  we  awarded  a 
prize  of  5?.  to  Mr.  Bentall,  3Z.  to  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Son,  21.  to  Mr.  Clay, 
and  commended  Mr.  Carson's.  We  also  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  to  Mr. 
Snowden  for  Woofe's  Paring  Plough,  which  worked  well,  cutting  every  particle 
as  perfectly  as  possible  not  more  than  an  inch  deep. 

Cultivators  for  Heavy  Land. 

Fifteen  implements  were  selected  in  this  class,  but  nine  only  were  tried ; 
the  other  exhibitors  were  not  present  to  try  their  implements.  The  result  of 
the  trials  proved  different  on  this  land  ;  although  it  was  heavy  land,  it  was 
in  a  better  state  and  more  pro^jer  for  such  implements,  having  only  a  few- 
days  previous  been  cleared  of  a  crop  of  j^eas  ;  the  implements  all  being  nearly 
the  same  as  were  tried  on  the  light  land.  We  awarded  bl,  to  Messrs.  Coleman 
and  Son,  3Z.  to  Mr.  Bentall,  and  21,  to  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims.  Mr.  Clay 
having  gone  to  work  with  a  broken  share,  his  implement  soon  failed  to  work. 
Messrs.  Mapplebeck  and  Lowe  tried  one  of  their  make  on  Coleman's  principle, 
'lut  one  tine  soon  gave  way,  and  the  implement  turned  upside  down. 

Harrows  for  Light  Land. 

Twenty-eight  sets  were  selected  for  trial  in  this  class,  but  sixteen  only  were 
.ried,  on  some  land  that  had  been  previously  ploughed,  and  which  was  a 
ery  good  test.     ^r--r»n  of  fi^nm  made  very  indifferent  work ;  in  fact,  it  would 
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be  impossible  for  a  greater  differenco  to  be  shown  in  the  work  done.  We 
awarded  4?.  to  Messrs.  Howard,  3/.  to  Messrs.  Howard,  21.  to  Messrs.  Page 
and  Co.,  hi<;hly  commended  those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kansomes  and  Sims, 
and  commended  those  tried  by  Mr.  Comins. 

Chain  Harrows. 

Five  sets  were  selected  for  trial,  and  all  were  tried,  except  Mr.  Busby's, 
who  was  not  present  to  explain  or  try  his ;  they  were  of  an  entirely  new  con- 
struction, the  comers  of  the  squares  having  points  about  2  inches  long.  We 
awarded  2/.  to  Messrs.  Mapplebeck  and  Lowe,  highly  commended  Mr.  Cart- 
wrighf  s,  and  commendeil  Mr.  Cambridge's. 

Harrows  for  Heavy  Land. 

Eleven  sets  were  selected  and  tried  in  this  class,  and  we  awarded  the  prizes 
as  follows  : — iL  to  Messrs.  Howard,  3Z.  to  Messrs.  Page  and  Co.,  2/.  to  Messrs. 
Kansomcs  and  Sims,  highly  commended  Mr.  BentalPs,  and  commended  those 
tried  by  Messrs.  Page  and  Co. 

Plain  Rollers. 

Twenty-one  were  selected  and  twelve  of  them  were  tried,  the  other  exhi- 
bitors being  absent  or  refusing  to  allow  their  rollers  to  compete.  The  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  several  of  them  was  well  deserving  notice,  and 
we  awarded  the  first  prize  of  5?.  to  the  trustees  of  William  Crosskill,  3/.  to 
Messrs.  Hill  and  Smith,  2/.  to  Messrs.  Hill  and  Smith,  highly  commended 
one  tried  by  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Son,  and  commended  one  tried  by  Messrs. 
Woods  and  Son. 

Clod-crushers. 

Twenty-two  were  selected,  and  twenty-one  of  them  were  tried.  Some 
valuable  improvements  were  made  in  some  of  them ;  but  the  land  prepared 
for  the  trial  being  so  extremely  hard  and  dry,  the  impression  made  by  some 
of  them  was  ver\'  little.  We  awarded  oZ.  to  Messrs.  A.  and  E.  Crosskill, 
3/.  to  Mr.  William  Cambridge,  2Z.  to  the  trustees  of  William  Crosskill, 
liighly  commended  Mr.  Cartwright's,  and  commended  Messrs.  Coleman  and 
Son's,  the  one  tried  by  them  having  a  rising  joint  in  the  centre. 

In  closing  our  Report  we  beg  to  suggest  to  the  Council  the  importance  of 
having  two  permanent  foremen,  one  for  the  yard  and  one  for  the  field,  as  they 
would  greatly  accelerate  the  Judges  in  their  respective  departments. 


Cultivators  for  Light  Land. 


Nrnnber 
•    oflra- 
plementii 
tried. 

Amount  of  I^rizes. 

Nnmber 
of  Article  on 
Prize-sheeL 

Exhibitor's  Name. 

15 

£. 

3 

2 
Commended    . . 
Silver  Medal   ..      .. 

4 
4 
4 
4 

Mr.  Bentall. 
Mr.  Coleman. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Carson. 

Mr.  Snowden,  for  Woofe's  Paring- 
Plough. 
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Cultivators  for  Heavy  Land. 


Number 
oflm- 

plemente 
tried. 

Amount  of  Prizes. 

Number 
of  Article  on 
Prize-sheet. 

EzhlbiU^B  Name. 

9 

£. 
5 
3 
2 

4 
4 
4 

Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  BentaU. 

Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims. 

Harrows  for  Light  Land. 


32 


4 

3 

2 
Highly  commended 
Commended    . . 


Messrs.  Howard. 

Ditto. 

Messrs.  Page  and  Co. 

Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims. 

Mr.  Comins. 


Chain-Harrows. 


Highly  commended 
Commended    ..     .. 


Messrs.  Mapplebeck  and  Lowe. 
Mr.  Cartwrieht 
Mr.  Cambridge. 


Harrows  for  Heavy  Land. 


4 

3 

2 
lEQghly  commended 
Commended    .. 


Messrs.  Howard. 
Messrs.  Page  and  Co. 
Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims. 
Mr.  Bentall. 
Messrs.  Page  and  Co. 


Plain  Rollers. 


12 


5 

3 

2 
Highly  commended 
Commended    . . 


Trustees  of  W.  Crosskill. 

Messrs.  Hill  and  Smith. 

Ditto. 

Messrs.  Holmes  and  Son. 

Messrs.  Woods  and  Son. 


Clod-Crushers. 


21 


5 

3 

2 
Highly  commended 
Commended    . . 


Messrs.  A.  and  £.  Crosskill. 
Mr.  Cambridge. 
Trustees  of  W.  Crosskill. 
Mr.  Cartwright. 
Messrs.  Coleman  and  Son. 


John  Hicken,  Bourton-on-Dunsmore,  near  Rugby. 
Geo.  M.  Hipwell,  Cheam,  Surrey. 
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Miscellaneous  Depabtment. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Judges  of  this  department  have  much  of  imjwrtanco 
to  reix>rt  ujon,  and  the  exhibition  of  this  year  is,  with  but  few  exceptions,  a 
reiKjtition  of  that  of  former  years.  The  first  thing  that  struck  us  was  the 
immensity  of  the  show.  It  appeared  so  large  as  to  cause  some  anxiety  lest 
wo  should  not  be  able  to  pass  over  it  consecutively,  and  do  justice  to  its 
numerous  claims  to  our  attention,  extending  as  it  did  to  between  4000  and 
r>000  implements  and  other  articles  requiring  our  inspection.  As  some  ex- 
cuse for  any  omission  which  might  be  apparent  in  our  course  round  the 
yard,  we  may  say,  that,  had  we  allowed  but  one  minute's  time  to  the  ex- 
amination of  each  article,  it  would  have  fully  occupied  us  for  at  least  nine 
days.  We  had  to  complete  the  whole  in  four,  besides  the  field-trials.  Another 
cause  of  perplexity  was  the  true  definition  of  an  agricultural  implement  or 
machine ;  for  such  is  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  exhibition,  as  now  ex- 
tcnidod,  that  almost  all  conceivable  articles  used  by  i)arties  occupied  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  are  entered  for  examination,  from  a  beef-steak  beater  to  a 
Ixiby's  cradle  or  cot.  We  select  a  few  alphabetically,  and  we  ask  what  special 
connexion  such  machines  have  with  agriculture,  viz.,  apple-parers,  alarum-bells, 
bedsteads,  bread-machines,  lx?er-engines,  bells,  counting-machines,  cages,  deed- 
lx)Xfs,  filters,  gun-covers,  game-bags,  hammers  (atmospheric),  knife-cleaners, 
machines  for  aiding  digestion,  microscopes,  odometers,  perambulators,  roasting- 
jacks,  sewing-machines,  sign-paintings,  trunks,  thermometers,  urns,  varnish, 
wliisks,  winclow-frames,  &c.  We  had  pleasure  in  their  inspection,  but  we  were 
very  cautious  in  our  awards,  and  endeavoured  to  confine  them  to  their  legiti- 
mate object, — the  improvement  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 
AVe  would  further  say  that,  as  the  exhibition  is  becoming  such  a  very  extensive 
and  imj)ortant  one,  we  would  rather  encouiuge  than  object  to  these  multi- 
farious collections,  and  at  once  make  it  what,  in  fact,  it  is,  a  large  and  most 
interesting  mart  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  useful  articles  in  great  variety ; 
but  we  would  urge  that  the  Society's  /unds  should  be  wholly  confined  to 
those  connected  with  agriculture,  though  found  in  the  miscellaneous  depart- 
ment. In  pursuing  our  examination  we  found,  as  usual,  many  novel  inven- 
tions, most  of  them  more  novel  than  useful,  and  as  such  we  were  compelled  to 
leave  them  unnoticed.  We  look  upon  the  office  of  a  Judge  to  be  more  that  of  a 
guide  to  the  public  mind  than  merely  to  award  prizes,  &c.  Hence  we  were 
more  liberal  in  our  commendiitions  to  established  and  useful  implements  and 
machinery,  and  wary  with  unusual  novelties,  many  of  which  are  sent  to  be 
tried  for  the  first  time,  and  to  meet  the  approval  or  condemnation  of  the 
Judges,  no  enviable  position  for  them.  Having  much  before  us,  we  took  the 
stands  as  per  catalogue,  in  which  order  we  will  take  them  in  this  Keport, 
reserving  those  implements  for  more  csi^ecial  notice,  wliicli  arc  included  in  the 
prize  classes,  and  omitting  those  which  have  a  periodical  trial.  At  Stand 
1,  Vt.  Fowler's,  we  gave  commendation  to  a  pump  having  a  foot-piece  valve 
at  the  side,  ^vith  a  door,  so  as  to  give  ready  access  to  be  cleaned.  At  Stand  5 
we  found  an  ingenious  machine,  invented  by  W.  A.  Mann,  Esq.,  for  de- 
.stro\nng  caterpillars,  fly,  A'c,  u^jou  turnips,  the  most  commendable  part  being 
the  revolving  brushes,  taking  two  rows,  followed  by  ordinary  curved  hoes, 
and  a  small  roller,  for  the  application  of  it:  we  gave  it  a  commendation. 
To  Kobert  Maj-nani,  Stand  18,  we  gave  a  commendation  for  his  dibbling 
machine.  The  peculiarity  is  that,  as  the  wheel  revolves,  provision  is  made 
to  clear  the  hole  by  a  twist  of  each  dibble  on  leaving  the  soil,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  clean  hole  for  the  seed.  To  A.  and  E.  Grosskill  we  gave  a  com- 
meu<lation  for  their  improved  liquid-manure  cart,  the  improvement  being 
cliieily  in  the  valve  and  lever.  To  S.  and  E.  Kansome  we  awarded  a  com- 
mendation for  their  improved  argand  fire-bars.    The  air  passing  through  the 
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fire-bars  j^ivcs  such  a  well-regulated  supj^ly  as  to  produce  an  almost  perfect 
system  of  combustion.  To  Stand  40,  Thomas  Perry  and  Son,  we  awarded  n 
commendation  for  their  extensive  exliibition  of  iron  gates,  fencing,  hurdles, 
and  many  Yer>'  useful  articles  of  like  character.  To  Stand  40,  the  tnistot^s 
of  W.  Crosskill,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  award  a  commendation  for  a  very 
superior  show  of  waggons,  carts,  wheels,  &c.  To  Stand  61,  Benjamin  Keel, 
we  gave  with  much  gratification  a  commendation  for  several  specimens  of  most 
excellent  workmanship  in  cooperage,  consisting  of  chums,  tubs,  buckets,  &c. 
To  Stand  6;"),  Peyton  and  Clark,  we  awarde<l  a  commendation  for  their  capital 
assortment  of  tools,  amounting  to  200  bundles,  in  very  useful  and  extensive 
variety  (we  don't  include  these  1001  tools  as  part  of  the  5000,  except  aj? 
named  hundUs),  To  Stand  72,  the  St.  Pancras  Iron-Work  Company,  we  also 
awarded  a  commendation  for  their  stable  fittings  and  general  collection. 
These  were  very  superior.  To  Stand  77  we  also  awarded  a  commendation  for 
their  large  show  of  machines,  engines,  and  other  verj'  useful  implements. 
To  Stand  81,  William  Roberts,  we  awarded  a  commendation  for  a  beau- 
tiful display  of  ornamental  gates,  chairs,  and  other  interesting  articles.  In 
Stand  82  we  found  a  Flavel's  kitchen-range,  of  extraordinary  capacity  nncl 
usefulness,  fitted  up  in  splendid  order,  to  which  we  awarded  a  silver  medal . 
In  Stand  87,  Holmes  and  Son,  we  found  a  very  superior  portable  saw-bench, 
with  self-acting  feed  motion  of  very  simple  and  eftcctive  character.  We  gave 
to  this  a  high  commendation.  At  Stand  122,  Thomas  Johnson  and  Co.,  we 
found  a  very  superior  collection  of  wire-netting,  weighing-machines,  garden - 
chairs,  vases,  stoves,  <Src.,  for  which  we  gave  a  commendation.  To  Stand  128, 
Hill  and  Smith,  we  aW)  awarded  a  commendation  for  a  very  large  collection 
of  useful  articles  and  implements,  but  more  particularly  for  their  gates  and 
fencing.  In  Stand  138,  James  Woods  and  Co.,  we  were  pleased  with  a  most 
compact  and  ornamental  cabinet  mangle,  to  which  we  with  great  pleasure 
awarded  a  commendation.  At  Stand  205,  Priest  and  Woolnough,  we  foimd 
Rowley's  t\u"nii)-dustcr  and  fly-destroyer,  to  which  we  gave  a  commendation. 
In  Stand  209,  John  AVarner  and  Sons,  we  found  a  splendid  collection  of 
hydraulic  machinery,  to  which  we  had  great  pleasure  to  award  our  commenda- 
tion. To  Stand  233,  Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  we  had  great  pleasure  in  award- 
ing the  Society's  Silver  Medal,  for  a  most  splendid  and  beautiful  collection  of 
dried  specimens  of  jxjrmanent  gi'asses,  English  wheats,  barleys,  oats,  &c.  &c., 
in  the  ear  ;  also  of  foreign  wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c.,  in  the  ear  ;  also  samples  of 
grass-seeds,  agiicultural  seeds,  and  specimens  of  roots  in  great  variety.  To 
Stand  237,  Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  we  also  had  gi-eat  pleasure  in  awarding  tlie 
Society's  Silver  Medal,  for  a  splendid  collection,  consisting  of  the  most  im- 
portant varieties  of  grain  in  the  straw  and  sheaf;  also  of  all  kinds  of  forage- 
plants  cultivated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  models  in  wax  of  mangolds,  carrots, 
tiu*nips,  &c.,  and  a  beautiful  show  of  hardy  coniferous  and  other  trees ;  also 
small  garden  implements.  To  Stand  240,  H.  Bridges,  we  with  great  pleasure 
awarded  a  high  commendation  for  his  exceedingly  well  executed  and  lai^c 
variety  of  butter-prints,  &c.  To  Stand  230,  Francis  Morton,  we  awardeda 
commendation  for  his  improved  wire-strainer  and  fencing  apparatus.  Tt* 
Messrs.  W.  H.  and  G.  Dawes,  Stand  229,  we  also  with  much  pleasure  awarded 
the  Society's  Silver  Medal  for  their  atmospheric  hammer,  a  verj-  effective 
and  powerful  implement.  The  blow  given  by  atmospheric  pressure  can  le 
increased  or  diminished  as  required  :  the  vacuiun  is  managed  in  a  verj'  simple 
manner,  and  a  blow  equal  to  one  ton  in  weight  can  be  given  very  rapidly. 
It  is  driven  by  a  4-horse  steam-engine.  The  classes  coming  more  immediately 
under  our  adjudication  for  \\\e  various  prizes  were  brick  and  tile-making  ma- 
chines, draining-ploughs,  fann-gates,  draining-pii)es,  and  draining  tools.  Our 
most  important  trial  consisted  of  the  brick,  and  brick  and  tile  machines,  one 
.>f  which,  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Chamberlain,  of  Kempsey,  near  Worcester, 
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attracted  great  attention,  and  was,  in  fact,  tlie  most  attractive  machine  in  ti:c 
sliow-yard.  It  professes  to  take  clay  (dry  and  hard)  from  the  hillside,  or  clsc- 
wliere,  and  ^vithout  a  drop  of  wat^r  to  make  it  into  a  good  hard  brick,  ready 
lor  the  burniniz;  and  this  it  eifected  in  a  very  surprising  manner.  It  is  nut 
important  that  the  clay  should  be  pure,  for  by  its  process  of  grinding  it  con- 
verts iinivel  and  small  stones  into  like  ix)wder  with  the  clay.  It  also  raalvos 
L-jood  bricks  from  raw  silica.  All  this  is  done  by  the  expulsion  of  the  air 
causing  it  to  cohere  by  a  ix)werful  upward  }>ressure.  The  flying  dust  of  one 
moment  is  a  dry  solid  brick  the  next,  and  so  hard  that,  for  inside  work,  it 
need  not  necessarily  be  burnt.  We  should  observe  that  dry  clay,  in  its 
natural  stiite,  holds  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  water,  which  only  great 
\\Gx\i  can  abstract.  This  aids  the  close  adhesion.  Bricks  thus  made  arc 
unusually  heavy,  weighing  about  eleven  pounds,  and  burning  to  about  nine 
pounds.  They  are  admirably  fitted  for  the  internal  work  of  sewers  and  founda- 
tions for  great  buildings,  as  well  as  the  whole  structure.  The  machine  is  a 
oompound  one ;  the  mill  for  grinding,  and  the  moulder  for  the  making.  The  mill 
is  a  common  crushing  mill,  with  heavy  revolving  rollers  on  a  table  or  circular 
platform,  around  which  are  gratings,  through  which  the  dust  passes  into  an 
iron  pan  beneath,  from  whence  it  is  by  elevators  raised  to  the  hoppers  above 
rlio  machine,  to  descend  through  a  spout  into  the  moulds  for  the  pressing. 
This  is  done  as  follows  :  motion  being  commimicated,  the  tappet-wheel  turns 
I  ho  mould-table  the  length  of  one  mould;  this  circular  table  contains  sixteen 
moulds,  and  revolves  at  an  ecpiable  moderate  pace.  This  action  delivers  two 
.'inpty  moulds  under  the  hopx)er  to  receive  the  clay-dust,  delivers  two  bricks 
to  the  attendant,  and  gives  a  i>owerful  upward  pressure  to  the  clay.  The  table 
Is  then  momentarily  stationary,  while  the  two  excentrics  prepare  and  dei)Osit 
the  cliar<ie  for  two  bricks,  the  tappet-wheel  again  turns  the  table,  and  thus  the 
making  proceeds.  The  whole  motions  of  the  machine  are  performed  by  a  pair 
<  >r  cam-whcxils,  other  pressure  being  communicated  h}--  a  pair  of  rollers  nmning 
in  the  cams,  with  the  mould-pistons  fixed  on  a  shaft  l)etwecn  them.  It  will 
thus  make  twenty-four  bricks  \tex  minute,  and  driven  by  a  G-hoi-se  i^ower 
<'ngine  it  is  cai)ablo  of  giving  a  pressure  of  330  tons  upon  each  brick,  which  can 
l>e  increased  according  to  the  ix)wer  of  the  engine.  The  ordinary  pressure  is 
about  40  tons,  depending  ui)on  the  quality  of  the  clay,  llie  machiue  itself 
weighs  alK)ut  22  tons.  We  had  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  and  the  advice  of 
most  of  our  colleagues  relative  to  the  utility  and  novelty  of  the  application  of 
this  ])rocess  in  the  manfacture  of  bricks  for  general  use,  and  the  result  was  the 
unanimous  award  of  the  Society's  Silver  Medal.  This  machine  is  patented  by 
^lessrs.  Ilervey  and  Walsh,  of  Wakefield.  Mr.  ChamlKjrlain  also  exhibits  two 
other  machines :  one  (invented  by  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Craven)  for  the  manufac- 
r  ure  of  bricks  from  plastic  clay  \\\)Oii  a  somewliat  similar  principle,  t.e.  a  revolving 
table  with  moulds.  The  o^Xirations  of  pugging,  moulding,  and  delivering 
proceed  simultaneously.  This  machine  delivered  beautifully  made  bricks  from 
the  plastic  clay  at  the  rate  of  35  per  minute,  the  moulding  and  pressing 
being  similar  to  the  large  machine.  We  also  awarded  to  it  the  Silver  Medal. 
The  machine  which  received  the  second  prize  was  invented  by  Messrs.  Wright 
and  (jrcen,  Kugby.  This  forces  through  the  face  a  clear  beautiful  column  of 
clay,  from  which  it  cuts  by  its  revolving  wnre  from  a  kind  of  web  about  50 
bricks  per  minute,  and  pipes  or  tiles  after  the  same  proportion.  Mr.  White- 
iieatl,  of  Preston,  exhibited  several  excellent  machines  in  this  class.  His  steam 
machine  is  a  very  effective  one,  and  manufactures  beautiful  bricks  with  great 
exactness  and  rapidity,  and  tiles  or  pijxjs  in  the  same  ratio.  The  clay  has  to 
Ix?  well  prepared,  and  then  the  daily  produce  may  reach  to  from  15,000  to 
20,000  bricks.  We  awarded  to  it  the  prize  of  lOZ.  His  smaller  machine  appears 
to  require  much  preparation  of  the  clay  before  screening.  When  this  is  done 
it  makes  excellent  bricks  or  pipes.  We  awarded  it  a  commendation.  His 
hand  tile-machine  is  exceedingly  good,  and  worthy  the  second  jn-izc,  v.iiich  u'e 
'^ave  it. 
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Mr.  Scra^i;,  Calvcly,  exhilnted  a  very  superior  hand-power  machine,  well 
knc'wn  to  the  public.  It  screens  admirably,  and  makes  rapidly.  We  had 
great  pleasure  in  awarding  to  it  the  first  prize.  In  the  class  of  draining  tools, 
in  the  several  stands  wo  inspected,  we  found  nothincj  more  than  those  of  a 
common  order.  We  gave  the  first  prize  to  those  exhibited  by  Francis  Parkes 
and  Co.,  and  a  second  prize  to  Messrs.  Mapplcbeck  and  Lowe.  In  the  class  of 
draininqi-pipes  wc  found  some  useful  pipes,  ])lain  and  good.  Messrs.  Loomes  and 
Co.,  Whittlcsea,  showed  very  serviceable  sets  of  strong  pipes  made  of  durable 
well  burnt  clay.  To  these  we  awarded  the  local  ])rize  of  101.  Mr.  Robinson, 
Nuneaton,  showed  some  good  sets  of  pipes,  to  which  we  awarded  a  commenda- 
tion.    Mr.  Scragg  also  showed  some  excellent  pipes,  which  we  commended- 

One  of  the  most  important  implements  coming  into  our  department  was  the 
steam  draining-plough  exhibited  by  Messrs.  A.  and  W.  Eddington,  Chelms- 
ford. This  is,  with  very  slight  alteration,  the  same  imi)lement  which  effected 
such  suprising  work  at  the  Lincoln  Meeting,  and  the  real  pioneer  of  steam- 
cultivation  as  now  achieved.  It  works  most  efficiently  not  only  in  depositing 
a  series  of  pipes  by  means  of  its  singularly  strung  roixj,  but  effects  a  stir- 
ring of  the  soil  for  several  feet  on  each  side  of  the  machine  as  it  passes  along, 
thus  ojxining  up  crevices  for  the  percolation  of  the  water  to  the  drains.  We 
had  great  ])leasure  in  awarding  it  the  ])rize  of  IfV. 

The  whole  show  of  implements,  taken  collectively,  was  unquestionably  the 
largest  and  finest  the  Society  has  yet  had,  and  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  meeting.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it ;  but  in  justice  to  our- 
selves we  must  say  that  we  spared  neither  j)ains  nor  trouble  to  fulfil  our  duties ; 
the  extent  was  beyond  our  powers.  Ilie  whole  of  the  Judges  wish  to  express 
their  thanks  to  the  Council  and  the  local  authorities  for  the  comfortable  quar- 
ters pro\'ided  for  them  during  their  stay  at  Warwick. 

W.  TiNDALL. 

John  Clarke. 


XVIII. — Report  on  the  Exhihition  of  Live-Stock  at  Warwick, 
By  Robert  Smith. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  was  well  exemplified  at  the  Warwick 
Meeting.  On  entering  the  show-yard  you  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  growing  importance  of  modern  agricultural 
machinery.  Evidence  of  this  accumulated  at  every  step  as  you 
walked  by  the  stands  of  our  numerous  implement  makers,  until  at 
length  the  eye  was  relieved  by  the  more  natural  occupants  of  the 
live-stock  department.  Here,  as  much  as  in  the  shedding  pre- 
viously traversed,  was  to  be  seen  the  result  of  observation,  thought, 
and  enterprise.  Long  lines  of  animals  of  the  several  orders  set 
forth  the  produce  of  England's  varied  soils  and  climate.  It  was 
a  gathering  not  of  British  animals  alone,  but  of  all  that  relates 
to  the  wealth  of  agriculture. 

The  mechanic  and  the  breeder  meet  here  on  common  ground ; 
the  results  of  their  skill  undergo  a  common  trial,  and  receive  such 
1  meed  of  praise  as  they  respectively  deserve.  Implements  are 
tested,  animals  compared,  and  men's  minds  rubbed  and  polished 
^y  the  intercourse  arising  from  such  meetings. 

In  drawing  up  a  Report  of  the  Chester  Meeting,  it  became  my 
—.v,  'rir^e  to  review  the  annals  of  the  Society's  progress  over  its 
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past  period  of  twenty  years.  That  progress  had  not  only  shown 
itself  in  remodelling  the  established  breeds,  but  in  fostering  new 
ones.  To  illustrate  these  improvements  I  then  glanced  at  the 
history  of  the  English  breeds  and  breeders.  This  done,  it  now 
remains  for  me  to  place  on  record  the  result  of  the  Society's  suc- 
ceeding gathering  at  Warwick.  The  following  is  an  enumeration 
of  the  several  classes  of  animals  exhibited  on  this  occasion : — 

Cattle. 


Bulls 
exceeding  2, 

and  not 

exceeding  4 

years  old. 


Balls        I 
exceeding  1,      ^  y 
and  not      I  r^{tZ, 
exceeding  2     ^^"^^ 
years  old. 


Cows 

inMUk 

or  in 

Calf. 


Heifers 

in  MlUc   YearUng 
or  in    I   Heifers. 


TotaL 


Short  Horns 
Here  fords    .. 
Devons  ..    .. 
Other  Breeds 


34 

11 

9 

12 


I 


33 

21 

9 

6 


33 

16 

6 


48 

19 

5 

22 


30  I  41 

10  I  17 

7  9 

5  I  8 


219 
94 
45 
53 


Horses. 


■- 

1 

H 

it 

Be 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1^ 

i 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

< 

II 

i 

1 

1 

1 

If 

il 

39  j     1ft 

11 

18 

fi 

1(1 

20 

13 

17 

24 

6 

n 

15 

12 

212 

Sheep. 


Leiccsters  ..  . 
South  Downs  . 
Long  Wools  . 
Short  Wools    . 


Shearling 
Kama. 


36 

34 

44 

113 


Rams  of  any 
other  Age. 


47 
15 
19 
49 


Shearling 
Ewes. 


30 

50 

50 

190 


Total. 


133 

99 

113 

352 


Pigs. 

Hours  of  a 
Larfre  Breed. 

Boars  of  a 
Small  Breed. 

Sows  of  a 
Large  Breed. 

Sf»ws  of  a 
SmaU  Breed. 

Breeding 

Sow  Pigs 

of  a  large 

Breed. 

Breeding 
Sow  Pigs 
of  a  small    | 
Breed. 

Total. 

27 

19 

32 

47 

57 

54         ' 

236 

Note.  —For  Tabulated  Statements  of  precedmg  Shows  see  *  Chester  Report/ 
vol.  xix.,  p.  354. 
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Of  the  Warwick  show  it  may  be  summarily  said,  that  its 
results  even  surpassed  in  importance  those  of  the  Chester 
meeting.  Of  either,  however,  it  may  yet  be  said  by  the  stranger 
visiting  these  displays  of  our  produce,  "  What  means  this 
diversity  of  colour  and  character  in  the  varied  cattle  classes  ?  this 
dissimilarity  of  sheep  ?  this  inequality  of  size  in  swine  ?  this  vary- 
ing character  in  horses  ?  '*  Let  us  reply,  "  Animals  of  different  size 
and  quality  are  required  for  the  varied  purposes  of  our  agricul- 
ture." It  may,  however,  then  be  asked,  "  What  are  the  distinc- 
tive properties  and  uses  of  Short-horns,  Herefords,  and  Devons  ? 
what  of  long  or  short  wooUed  sheep?  of  large  or  small  breed 
pigs?  and  what  are  the  points  of  excellence  that  guide  the 
Judges  in  making  their  award  ? "  These  questions  open  up 
important  ground  for  consideration  when  reviewing  the  *'  Esta- 
blished Breeds  '*  as  they  occur  in  the  Society's  programme. 

Established  Breeds  of  Cattle. 

Short-horns. — The  term  "  short-horn  ''  formerly  embraced 
every  denomination  of  the  race,  from  the  commonest  mongrel  up 
to  the  cultivated  animal.  The  common  short-horn  was  by  nature 
an  animal  of  low  standing,  of  coarse  quality,  requiring  a  good 
climate,  a  generous  soil,  and  liberal  treatment.  These  were 
reared  for  the  uses  of  the  dairy,  and  were  truly  designated  "  good 
milkers."  They  are  still  bred  for  the  Midland  and  Western 
dairies,  and  still  present  a  rugged  form,  and  can  claim  no  cha- 
racter for  early  maturity.  Such  is  the  short-horn  dairji  cow,  and 
such  her  small  pretension  to  appear  in  a  show-yard  before  judges 
in  search  of  symmetry.  The  "  Improved  Short'liorn "  is  an 
animal  produced  by  cultivating  the  best  races  from  the  earliest 
times,  with  a  view  to  produce  a  ponderous  form  for  meat-making 
purposes — milk  being  a  secondary  object.  It  is  produced  only 
by  eminent  breeders,  who  possess  that  valuable  mental  quality — 
the  power  of  accurate  observation.  Tliis,  together  with  sound 
judgment,  decision,  perseverance,  and  self-reliance,  are  essential 
to  success  in  such  a  course.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  im- 
proved short-horn  breeder  to  produce  males  for  the  correction  of 
the  nmltitude  of  inferior  short-horns  scattered  over  our  Midland 
and  Northern  counties.  Bulls  of  this  breed  have  also  been 
sought  for  crossing  both  Scotch  and  Irish  cattle,  and  they  have 
been  sent  in  considerable  numbers  for  a  similar  purpose  to  the 
Continent,  to  America,  and  to  the  English  colonies.  Notwith- 
standing so  large  an  exportation  they  still  increase  in  numbers 
vith  us,  and  herd-book  stories  are  springing  up  in  every  direc- 
tion. When  brought  into  severe  comj)etition,  however,  none  but 
the  best  bred  ones  can  win.  The  uses  of  the  improved  short- 
horn are  familiar  to  all  producers  of  green  food  and  feeders  in 
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the  straw-yard.  Their  ponderous  forms,  rapid  growth,  and  early 
maturity  are  the  guarantee  both  for  the  economical  conversion  of 
vegetable  food  into  flesh,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  first-rate 
manure  for  succeeding  crops. 

Let  me  try  to  describe  a  model  specimen  of  the  breed.  He 
should  have  a  symmetrical  and  compact  form,  of  sufficient  size, 
on  shortish  legs ;  the  body  should  be  covered  evenly  with  flesh, 
of  a  mellow  and  elastic  nature,  yet  firm  enough  and  springy  to 
the  touch,  following  the  fingers  when  the  pressure  is  withdrawn ; 
the  forehead  should  be  open,  without  a  contracted  air  about  it, 
and  taperinp:  gracefully  to  the  muzzle  ;  the  eye  prominent,  yet 
placid ;  neck  moderately  long,  neatly  running  into  the  shouldei^s, 
which  should  be  well  laid,  gracefully  fitting  into  the  fore- 
quarters  ;  the  girth  good  over  the  heart ;  the  forearm,  where  it 
joins  the  body,  broad  and  tapering,  with  fine  bone  below  the 
knee,  and  fitting  level  into  the  girth,  and  so  maintaining  a  straight 
line  along  the  whole  animal  to  the  extremity  of  the  hip;  the 
neck-vein  should  be  prominent  and  well  filled  up  with  flesh, 
running  neatly  into  the  shoulder  points,  wliich  should  not  be 
prominent  (z.  e.  rougii),  but  well  covered,  the  muscle  (m  the  out- 
side of  the  shoulder  beinu:  well  developed ;  the  ribs  should 
spring  well  and  level  from  the  backbone,  increasingly  so  towards 
the  back-rib,  which  should  be  well  home  to  the  quarter,  in  fact 
the  space  here  (termed  the  false  rib)  should  carry  on  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  hip,  gradually  tapering  to  the  side  bones  at  the 
tail,  but  the  quarter  must  be  well  packed,  not  "  scooped  out,"  so 
to  speak  ;  the  hip  bones  should  be  dovetailed  into  the  quarter 
and  false  rib  so  completely,  that  one  ought  to  be  at  a  loss  where 
to  find  them,  2.  e.  they  should  not  be  too  recognisable ;  the  flank 
will  then,  as  I  have  already  said,  be  deep  and  full,  forming  a 
parallel  line  with  the  animal's  back  from  the  bottom  of  the  girth  ; 
the  back,  again,  from  behind  the  top  of  the  shoulder  all  along 
the  vertebra?  should  be  well  covered  ;  the  loins  should  be  wide 
and  thick ;  the  bone  or  ridge  along  the  quarter  should  form  a 
straight  line  in  continuation  with  the  back,  and  should  also  be 
well  covered  (which  in  a  great  many  animals  it  very  imperfectly 
is)  to  the  same  level ;  the  twist  should  be  straight  down  (square), 
moderately  wide  and  deep,  containing  a  great  deal  of  heavy 
flesh,  and  the  legs  should  be  well  under  the  animal ;  there  should 
be  a  thick  coat  of  mossy  hair,  not  sharp,  or  what  is  termed  wiry. 
Altogether  such  an  animal  will  have  an  ease  and  grace  of  motion 
as  it  walks  which  is  only  attained  when  the  whole  formation  is 
in  perfect  harmony.  There  is  invariably,  too,  a  style  and 
grandeur  of  appearance  unmistakeably  stamping  the  "  high 
caste  ''  short-horn.  Many  well-bred  good  animals  will  not  feed 
level,  but  get  patchy,  which  is  fatal  to  them  as  show  animals, 
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however  stylish  and  fashionable  in  their  outline.  It  is  therefore 
indispensable  that  an  animal  should  lay  on  flesh  uniformly  on 
every  part  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  proportion  of  the  several  parts. 
Rough  shoulders  are  always  accompanied  by  heavy,  open 
shoulder-blades,  and  a  slack  bad  girth,  deficient  through  the 
heart  as  well  as  at  the  top  of  the  plates  immediately  behind  the 
shoulder.  The  animal  is  also  sadly  deficient  in  neck-vein,  being 
weak  and  ill-filled  where  it  joins  the  shoulder-points.  Again, 
however  good  an  animal  is  in  all  other  respects,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  hind-quarter  be  well  finished  and  neat :  nothing 
proclaims  a  low-bred  character  so  distinctly  as  an  ill-turned 
quarter.  If  the  tail  is  not  neatly  set  on,  failing  to  come  well 
out  to  form  the  square  at  the  twist,  you  may  be  sure  something 
is  wrong.  While,  however,  the  tail  is  well  set  on,  and  the  side 
bones  sufficiently  high  to  carry  the  flesh  fully  up  to  the  level  of 
the  quarter,  there  should  not  be  any  redundancy  to  mark  and 
separate  the  rumps  from  the  adjoining  quarter.  The  hind-legs 
must  not  be  overlooked  :  if  the  hocks  are  too  much  bent,  too 
long,  or  not  well  under  the  animal,  it  is  a  serious  objection. 
The  hind-legs  should  be  nearly  straight,  and  w^ell  under  the 
animal ;  this  not  only  looks  well,  but  is  a  mark  of  strength  as 
obviously  as  the  reverse  is  one  of  weakness. 

Tlie  six  classes  open  for  the  reception  of  this  breed  of  animals 
contained  163  entries,  against  124  at  the  Chester  Meeting. 

(^LASS  I. — Aged  Bulls :  34  competitors. — ^The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  No.  10,  the  property  of  Mr.  Bradbume,  Pipe-place, 
Lichfield,  Staffordshire ;  the  second  to  Colonel  Pennant,  Penrhyn 
(Castle;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Gooch,  of  Honingham,  Norwich; 
there  were  also  two  others  highly  commended,  and  five  com- 
mended. Considering  the  numbers  entered  in  this  class,  and 
that  they  had  arrived  at  maturity,  the  class  collectively,  or  even 
individually,  did  not  represent  that  unmistakeable  character,  fine 
aj^pearance,  and  rent-paying  properties  that  distinguished  them 
in  former  years.  Tliis  somewhat  bold  remark  is  fully  sup- 
ported l)y  facts ;  high  feeding  will  not  compensate  for  loss  of 
breeding  ;  the  animal  is  still  the  same  in  all  that  relates  to  style, 
quality  of  flesh,  and  symmetrical  proportions.  The  prize  bull  was 
a  round  made  animal,  with  a  certain  amount  of  good  about  him, 
but  sadly  deficient  in  the  true  characteristics  of  a  pure  short- 
horn. The  second  bull,  "Marmaduke,"  has  trained  off;  still 
'here  is  a  good  expression  about  him,  resulting  from  his  sire,  the 
'  Duke  of  Gloucester"  (11,382). 

Class  II. — Bulls  under  2  years :  25  entries. — ^This  is  at  all 
iines  an  interesting  class  in  all  that  relates  to  the  rising  genera- 
ion  of  short-horns.  The  three  prize  animals  were  worthy  their 
listinction,   especially   the   first  prize  bull,  "  Royal  Butterfly," 
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the  property  of  Colonel  Towneley,  and  the  segond  bull,  "  Prince 
Talleyrand,"  the  propert}^  of  Mr.  Henry  Ambler,  of  Watkinson 
Hall  ;  the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lynn,  of  Sproxton, 
near  Grantham  ;  there  was  a  lack  of  expression  about  the  remain- 
ing animals  which  wanted  the  decided  stamp  of  a  *'short-hom,"  as 
represented  by  the  young  bull,  "  Royal  Butterfly,"  as  also  by  the 
high  qualities  and  figure  of  the  bull,  "  Prince  Talleyrand."^ 
Many  of  the  animals  in  this  class  were  not  so  much  wanting  in 
symmetry  as  in  grandeur.  Rotundity  may  be  carried  too  far ; 
animals  may  be  so  compressed  in  shape  that  their  symmetry 
becomes  that  of  the  ball,  and  little  else. 

Class  III. — Bull  Calves :  33  competitors. — ^This  class  brought 
together  a  long  line  of  high-conditioned  animals,  which,  if 
stripped  of  their  superfluous  fat,  would  be  found  wanting  in 
robustness  of  constitution ;  neither  had  they  collectively  the  fine 
form  and  growth  seen  on  some  former  occasions.  Mr.  Fletcher, 
Mansfield,  received  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Stratton,  of  Broad 
Hinton,  the  second,  for  his  bull,  No.  62.  A  second  bull  of 
Mr.  Stratton's,  No.  63,  and  Colonel  Towneley's,  No.  91,  were 
highly  commended. 

Class  IV. — Cotes  in  Milk  or  iii  Calf:  24  entries. — The  prize 
animals  in  this  class  reflected  high  credit  upon  their  breeders, 
and  were  much  admired  by  the  public.  There  were  also  some 
other  ^rood  specimens,  viz.,  those  of  Messrs.  Hutt,  Colonel 
Pennant,  Armstrong,  Booth,  Douglas,  &c.  Mr.  Stratton's  prize 
cow,  "  Matchless  the  Fourth,"  was  sliown  in  full  bloom,  and 
improved  the  high  position  she  gained  at  Chester  as  the  second 
prize  cow  in  her  class.  Mr.  Eastwood's  second  prize  cow, 
"  Rosette,"  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  Mr.  Wethereirs  breed- 
ing at  Aldborough,  near  Darlington ;  the  third  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Todd,  of  Elphinstone  Tower,  for  his  cow,  "  Volga," 
bred  by  Mr.  Stewart,  near  Dumfries.  The  cow  class,  collectively, 
was  about  an  average  one  in  quality  ;  the  entries  were  increased 
from  12  at  Chester  to  24  at  Warwick. 

Class  V. — Heifers  wider  3  years  old :  17  entries. — Amongst 
these  were  many  important  names,  «ind  the  class  generally  stood 
in  high  repute.  I  speak  from  observation  (my  duties  as  steward 
in  the  horse  department  having  been  close  at  hand)  when  I  say 
that  this  class  appeared  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  judge  ;  some 
eight  or  ten  magnificent  animals  were  first  paraded  before  the 
judges,  and  when  reduced  to  about  half  that  number,  the  real 
difficulty  in  the  award  became  apparent.  They  were  bound  to 
adhere  to  principles,  and  thus  msike  a  consistent  award  to  such 
animals  as  possessed  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  for  breeding 
purposes.  Quality  of  flesh,  lightness  of  offal,  and  unmistakeable 
elegance  having  been  the  foundation  of  their  opinions  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  classes  ;  there  was  some  difficulty  in  placing  a  robust  and 
strong-grown  animal  in  a  leading  position  over  those  with  more 
symmetrical  proportions.  Such  an  animal  must  be  placed  first, 
or  not  mentioned  at  all ;  hence  the  result.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Colonel  Towneloy's  "  Fidelity,"  a  worthy  daughter  of 
the  justly  celebrated  bull,  "  Frederic,"  out  of  "  Vcstris  the 
Third."  Mr.  Fowler,  near  Biggleswade,  received  the  second 
prize  for  "  Daisy,"  a  very  even  and  well-proportioned  animal, 
while  the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Colonel  Towneley's  "  Pearl/' 
a  beautiful  animal.  The  Colonel  also  received  a  high  commenda- 
tion for  his  heifer  "  Emma."  Two  other  heifers,  the  property* 
of  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  were  very  highly  com- 
mended. Nos.  119,  124,  and  128,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Mar- 
joribanks, Captain  Gunter,  and  E.  Bowley,  were  severally  com- 
mended.    The  judges  also  commended  the  class  generally. 

Class  VI. —  Yearling  Heifers:  30  entries. — Here,  again,  we 
had  a  splendid  collection  of  heifers,  the  whole  class  being 
generally  commended  by  the  judges.  The  three  prize  animals, 
viz.,  ilr.  Grundy's  "  Faith  "  (first),  Mr.  Douglas's  "  Maid  of 
Athelstane  "  (second),  and  Captain  Gunter's  "  Duchess  Seventy- 
Seventh  "  (third),  were  indeed  magnificent  animals.  To  show  the 
importance  of  tliis  gathering  of  heifers,  I  may  name  that  there 
were  also  five  highly-commended  animals  in  this  class,  which 
represented  the  names  of  Messrs.  Grundy,  Stralton,  Hon.  and  Rev. 
T.  H.  Noel  Hill,  Colonel  Townele}',  and  Jonas  Webb.  To  review 
the  respective  qualities  of  these  animals  would  be  tedious.  Public 
opinion  went  far  to  extol  this  rising  generation  of  Short- horns, 
but  was  equally  severe  upon  the  aged  bulls  and  many  of  the 
breeding  cows. 

IIkrefords. — What  is  a  Hereford?  Although  a  few  years 
since  there  were  four  distinct  sorts,  each  having  its  admirers,  and 
each  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  by  the  assiduous  atten- 
tion of  their  respective  breeders,  the  breed  now  presents  an  almost 
uniform  appearance.  Being  occasionally  reminded  of  these  classes 
at  Warwick,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  trace  (through  the 
medium  of  the  'Hereford  Herd-book')  the  pedigrees  of  all  the 
prize  and  commended  animals  in  each  of  their  classes.  This 
resulted  in  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  and  one  which  strongly  indi- 
cates tlie  intrinsic  value  of  that  work,  viz.,  that  as  far  as  I  was 
able  to  trace  them,  every  animal  noticed  by  the  judges  claims  a 
near  relationship  with  either  the  light  grey,  the  dark  grey,  or  the 
mottled-face  variety,  and  in  some  cases  with  all  three ;  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Roberts'  light  grey  heifer,  "  Gipsy  Queen," 
they  presented  the  uniform  appearance  which  characterises  the 
true-bred  Hereford.     The  face,  mane,  throat,  the  under  portion 
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of  the  body,  the  inside  and  lower  part  of  the  legs,  and  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  are  beautifully  white ;  the  other  parts  of  the  body  a 
rich  red,  usually  darker  in  the  male  than  the  female  ;  the  horn 
is  white  or  light  yellow,  of  a  waxy  appearance,  sometimes  tipped 
with  black.  The  forehead  is  broad,  with  spreading^  horns :  those 
of  the  bull  straight  and  level  with  the  poll,  and  of  the  ox  and  cow 
slightly  curved,  with  an  upward  tendency.  The  eye  is  full,  yet 
of  a  passive  expression,  denoting  the  quietness  of  disposition  and 
temper  characteristic  of  the  Hereford,  and  which  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  insure  the  profitable  feeding  of  all  ruminating 
animals.  Tlie  cheek  is  fine,  the  head  small  in  proportion  to  the 
carcase,  which  is  long,  level,  and  cylindrical.  The  hide  is  thick, 
yet  mellow  and  well  covered  with  moderately  long  soft  hair, 
having  a  tendency  to  curl.  The  brisket  is  prominent,  the  chest 
well  expanded,  and  the  breed  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
neatness  of  shoulder,  the  bone  being  thin  and  flat,  the  kernel 
full  up,  the  outside  shoulder  well  covered  with  mellow  flesh  ; 
the  chine  good,  the  loin  broad,  the  hips  wide  and  level,  the 
whole  back  displaying  a  straight  line,  well  covered  with  flesh 
from  the  neck  to  the  tail.  The  twist  flank  and  fore  flank  are 
good,  the  outside  thigh  is  perhaps  the  most  defective  part.  The 
whole  body  is  well  covered  with  rich  mellow  flesh,  yielding  with 
pleasant  elasticity  to  the  touch.  The  legs  are  short  and  the  bone 
small,  and  the  whole  contour  displays  great  constitution,  and 
exhibits  perhaps  a  larger  amount  of  flesh  in  proportion  to  bone 
than  any  other  breed. 

This  race  of  cattle  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  steers  and 
oxen.  When  the  ox  was  the  principal  moving  power  of  the 
plough,  this  breed  was  held  in  high  repute.  The  Hereford  being 
a  mild,  docile  animal,  he  was  readily  managed,  and  his  power, 
combined  with  activity,  rendered  him  valuable  for  this  purpose. 
Where  this  system  of  cultivation  continues  in  use  he  i^  still  a 
favourite,  but  the  wants  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population  now 
require  him  to  pass  into  consumption  at  an  earlier  age,  and  the 
improved  system  of  cultivation  renders  it  more  desirable  to  use 
the  more  active  animal  the  horse,  in  his  turn  now  giving  way 
to  the  mighty  agent  steam.  The  Hereford  steer  is  consequently 
now  principally  sought  after  for  his  beef-producing  properties, 
for  which  his  scale  of  form,  early  maturity,  and  aptitude  to  fatten, 
render  him  highly  distinguished.  Youatt,  "  On  Cattle,*'  alludes 
to  a  sale  of  Hereford  oxen  for  the  London  market  in  1694  ;  and 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  in  the  year  1799,  Mr. 
Westcar  won  the  first  prize  with  a  Hereford  ox,  which  was  after- 
wards sold  for  100  guineas;  he  was  8  ft.  11  in.  long,  6  ft.  7  in. 
high,  and  10  ft.  4  in.  in  girth.  Another,  exhibited  at  the  same 
meeting,  was  7  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  girth,  and  from  the  formation 
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of  this  club  to  the  year  1851,  being  the  last  year  in  which  the 
different  breeds  were  shown  in  competition,  the  Hereford  steers 
and  oxen  won  185  prizes,  the  Short-horns  82,  the  Devons  44, 
the  Scotch  43,  the  Sussex  9,  the  Long-horns  4,  the  Cross-breeds 
8  ;  making  a  total  of  190  prizes  for  all  other  breeds,  or  only  5 
more  than  were  awarded  to  the  Herefords  alone. 

Allusion  was  made  in  the  Chester  Report  to  the  deficiency  in 
the  m^ilking  properties  of  the  cow :  this  arises  from  the  fact  of 
breeders  paying  greater  attention  to  their  feeding  than  their 
milking  properties ;  but  there  are  pure-bred  herds  in  dairy 
districts  where  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  (the  pro- 
duce being  reared  by  hand  instead  of  sucking  their  dams)  that 
have  resulted  satisfactorily  to  their  owners,  as  they  stock  their 
land  thicker,  and  thus  gain  more  from  the  increased  number  of 
animals  reared  than  they  lose  in  the  dairy  produce.  This  has 
been  proved  by  carefully  tried  experiments,  one  of  tlie  earliest 
of  which  is  recorded  by  Youatt.*  The  best  Herefords  being 
small  consumers,  and  of  good  constitution,  are  well  adapted  for 
cold  situations,  yet,  like  all  other  animals,  the  better  they  are 
kept  the  better  they  thrive,  and  the  quicker  is  the  return  they 
yield. 

The  Hereford  classes  contained  some  very  choice  specimens  of 
the  breed,  and,  as  a  whole,  no  class  of  animals  attracted  so  much 
attention.  Until  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  they  were 
shown  in  limited  numbers,  principally  from  the  county  whence 
they  take  their  name.  This  year  tliey  numbered  89.  Those 
from  the  herd  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort  were  highly 
deserving  the  distinction  paid  them  by  the  judges.  The 
entries  extended  over  a  broad  space  of  country,  viz,,  Salop, 
Montgomery,  Radnor,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  and  Warwick, 
many  of  them  exhibiting  successfully.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  "  other  counties ''  equally  divided  the  prizes  and  com- 
mendations with  those  sent  from  Herefordshire,  thus  proving 
the  fallacy  of  the  statement,  that  they  will  not  succeed  when  bred 
out  of  their  own  county. 

Class  I. — Bulls  jwt  exceeding  6  i/ears  old :  11  entries. — The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hill's  "  Claret,"  winner  of  the 
first  prize  as  a  yearling  at  Chester.  He  possesses  a  mass  of 
heavy  flesh  and  great  depth  of  carcase,  his  girth  of  8  ft.  5  in. 
being  above  the  average  for  his  age,  which  was  only  2  years  10 
months ;  yet  he  was  short,  and  inclined  to  become  unlevel.  Lord 
Berwick's  "  Severn,"  winner  of  the  second  prize,  was  a  remark- 
ably fine  level  animal,  and  this  may  also  be  said  of  Mr.  Williams* 
'Sir    Colin."     H.R.H.    the    Prince    Consort's   "Windsor,"    as 

*  Youatt  *  On  Cattle/  p.  34. 
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also  Mr.  Naylor's  "  Lucknow,"  commended,  were  good  specimens 
of  the  breed ;  the  latter,  however,  being  rather  high  in  the  rump, 
and  the  former  rather  deficient  in  that  point. 

Class  II. — Bulls  more  than  1,  but  under  2  years  of  age :  20 
entries. — Mr.  J.  Naylor's  "  Adjutant,"  winner  of  the  first  prize, 
was  a  level,  heavy-fleshed  animal,  rather  too  full  on  the  loin,  and 
not  so  good  in  his  girth  or  brisket  as  Mr.  Perry's  second  prize 
animal  "  Salisbury."  Mr.  Edwards'  "  Leominster,"  winner  of  the 
first  prize  as  a  bull  calf  at  Chester,  was  awarded  the  third  prize  at 
Warwick. 

Class  HI.— Bull  Calves:  16  entries.— H.R.H.  the  Prince 
Consort's  "  Maximus,"  winner  of  the  first  prize,  is  a  heavy-  fleshed 
animal,  displaying  great  constitution.  Mr.  C.  Vever's  "  Strata- 
gem," the  third  winner  of  the  second  prize,  has  a  good  skin 
and  hair  of  fine  quality  ;  his  back  hardly  so  good  as  that  of 
"  Maximus."  Loixl  Berwick's  "  Thickset,"  highly  commended, 
was  a  beautifully  level  little  animal.  Lord  Bateman's  ''  Sir 
Howard  "  and  "  Warwick,"  both  commended,  were  good  scions 
of  the  stock  of  their  noble  sire  "  Carlisle." 

Class  IV. — Cows  in  Milk  or  in  Calf:  15  entries. — Mr.  Fv 
Rea's  "  Bella  "  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld  her  ;  level 
as  a  Devon,  yet  of  the  size  of  a  short-horn,  as  was  provpd  by 
her  girtli,  one  inch  more  than  that  of  Mr.  Stratton's  prize  cow 
"  Matchless  the  Fourth."  Lord  Berwick's  "Beauty"  was  de- 
servedly second :  she  belongs  to  a  family  frequently  seen  at 
these  meetings,  but  never  before  without  gaining  first  honours ; 
here  she  was  fairly  beaten  by  one  of  the  best  Hereford s  we  have 
ever  seen.  Mr.  Rees  Keene's  "  Beauty  "  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
her  breed,  but  we  have  seen  her  look  better,  as  at  Cardiff  last 
year,  when  she  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land Meeting.  Mr.  G.  Pitt's  "  Perfection "  nearly  approached 
her  name,  being,  however,  rather  small ;  she  was  highly  com- 
mended ;  his  "  Countess  "  and  Mr.  P.  Turner's  "  Graceful ''  were 
commended. 

Class  V. — Heifers  in  Milk  or  Calf;  10  entries. — Mr.  J.  Rae's 
"  Czarina  "  was  the  type  of  a  first-class  animal.  Lord  Berwick's 
"  Ada,"  like  her  sister  *'  Beauty,"  was  here  again  of  necessity 
placed  in  a  secondary  position.  Mr.  Nayler's  "  Laura,"  winner  of 
tlie  third  prize,  promises  better  things  at  some  future  gathering. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Lord  Bateman's  "  Vesta "  and  Mr. 
Roberts'  "  Gipsy  Queen,"  both  highly  commended. 

Class  VI. —  Yearling  Heifers :  17  entries. — Mr.  Price's  "Well- 
a-day "  displayed  the  great  substance  so  much  admired  at 
( 'hester  in  her  sire  "  Goldfinder  the  Second ;"  like  him,  she 
commanded  a  first  position.  The  Rev.  A.  Clive's  "  Laura  the 
Second,"  and  Mr.  Wright's  "  Silver  the  Third,'*  were  each  hand- 
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some  and  neat  specimens  ;  as  also  ilr.  Price's  "  Miss  Coningsby  " 
and  Mr.  Turner's  "  Countess,"  highly  commended,  together  with 
Mr.  Rea's  ''  Diadem,'*  commended.  There  was  another  in  this 
class  which  we  expect  to  see  again  in  a  different  position,  viz. 
Mr.  Williams'  "  Barmaid." 

Devons.  — Although  so  little  has  been  written  on  it,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Devon  has  not  been  neglected  ;  on  the  contrary,  its 
breeding  has  been  studied  like  a  science,  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion witii  the  most  sedulous  attention  and  dexterity  for  upwards 
of  200  years.  The  object  of  the  Devon  breeder  has  been  to 
lessen  those  parts  of  the  animal  frame  which  are  least  useful  to  man, 
such  as  the  bone  and  offal,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  such 
other  parts  (flesh  and  fat)  as  furnish  man  with  food.  These  ends 
have  been  accomplished  by  a  judicious  selection  of  individual 
animals  possessing  the  wishcd-for  form  and  qualities  in  the  great- 
est degree,  which  being  perpetuated  in  their  progeny  in  various 
proportions,  and  the  selections  being  continued  from  the  most 
approved  specimens  among  these,  enabled  the  late  Mr.  Francis 
Quartly  at  length  to  fully  establish  the  breed  with  the  desired 
properties.  This  result  is  substantially  confirmed  by  the  statistics 
contained  in  Davy's  '  Devon  Herd- Book.'  We  have  been  curious 
enough  to  examine  these  pedigrees,  and  find  that  nine-tenths  i>f 
the  present  herds  of  these  truly  beautiful  animals  are  directlj* 
descended  (especially  in  their  early  parentage)  from  the  old  Quartly 
stock.  Later  improvements  have  been  engrafted  on  these  by  the 
Messrs.  Quartly  of  the  present  day.  The  example  of  various 
opulent  breeders  and  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  county  has 
tended  to  spread  this  improvement,  by  which  the  North  Devon 
cattle  have  become  more  general  and  fashionable.  The  leading 
characteristics  of  the  North  Devon  breed  are  such  as  qualify  them 
for  every  hardship.  They  are  cast  in  a  peculiar  mould,  with  a 
degree  of  elegance  in  their  movement  which  is  not  to  be  excelled. 
Their  hardihood,  resulting  from  compactness  of  frame  and  light- 
ness of  offal,  enables  them  (when  wanted)  to  perform  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farm  with  a  lively  step  and  great  endurance.  For  the 
production  of  animal  food  they  are  not  to  be  surpassed,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Highland  Scot  of  similar  pretension,  they 
are  the  first  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  London  West-end 
butcher.  In  the  show-yard,  again,  the  form  of  the  Devon  and 
its  rich  quality  of  flesh  serve  as  the  leading  guide  to  all  decisions. 
Ae  has  a  prominent  eye,  with  a  placid  face,  small  nose,  and 
3legantly  turned  horns,  which  have  an  upward  tendency  (and 
'^ast  outwards  at  the  end),  as  if  to  put  the  last  finish  upon  his 
symmetrical  form  and  carriage.  These  animals  are  beautifully 
covered  with  silky  coats  of  a  medium  red  colour.     The  shoulder 
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points,  sides,  and  fore- flanks  are  well  covered  with  rich  meat, 
which,  when  blended  with  their  peculiar  property  of  producing 
meat  of  first-rate  quality  along  their  tops,  makes  them  what  they 
are — "  models  of  perfection."  Of  course,  we  are  here  only 
speaking  of  the  best-bred  animals.  Some  object  to  the  North 
Devon,  and  class  him  as  a  small  animal,  with  the  remark,  "  He 
is  too  small  for  the  grazier."  In  saying  this  it  should  ever  be 
remembered  that  the  Devon  has  his  particular  mission  to  perform, 
viz.  that  of  converting  the  produce  of  cold  and  hilly  pastures 
into  meat,  which  could  not  be  done  to  advantage  by  large-framed 
animals,  however  good  their  parentage.  The  Devon  may  thus 
be  designated  the  "  pony  "  of  the  ox  tribe. 

Class  I. — Aged  Bulls:  9  entries. — There  were  some  good 
average  animals  in  this  class,  but  nothing  extraordinary.  Mr. 
Farthing's  (of  Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater)  prize  bull  was  a  thick 
massive  beast,  and  looked  well  when  moving  before  the  judges. 
Tlie  second  prize  bull,  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Quartly,  of 
Holland,  was  also  a  good  animal,  upon  remarkably  short  legs, 
with  full  points,  and  of  an  excellent  constitution.  This  bull 
received  the  first  prize  as  a  yearling  bull  at  the  Chester  Meeting, 
where  he  was  much  admired.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to 
jMr.  Foreacre,  of  Durston,  near  Taunton,  for  a  5  years  old  bull, 
bred  by  Mr.  Bodley,  of  Stockley-Pomeroy.  Mr.  :  J.  Merson's 
bull  was  commended.  This  animal,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
did  not  show  to  advantage ;  he  appeared  to  have  suffered  from 
the  journey. 

Class  IL — Young  BuUs^  9  entries,  which  contained  some 
useful  animals.  Mr.  John  Quartly,  of  Holland,  South  Molton, 
received  the  first  prize  for  a  very  deep  and  promising  young 
animal,  out  of  the  cow  "  Curly,"  by  the  **  Earl  of  Exeter."  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  H.K.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  for 
his  young  bull  "  The  Colonel,"  by  the  "  Zouave,"  dam  "  Rosa." 
Mr.  Hole,  of  Hannaford,  Barnstaple,  received  the  third  prize  for 
"  Ikbal,"  bred  by  himself  from  the  cow  "  Marmoset.*'  Mr.  S. 
Umbers*  bull,  No.  265,  was  commended. 

Class  III. — Bull  Calves :  6  entries. — ^This  was  an  interesting 
class  ;  still  the  animals  appeared  rather  below  their  usual  standard. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hole,  of  Hannaford,  and  the 
second  to  Mr.  G.  Turner ;  Mr.  S.  Umbers'  was  commended. 

Cl.\ss  rV. — Breeding  Cows:  5  competitors. — This  was  a  small 
class,  but  contained  several  good  animals.  Mr.  Merson's  (North 
Molton)  cow  was  first ;  Mr.  Farthing's,  of  Stowey  Court,  second ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Quartly's  (Holland),  third;  Mr.  Umbers'  cow  was 
commended.  The  prize  cow  was  a  substantial  animal,  and 
looked  well  when  led  out  before  the  judges;  her  quality  was 

VOL.  XX.  z 
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thought  a  little  too  soft,  but  in  other  respects  she  was  much 
admired.  The  second  cow  was  also  a  robust  animal.  Mr. 
Quartly's  cow  was  much  admired  for  her  quality  of  flesh  and 
style  of  animal. 

Class  V. — Heifers  in  Calf  or  in  Milk :  7  entries. — This  was 
a  most  difficult  class  to  judge.  When  these  7  heifers  were 
paraded  before  the  judges,  they  formed  a  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  group  of  symmetrical  animals.  From  these  the 
judges  selected  Mr.  James  Quartly's  beautiful  heifer,  "  The 
Gem,"  as  their  first  choice ;  Mr.  G.  Turner's  (of  Barton)  "  Vau- 
dine,"  as  second ;  and  Mr.  E.  Pope's  (of  Great  Toller)  "  Fancy 
the  Third,"  as  their  third  best;  and  then  highly  commended 
Mr.  Hole's  heifer,  of  Knowle  House,  Dunster,  as  also  the  class 
generally.  "  The  Gem  "  was  also  first  favourite  in  the  yearling 
class  at  Chester,  and  ^'  Vaudine  "the  second.  It  is  interesting 
to  mention  that  the  parents  of  *'  The  Gem "  were  both  prize 
animals  at  the  Bath  Meeting  of  the  West  of  England  Society 
in  1855 :  her  sire,  "  Napoleon  "  (259),  was  first  in  the  young 
bull  class,  and  her  dam,  "  Graceful "  (759),  was  first  in  the 
in-calf  heifer  class.  The  cow  "  Graceful  "  subsequently  received 
the  first  prize  in  the  cow  class  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society'f 
Meeting  at  Salisbury.     Such  is  the  result  of  pure  breeding. 

Class  VI. — Yearling  Heifers:  9  competitors. — In  this  class 
we  had  at  least  two  magnificent  heifers,  viz.,  Mr.  J.  Quartly's 
prize  heifer,  and  the  second  prize  heifer,  the  property  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  Consort.  Mr.  Mildon,  Woodington  Farm,  Devon, 
received  the  third  prize  for  an  excellent  heifer  closely  descended 
from  the  Quartly  stock.  A  heifer  of  Mr.  J.  Quartly*s  was  highly 
commended.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  prize  animals  ; 
they  were  constantly  admired  by  the  public.  As  a  whole,  the 
heii'er  classes  formed  the  chief  attraction  amongst  the  Devons. 

Other  Established  Breeds. 

Cla>ss  I. — Aged  Bulls :  6  entries. — These  embraced  specimens 
of  the  Sussex,  Welsh,  Polled  Angus,  Alderney,  and  Norfolk 
polled  breeds.  Colonel  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn  Castle,  received 
the  prize  for  his  black  bull  "  Llewellyn."  The  Earl  of  Southesk's 
polled  Angus  was  highly  commended,  and  the  Alderney  exhibited 
by  the  Prince  Consort  commended. 

Class  II.  —  Young  Bulls :  4  entries.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  a  beautiful  Jersey  bull,  the  property  of  Mr.  Turville, 
of  Hartley  Park.     Lord  Sondes'  polled  Norfolk  was  commended. 

Class  HI. — Milking  Cows. — ^This  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
H'irl  of  Sc'ithesk  for  his  polled  Angus  cow.     Mr.  Hawkes'  long- 
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horn  was  highly  commended,  and  Rev.  R.  T.  Forrester's  Aldemey 
was  commended. 

Class  IV.  —  Heifers  under  3  years:  3  entries,  two  polled 
Norfolks  and  a  Sussex. — Lord  Sondes'  polled  Norfolk  received 
the  prize. 

Class  V. —  Yearling  Heifers :  4  entries. — ^The  Earl  of  Southesk 
received  the  prize  for  a  polled  Angus.  Lord  Sondes'  polled 
Norfolk  was  highly  commended.  These  to  a  certain  extent  are 
useful  classes,  as  the  refuge  for  the  remaining  "  other  breeds ;" 
still  they  have  as  yet  been  wanting  in  public  interest. 

The  following  Table  states  the  age  and  girth  of  the  first  prize 
animal  in  each  of  the  classes  of"  Established  Breeds  "  of  Cattle  : 


I      Number 
.    of  Entries. 


Short-horns. 


Aged  Bulls 
Yearling  Bulls 
Bull  Calves     ..      .. 
Cows  in  Milk  or  Calf 
Two  year  old  Heifers 
Yearling  Heifers    .  • 


Here  FORDS. 

Aged  Bulls     ..      .. 
Yearling  Bulls 
Bull  Calves     ..      .. 
Cows  in  Milk  or  Calf 
Two  year  old  Heifers 
Y'earling  Heifers    .. 


Devons. 


Aged  Bulls     .. 
Yearling  Bulls 
Bull  Calves    ..      .. 
Cows  in  milk  or  calf 
Two  year  old  Heifers 
Yearling  Heifers    .. 


34 
25 
33 
22 
16 
29 


159 


11 

20 
16 
15 
10 
17 


89 


45 


Age  of  Girth  of 

Prize  AnimaL     Prize  Animal. 


Yrs.  Mouths,  i      Ft.     Inches. 


Oi 
101 

3 


lOi 
9|     I 

lU     ; 
7 


6 
2 

8i 
9 
6 
6 


6 

7 

H 

0 


Sheep. 

Leicesters. — The  leading  qualities  of  the  Leicesters  are  early 
maturity,  lightness  of  ofial,  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  small  con- 
sumption of  food;  producing  consequently  a  larger  amount  of 
mutton  per  acre  than  any  other  breed.  As  improvers  of  other 
breeds  they  are  invaluable ;  indeed,  there  are  but  few  (if  any) 
long-wooUed  sheep  that  do  not  owe  something  to  the  Leicester. 

z  2 
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The  Leicester  of  the  present  day  is  much  altered.  The  late 
Mr.  Bakewell  confined  himself  to  symmetry  and  mutton-producing 
qualities,  consequently  thin  necks  and  light  wool  were  produce<I 
as  a  rule,  while  they  are  now  the  exception.  But  had  Bakewell 
lived  he  would  doubtless  have  moved  on  like  those  who  have 
succeeded  him.  The  real  essentials,  as  combined  in  a  good 
Leicester,  are : — Head  well  set  on,  wide  across  the  forehead, 
but  not  too  short;  fine  bold  eye;  neck  very  muscular  and 
wide  at  the  base,  not  too  short  (a  very  short  neck  being  in 
my  opinion  a  mistake) ;  moderately  wide  between  the  top  of  the 
shoulders  ;  shoulders  oblique ;  chest  wide ;  fore-flanks  widely 
developed  ;  ribs  springing  well  from  the  vertebrae ;  loin  wide  and 
well  covered  ;  rumps  wide,  and  a  little  projecting  over  the  tail ; 
thighs  large  and  well  let  down,  and  with  what  is  provincially 
termed  a  good  "  twist ;"  wool  long  and  thickly  set,  with  rather  a 
curly  lock  ;  carcase  deep  and  round,  and  with  an  unmistakeable 
appearance  of  good  character. 

Class  I. — Shcarlinfj  Rams :  36  entries. — Amongst  these  were 
specimens  from  nearly  all  our  leading  breeders.  The  three 
prizes  of  20/.,  10/.,  and  5/.,  were  all  awarded  to  Mr.  Sanday, 
Holme  Pierrepont.  As  a  class  they  were  not  so  good  as  usual, 
still  there  were  some  excellent  sheep  amongst  them.  Mr.  Paw- 
lett's  sheep  were  not  up  to  their  usual  standard  in  condition. 
Mr.  Cress  well  exhibited  four  rent-paying  sheep  of  good  size  and 
wool,  but  scarcely  firm  enough  for  the  judges.  Messrs.  G. 
Turner,  F.  Spencer,  S.  Spencer,  G.  Radmorc,  and  J.  Borton 
exhibited  useful  animals. 

Class  IL — A^ed  Rams:  47  competitors! — Here,  again,  we 
had  some  capital  specimens  of  the  Leicester  breed,  exhibited  by 
nearly  all  the  leading  breeders.  Their  frames  in  general  were 
well  developed,  especially  those  sent  by  Messrs.  Sanday,  Pawlett, 
and  Turner.  The  two  first  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Pawlett 
for  his  two  shear  rams,  and  a  third  to  Mr.  Sanday  for  a  4-year  old 
sheep.  Two  others  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sanday  were  highly  com- 
mended. These  animals  were  particularly  true  in  their  form  and 
quality,  especially  the  third  prize  sheep,  No.  519.  The  public 
were  loud  in  their  praise  of  this  sheep,  and  some  went  so  far  as 
to  pronounce  him  the  best  Leicester  in  the  yard.  Mr.  V.  Bar- 
ford  exhibited  three  aged  rams  in  this  class,  which  had  been 
produced  from  his  Foscote  flock,  without  a  cross  for  upwards  of 
sixty  years.  These  were  valuable  animals,  of  vigorous  constitu- 
tion ;  the  form  of  the  chest  was  most  remarkable  in  them. 

Class  III. — Shearling  Ewes :  10  entries. — Mr.  Sanday  carried 
off  two  prizes,  while  Colonel  Inge  received  the  third.  They  were 
all  good  specimens,  especially  the  first  prize  pen ;  these  were 
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truly  beautiful  in  their  form  and  quality,  and  at  once  proclaimed 
their  close  alliance  to  Mr.  Sanday's  prize  rams. 

The  Southdown. — ^This  sheep  is  now  fully  recognised  as  a 
first-class  animal,  combining  beauty  of  form,  quality  of  wool  and 
flesh,  with  elegance  of  movement.  As  such,  they  are  much 
sought  after  for  grazing  our  English  parks,  and  adorning  the 
seats  of  the  aristocracy  and  country  gentlemen.  Again,  for  the 
"home  farm''  they  are  just  the  thing,  combining,  as  they  do, 
park-like  beauty  of  appearance  and  delicious  flesh  for  the  squire 
or  connoisseur.  No  breeders  are  so  tenacious  on  points  of  colour, 
bone,  elegance  of  shape,  beauty  of  features,  and  quality  of  wool, 
as  the  Southdown  breeders.  The  colour  of  his  face  must  be  a 
peculiar  brown,  neither  too  light  nor  too  dark,  either  being 
objectionable ;  the  wool  must  be  close  and  fine,  but  in  tolerable 
quantity,  and,  to  use  a  provincial  expression  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  it  should  be  "  as  hard  as  a  board ;"  the  head  must  be 
well  covered  with  wool,  particularly  between  the  ears,  and  carry 
a  nice  "  fore-top  "  on  the  forehead.  The  most  striking  fault  in 
many  Southdown  flocks  is  a  very  ill-formed  shoulder,  light  fore- 
quarter,  light  in  the  brisket,  and  narrow  between  the  fore-legs. 
No  man  has  done  so  much  towards  remedying  this  defect  as  Mr. 
Jonas  Webb,  his  flock  being  particularly  good  in  this  respect. 
The  brown  leg  and  foot  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  breed,  as 
also  the  deeply  let  down  "  haunch  of  mutton,"  not  forgetting  the 
dark  rich  gravy  that  "  cures  the  gout"  The  setting  on  of  the 
neck,  when  nicely  blended  with  the  shoulder,  gives  these  sheep  a 
remarkable  elegance  of  carriage.  Thus  it  is  that  these  animals 
are  so  prepossessing  in  appearance.  The  general  contour  of  the 
best  animals  is  very  beautiful,  but  of  the  unimproved  (and  there 
are  many)  we  may  say  that  they  still  inherit  the  forms  of  their 
grandsires  of  many  generations  back,  of  which  Loudon,  in  his 
Encyclopaedia,  on  the  '  Varieties  of  British  Sheep,'  p.  1051,  says, 
in  1830  :— 

**  The  Southdown  sheep  are  without  horns,  they  have  dark  or  black  grey 
faces  and  logs,  fine  bones,  long  small  necks,  are  low  before,  high  on  the 
shoulder,  and  lip;ht  in  the  fore-quarter  ;  the  sides  are  good,  and  the  loin  toler- 
ably broad,  backlwne  too  high,  the  thigh  full,  and  twist  good.  The  lleecc  is 
very  short  and  fine,  weighing  from  2^  to  3  lbs.  The  average  weight  of  2-years- 
old  wethers  is  about  18  lbs.  per  quarter,  the  mutton  fine  in  the  grain,  and  of 
ail  excellent  flavour.  They  prevail  in  Sussex  on  very  dry  chalky  downs,  pro- 
ducing short  fine  herbage.  These  sheep  are  being  improved  by  Ellman  of 
Glynd,  and  other  intelligent  breeders." 

Thanks  to  such  breeders  as  Ellman,  Grantham,  Webb,  Rigden, 
ihe  Duke  of  Richmond,  Overman,  Sainsbury,  &c.,  for  redeeming 
this  breed  of  sheep  from  its  original  characteristic  of  an  open 
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field  or  down  sheep.  In  the  Chester  Report  full  mention  was 
made  of  the  successful  career  of  the  Goodwood  and  Babraham 
flocks.  These  flocks  have  now  an  important  rival  in  the  Hove 
flock  near  Brighton,  whose  owner,  Mr.  Rigden,  has  of  late  been 
sinprularly  successful  at  our  national  gatherings. 

Class  I.  —  SfiearliTig  Rams:  34  entries. — In  this  class  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  received  the  first  prize  against  the  veteran 
breeder,  Mr.  Webb,  who  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  remain- 
ing 2  prizes  and  a  commendation.  There  was  a  diversity  of 
opinion  in  this  class;  the  public  had  many  ''bests:"  with 
some,  the  Duke's  sheep  was  far  away  the  best,  while  others 
found  their  favourite  in  the  Babraham  flock.  It  was  truly  ludi- 
crous to  hear  the  conflicting  opinions  passed  upon  these  sheep, 
each  admirer  having  his  own  stamp  and  style  of  a  Southdown. 

Class  II. — Aged  Rams:  15  entries. — ^The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond carried  away  the  first  prize,  while  Mr.  Rigden  was  close 
at  hand  with  a  second  and  third  prize  animal,  and  a  commenda- 
tion. The  prize  sheep  were  good  specimens,  but  beyond  these 
little  can  be  said,  except  that  the  class  contained  many  plain 
animals.  Surely  these  remaining  specimens  might  be  corrected 
in  their  bodies ;  they  want  another  rib  or  two  to  hold  them  up. 

Class  III. — Shearling  Ewes:  10  entries. — Here,  again,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  received  the  first  and  second  prizes,  and 
Mr.  Rigden  the  third;  Sir  R.  G.  Throckmorton's  ewes  were 
highly  commended,  and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  com- 
mended. In  this  class  we  had  5  pens  of  ewes,  which  were  good 
specimens,  and  5  pens  of  a  moderate  order. 

Long-woolled  Sheet. — ^This  is  an  open  class  for  all  the 
long-woolled  breeds,  such  as  the  Cotswolds,  Lincolns,  Kents, 
&c.,  but  it  was  represented  by  the  Cotswolds  alone,  not  a  Lincoln 
or  Kentish  sheep  being  upon  the  ground.  The  answer  to  What 
is  a  Lincolnshire  sheep  ? — was  best  told  by  the  66  entries  at  the 
Lincoln  meeting.  These  specimens,  it  will  be  remembered,  went 
far  to  combine  the  true  essentials  of  these  long-woolled  sheep  ; 
they  were  upstanding  in  their  form  and  carriage,  had  immense 
frames,  with  a  good  proportion  of  lean  meat,  covered  by  long 
and  heavy  fleeces  oi  wool.  Their  long  clean  face  and  ear,  set 
upon  a  muscular  neck,  gave  them  many  admirers,  as  also  did 
their  robust  forms,  for  the  purposes  of  the  farm,  and  that  of  sup- 
plying meat  for  the  million,  and  long  wool  for  the  factory.  This 
breed  of  sheep  requires  to  be  better  known.  I  would  suggest 
that  it  would  pay  any  breeder  of  long-woolled  sheep  to  visit  the 
Lincolnshire  sheep  fairs  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  These  occur 
ibout  April,  and  are  held  at  Lincoln,  Caistor,  Boston,  Grantham, 
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&c.  I  give  a  short  extract  from  the  Chester  Report : — "  I  have 
known  14  months'  old  lamb-hogs  slaughtered  at  Lincoln  April 
Fair,  30  together,  averaging  35  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  have  known 
100  together  clip  14  lbs.  each  of  washed  wool."  Of  the  Kentish 
slieep  we  can  say  but  little  more  than  that  they  are  a  popular 
breed  in  Romney  Marsh,  and  other  localities  around,  and  cer- 
tainly supply  extraordinary  fleeces  of  wool  for  the  market  The 
Society  has  judiciously  opened  suitable  classes  for  their  exhi- 
bition at  Canterbury,  so  that  the  general  public  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

The  Cotswolds. — Some  account  of  the  history  of  these  sheep 
was  given  in  the  Chester  Report.  But  it  may  yet  be  asked  by 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  breed,  What  is  a  Cotswold 
sheep,  &c.  ?  The  general  characteristics  of  the  best  Cotswolds 
are  —  their  bold  and  commanding  appearance ;  their  finely- 
arched  neck,  well  run  into  the  shoulders,  giving  them  an  ease  of 
carriajje,  when  walking,  which  is  peculiarly  their  own.  They 
have  broad  straiglit  backs,  with  arched  ribs  and  length  of  quarter, 
carrying  an  enormous  weight  of  carcase  upon  clean  yet  open  legs. 
As  a  class,  they  possess  good  legs  of  mutton.  Their  shoulders 
are  rather  open,  but  in  line  with  the  back,  thus  giving  them  a 
jjood  appearance  in  the  sheep-pen ;  the  chest  is  broad  and  deep. 
Tliere  is  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  sort  of  wool 
they  should  produce.  A  fashion  of  late  has  sprung  up  in  favour 
of  the  open  curly  coat,  while  the  older  breeders  adhere  to  the 
thick-set  flaky  coat.  The  latter  class  of  wool  affords  the  best  pro- 
tection against  the  vicissitudes  of  storms  upon  the  open  hill  lands 
these  sheep  have  to  occupy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  fully 
a2:reed  as  to  the  animal  carrying  a  "  fore-top  *'  on  his  forehead, 
and  of  no  small  dimensions,  as  witnessed  at  some  of  the  Society's 
meetings.  These  sheep  have  become  popular  from  the  fact  of 
their  hardiness  being  combined  with  flesh  and  wool  producing 
properties.  They  are  sought  after  for  exportation  to  the  colonies, 
and  for  crossing  the  dark-faced  short-wools  at  home.  The  Ox- 
fordshire down  was  originated  by  a  cross  between  the  Cotswold 
ram  and  Hampshire  down  ewe. 

Class  I. — Shearlimj  Rams:  44  entries. — Unfortunately  these 
entries  (numerous  as  they  are)  were  all  from  one  class  of  breeders 
— those  of  Cotswolds.  In  so  large  a  lot  there  were  naturally  good 
and  moderate  animals.  As  a  class  they  were  not  equal  to  that  at 
Chester ;  many  of  the  animals  were  wanting  in  solidity  of  form 
and  quality  ;  the  wool  was  deep,  and  the  mutton  shallow.  The 
first  and  second  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Game,  of 
Aldsworth,  near  Northleach,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  of 
Ship  ton  Sollars,  near  Cheltenham.     There  were  also  nine  other 
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animals  noticed  by  tbe  judges.  They  highly  commended  Mr. 
Game's  sheep,  No.  659,  Mr.  Walker's,  642,  and  Mr.  J.  Gillett*s, 
636.  They  also  commended  two  of  Mr.  Handy 's,  two  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's,  and  one  each  of  Messrs.  J.  Gillett's  and  T.  Porter's. 
Mr.  Game's  sheep  appeared  especial  favourites  with  the  public, 
especially  his  sheep  No.  659.  This  sheep  received  an  injury  on 
his  journey,  and  could  not  well  be  shown  to  advantage  when  the 
award  was  made,  otherwise  he  must  have  been  first  in  the  class. 
The  sheep  shown  by  Messrs.  Walker  and  Gillett  possessed  great 
substance,  and  were,  indeed,  valuable  animals. 

Class  II. — Aged  Rams:  19  entries. — Some  of  these  were  of 
enormous  dimensions,  while  others,  if  stripped  of  their  nicely- 
trimmed  fleece,  would  be  found  sadly  wanting  in  form  and 
quality.  The  judges  selected  nine  for  special  notice.  The  first 
prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Porter  of  Baunton,  near  Cirencester ;  the 
second  to  Mr.  R.  Game,  of  Aldsworth ;  and  the  third  to  Mr. 
Fletcher,  of  Shipton  Sollars.  Two  of  Mr.  Handy 's,  near  Chel- 
tenham, were  highly  commended,  as  also  one  of  Mr.  Porter's. 
Three  others  were  commended.  Mr.  Handy's  rams  were  fa- 
vourites with  the  public. 

Class  III. — Shearling  Ewes. — Out  of  10  entries  shown  by  6 
breeders,  8  pens  were  noticed  by  the  judges  ;  still,  the  class  was 
not  up  to  former  years.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Walker,  the  second  to  Mr.  Lane,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Fletcher. 
In  addition  to  these  awards  there  were  two  pens  highly  com- 
mended, and  three  commended.  This  class  is  not  a  popular  one 
with  the  breeders  ;  they  dislike  running  the  risk  of  spoiling  their 
best  young  ewes  for  breedinp^  purposes.  From  the  above 
award  it  will  be  shown  that  Mr.  Game  was  the  winner  of  one 
first  and  two  second  prizes  (fully  maintaining  the  reputation  of 
his  flock)  ;  Mr.  Fletcher,  third  honours  in  each  class ;  and  Messrs. 
Porter,  Walker,  and  Lane,  a  prize  each. 

Short-tvoolled  Sheep,  not  Southdow'NS. — Amongst  the 
"other  short-wooUed  sheep"  exhibited,  we  have  Hampshire 
Downs,  Oxfordshire  Downs,  West-country  Downs,  Shropshires, 
Sussex,  and  Cots  wold,  &c.  Tiiese  several  breeds  require  notice 
as  to  their  origin  and  qualities.  The  Hampshire  Down  is  a 
native  of  that  county,  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  its  families — see 
the  Chester  Report. 

The  Oxford  Dovms  date  from  the  year  1833  (see  *  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal,'  vol.  xiv.  p.  211),  when  a  neat,  well- 
made  Cotswold  ram  was  used  with  Hampshire  ewes ;  at  that 
period  several  breeders  of  sheep  tried  the  same  experiment, 
which,  by  subsequent  attention,  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment   of  thi«  "rent-paying"  class  of  sheep.      Amongst    these 
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breeders  may  be  mentioned  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Messrs.  G.  J.  Gaskell,  H.  Barnett,  J.  Roberts,  C.  Gillett, 
J.  Bryan,  John  Hitchman,  William  Gillett,  W.  Hobbs, 
A.  Edmonds,  C.  Howard,  William  Hemmings,  and  Samuel  Druce, 
of  Eynsham. 

Some  excellent  sheep  of  this  breed  have  been  shown  at  the 
various  meetings,  but  their  career  has  been  most  noticed  in  the 
yard  of  the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show.  As  fat  wethers  they 
have  again  and  again  astonished  the  public,  while  the  prize  ram 
exhibited  by  Mr,  Druce  at  Warwick  went  far  to  recommend 
them  as  male  animals. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  girth  of  the  first  prize  animals 
in  each  of  the  classes  for  the  "  Established  Breeds  "  of  sheep  : — 


Class. 


Leicesters. 

Shearling  Rams 
Aged  Rams  .. 
Shearling  Ewes 


South  Downs. 

Shearling  Rams 
Aged  Rams  .. 
Shearling  Ewes 


Number 
of  Entries. 


36 
47 
10 


LONG-WOOLI.ED  ShEEP 

(All  Cotswolds). 

Shearling  Rams 

Aged  Rams 

Shearling  Ewes 


93 


34 
15 

10 


59 


44 

19 

I         10 


Age  of  the 
Prize  Animals. 


Yrs.  Months. 


Girth  of  the 
Prize  Animals. 


Ft.  Inches. 

4  7 

5  3 
4         2^ 


5  1 
5  11 
4         9 


West-country  Downs. — ^This  is  a  new  stamp  or  breed  of  sheep, 
created  by  Mr.  Humfrey,  of  Oak  Ash,  near  Wantage.  They  ori- 
ginated with  the  Hampshire,  from  a  cross  between  the  pure  Sussex 
Down  ram  and  the  old  Wiltshire  horned  ewe,  and  the  Bcfrkshire 
large  ewe  without  horns.  They  are  of  better  form,  quality,  and 
style  than  the  old  Hampshire.  They  combine  the  great  essentials 
necessary  for  the  occupation  assigned  to  them — that  of  "hard 
work"  in  a  down  country.  Tlieir  faces  and  legs  vary  from  a 
pale  brown  to  a  dark  brown  colour.  Their  carcase  is  of  a  sub- 
stantial cast,  they  stand  high  and  carry  good  fleeces  of  wool. 
Tiieir  robustness  of  form  represents  a  good  amount  of  lean  meat, 
and  at  14  to  16  months  old  they  weigh  from  10  to  14  stone. 
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As  lambs,  in  the  month  of  September,  they  have  fetched 
enormous  prices,  many  lots  in  the  last  year  having  fetched  from 
4O5.  to  47^.  each. 

Mr.  Humfrey's  chief  supporters  are  the  Messrs.  King,  near 
Hungerford,  Berks  ;  Mr.  Canning,  of  Chisledon,  Wilts ;  Mr.  J. 
Rawlence,  of  Wilton ;  Mr.  E.  Waters,  of  Salisbury ;  Mr.  William 
Kaunton,  of  Downton ;  Mr.  W.  Waters,  of  Boscombe ;  Mr.  C. 
Vemham,  of  Andover ;  and,  as  to  the  original  Hampshire  breed, 
Mr.  Budd,  of  Basingstoke ;  Mr.  Holding,  of  Amesbury ;  Mr. 
Edney,  of  Whitechurch  ;  Mr.  Brown,  of  Ufcot,  &c. 

The  Sussex  and  Cotswold  cross  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Some 
account  of  the  Shropshire  sheep  will  be  given  in  its  place,  when 
reviewing  the  Shropshire  classes  under  the  head  of  ^'Special 
Prizes"  given  by  the  local  committee. 

Class  I. — Shearling  Rams :  68  entries  !  comprising  all  the 
preceding  sorts  of  short-wooUed  breeds.  With  such  a  combina* 
tion  of  sorts,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  judges  to  please  them- 
selves,  much  less  the  breeders  and  the  public.  For  instance, 
they  must  first  determine  upon  "  the  sort"  of  animal  to  be 
selected  from  the  many  breeds  as  a  true  type  of  what  this  class 
of  animal  ought  to  be ;  this  done,  many  difficulties  arise.  They 
are  bound  to  adhere  to  their  text  and  principle,  so  that,  if  they 
commence  with  a  Shropshire  or  other  down  in  a  class,  they  are 
naturally  desirous  to  find  otliers  of  similar  character,  and  thus 
continue  the  same  line  of  qualities.  Hence  we  find  that  in  a 
good  and  exttinsive  class  of  selected  specimens,  one  stamp  of 
animal  receives  the  prizes,  as  also  a  high  commendation.  These 
remarks  are  given  advisedly,  knowing  that  such  intricacy  of 
competition  is  a  plague  to  the  judges.  With  a  view  to  ccmfir- 
niation  I  give  an  extract  from  the  Chester  Report  of  1859,  when 
reviewing  these  "  other  short-woolled  sheep :" — 

"Class  I. — Hhmrlinfj  lianta  :  01  entries. — These  were  composed  of  Harop- 
sliires,  Oxforilshires,  Sliroi)shir(*s,  West-country  Downs,  and  Cheviots.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  task  for  the  ju(li;cs  to  compare  01  animals  of  different  brceils,  bi-ecd 
ajjainst  breed,  size  against  symmetry,  and  both  against  tlie  lean  but  respectable 
mountain  Cheviot.'* 

The  prizes  this  year  were  all  awarded  to  Mr.  Humfrey,  of 
Oak  Ash,  near  Wantage,  for  his  West-country  Downs.  The 
girths  were — 4  ft.  4  in.,  4  ft.  5  in.,  and  4  ft.  4  in.,  in  the  cases 
of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  prize-animals,  respectively. 

Mr.  Humfrey  had  a  fourth  sheep  highly  commended.  There 
were  6  other  sheep  noticed  by  the  judges.  About  the  middle  of 
this  long  line  of  varied  breeds  were  some  splendid  Shropshire 
Downs,  shown  by  Mr.  Adney,  of  Harley,  and  Messrs.  James  and 
r^dward  Crane,  of  Shrawardine. 
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The  Oxford  Downs  shown  by  Messrs.  Howard  and  Druce 
were  well  worthy  of  the  especial  notice  they  received. 

Class  II. — Bams  of  any  Age:  27  entries. — In  this  class  we 
had  again  a  similar  mixture  of  the  "  other  short-woolled  breeds." 
The  prizes  went  to  three  different  breeds,  viz. : — The  1st  to 
Mr.  S.  Druce,  of  Eynsham,  for  his  Oxfordshire  Down ;  ^the 
2nd  to  Mr.  Humfrey,  for  his  West-country  Down ;  and  the 
3rd  to  Mr.  Adney,  for  his  Shropshire  Down.  Three  Oxfordshire 
Downs  were  also  highly  commended.  This  was  an  excellent 
class  of  sheep,  and  very  properly  "  generally  commended "  by 
the  judges. 

The  following  was  the  girth  of  the  prize-animals : — 

Mr.  Druce's  2  years  and  5  months  Oxfordshire  Down       .     4  ft.  10    in. 
Mr.  Hiimfrey's  3  years  and  4  months  West-country  Down  4   „     0     „ 
Mr.  Adney's  2  years  and  3J  months  Shropshire  Down     •     4   „     8     „ 

Among  other  competitors — 

^Ir.  Mcrson's  3  yei\rs  and  3  months  Exmoor  ram  girthed      3  ft.    Sh  in. 

4      „  3      „  ditto  .      .     3   „  lOi  „ 

Mr.  Sturgeon's  2  years  and  4  months  Merino  (in  wool)  .     4   „     5     „ 

Class  III. — Shearling  Exoes :  26  entries. — This  class  was  also 
"  generally  commended "  by  the  judges.  It  contained  superior 
specimens  of  all  the  breeds,  consequently  they  were  difficult  to 
judge.  Eventually  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Humfrey, 
for  his  pen  of  West-country  Downs ;  the  2nd  to  Mr.  S.  King, 
near  Hungerford,  for  his  West-country  Downs ;  and  the  3rd  to 
Mr.  Canning,  Swindon,  for  his  improved  Hampshire  Downs. 
There  were  also  six  high  commendations  in  this  class.  Amongst 
them  we  noticed  some  beautiful  Shropshire  ewes,  shown  by  the 
Messrs.  Crane ;  also  a  pen  shown  by  Mrs.  Baker,  of  Grendon. 
The  Oxford  Down  ewes  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Miller,  Oxford,  were 
also  capital  specimens. 

The  Horses. 

This  animal  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  brute  creation. 
As  the  servant  to  man  he  has  long  been  domesticated,  and  culti- 
vated in  most  parts  of  the  earth  for  the  purposes  of  war,  hunting, 
and  parade,  for  the  saddle  and  for  draught.  The  native  horse  of 
every  country,  operated  upon  by  climate,  assumes  that  form 
best  adapted  to  its  locality  and  uses.  We  have  thus  our  esta- 
blished breeds  for  established  purposes,  such  as  the  heavy  or 
active  cart-horse  for  the  farm  or  the  dray,  the  hunter,  the  hack 
or  roadster,  the  cob  and  galloway,  the  pony,  &c.  The  race- 
horse belongs  to  an  amateur  class  of  breeders  whose  delight  is 
speed  and  elegance  of  outline.  The  varieties  of  draught  horses 
were  originally  as  numerous  as  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
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bred,  each  having  its  favourite  ;  but  since  the  intercourse  amongst 
farmers  and  breeders  has  been  greater,  they  have  been  reduced  to 
a  few  of  the  better  and  now  "  established  breeds,"  such  as  the 
Lincolnshire  dray-horse,  the  Suffolk  and  the  Clydesdale  horse. 
The  hunter  is  derived  from  horses  of  entire  blood,  or  such  as  are 
little  removed  from  it,  uniting  with  mares  of  substance,  correct 
form,  and  good  action.  In  some  instances  hunters  are  derived 
from  large  mares  of  the  pure  breed  propagating  with  powerful 
stallions  of  the  old  English  roadster,  when  he  can  be  found.  The 
hackney  is  derived,  like  the  hunter,  from  a  judicious  mixture  of 
"  blood  "  with  the  native  horse,  especially  the  "  pack-horse,** 
familiar  in  mountain  districts.  Norfolk  was  formerly  the  ^eat 
seat  of  hackneys,  known  as  "  Norfolk  (trotting)  Cobs."  They 
are  now  scarce,  and  appear  to  be  going  out  of  fashion,  or  giving 
way  to  Norfolk  farming.  An  historical  sketch  of  these  and  other 
English-bred  horses  appeared  in  the  Chester  Report. 

Agricultural  Horses  generally. 

Class  I. — Aged  Stallions  for  A(jricultural  Purposes. — In  this 
class  we  had  31  competitors.  What  an  undertaking  for  the 
judges !  They  were  first  marshalled  round  a  circle  and  drafted 
one  by  one  until  reduced  to  about  11  competitors;  then  com- 
menced the  arduous  work  of  a  close  inspection  ;  the  action,  form, 
quality,  and  general  character,  ])eing  the  leading  points  that 
governed  the  decision.  At  length  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
a  4  years-old  bay  Lincolnshire  horse,  "  Emperor,"  exhibited  by 
Mr.  J.  Hemmant,  of  Thomey  Fen,  near  Peterborough.  This 
was  indeed  a  valuable  animal,  and  well  calculated  for  his  work, 
that  of  producing  first-rate  agricultural  horses.  He  combined 
immense  substance  with  elegance  of  movement  upon  short  legs. 
Tlie  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Clayden,  of  Linton,  Cam- 
bridge, for  his  4  years-old  Suffolk  horse,  "  Royal  George.'*  This 
was  a  good  representative  of  the  Suffolk  breed;  and  singularly 
enough  the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  a  3  years-old  "  Warwick 
and  Suflfolk  "  horse,  the  result  of  a  first  cross.  Messrs.  Edward 
and  Matthew  Reed's  "  England's  Glory,"  of  the  Lincolnshire 
breed,  was  highly  commended.  Tiiis  horse,  owing  to  his  age 
(3  years-old),  was  not  sufl5ciently  up  in  his  form  to  compete  with 
older  liorses,  but  will  be  seen  to  advantage  another  day.  Messrs. 
Lowe's  grey  horse,  "  Grand  Duke,"  and  T.  Crisp's  Suffolk  horse, 
"  Marquis,"  were  commended.  There  were  other  exceedingly 
good  horses  in  this  class. 

Class  XL — Two  years-old  entire  Colts :  15  entries. — ^This  was 
by  no  means  a  good  class  if  we  except  the  two  prize  horses.  Mr. 
Holland,  of  Dumblcton  Hall,  Evesham,  received  the  first  prize 
f^"  an  excellent  stamp  of  bay  horse,  powerful,  good-looking,  and 
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well  up  to  the  requirements  of  an  agricultural  horse.  The  second 
prize  went  to  a  Suffolk  horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  Wrinch, 
Ipswich.  This  was  a  useful  horse,  but  scarcely  up  to  the  real 
standard  of  an  agricultural  horse. 

Class  III. — Mares  and  Foals :  20  competitors. — This  was  a 
pretty  good  class,  and  contained  some  bold  specimens  of  a  cart- 
horse. Both  prizes  were  carried  off  by  Suffolks,  and  a  third 
Suffolk  was  commended.  The  Suffolk  marcs  represented  a  greater 
uniformity  of  character  and  general  outline  than  the  bay  and 
black  breeds.  The  latter  appeared  overgrown  for  the  class,  in 
fact  more  suitable  for  the  production  of  dray  horses  than  those 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
C.  Frost,  Ipswich,  the  second  to  Mr.  G.  D.  Badham,  Sudbury. 
Mr.  Barthropp's  mare  was  commended. 

Class  IV. — Two  years-old  Fillies:  13  entries. — Here  again 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  Suffolk  filly,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Wrinch,  while  the  second  prize  was  carried  off  by  a  Clydesdale, 
the  property  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort.  These  were  two 
beautiful  animals,  and  well  worthy  of  their  distinction.  The  re- 
maining fillies  called  for  no  commendation  from  the  judges. 

Dray  Horses. 

Class  I. — Aged  Stallions:  18  competitors. — This  was  an 
excellent  class  of  substantial  horses  ;  the  first  prize  horse,  *'  Eng- 
land's Glory,"  was  bred  in  Lincolnshire,  and  is  now  the  property 
of  Mr.  B.  Taylor,  of  Peterborough.  He  had  long  been  noticed, 
especially  in  his  own  district,  as  a  first-rate  stamp  of  cart-horse ; 
he  is  a  good  bay,  with  muscular  limbs,  robust  carcase,  and 
fashionable  action.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  a  near 
neighbour  of  Mr.  Taylor's,  Mr.  Hemmant,  of  Thorney,  Peter- 
borough (the  owner  of  the  prize  horse  for  agricultural  purposes). 
This  again  was  a  substantial  bay  horse  of  considerable  notoriety 
and  standing.  There  were  a  few  more  good-looking  animals, 
but  the  judges  did  not  recognize  them  as  calling  for  especial 
commendation. 

Class  II. —  Ttco  years-old  entire  Colts :  6  entries. — Mr.  Hib- 
bard,  of  Bishopstone,  Faringdon,  received  the  first  prize  for  a 
very  promising  brown  horse,  and  the  second  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Buller,  Banbury,  for  a  roan  colt  bred  by  Mr.  Root,  of  Edgcott 
Lodge,  Banbury.  Mr.  J.  Manning's  (of  Orlingbury,  Northampton- 
shire) grey  horse  was  commended.  Beyond  this  the  animals  were 
of  a  moderate  order. 

Class  III. — Mares  and  Foals :  6  entries. — These  were  below 
the  standard  of  excellence  required  at  such  a  gathering,  and  only 
one  prize  was  awarded,  'viz,,  to  Mr.  W.  Lowrie,  Cadoxton,  Cardiff. 
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This  was  a  first-class  brown  mare,  and  highly  deserving  of  the 
prize. 

Class  IV. —  Txco  years-old  Fillies :  3  competitors. — ^This  was 
a  moderate  lot,  and  only  one  prize  awarded — more  by  courtesy 
than  merit  These  animals  should  represent  muscular  power, 
massive  frames,  and  sterling  qualities,  for  the  production  of 
a  draj/  Iiorsej  and  not  the  active  cast  of  those  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

Other  Horses. 

Class  I. —  Tlwroughhred  Stallions  for  getting  Hunters. — ^This 
class,  contrary  to  former  years,  brought  together  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  horse,  in  fact  far  better  than  the  Society  could  have  anti- 
cipated, considering  the  time  they  have  to  be  on  duty,  and  the 
draughts,  &c.,  they  are  naturally  exposed  to.  "  Hunting  Horn," 
the  property  of  Mr.  John  Wadlow,  of  Shiffnal,  was  justly  placed 
first,  and  *'  Sir  Peter  Laurie,"  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  Bamett,  near 
Cheltenham,  second.  "  Hunting  Horn  "  has  immense  size  and 
substance,  and  must  prove  a  most  valuable  horse  for  the  purposes 
of  producing  hunters.  "  Sir  Peter  Laurie  "  is  by  no  means  a 
large  horse,  but  very  gallant  and  good.  "  The  Ugly  Buck  "  has 
scarcely  substance  enough  for  the  Society's  purpose,  still,  for 
years  gone  by,  he  has  been  known  as  a  good  getter.  The  re- 
maining horses  had  no  distinctive  merit  to  call  for  a  report 

Class  H. — Brood  Mares  for  breeding  Hunters ;  15  compe- 
titors.— In  this  class  we  had  a  sad  mixture  of  animals  for  the 
purposes  of  breeding  hunters  ;  some  good,  some  small,  and  some 
inferior ;  none  but  the  real  animcil  can  possibly  breed  a  weight- 
carrying  hunter.  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  of  Prebendal  Farm,  Ayles- 
bury, exhibited  a  first-class  bay  mare,  well  up  to  weight,  with 
beautiful  form  and  action,  in  fact  just  the  animal  to  breed  a  hunter. 
The  judges  at  once  selected  her  for  the  first  prize,  but  from  her 
having  lost  an  eye,  while  the  other  appeared  doubtful,  it  was 
decided  to  pass  this  mare  by.  The  first  award  then  fell  to  Mr. 
C.  A.  Holland,  Hartford  Hill,  North wich,  and  the  second  to 
Mr.  W.  Shaw,  Far  Coton,  Northampton.  The  judges  made  no 
further  selection  in  this  class,  neither  could  they  well  do  so. 

Class  HI. — Brood  Mares  for  breeding  Hackneys :  12  com- 
petitors.— This  was  a  mixed  class  of  mares.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  were  by  no  means  what  they  ought  to  be  for  the 
purposes  of  breeding  hackneys ;  sucli  a  mare  should  combine 
the  high  qualities  of  a  thorough-bred,  upon  short-jointed  legs, 
with  oblique  shoulders,  light  head  and  neck,  muscular  points 
throughout ;  her  every  movement  being  that  of  an  elegant  hack. 
This  stamp  of  animal  was  represented  by  the  prize  mare,  the 
ir'^pertv  of  Mr.  Coleman,  Kinfr^bury  Hall,  near  Tamworth.    The 
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second  mare,  belonging  to  Mr.  S.  Wallis,  of  Barton  Sea^rave, 
Northampton,  was  a  useful  animal,  but  rather  too  small.  There 
were  no  commendations  in  this  class. 

Pigs. 

Of  these  there  are  several  species.  The  domestic  hog  of 
England  is  clearly  descended  from  the  wild  races,  and  has  been 
transformed  in  several  points  by  propagation  according  to  fancy 
and  local  uses,  resulting  in  our  present  established  breeds. 
These  still  require  further  classification,  for  we  have  no  animal 
more  subject  to  the  influence  of  original  form  than  well-bred 
swine  ;  neither  have  we  an  animal  more  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. The  hog  in  British  farming  is  in  general  viewed  as  a 
subordinate  species  of  live  stock,  and  valuable  chiefly  as  con- 
suming what  would  otherwise  be  lost.  But  there  are  farmers 
who  keep  large  herds  to  advantage.  To  the  miller,  brewer,  dis- 
tiller, and  dairyman,  they  are  an  object  of  some  importance  and 
return.  For  the  offal  which  they  consume,  they  produce  a  greater 
weight  of  meal  than  could  be  attained  from  cattle.  The  prolific 
nature  of  this  animal,  however,  rendering  it  easy  to  increase 
the  supply  above  the  demand,  the  price  of  pork  varies  more  than 
that  of  any  other  sort  of  meat.  Our  native  hog  has  been  re- 
modelled by  the  introduction  of  the  small  Chinese  and  Neapoli- 
tan pigs ;  the  Chinese  white  pig  giving  the  start  to  the  small 
white  races,  and  the  Neapolitan  to  the  small  black  breeds. 
Berkshire  has  long  been  famous  for  its  breeds  of  the  middle- 
sized  black  and  white  pigs ;  Essex  for  its  black  pigs  ;  Suffolk 
for  its  white  pigs  ;  and  the  north  of  England  for  its  large  white 
bacon  hogs :  hence,  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Society  to  en- 
courage two  descriptions  of  pigs,  the  one  (small  breed)  more 
particularly  for  the  production  of  pork^  the  other  (large  breed) 
for  that  of  bacon.  But,  with  such  an  undefined  line  between 
them,  it  is  truly  difficult  to  decide  where  the  size  of  the  small 
breed  ends  and  that  of  the  large  breed  begins.  In  thus  class- 
ing the  pigs  many  a  useful  animal  is  placed  in  the  inter- 
mediate space.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Berkshire  pig,  about 
the  most  serviceable  and  useful  swine  we  have — a  pig  of 
ancient  origin,  and  brought  into  notice  by  the  Society's 
meetings.  Thus,  while  the  dairyman  prides  himself  on  his  sym- 
metrical blacks  or  whites  for  porkers,  and  the  north  country- 
man extols  his  large  hogs  for  bacon,  the  Berkshire  pig  may  be 
truly  designated  the  "  general  purpose  pig."  Being  very  hardy, 
they  are  well  adapted  for  the  strawyard ;  they  are  also  good 
graziers  during  the  summer  months,  and  possess  more  lean  meat 
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than  the  smaller  breeds.  They  are  mostly  bred  in  Berkshire 
and  Oxfordsliire.  Tlie  pigs  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hewer,  of  Seven- 
hampton,  were  excellent  specimens  of  the  breed :  his  prize  boar 
and  prize  sow  at  Warwick,  his  prize  sow  at  Salisbury,  and  prize 
boar  at  Chelmsford,  each  gave  strikinp;  evidence  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  breed.  Mr.  Sadler,  near  Cricklade  ;  Mr.  Bowly,  of 
Cirencester;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  of  Henley-in-Arden,  are  also 
amongst  the  leading  breeders  of  this  class  of  pigs,  and  have 
amply  distinguished  themselves.  The  preceding  difficulty  of 
classification  has  been  subsequently  entertained  by  the  Council, 
and  resulted  in  a  modification  of  these  classes,  whereby  each 
class  or  breed  will  contest  against  his  fellow  breed  or  similar 
description  of  pig.  The  four  classes  for  the  year  1860  run 
thus  : — 1.  Large  breeds  ;  2.  Small  white  ;  3.  Small  black ;  4. 
Pijfs  of  any  colour  not  eligible  for  the  other  classes. 

The  three  classes  of  pigs,  those  of  the  Large  Breed — viz. 
for  boars,  sows,  and  pens  of  three  breeding  sow-pigs— con- 
tained respectively  13,  15,  .ind  9  entries  ;  total,  37.  In  the  small 
breed  classes  the  numbers  were,  19,  47,  and  3  ;  total,  69.  In 
the  class  for  large  boars,  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  large 
white  sort,  a  boar,  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  jun.,  near 
Stockport;  the  second  to  a  young  Berkshire  pig  of  smaller 
dimensions ;  and  the  third  to  a  Yorkshire  pig,  which  had  ever}* 
evidence  of  a  cross  with  the  small  breed.  A  Leicestershire  pig 
was  highly  commended.  Tiiis  summary  indicates  the  difficulty 
of  classifying  these  animals,  and  thus  much  must  depend  in  the 
award  on  the  fancy  or  selection  of  the  judges.  They  may  one 
year  prefer  the  large  white,  another  year  the  Berkshires,  and  in  a 
third  an  admixture  between  the  large  and  small  breeds. 

The  large  breed  sows,  as  a  class,  were  not  so  good  as  we  have 
seen  them ;  their  proportions  were  evidently  reduced  by  cross- 
ing. Sir  R.  G.  Throckmorton,  Bart.,  exhibited  a  splendid 
Berkshire  sow,  which  received  the  first  prize.  The  second  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Wainman's  Yorkshire  white  sow ;  and  the  third 
to  Mr.  Woodcock's  (Salisbury)  Berkshire  sow.  In  Class  5,  for 
sow  pigs  of  a  large  breed,  the  entries  were  chiefly  confined  to 
the  midland  counties,  and  the  animals  shown  represented  the 
Berkshire  and  other  thick  pigs.  The  long  white  pigs  scarcely 
ever  appear  as  young  animals. 

The  prize  pen  of  three  black  and  white  pigs,  termed  the  **  im- 
proved Cliilton,"  were  much  admired ;  they  were  the  property 
of  Mr.  Morland,  of  Chilton  Farm,  near  Harwell,  Berkshire  :  the 
«econd  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sadler,  near  Cricklade,  for  his 
>en  of  Berkshire  sows.  Mr.  W.  Hewer's  and  Mr.  Bowly's  pigs 
were  very  properly  highly  commended. 
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The  Small  Breeds. — These,  as  usual,  were  •*  the  pets  "  of  the 
show  ;  there  they  lay,  like  a  number  of  balls,  perfect  models  of 
fat,  but  of  their  lean  meat  we  must  say  but  little  ;  scarcely  a  pig 
amongst  them  could  walk  to  his  trough.  Amongst  the  boars, 
we  had  a  choice  white  specimen  from  the  Prince  Consort's  stock 
— an  animal  well  worthy  of  his  first  prize  distinction.  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Harrison,  near  Stockport ;  and 
the  third  to  Mr.  Holdway,  of  Weston,  near  Bath.  The  class  was 
generally  commended. 

The  small  breed  sows  were  both  numerous  (47)  and  good.  In 
fact,  it  must  have  been  a  work  of  time  and  acute  judgment  to  dis- 
tinguish their  qualities.  Mr.  Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  exhibited 
four  black  sows,  two  of  which  received  respectively  the  first  and 
third  prizes.  A  very  beautiful  black  sow  of  Mr.  G.  Turner's,  of 
Barton,  Exeter,  divided  them  by  taking  the  second  prize.  This 
class  was  generally  highly  commended  by  the  judges.  The  young 
sows  were  few  in  number,  there  being  only  three  competitors. 
These  were  good  ones.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort  received  the 
first  prize ;  Mr.  Watson,  of  Bolton  Park,  Wigton,  the  second ; 
and  Mr.  S.  Wiley's  (of  Brandsby)  was  commended. 

Cattle  best  adapted  for  Dairy  purposes. — A  local  prize 
has  for  its  object  local  good,  hence  ^the  condition  *'  best  adapted 
for  dairy  purposes."  This  distinction  is  well  meant,  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  "  distinction  without  a  difference.'*  In  these  classes 
were  animals  of  every  breed  and  pedigree,  from  the  best  short- 
liorns,  Herefords,  Ayrshires,  &c.,  down  to  the  humble  yet  re- 
spectable real  dairy  cow.  There  were  collectively  77  animals 
entered  in  the  four  classes,  viz.  11  bulls,  17  pairs  of  cows,  8  pairs 
of  heifers  in-milk  or  in-calf,  and  8  pairs  of  yearling  heifers. 
The  bulls  consisted  of  10  short-horns  and  1  Hereford.  Mr. 
Ambler,  of  Watkinson  Hall,  near  Halifax,  exhibited  a  very 
beautiful  15  months  old  young  bull,  "  Royal  Turk,"  by  "  Heart 
of  Oak"  (14,683),  in  this  class,  and  easily  carried  away  the 
prize.  This  animal  was  decidedly  one  of  the  best  short-horns  in 
the  yard — a  remark  which  is  substantially  supported  by  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  sold  in  the  yard  to  Mr.  Langston  for  400/. 
He  is  a  beautiful  light  roan,  full  of  flesh,  with  first-rate  form  and 
quality.  '  I'his  bull  will  be  seen  again  at  future  exhibitions,  when 
we  doubt  not  but  that  he  will  prove  himself  a  distinguished 
competitor.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Famworth, 
Cheshire,  for  a  16  months  old  roan  bull ;  and  the  third  to  Lord 
Feversham,  of  Duncombe  Park,  for  his  Lordship's  17  months  old 
roan  bull  by  «  Fifth  Duke  of  Oxford,"'  dam  "  Varna,"  by 
"  Usurer."  Mr.  J.  Heaword's  bull  was  highly  commended ;  and 
>Jos.  925  and  927  were  commended. 

VOL.  XX.  2  A 
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Class  II. — Milking  Cows. — This  was  an  excellent  lot  of 
animals,  but  it  more  properly  represented  the  *'  established 
breeds  "  than  that  for  "  dairy  purposes,"  as  the  following  awards 
and  names  of  exhibitors  will  testify.  Mr.  Langston,  Ist ;  Colonel 
Pennant,  2nd ;  E.  Lythall  (breeder  of  the  first  prize  aged  bull), 
3rd  ;  Henry  Ambler  and  Joshua  Price,  highly  commended  ;  E» 
Bowly  and  H.  Rawlings,  commended.  The  first  prize  cow  was 
a  first-rate  short-horn,  suitable  for  any  class,  as  w^re  also  nearly 
all  the  animals  in  this  '^  Milking  Class."  It  was  thought  by  the 
Committee  that  this  class  would  have  proved  a  leading  feature  of 
the  show,  by  pointing  out  the  fine  features  and  essentials  of  a 
dairy  cow,  best  adapted  to  milking  purposes.  As  a  specimen  of 
what  a  dairy  cow  ought  to  be,  we  at  once  point  to  a  cow  TNa 
951)  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stead,  of  Owlerton,  near  Sheffield.  This 
cow  was  apparently  a  cross  between  the  Yorkshire  dairy  cow  and 
Durham  bull. 

Class  HI. — Heifers  in  Calf  or  Milk, — The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  two  roan  Durham  heifers,  which  represented  every- 
thing good  but  milking  qualities ;  they  were  the  property  of 
Mr.  Joshua  Price,  near  Wolverhampton.  Mr.  Hutt,  of  Water 
Eaton,  near  Oxford,  received  the  second  for  a  pair  of  capital 
heifers,  which  did  represent  the  essentials  of  apparent  milking 
qualities.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  a  pair  of  roan  heifers, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Tombs,  of  Langford,  Gloucestershire  ; 
these  were  very  promising  heifers.  There  were  also  four  other 
entries  noticed  by  the  judges,  two  being  highly  commended,  and 
two  commended. 

Class  IV. — Yearling  Heifers, — ^There  were  again  in  this  class 
some  first-rate  specimens  of  the  "  established  "  short-horn  breed : 
so  much  so,  that  the  best  pair  of  heifers,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ambler, 
of  Watkinson  Hall,  were  selected  by  some  Australian  breeders 
for  exportation,  and  were  sold  for  250/.  These  were,  indeed, 
beautiful  animals,  especially  the  dark-roan  heifer.  The  second 
laurel  was  gained  by  Colonel  Pennant's  pair  of  roan  heifers  ;  the 
third  by  Mr.  Fletcher's,  of  Radmanthwaite,  Notts,  roan  heifers^ 
one  of  which,  "  Juliet,"  was  a  first-rate  animal  Mr.  Stratton's 
heifers  were  highly  commended ;  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Athelstaneford, 
exhibited  a  pair  of  red  Ayrshire  heifers,  which,  for  uniformity 
of  shape  and  promise  of  milking  qualities,  were  highly  approved 
by  the  dairy  farmers.  The  first  cross  between  the  Aldemey  and 
short-horn  bull  is  found  to  be  especially  good  for  dairy  purposes, 
and  is  worthy  of  trial.  The  Aldemey  and  Ayrshire  also  mix 
well  for  these  purposes.  The  breeding  of  cows  for  "  dairy  pur- 
poses" is  a  subject  that  requires  considerable  forethought  and 
T^^^ctice.     Dairy  produce  is  now  at  its  top  figure ;  and  as  a  com* 
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merclal  eye  is  now  being  turned  in  that  direction,  the  question  need 
no  longer  be  asked,  Does  a  dairy  pay  ?  but  rather,  '^  What  is  a 
dairy  cow  ?  " 

Cattle  op  the  pure  Longkhorned  Breed. — ^This  truly 
local  class  of  animals  was  well  represented  at  Warwick,  espe- 
cially in  the  class  for  "  pairs  of  cows."  Here  we  had  some 
milking  cows ;  large  and  substantial  animals,  with  every  indica- 
tion of  being  good  at  the  pail.  Cauley,  in  Warwickshire,  has  long 
been  notorious  for  this  celebrated  class  of  cattle ;  still  their  centre 
seems  to  have  been  about  the  point  where  the  counties  of 
Warwick,  Derby,  Stafford,  and  Leicester  approach  each  other. 
History  points  to  Lancashire  as  having  given  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Bakewell  a  start  in  the  production  of  his  herd  of  long-horns  ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  his  best-bred  animals  came  from  the  herd 
of  Mr.  Webster,  of  Cauley,  in  Warwickshire.  His  first  cows,  it 
is  believed,  were  artfully  obtained  from  Mr.  Webster,  of  Cauley  ; 
and  his  famous  bull  "  Twopenny  "  was  bred  from  one  of  these 
cows.  From  these  beginnings,  with  great  judgment  and  atten- 
tion, in  a  short  time  he  reared  some  beautiful  cattle :  they  were 
lono:  and  fine  in  the  horn,  had  small  heads,  clean  throats,  straight 
backs,  wide  quarters,  but  were  light  in  their  carcase  and  offals, 
gentle  and  quiet  in  their  tempers,  grew  fat  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  food ;  but  these  fattening  animals  gave  less  milk  than 
some  other  breeds.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no 
authentic  record  of  his  progress  with  these  animals.  No  man 
perhaps  ever  made  more  comparisons  between  the  different  breeds 
of  cattle  than  Bakewell,  and  no  one  that  was  able  to  tell  us  so 
much  has  told  us  so  little  about  them.  The  late  Mr.  Lee,  who 
was  so  successful  a  long-homed  breeder,  also  resided  at  Cauley, 
where  many  breeders  from  different  parts  came  to  purchase  bulls. 
Many  of  these  went  to  Ireland.  The  neighbourhood  of  Norman- 
ton,  Hinckley,  Atherstone,  Dishley,  &c.,  in  Leicestershire,  were 
famous  for  these  animals.  Large  and  splendid  dairies  of  them 
were  to  be  seen  in  succession ;  but,  alas !  with  the  decease  of  the 
late  ]Mr.  Bakewell  and  other  important  supporters  of  the  breed, 
they  appear  to  have  degenerated  both  in  numbers  and  compara- 
tive standing.  As  competitors  in  our  show-yards  they  number 
but  few,  yet  it  has  been  our  province  to  have  occasionally  noticed 
some  really  good  animals.  As  regards  their  uses  they  are  classed - 
as  the  most  useful  for  dairy  purposes,  giving  a  great  deal  of 
milk  of  very  good  quality.  Their  frames  have  degenerated  of 
late ;  they  are  now  firm  in  flesh,  with  great  hides  upon  them, 
which  makes  them  more  selling  than  formerly,  hides  being  now 
6^.  per  lb.  As  fat  animals,  they  are  rather  light  in  their  fore- 
quarters,  but  good-constitutioned  beasts,  and  endure  hardships 
better  than  the  short-horn,  Hereford,  or  Devon.     They  carry  but 
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little  internal  fat ;  when  cut  up  the  carcase  is  found  to  be  very 
flesliy,  not  being  the  best-looking  beef  on  the  butcher's  stall.  In 
reply  to  my  question  at  Warwick,  "  How  is  it  that  you  have  lost 
your  size  in  the  long-horn  ?"  I  received  a  capital  retort,  viz.,  *'How 
is  it  that  you  have  lost  your  size  in  Leicester  sheep  ?  we  can 
still  make  5  cwt.  of  cheese  per  cow  from  a  20-cow  dairy,  while 
your  Leicester  ewes  refuse  to  raise  their  lambs."  I  moved  on 
to  the  next  class.  The  subsequent  review  of  the  classes  will 
best  illustrate  the  names  of  the  competitors. 

Class  V. — Bulls  of  any  a^e, — There  were  six  competitors,  all 
of  whom  resided  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  These  were  chiefly 
of  the  old  dark  brindled  breed  ;  they  collectively  formed  a  sin- 
gular contrast  to  the  "  other  breeds  "  around  them.  The  first 
and  second  prize  bulls  were  of  large  dimensions,  but  beyond  this 
they  did  not  call  for  any  special  commendation.  The  prize  bull 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Burbery,  of  the  Cliase,  near  Kenilworth, 
who  is  now  one  of  the  leading  breeders  of  the  district.  The 
second  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Taverner,  of  Upton,  Nuneaton. 
Mr.  Hawke's  2  years  and  1  month-old  bull  was  commended. 

Class  VL — Pairs  of  Cows :  6  entries. — Tiiis  was  an  interesting 
class,  and  brought  together  a  fair  sample  of  the  long-horned 
milking-cow.  Five  out  of  the  six  pairs  were  noticed  by  the 
judges.  The  prize  cows  exhibited  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Inge, 
of  Thorpe  Constantine,  Tam worth,  and  the  second  prize  cows 
shown  by  Mr.  John  Godfrey,  of  Wigston  Parva,  Nuneaton,  were 
especially  good.  These  cows  combined  every  essential ;  they 
were  truly  majestic  in  their  carriage,  with  small  heads  and  pecu- 
liarly fine  horns,  fine  coats,  and  small  offal.  They  were  much 
noticed  by  the  public.  Mr.  Twycross,  of  Cauley,  near  Coventry, 
exhibited  a  pair  of  splendid  cows,  which  were  very  properly 
highly  commended.  A  second  cow,  the  property  of  Mr.  Twy- 
cross, was  commended ;  as  were  also  Mr.  J.  H.  Burbery's  cows. 
The  prizes  given  in  these  classes  were  well  directed  by  the  local 
committee,  and  so  were  the  open  classes  for  "  dairy  purposes." 
But  the  result  of  the  latter  classes  clearly  shows  that  in  all  future 
cases  where  local  premiums  are  offered  for  *'  dairy  purposes  "  the 
wording  of  the  classes  must  be  more  comprehensive  and  the  in- 
structions to  the  judges  more  binding.  These  premiums  in  the 
Warwick  award  were  clearly  thrown  away,  i,  e,  they  were  not 
given  to  the  class  of  animals  intended  by  the  local  committee  to 
receive  them. 

Horses. — With  a  view  to  local  good,  six  special  classes  were 
opened  for  horses,  viz.,  four  for  agricultural  purposes,  one  for 
hunting-horses,  and  one  for  entire  ponies.  In  the  four  agricul- 
tural classes  we  had  8  entries  for  aged  stallions,  3  for  young 
entire  horses,  G  pairs  of  farm-horses,  and  5  yearlings.     There 
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were  24  hunters  entered  and  10  entire  ponies,  or  collectively 
G2  animals.  Mr.  Manning*s  (Arlingbury,  Northampton)  horse 
"  Sampson,"  winner  of  the  first  prize  for  agricultural  stallions,  was 
a  splendid  animal ;  his  uniformity  of  carcase,  power,  and  size,  with 
*rreat  activity  of  action,  caused  him  to  be  constantly  admired  by 
the  public.  The  second  prize  horse  in  this  class,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Robert  Spencer,  of  Shuckburgh  Lodge,  Daventry,  was  also 
an  excellent  animal.  There  were  three  others  commended  in 
this  class,  viz.,  Mr.  J.  Morrell's  brown  horse  "  Champion,"  Mr. 
T.  Baldwin's  grey  horse,  and  Mr.  J.  Ball's  bay  horse.  The  three 
horses  shown  in  Class  II.  for  young  entire  horses  were  each 
noticed  by  the  judges :  Mr.  W.  Buller's  (Banbury)  black  horse 
"The  Conqueror"  was  first;  Mr. Thomas  Crisp's,  Butley Abbey, 
Suffolk,  second ;  and  Mr.  W.  Wynn's  (Alcester)  brown  horse, 
commended.  The  class  for  the  best  pair  of  agricultural  horses 
brought  together  some  of  the  best  animals  we  have  ever  had  the 
chance  to  witness  at  an  agricultural  gathering.  These  consisted 
of  six  pairs.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  pair  of  3  year-old 
fillies,  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Attwater,  Hallingwood  Farm, 
Cubberley,  Cheltenham.  These  were  of  the  substantial  yet  active 
class  of  brown  horse,  peculiar  to  the  Midland  counties ;  their 
ibrm,  style,  and  substance  confirmed  the  high  estimation  in 
which  this*  class  of  agricultural  horse  is  held  by  the  public.  A 
close  contest  ensued  for  the  second  place  ;  at  length  the  award  fell 
upon  Mr.  J.  Beasley's  (Chapel  Brampton)  pair  of  Suffolk  horses, 
bred  by  himself.  These  were  of  full  size,  active  in  their  move- 
ments, deep  in  the  carcase,  and  exceedingly  good-looking  for 
every -day  work.  The  close  opponents,  a  pair  of  black  horses, 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Robinson,  15,  Charlotte  Street,  Leaming- 
ton, were  excellent  specimens  of  the  active  class  of  black  horse. 
These  were  highly  commended  by  the  judges  :  Messrs.  Robinson 
would  say  "  deservedly  so,"  and  so  did  the  public.  Mr.  J. 
Dormer,  of  Ashow,  Kenil worth,  received  a  commendation  for  his 
pair  of  horses — a  bay  and  a  roan. 

Class  IV. — Yearling  Colts  or  Fillies:  5  entries. — ^These  were 
of  moderate  order.  The  judges  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  Lowrie, 
Cadoxton,  Cardiff,  for  his  bay  filly,  without  commendation  to 
any  other. 

Class  V. — Hunting-horses:  24  entries. — To  show  the  judges' 
estimation  of  these,  I  may  mention  that  they  commended  the 
class  generally  ;  and  well  they  might, — they  were  a  good  lot.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  large  and  powerful  horse  by 
"  Drayton,"  dam  by  "  Steamer."  This  horse  when  placed  before 
the  judi2:es  displayed  good  style  and  action ;  he  has  immense  bone 
and  flat  legs.  The  second  award  went  to  Lord  Berners'  bay 
mare  "  Barbara,"  a  known  good  one.    She  was  bred  by  his  Lord- 
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ship  by  "  Sportsman,"  her  clam  by  "  Reubens."  A  4-year-old 
brown  horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  Booth,  Killerby,  Catterick, 
was  highly  commended ;  he  is  a  clever  and  promising  horse  by 
"  Bamton,"  his  dam  by  "  Pontifex."  Mr.  J.  Arkwright's  4-year- 
old  brown  horse,  and  Mr.  Formby's  bay,  by  "  Pollard,"  were 
commended  by  the  judges. 

Class  VI. — Entire  Ponies:  10  entries. — ^This  class  was  an 
interesting  one,  and  called  forth  much  attention  and  admiration 
from  the  public.  They  were  by  no  means  an  even  lot,  although 
collectively  they  formed  a  picturesque  group  of  animals.  The 
class  was  generally  commended  by  the  judges.  From  the  dis- 
parity of  size  (from  a  wiry  14-hands  pony  to  a  12-hands  picture), 
some  difficulty  arose  in  making  the  award ;  at  length  the  first 
prize  was  given  to  Sir  Pyers  Mostyn's  (Talacre,  Flintshire) 
11-year-old  bay  pony  "  Young  Bantam."  Although  within 
the  limits  of  the  class,  he  was  thought  to  be  rather  beyond  its 
intention  both  in  shape  and  character  of  animal ;  his  action 
was  very  sliowy,  which  went  far  towards  securing  him  his  high 
position.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  a  full-sized  Welsh 
pony,  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Wall,  Redland  Lodge,  Bristol: 
this  pony  has  immense  power,  but  his  colour  is  by  no  means  in 
his  favour.  The  judges  highly  commended  Mr.  Sullivan's,  of 
Dublin,  dark  dapple  bay  pony,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Wall's*  12-hands 
brown  pony  "  C«id waller."  The  first  of  these  (Mr.  Sullivan's) 
was  truly  beautiful  in  breeding  and  action,  but  rather  too  light 
as  an  entire  animal.  Not  so  with  **  Cadwaller ;"  he  has  breeding, 
with  great  power  for  his  inches.  Nothing  could  touch  this  pony 
for  symmetry  and  quality  combined  ;  he  is  perfection  in  minia- 
ture. Tlie  Society  would  gain  immense  favour  with  the  public 
were  they  to  offer  prizes  for  pony  stock — "  mountain  produce." 

SlIROrsiliRE  Sheep. — ^This  breed  of  sheep,  although  practised 
upon  to  some  extent  to  test  the  effect  of  certain  crosses  with  the 
Down  (which  the  breeders  strongly  affirm  resulted  in  injury 
to  the  original  sheep),  has  at  length  reached  the  high  position 
of  being  admitted  into  the  Society's  prize  sheet  and  showyard 
as  one  of  England's  "established  breeds  of  sheep."  Like  the 
Berkshire  pigs,  they  have  been  steadily  gaining  ground  as 
middle-class  animals.  These  sheep  arc  of  ancient  origin,  and 
Dreviously  to  their  subsequent  cultivation  for  the  better  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  were  treated  as  hardy  indigenous  animals 

or  the  sheep-walks  of  the  district,  while  the  tlicn  more  popular 
Lrcicester  had  many  firm  supporters  for  the  enclosed  lands. 
^Vith  the  introduction  of  root  cultivation  it  became  necessary  to 
increase  the  flocks,  and,  as  a  convenience,  these   hitherto  hardy 

•  hill  sheep "  were  resorted  to ;  as  a  natural  consequence,  they 
,^<>povp/    -^oidly  dev^lop'*'^  ^"  form,  growth  of  wool  and  mutton, 
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which  surprised  their  patrons.  These  improved  animals  were 
quickly  noticed  at  the  local  fairs,  and  subsequently  much  sought 
after,  especially  the  ewe  stock,  which  was  found  to  be  more 
prolific  than  the  Leicester,  and  this  valuable  property  has  not 
deserted  them,  as  evidenced  by  the  award  of  premiums  to  shep- 
herds at  the  late  agricultural  meeting,  the  first  winner  having 
reared  on  the  1st  of  July  160  lambs  from  100  Shropshire  ewes. 
Such  has  been  the  rapid  change  in  their  favour,  that  a  white- 
faced  ram  is  now  almost  a  rarity  at  the  local  fairs  or  markets. 
The  Shrewsbury  autumn  fair  is  the  great  mart  for  their  display, 
where  considerable  numbers  of  both  rams  and  ewes  are  annually 
sold  by  auction.  Some  of  the  best  sales  average  from  10/.  to  16/. 
each,  and  in  some  instances  50/.  to  60/.  has  been  given  for  a 
single  ram ;  the  ewe  stock  of  the  general  flocks  are  exceedingly 
hardy,  and  they  continue  to  breed  to  a  great  age.  The  Shrop- 
shire fleece  of  wool  is  a  good  one,  both  as  regards  length,  weight, 
and  quality.  The  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Loudon,  in  his  *  Encyclopaedia 
of  Agriculture,'  at  p.  1049  (when  speaking  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  British  sheep),  suggests  as  a  convenience  the 
classing  them  into  divisions  such  as  these :  First,  as  to  the 
length  of  their  wool ;  secondly,  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
horns ;  and  thirdly,  as  to  original  locality.  The  latter  classi- 
fication, he  says,  ''  might  be  made  after  the  place  or  district  in 
which  such  species  are  supposed  to  abound,  to  be  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  or  to  have  oriffijuUedJ^*  These  suggestions  have  now 
leceived  confirmation  by  the  Society ;  we  had  first  our  long  and 
short  wool  classes,  we  have  now  a  third  class  recognized  hy 
locality  as  - "  the  Shropshire  sheep.''  The  breed  has  been 
fostered  year  by  year  by  practical  men  and  breeders,  who  rested 
their  claim  to  distinction  solely  upon  the  merits  of  their  animals, 
and  at  length  public  opinion  called  forth  a  memorial  on  their 
behalf,  and  the  Society  has  liberally  granted  the  petition.  In 
confirmation  of  the  popularity  of  the  breed  I  may  mention  that 
they  are  also  supported  by  influential  men  at  a  distance,  viz.,  in 
Staffordshire,  by  Messrs.  Masfen,  Coxen,  Bird,  Hon.  R.  Curzon, 
:md  Major  Dyott ;  in  Gloucestershire  by  E.  Holland,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
in  Worcestershire  by  W.  O.  Foster,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  in  Warwick- 
shire by  Mr.  T.  Horley  and  Mrs.  Baker ;  in  Leicestershire  by 
Mr.  Pilgrim,  and  by  Colonel  Pennant  in  North  Wales,  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  Ireland,  &c.  On  reference  to  the  entries  at 
Gloucester  (their  first  great  start),  Chester,  and  Warwick,  I  find 
them  steadily  progressing : — at  Gloucester  they  numbered,  121 ; 
at  Chester,  184 ;  at  Warwick,  192. 

In  support  of  these  remarks  I  now  refer  to  the  numerous  entries 
for  the  local  prizes  offered  for  this  class  of  sheep.  The  three 
classes  brought  together  125  specimens,  vi^.,  43  shearling  rams, 
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22  aged  rams,  and  12  pens  of  shearling  ewes  of  5  each  ;  of  these 
the  judges  especially  noticed  7  of  the  shearling  rams,  and  ^ne- 
rally  commended  the  aged  ram  and  shearling  ewe  classes.  These 
are  striking  illustrations  in  support  of  the  late  request  for  their 
being  recognized  as  an  "  established  breed/* 

Class  I. — Shearling  Rams :  43  entries. — The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  No.  1049,  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Coxon,  of  Free- 
ford  Farm,  Lichfield.  This  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
breed,  and  the  robustness  of  his  form  may  be  best  illustrated  by 
giving  his  girth,  viz.,  4  ft.  7  in.  The  second  prize  sheep,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Henry  Sheldon,  Brailes  House,  Shipston-on-Stour, 
girthed  4  ft.  3  in.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Horley,  jun.,  of  the  Foss,  Leamington.  Messrs.  James  and 
£dward  Crane's  sheep,  No,  1047,  and  Mr.  J.  Coxon's  sheep, 
No.  1050,  were  highly  commended.  Mr.  T.  Mansell's  and  Mr. 
P.  W.  Bowen's  were  commended.  It  would  indeed  be  improper 
to  single  out  any  special  specimens  beyond  those  noticed  by  the 
judges,  but  this  much  may  be  said  of  the  class  generally,  that 
they  were  a  first-rate  lot  of  sliearlings. 

Class  IL — Af/ed  Rams:  22  entries. — This  was  indeed  a 
splendid  class  of  sheep,  and  went  far  to  show  the  capabilities  of 
tlie  breed  when  fully  developed.  The  prizes  were  awarded, 
first,  to  Mrs.  Baker,  of  Grendon,  Atherstone;  the  second  to 
Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Crane,  of  Shrawardine ;  and  the  third  to  Mr. 
George  Adney,  Harley,  near  Much  Wcnlock.  The  judges  also 
highly  commended  Mr.  T.  Horley's,  Mr.  J.  Coxon's,  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Thacker's  sheep.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth's,  No.  1091, 
was  commended ;  the  class  also  was  generally  commended.  The 
respective  girths  of  the  three  winners  stood  thus :  5  ft.,  5  ft. 
3  in.,  and  4  ft.  10  in. 

Class  III. — Pens  of  5  Theaves:  12  entries. — In  this  class  we 
had  agfiin  some  capital  animals ;  these  prizes  were  more  closely 
contested,  and,  as  each  sort  had  its  admirers,  they  were  constantly 
surrounded  by  the  public.  Mr.  Holland's  prize  ewes  were  well 
up  in  their  forms,  but  rather  too  weak  (by  comparison)  in  their 
necks.  The  Messrs.  Crane's  second  prize  theaves  were  truly 
beautiful ;  Mr.  Horley's  pen.  No.  1112,  was  highly  commended: 
these  were  excellent  specimens.  The  class  generally  was  com* 
mended  by  the  judges. 

Prizes  offered  for  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Class  I. — Boars  of  any  Age:  14  competitors. — This  class 
brought  together  specimens  from  eight  of  the  principal  breeders 
of  this  class  of  pig,  and  resulted  in  the  class  being  generally 
highly  commended  by  the  judges  ;  this  commendation  pronounces 
a  high  opinion  upon  the  breed  which  the  public  appeared  to 
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fully  appreciate.  Mr.  William  Hewer,  of  Sevenhampton,  High- 
worth,  received  the  first  prize  for  his  1  year  and  7  months  old 
boar,  by  "  Joshua,"  dam  "  Gipsy  Maid  ;"  the  second  prize  went 
to  Mr.  Bowly,  of  Siddington  House,  Cirencester,  for  his  13- 
months-old  pig,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  II. — Sows  of  any  Age:  17  entries. — All  of  which  were 
generally  highly  commended  by  the  judges.  Mr.  William  Hewer 
here  again  maintained  his  high  position,  and  received  the  first 
prize  for  his  sow  "  Gipsy  Child,"  by  "  Champion ;"  the  second 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sadler,  of  Bentham  Calcutt,  Wilts. 

Class  III. — Pens  of  5  Breeding  Sow  Pigs :  5  entries. — Both 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Jos.  Smith,  of  Henley-in-Arden, 
Warwick.  These  were  good  specimens,  and,  as  a  proof  of  their 
excellence,  they  were  quickly  disposed  of  at  high  figures  by 
private  sale  to  breeders.  Mr.  William  B.  Wainman,  of  Carhead, 
York,  received  the  prize  for  the  pen  of  breeding  pigs  of  a  large 
sort ;  the  Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  M.P.,  the  first  prize  for  the  pen 
of  sows  of  a  small  breed ;  and  Mr.  Watson,  of  Bolton  Park, 
Wigton,  Cumberland,  the  second  prize.  The  class  was  generally 
commended. 

Emmetfs  Grange,  Exmoor, 


XIX.— On  the  Use  of  the  Water-Drill     By  A.  S.  EUSTOK. 

Amongst  the  many  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  few  years,  the 
water-drill  occupies  a  deservedly  prominent  position,  although 
its  practical  benefits  are  probably  not  so  fully  understood  and 
appreciated  as  they  merit;  especially  in  some  districts,  where 
its  value,  more  particularly  in  the  production  of  green  crops,  has 
only  to  be  tested  to  be  proved.  During  the  last  half-dozen 
years,  however,  it  has  been  making  rapid  progress,  and  has 
found  its  way  into  several  new  localities,  in  some  of  which 
it  has  effected  great  changes  and  completely  revolutionized 
some  of  the  old  modes  of  cultivation ;  and  there  are  instances 
in  which  its  introduction  and  successful  use  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  entirely  new  rotations.  On  lands  where,  under  the 
old  systems  of  culture,  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
securing  a  regular  and  even  plant  and  vigorous  early  growth, 
the  water-drill  has  proved  of  incalculable  ser^'ice,  by  rendering 
a  failure  in  this  respect  a  very  uncommon  occurrence.  This 
was  a  difficulty  under  which  1  laboured  on  my  farms,  and  from 
which  I  suffered  severely,  until  I  used  the  water-drill.  A  full 
and  even  plant  either  of  mangolds  or  coleseed,  with  a  healthy 
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«ind  rapid  growth  In  the  early  stages,  was  seldom  attained.  The 
crop  was  almost  invariably,  either  partially  or  wholly,  destroyed 
by  those  numerous  insect  "pests  '  whose  destructive  energ^ 
are  so  commonly  brought  into  active  operation  in  such  cases, 
occasioning  grievous  disappointment  to  the  farmer  as  he  witnesses 
the  destruction  of  his  hopes,  and  sustains  the  loss  consequent 
upon  the  failure  of  his  crop.  And  the  loss  of  a  green  crop  is 
not  a  matter  of  trivial  importance,  as  it  frequently  implies  injuiy 
to  the  succeeding  cereal  crop ;  and  not  unconunonly  the  whole 
rotation  on  that  field  is  affected,  causing  heavy  pecuniary  loss. 
But  since  my  adoption  of  this  new  method  of  sowing  these  crops 
I  have  scarcely  ever  sustained  any  such  loss,  but  have  almoftt 
uniformly  succeeded  in  securing  a  full  and  even  plant,  with  a  free 
and  vigorous  early  growth  ;  so  that  what  was  formerly  the  rule  has 
now  become  the  exception,  and  vice  versa.  But  he  must  be  a  bold 
man,  and  a  warm  enthusiast  indeed,  who  would  venture  to  assert 
that  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  adoption  of  any  principle,  or 
the  employment  of  any  implement,  on  one  peculiar  description  of 
soil,  must  of  necessity  equadly  result  from  its  application  to  every 
other.  Hence  I  would  speak  modestly  with  reference  to  the 
wator-drill,  and  the  benefits  consequent  upon  its  adoption.  And 
although  it  has  on  my  own  farms  and  in  my  own  immediate 
neighbourhood  effected  such  important  changes,  and  been  at- 
tended with  such  successful  results,  yet  I  dare  not  affirm  that 
equal  success  would  of  necessity  attend  its  introduction  under 
other  circumstances  and  in  different  localities.  Indeed,  I  have 
witnessed  facts  which  go  clearly  to  prove  that  this  would  not  be 
the  case.  There  are  unquestionably  certain  peculiarities  and 
varieties  of  soil  where  its  use  would  be  attended  with  positive 
mischief.  And  I  would  far  rather  admit  and  candidly  acknow- 
ledge this  to  be  so  than  seek  in  any  way  to  cloak  or  deny  it ; 
I  believe,  however,  that  these  are  very  exceptional  cases,  and 
require  a  good  deal  of  searching  to  find  them.  I  have  met  with 
one  and  only  one  such  case,  and  that  was  upon  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Charles  Howard,  at  Biddenham,  near  Bedford.  Here,  the  super- 
phosphate being  sown  with  the  water,  and  passing  in  this  fluid 
form  from  the  drill  into  the  soil  (which  evidently  possesses  some 
peculiar  chemical  properties),  appeared  to  form  a  sort  of  concrete, 
and  made  the  land  set  and  become  unkind,  which  resulted  in  a 
very  sickly  and  unhealthy  growth  of  the  plant  Doubtless  there 
are  a  few  other  cases  which  in  some  respects  may  resemble  this, 
but,  from  close  observation  and  a  rather  extensive  knowledge^  I 
believe  them  to  be  very  few  indeed.  Throughout  this  county, 
and  also  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Lincolnshire,  where  fanning 
\r  so  efficiently  conducted,  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing 
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carefully  and  critically  the  results  consequent  upon  the  adoption 
of  this  new  principle  of  husbandry  in  the  growth  of  mangolds, 
turnips,  coleseed,  and  oats,  and  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  it  has 
proved  a  "  perfect  success."  Similar  testimony  has  also  been 
borne  by  others,  who  with  equal  care  have  been  watching  its 
progress  in  other  counties. 

From  these  considerations,  I  conceive  the  water-drill  evidently 
possesses  claims  which  entitle  it  to  be  classed  amongst  the  most 
valuable  and  successful  inventions  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Chandler,  a  gentleman  farming  in  Wiltshire,  was  the  first 
inventor  of  the  water-drill,  and  some  years  ago  introduced  it  to 
public  notice.  He  has,  I  believe,  contributed  a  paper  upon  the 
subject,  which  appeared  in  an  earlier  number  of  this  Journal. 
Since  that  time  one  or  two  other  inventions,  seeking  to  improve 
upon  Mr.  Chan41er's  principle,  have  been  before  the  agricultural 
public,  but  have  not  come  into  general  use.  As  my  own  experi- 
ments have  all  been  made  with  Chandler's  drills,  and  the 
observations  I  have  made  and  the  information  1  have  acquired 
have  all  been  in  connection  with  them,  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  this  particular  form  of  water-drill. 

When  Mr.  Chandler  first  invented  the  drill  he  made  it  to  dis- 
charge the  liquid  by  means  of  cups  affixed  to  endless  chains, 
which  were  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a  spindle  which  passed 
through  the  cistern  containing  the  liquid  ;  but  this  principle  was 
found  to  work  imperfectly,  as  the  chains  soon  got  out  of  order, 
thus  preventing  that  regularity  of  motion  and  proper  delivery  of 
the  liquid  which  were  requisite.  These  chains  were  consequently 
very  soon  abandoned,  but  the  cups  were  retained,  and  a  much- 
improved  principle  of  working  them  was  adopted.  They  were 
placed  upon  discs,  like  the  cups  of  a  seed-barrel,  and  like  them 
revolved,  but  only  in  the  manure-cistern  instead  of  in  the  seed- 
box,  discharging  the  liquid  manure  into  pipes,  which  conveyed 
it  through  the  coulters  into  the  ground,  precisely  as  the  corn-barrel 
delivers  the  seed.  This  principle  has  been  continued,  and  still 
remains  in  use.  About  five  years  ago  Messrs.  Reeves,  the 
manufacturers  of  Chandler's  drills,  patented  an  entirely  new 
method  of  discharging  the  liquid  from  these  drills.  This  con- 
sisted of  plates  fixed  at  certain  intervals  in  the  bottom  of  the 
manure-cistern;  these  plates  were  perforated,  and  underneath 
them  passed  a  slide  which  was  worked  by  a  handle  at  the  side  of 
the  drill,  and  which  regulated  the  quantity  of  liquid  dis- 
charged from  the  cistern,  by  passing  the  slide  under  a  part  of 
the  lioles  in  the  plates,  thereby  preventing  any  discharge  from 
those  holes  so  covered ;  so  that  when  a  larger  quantity  of  liquid 
was  required   to  be  sown  more  of  these  holes  were  left  unin- 
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fluenced  by  the  slide,  and  when  a  smaller  quantity  was  desired 
more  of  the  holes  were  stopped  by  it ;  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
field,  to  prevent  any  escape  of  the  manure  whilst  turning  and 
setting  in  again,  the  slide  was  made  to  pass  under  the  entire 
of  the  plates,  thereby  preventing  any  discharge  whatever.  To 
prevent  any  particles  or  small  unbroken  lumps  of  manure  getting 
into  these  holes  in  the  plates,  a  cylinder  with  small  steel  stirreTs 
revolves  inside  the  cistern ;  these  stirrers  just  pass  over  the 
plates,  gently  scraping  them,  thereby  preventing  any  accnmn- 
lation  which  might  occasion  a  stoppage  or  interruption  of  the 
proper  supply  of  liquid  from  the  cistern.  Both  these  principles 
of  drill  possess  advantages  and  discidvantagcs  which  are  worthy 
our  attention,  and  which,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  and  ob* 
servation  enable  me,  I  will  attempt  to  point  out.  The  drill 
made  upon  the  cup  principle  is  more  easy  of  management,  and 
requires  less  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  manure,  than  the 
other,  and  is  consequently  more  largely  adopted  in  those  districts 
where  used  for  green  crops  only.  But  where  required  for  cereal 
crops,  the  cup  drill  is  altogether  inferior  to  the  other.  There  is 
necessarily  great  difficulty  in  getting  as  large  a  number  of  these 
cups  to  work  in  the  cistern  as  are  required  to  supply  with  liquid 
the  number  of  coulters  generally  used  when  sowing  com.  But 
of  course  this  objection  only  applies  to  those  crops  which 
are  usually  sown  in  rows  not  more  than  8  or  10  inches  apart. 
There  is,  however,  one  other  objection  to  this  cup  principle^ 
which  is  of  more  general  application.  When  the  drill  turns 
round  at  each  end  of  the  field  there  is  always  a  temporary  pause 
before  the  horses  start  again,  and  during  this  momentary  delay 
and  want  of  motion  in  the  drill  the  more  solid  parts  of  the 
manure — those  least  soluble  —  naturally  settle  and  accumulate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern;  and  then,  as  the  drill  starts 
again,  ere  it  gets  into  full  motion  and  the  liquid  acquires  one 
uniform  consistency,  the  cups  fill  with  this  solid  sediment,  which, 
instead  of  discharging,  they  retain,  until  the  more  perfect  motion 
of  the  drill  washes  it  out  and  they  commence  a  proper  discharge, 
but  this  is  not  until  the  horses  have  moved  some  few  yards ;  the 
consequence  is,  the  ends  of  all  the  rows  receive  an  inadequate 
supply  of  manure.  Tliis  is  a  difficulty  I  have  hitherto  been 
unable  to  overcome,  and  is  also  one  of  some  practical  im- 
portance. 

Messrs.  Reeves'  new  principle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  better 
adapted  for  general  purposes,  as  a  larger  number  of  coulters  can 
be  supplied  with  liquid,  which  is  of  very  grave  moment  in  this 
neighbourhood  where  the  water-drill  is  so  largely  employed  iu 
the  e^owth  of  cf^^'^al  ^rops.      It  is  also  free  from  the  objection 
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which  exists  against  the  other,  and  which  I  have  just  explained, 
viz.  the  irregular  and  deficient  discharge  of  the  manure  at  the 
ends  of  the  field.  Where  properly  and  carefully  managed, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  regularity  with  which  it  discharges  the 
liquid.  On  one  occasion  I  sowed  24  rows  of  coleseed  in  one 
field,  and  the  same  in  another,  by  putting  the  seed  into  the 
cistern^  and  discharging  it  with  the  liquid  through  the  plates  at 
the  bottom  of  the  drill.  In  both  instances  I  had  an  uniformly 
regular  and  even  plant,  as  much  so  as  if  the  seed  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  usual  manner.  This  experiment  clearly  convinced 
me  that  from  this  drill,  with  right  management,  there  must  be  a 
most  satisfactory  and  equal  distribution  of  the  manure  ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  liquid  system  which  should 
never  be  overlooked.  With  the  dry  drill  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  get  either  superphosphate  of  lime  or  guano  to  run 
evenly  :  in  spite  of  every  eflFort,  it  would  beat  up  into  lumps  like 
mortar  or  putty,  and  discharge  itself  with  great  irregularity,  to 
which  the  crop  bore  unmistakeable  testimony. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  this  kind  of  drill  requires 
more  careful  management,  and  makes  it  necessary  to  send  a 
better  style  of  labourer  with  it,  than  would  be  required  to  work 
one  on  the  cup  principle.  But,  after  all,  it  is  more  a  ques- 
tion of  careful  attention  and  steadiness  of  management  than 
of  skill.  The  manure  requires  to  be  more  finely  sifted,  and  the 
slide  needs  constant  vigilance  and  attention  to  keep  the  flow 
of  the  liquid  uniformly  regular.  But  this  can  be  easily  done, 
although  in  many  instances  it  is  shamefully  neglected.  Care- 
less men,  who  shirk  work,  regardless  of  consequences,  instead 
of  seeing  that  the  manure  is  finely  sifted  and  equally  distributed, 
very  frequently  allow  it  to  be  thrown  in  large  unbroken  lumps 
into  the  cistern,  and  with  the  same  unconcern  neglect  the  right 
management  of  the  slide;  the  result  is  a  very  defective  and 
irregular  crop,  one  coulter  having  been  almost  stopped,  whilst 
another  has  been  discharging  too  freely,  until  at  length,  as  the 
crop  progresses,  the  whole  field  presents  the  aspect  of  a  mass  of 
irregular  patches,  whilst  it  occasions  a  heavy  loss  to  the  owner. 
But  this  need  not  be;  and  wherever  witnessed,  only  goes  to 
show  that  a  most  indolent  and  inattentive  labourer  has  been  em- 
ployed. 

It  has,  however,  been  adduced  as  an  argument  that,  because  the 
new  principle  of  drill  requires  more  care  and  attention  than  the 
old  one,  notwithstanding  its  many  superior  advantages  when 
rightly  managed,  it  ought  to  be  abandoned  ;  and  the  other,  im- 
perfect though  it  be,  adopted.  But  I  question  this  conclusion. 
If  the  one   performs  its  work   more   advantageously  in   every 
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respect  than  the  other,  requiring  only  a  more  competent  and 
skilful  labourer  to  manage  it,  surely  it  becomes  us  rather  to  try 
and  train  up  men  to  this  standard  of  efficiency,  than  to  seek  to 
accommodate  our  implements  and  farm  operations  to  their  care- 
less and  slovenly  habits,  thereby  putting  a  premium  upon 
negligence  and  inefficiency.  If  ever  we  are  to  have  intelligent 
and  superior  labourers,  it  must  be  by  diligently  training  them  to 
the  right  management  of  those  useful  inventions  which  the 
science  of  modem  agriculture  is  so  constantly  urging  upon  our 
adoption. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  water-drill  is  not  equally 
adapted  for  every  peculiarity  of  soil  and  circumstance,  although 
it  would  probably  prove  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  great 
majority  of  English  farmers.  Soils  vary  considerably  in  ^ 
degree  of  their  natural  fertility.  In  one  district  we  find  that  nearly 
every  crop  flourishes,  whilst  in  another  the  very  opposite  is  the 
case.  Climate,  too,  exerts  a  very  powerful  and  decided  influence 
upon  the  cultivation  of  different  localities.  Where  rain  is  more 
frequent  and  copious  less  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  the 
successful  growth  of  green  crops  than  where  drought  prevails, 
although  the  latter  is  frequently  more  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  cereals.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  other 
districts  of  the  country,  where  the  amount  of  rainfall  is  con- 
siderably below  the  average,  and  where,  consequently,  greater 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  successful  culture  of  green  crops, 
and  also  on  soils  that  are  naturally  unkind  and  ill-adapted  for 
the  free  vegetation  and  vigorous  early  growth  of  the  young  and 
tender  plant,  that  the  triumphs  of  the  water-drill  have  been  most 
signal.  In  this  immediate  locality  we  have  to  contend  against 
both  these  evils.  The  climate  is  dry,  and  at  times  very  withering, 
whilst  the  soil  is  fickle  and  generally  unfavourable  to  the  early 
growth  of  tender  plants.  This  led  me  five  years  ago  to  hail  the 
water-drill  as  a  great  boon,  and  to  introduce  it  to  this  part  of  the 
country.  Since  then  the  results  of  its  employment  have  been  so 
eminently  satisfactory,  that  its  use  has  been  very  widely  extended 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  In  this 
parish  alone  I  believe  there  are  now  not  less  than  12  or  14  water- 
drills,  all  of  which  find  considerable  emplojonent  during  the 
times  of  the  oat,  mangold,  and  coleseed  seeding. 

The  mode  of  working  these  drills  is  far  less  difficult  than 
would  be  generally  conceived.  The  main  thing  is  the  supply 
of  water  required,  and,  upon  an  occasional  farm,  this  does  grow 
into  a  slight  difficulty.  On  our  Fen-farms,  where  every  fidd 
is  surrounded  by  ditches,  which  throughout  the  entire  year 
have  a  supply  of  water,  this  difficulty  has  no  existence.     Aw' 
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upon  what  we  technically  term  our  hiah  land  farms,  where  hedges 
generally  prevail,  we  have  either  open  ponds  and  reservoirs,  or 
pumps  supplied  by  unfailing  springs,  where  ample  supplies  of 
water  can  be  procured.  In  cases  like  these  we  find  it  necessary 
to  purchase  either  some  old  oil  casks,  or  what  is  better,  because 
stronger  and  more  durable,  some  old  sherry  butts.  These  we  fit 
up  with  a  sort  of  hopper  at  the  top,  where  the  water  is  cast  into 
them^  and  a  leather  hose  at  the  end,  where  the  water  is  dis* 
charged ;  this  hose  being  made  sufSciently  long  to  admit  of  its 
being  hung  by  a  loop  upon  one  end  upon  the  top  of  the  cask,  when 
n«  discharge  is  required,  by  which  means  any  improper  escape 
of  the  water  is  avoided.  These  casks  are  placed  in  an  ordinary 
dung-cart,  and,  to  prevent  any  rolling  motion,  a  little  long  soiled 
straw  is  placed  on  either  side  of  them.  This  simple  and  inex* 
pensive  method,  where  proper  water-casks,  for  other  uses,  are 
not  required,  answers  every  practical  purpose.  It  very  seldom 
happens  that  more  than  tioo  of  these  casks  are  required  to  keep  a 
drill  fully  at  work.  These  will  serve  for  a  distance  exceeding 
half  a  mile,  and  three  would  convey  the  full  quantity  of  water 
required  if  the  distance  exceeded  a  mile.  Where  two  only  are 
required  to  be  used  one  horse  is  ample,  where  three  are  needed 
two  horses  will  be  necessary.  One  cart  containing  the  full  cask 
may  always  be  set  down  in  the  field  where  the  drill  is  working, 
being  careful  to  place  it  in  such  a  position  that  it  will  not  in- 
terrupt the  drill  in  its  work,  but  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  con- 
venient for  use.  The  hose  is  unfastened  from  the  top  of  the 
cask,  and  that  end  of  it  is  placed  in  the  cistern  of  the  drill,  allow- 
ing the  water  to  continue  to  run  until  a  sufficient  quantity  has 
been  obtained,  when  the  hose  is  again  fastened  as  before.  Where 
water  is  procured  from  the  ditches  which  surround  the  field  in 
which  the  drill  is  at  work,  the  method  adopted  is  very  simple 
indeed.  A  large  tub  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  ditch  just  where 
the  drill  turns  out  at  the  end ;  this  tub  is  kept  filled  with  water, 
the  drill  draws  up  by  the  side  of  it,  and  the  men  at  once,  with 
pails,  fill  the  cistern. 

I  may  here  remark  that  it  has  not  been  my  practice  to  sow 
any  kind  of  liquid  manure  from  tanks,  such  as  urine  or  yard 
drainings,  but  simply  water,  in  which  I  have  placed  either 
superphosphate  of  lime,  guano,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  My 
general  practice  is  to  use  superphosphate  alone,  but  in  a  few 
instances  with  oats  grown  upon  wheat  stubbles,  I  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  supply  ammonia  in  some  form  to  a  moderate  extent, 
and  have  consequently  sown  from  1  to  1^  cwt.  Peruvian  guano, 
mixed  with  1  cwt.  superphosphate,  per  acre.  And  when  this  has 
been  done  I  have  had  die  two  mixed  together  and  riddled  in 
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some  spare  building,  that  the  large  hard  lumps,  which  are 
generally  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  guano,  might  be 
thoroughly  broken  and  pulverised  before  going  into  the  field. 
But  where  superphosphate  alone  is  used  this  is  altogether  unne- 
cessary. My  plan  then  is,  to  take  the  bags  of  manure,  just  as 
they  come  from  the  manufacturer,  into  the  field ;  a  man  then 
prepares  it  for  use.  He  has  a  wheelbarrow  and  a  fine  sieve, 
with  a  shovel ;  he  takes  the  manure  from  the  bag  with  the 
shovel,  places  it  in  the  sieve,  and  then  sifts  it  into  the  wheel- 
barrow ;  the  lumps  which  will  not  pass  through  the  sieve  he 
throws  into  a  small  tub  taken  to  the  field  for  that  purpose ;  th^e 
he  breaks  until  they  are  sufficiently  small.  I  usually  sow  from 
2  to  3.  cwt.  per  acre,  and  with  a  4  ft.  6-inch  drill  sow  7  acres 
per  day.  One  man  will  sift  all  the  manure,  help  to  fill  the  drill  with 
water,  and,  if  in  a  field  where  the  supply  can  be  obtained  from 
the  ditches,  will  also  keep  the  large  tub  filled  with  water.  In 
such  cases  this  single  man  is  the  only  additional  labour  re- 
quired by  the  water-drill  over  the  dry,  and,  indeed,  where  that  is 
used,  some  preparation  of  the  manure  is  necessary.  Where  the 
water  has  to  be  conveyed  a  distance,  as  previously  stated,  an 
additional  man  with  a  horse  will  be  required,  and  sometimes  a 
boy  also  to  pump. 

The  whole  of  the  experiments  I  have  yet  made  with  the  water- 
drill  have  been  made  with  the  one  on  the  new  principle,  which  I 
have  already  so  fully  described.  Regarding  it  as  the  best  for  general 
purposes,  and,  where  carefully  and  skillfully  managed,  the  most 
equal  distributor  of  the  manure,  I  have  been  led  to  use  it  almost 
entirely,  and  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  as  to  these  experi- 
ments and  the  general  working  of  the  drill  will  be  made  with 
reference  to  this  exclusively.  Several  modifications  of  this  prin- 
ciple have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Reeves,  more  especially  as 
regards  the  discharge  of  the  liquid  through  the  plates,  but  I  pre- 
fer the  original  plan,  and  still  adhere  to  it ;  the  only  exception 
being,  that  I  have  shortened  the  length  of  the  steel  stirrers. 

In  sowing  mangold,  coleseed,  or  turnips  (the  last-named,  how- 
ever, are  scarcely  ever  sown  in  this  locality),  I  invariably  use  only 
two  coulters,  which,  with  a  4  ft.  6-inch  drill,  make  the  rows  just 
27  inches  apart.  Careful  and  close  observation  during  the  last 
five  years  has  fully  and  thoroughly  convinced  me  that  this 
distance  is  in  every  respect  better  for  either  of  these  crops  than 
three  coulters  18  inches  apart  would  be.  The  horse-hoe  can  be 
used  freely  and  frequently,  and  a  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
plant  secured.  When  sowing  any  crop,  where  only  two  coulters 
are  employed,  we  use  plates  in  the  cistern  for  the  discharge  of 
*he  liquid,  wJfV,  l^oles  punctured  through  them  from  one-half  to 
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five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  with  these  a  cistern  full 
of  water,  which  is  about  60  gallons,  will  sow  40  chains,  which 
will  give  a  total  of  about  220  gallons  per  acre.  With  larger^ 
sized  holes  an  increased  quantity  of  liquid  could  easily  be  sown, 
but  experience  does  not  prove  that  this  would  generally  be  of 
praf^tical  advantage.  In  sowing  oats  and  other  cereals,  where  it 
is  found  necessary  to  use  the  whole  six  coulters,  a  different  plate 
should  be  used.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  although 
frequently  neglected.  The  large  holes  in  the  plates  just  de- 
scribed allow  of  too  rapid  a  flow  of  liquid  where  six  couHers 
have  to  be  supplied,  and  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  drill  be* 
comes  nearly  emptied  much  before  it  ought  to  be,  and,  conse* 
quently,  that  those  parts  of  the  rows  sown  first,  after  the  drill 
had  been  refilled,  get  a  much  larger  share  of  manure  than  they 
ought  to  have ;  whilst  the  other  ends  of  the  rows,  sown  as  the 
supply  was  becoming  exhausted,  get  far  too  small  a  quantity, 
and  hence  you  have  a  very  uneven  and  irregular  growth,  it 
may,  however,  be  easily  obviated  by  using  a  different  plate. 
The  results  of  several  trials  made  during  the  last  few  years 
on  a  somewhat  extended  scale,  show  that  the  plate  best  adapted 
for  the  successful  working  of  six  coulters  is  one  with  holes 
from  three-eighths  to  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
With  these  we  sow  60  gallons  of  water  in  about  30  chains, 
which  will  give  a  total  quantity  of  nearly  300  gallons  per  acre. 
In  sowing  with  six  coulters  it  is  ^*ery  needful  when  the  drill 
is  full  that  the  holes  should  not  be  quite  opened,  as  the  flow 
from  the  weight  of  liquid  in  the  cistern  is  necessarily  more  rapid 
than  when  the  quantity  becomes  lessened ;  this  can  be  easily 
managed  by  the  slide,  but  requires  constant  attention  if  the  dis- 
charge throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  field  is  to  be  equal. 
It  can  be  done,  as  was  proved  ;  by  toy  0wn  crop  of  oats  sown 
last  spring.  I  put  in  112  acres  with  the  water-drill,  the  whole 
of  which  came  up  and  grew  as  uniformly  even  and  regular  as 
could  be  desired.  But,  besides  Jhe  equal  distribution  of  the 
manure yr(7m  the  drill,  there  is  also  needed  the  equal  and  regular 
supply  of  it  to  the  drill.  This  is  managed  by  ascertaining  in 
each  field  into  which  the  drill  enters  how  many  rounds  the 
drill  must  perform  to  sow  an  acre.  Having  calculated  this, 
and  knowing  the  number  of  half-pecks  each  bag  of  manure 
contains,  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  of  calculation  to  learn  how 
many  half-pecks  are  required  for  each  drillful  of  water.  These 
are  then  properly  measured  and  applied,  and  the  object  sought 
is  attained. 

For  the  first  few  years  after  my  adoption  of  the  water-drill 
principle,  I  sowed  in  every  field  of  mangolds,  or  coleseed,  a  few 
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rows — ^generally  eight — with  the  dry  drill,  using  precisely  the 
same  quantity  and  quality  of  manure  as  was  sown  by  the  water- 
4lrill.  Indeed  it  is  only  during  the  last  two  yearns  that  I  have 
jdiscontinued  this  practice.  But  the  results  were  so  uniformly 
the  same  that  it  ceased  to  be  necessary  longer  to  make  these 
experiments.  I  should  also  add  that  to  test  the  vOue  of  the 
artificrial  manure  used,  as  well  as  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  drills,  I  for  the  first  year  sowed  in  every  field  two  or  four 
rows  without  any  manure,  and  in  no  instance  saw  cause  to  regret 
the  judicious  application  of  an  artificial  stimulant  to  green  '^rops. 
In  1854,  the  first  year  after  I  had  purchased  a  water-drill,  I  not 
only  made  the  experiments  between  that  and  the  dry  drill  just 
referred  to,  but  also,  as  regards  the  mangold  crop,  carefully  mea- 
sured a  portion  of  the  field  so  sown,  had  the  roots  properly 
cleaned,  and  afterwards  weighed,  to  ascertain  exactly  the  relative 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  drills.  The  following  Table  will 
show  the  results : — 

Table  I. 
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of  Artificial  Manure 

per  Acre. 


Cost 
per  Acre, 


Farm- 


j^^^'perAcre. 


Prodaoe 
per  Acre. 


Apr.  1 


Apr.  3 


Apr.  17 


^•'"•"'"■{•Vb'^ipJ^.Soisr'ii  'i 


Apr.  5 


Apr, 


Dry  drill 
Dry  drill  . 

Water  drill 

Dry  drill  . 
DrydriU  . 

Water  driU 

Dry  drill  . 
DrydriU  . 

Water  drIU 

Dry  drill  . 
DrydriU  . 

(Water  drill 
DrydriU  . 
Dry  driU  . 


Ditto. 
JSone . 


C  li  cwt.  T-Awes'  super- 1 
\     phosphate  of  lime     j 


Ditto. 
None. 


C  1  cwt.  T^wes*  siiper- 
\  _  phosphate  of  lime 


Ditto. 
None. 


U  cwt.  Lawes'  super- 1  i 


d.\ 

3  I  leioads 

3  I  16  loads 
IG  loads 

3    16  loads 

3    16  loads 
!  16  loads 

11  loads 


Oct  5 


jtona^wtstllM. 

;  20    16    6     4 

i  13     9    5     2 
13    13    4     S 


11  loads 
11  loads 


phosphate  of  lime 

Ditto 

None 


C  1  cwt  Lawes'  super-  ) 
\  _  phosphate  of  lime     $ 


Ditto 
None 


i 

(Water  drill  '  i  1*  *^^^  T-Awes'  BUper-  \\  , , 
'wir  t^phosphateofUme  \\  JJ 
J 


Apr.  20 


I  DrydriU  . 
I  DrydriU  . 

Water  driU 


Ditto. 
None. 


I   n 


3     11  loads 

3  11  loads 
'  11  loads 
j 

6  I  13  loads 

6  :  13  loads 
1 13  loads 

I 
3  15  loads 

3  '  16  loads 
laloadsi 


joc.j; 


Oct  4 


Oct  3 


Oct  4 


,20 

15 
I  15 

I 
17 


19    2 

16    6 
0    0 


6 

13    15    2 
8    15    0 


14    5 

14    2 
17    4 


13 

19    2     4 

10 
6 

8    1    10 
18    i     8 

Oct  a 


!9  18  7  6 
8  12  1  2 
6    10    0     0 


{ST<!i,lS^^;Cr}       7    6;i31oads:    Oct  17    >    14    2     4 


I 


I 


This  was  an  unfavourable  season  for  making  these  experiments. 
"^he  exceedingly  drv    veather    lu»-ing   the   montbs    of  August 
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and  September,  just  when  the  bulbs  should  have  been  daily 
gaining  considerable  weight,  altogether  impeded  their  growth, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  almost  imperilled  their  existence. 
For  the  drought  was  accompanied  with  intense  heat,  which 
exerted  a  destructive  influence  upon  vegetation  generally.  Nos, 
4,  5,  and  6  were  grown  upon  warm  gravelly  land,  with  a 
light  blowing  soil,  and  were  consequently  an  almost  perfect 
failure.  Since  these  experiments  were  made  I  have  altogether 
discontinued  the  cultivation  of  root-crops  upon  all  such  lands. 
Success  could  only  be  secured  in  a  cool  showery  summer,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  fruitful  and  forcing  autumn ;  the  risk  of  a  crop  was, 
therefore,  too  great  to  warrant  a  further  repetition  of  the  attempt. 
In  No.  7  the  eight  rows  sown  with  the  dry  drill  were  a  total 
failure — the  whole  of  the  plant  was  destroyed ;  whilst  the  re- 
mainder of  the  field,  where  the  water-drill  had  been  used,  ex- 
hibited as  even  and  regular  a  plant  as  could  be  desired.  This 
is  the  best  field  for  mangolds,  naturally^  of  any  on  which  these 
trials  were  made.  From  this  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
amount  of  artificial  manure  sown  was  very  small,  in  three  in- 
stances only  1  cwt.  per  acre,  and  yet  the  increase  of  crop  where 
this  small  quantity  was  put  on  with  the  water-drill  was  very  con- 
siderable. In  one  case — No.  3 — the  increase  was  over  3^  tons  per 
acre,  and  in  No.  5 — one  of  the  failing  crops  from  heat  and  drought 
— the  difference  was  about  the  same.  In  Nos.  1  and  2,  which 
were  less  susceptible  of  atmospheric  influence,  and  were  con- 
sequently not  so  seriously  affected  by  the  drought  and  high 
temperature  of  the  autumn  months,  we  find  I^  cwt.  of  super- 
phosphate, sown  in  a  liquid  form,  produced  upwards  of  5  tons 
per  acre  more  mangolds  than  the  same  quantity  sown  in  a  dry 
state.  These  experiments  also  reveal  very  clearly  the  benefito 
accruing  from  the  use  of  artificial  stimulants  in  the  growth  of 
root-crops.  In  Nos.  1  and  2,  where  1 6  loads  of  good  farmyard 
manure  were  put  upon  an  acre,  a  heavy  crop  was  not  realized, 
but  when  IJ  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  at  a  cost  of  only 
11^.  3^.  per  acre,  was  added,  the  crop  was  increased  to  the 
extent,  in  No.  1,  of  upwards  of  7  tons,  and,  in  No.  2,  of  nearly 
6  tons  per  acre,  whilst  in  No.  3,  where  only  11  loads  of 
manure  were  put  upon  an  acre,  1  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  at  a 
cost  of  7*.  6e/.,  nearly  doubled  the  produce.  I  should,  however, 
observe  that  this  large  increase  in  the  weight  of  roots  per  acre  is 
not  entirely  owing  to  the  increased  size  of  the  bulbs  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  artificial  manure  and  the  water-drill,  but  partly,  and 
in  some  instances  largely,  to  the  better  and  more  perfect  plant 
secured  thereby:  the  one  being  uniformly  even  and  regular, 
the  other  broken  and  patchy. 

In  the  following  year  I  made  a  precisely  similar  series  of  ex- 
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periments,  only  omittinp:  to  sow  any  rows  without  the  artificial 
manure.     These  I  have  also  tabulated : — 

Table  II. 


^1 
It 


When 
Sowu. 


What  Drill 
used. 


Qiumtitj  and  Description 

of  Artiflcial  Manure 

used. 


per  Acre 

forArtl. 

tidal 
Manure. 


Farm- 
yard 
Manure 
per  Acre. 


Wlicn 
Weighed. 


I'rodacc 
per  Acn*. 


Apr.  26 
Apr.  26 
Apt.  25 
Apr.  21 
Apr.  28 

i 


{Water  drlU 
Dry  drill  . 

{Water  drill 
Dry  drill . 

(Water  drUl 
Dry  drill . 

I  Water  drill 
I  Dry  drill  . 


C  li  cwt.  lAwes'  super-") 
(     phosphate  of  lime     3 


Ditto. 


(  H  cwt  Lakes'  super-") 
(     phosphate  of  lime     5 


Ditto. 


f.  d. 

11  3 

11  3 

11  a 

11  3 


C2  cwt.  Lawes'  super- ^ 
X     phosphate  of  lime     3 


iDr 


ater  drill 
Dry  drill 


Ditto. 

C  U  cwt.  lAwes'  super- 1 

X     phosphate  of  lime     3 

Ditto 

J  li  cwt.  T^Awes'  super-") 

I  i     phosphate  of  lime     3 

Ditto 


11    0 
11    3 


13  loads 
13  loud^s 

13  loads 
13  loads 

13  loads 
13  loads 

13  loads 
13  loads 

lOloaiN 
10  loads 


I  Oct.  Idi 


Oct 


,.{ 


i  at.  i3< 


tJ 


'  Oct.  1 


I  Oct.  nj 


tons,  cwt  st.lbii. 

18  S  4  II 
8  10  5  l«i 

19  3  G  12 

15  li  0  tf 

19  2  6  12 
12  15  5  10 

27  6  5  10 

16  10  0  U 

30  0  0  0 

20  13  4  8 


From  the  above  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  weight  of  roots 
per  acre  in  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  from  both  drills,  is  consider- 
ably smaller  than  in  Nos.  3  and  4.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  the  former  are  all  gravelly  soils,  and  not  exactly  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  a  heavy  crop  of  mangolds,  although  they  in- 
variably produce  a  superior  quality,  whilst  the  latter  are  cool- 
bottomed  and  deep-soiled  lands,  well  suited  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  this  crop.  These  gravelly  soils,  just  referred  to, 
are  of  a  very  different  quality  to  those  specially  named  in  the 
former  Table.  Instead  of  a  light  dusty  soil,  liable  to  blow  with 
high  westerly  gales,  they  consist  of  good  rich  loam  resting 
upon  gravel,  which  unfortunately  rises  too  near  the  surface, 
and  consequently  reduces  the  crop.  Many  of  the  remarks 
made  with  reference  to  Table  No.  1  of  a  more  general  cha- 
racter are  equally  applicable  to  No.  2,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated. It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  throughout  these 
experiments  the  quantity  of  artificial  manure  is  slightly  in- 
creased as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  minimum 
jeing  IJ  cwt.  per  acre,  and  the  maximum  2  cwt.  The  results  as 
io  the  produce  are  very  similar,  ranging  from  nearly  G  to  over  10 
tons  per  acre  in  favour  of  the  water-drill.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
3e  matter  of  surprise  that  these  experiments,  so  carefully  made 
for  two  successive  years,  should  lead  me  publicly  to  advo^ 
*ate  the  claims  of  the  water-drill  system.  Their  success  was 
..>  nnif<r^rm  and  un-arying,  and  the  results  so  eminently  satis- 
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factory,  that   I  cannot   fail    to  regard   them    as  worthy  of  an 
extended  publicity. 

In  1853  I  was  spending  a  few  days  in  North  Lincolnshire, 
and  whilst  there  witnessed  some  experiments  made  in  a  field 
of  turnips  which,  in  some  respects,  resembled  those  made  by 
myself  during  the  two  following  years  with  mangolds.  I  give 
this  case  as  it  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  tends 
to  elucidate  the  correctness  of  the  water-drill  principle  as  ap- 
plied to  a  different  crop,  and  on  a  soil  widely  varying  in  every 
respect  from  any  of  those  already  referred  to.  The  experi- 
jtient  was  made  upon  a  field  just  skirting  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds, 
forming  a  part  of  Mr.  Francis  Sowerby's  Aylesby  Farm.  The 
particulars  are  tabulated  below.  • 

Table  III. 


No.  of 
Experi- 
ment 

\\-hen 
Sown. 

WTiat  Drill 
used. 

Quantity  and  Deflcription 

of  Artificial  Manure 

used. 

Farm- 
yard 
Manure 
per  Acre. 

When 
Weighed. 

Prodnce 
per  Acre. 

L 
2. 
3. 
4. 

Jiuic  17    Water  drill 

1 
June  17    Water  drill 

June  18    Diy  drill  . 

1 
Ju'.io  24    Water  drill 

C  2  cwt.  guano,  and  2  bush.  ^ 
\     dissolved  bonea     .           ] 

2  bush,  dissolved  bones      . 

C  6bush.  bone8.and  12  bush. ) 
(     ashes    3 

2  bush,  dissolved  bones 

10  loads 
10  loads 
10  loads 
None 

Nov.  16 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  13 
Nov.  15 

tons-cwLsUbs. 
23     0    0    0 

22    15    0    0 

17  1    0    0 

18  15    0    0 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  2  bushels  of  dis- 
solved bones  sown  with  the  water-drill  produced  5  tons  14  cwts. 
more  turnips  per  acre  than  did  6  bushels  of  bones  mixed  with 
12  bushels  of  ashes,  and  sown  with  the  dry  drill,  all  other  things 
being  equal.  It  also  shows  that  2  bushels  of  dissolved  bones 
sown  with  the  water-drill,  and  without  farmyard  manure,  pro- 
duced 1  ton  14  cwt.  greater  weight  of  turnips  per  acre  than  6 
bushels  of  bones  and  12  bushels  of  ashes  with  10  loads  of  manure 
per  acre  added.  These  are  important  and  telling  facts,  but 
there  is  one  other  which  appears  even  more  remarkable  still.  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  2  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  only  gave  an  increase 
of  5  cwt.  of  turnips  per  acre,  as  shown  in  Nos.  1  and  2,  all  other 
things  being  equal.  These  turnips  were  sown  upon  ridges,  the 
manure  being  spread  down  the  rows,  and  the  guano  sown  dry 
upon  it,  were  covered  in  in  the  usual  way  with  the  plough,  and 
the  seed  was  then  drilled  with  the  application  of  the  dissolved 
hones  and  the  water.  Since  these  experiments  were  made  I 
believe  Mr.  Sowerby  has  discontinued  the  practice  of  dissolving 
the  bones  for  his  own  use,  as  it  was  attended  with  considerable 
trouble  and  inconvenience,  and  with  no  direct  practical  benefit,  as 
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was  clearly  ascertained  by  testing  these  side  by  side  with  Liawes' 
superphosphate.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  Sowerby  now  uses  this 
manure  exclusively.  Since  1855  I  have  continued  to  make  experi- 
ments similar  to  those  recorded  in  Table  No.  II.  until  the  last  two 
years.  Every  year  the  results  were  so  palpable  and  unmistakeable 
tha;t  I  considered  it  unnecessary  longer  to  weigh  the  crops.  The 
relative  proportions  have  been  uniformly  maintained,  and  the 
table  for  1855  would  almost  do  for  either  1856  or  1857,  except  that 
some  of  the  crops  during  the  latter  years  have  been  altogether 
heavier ;  but  this  has  not  altered  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
drills.  This  increase  may  perhaps  to  some  extent  be  attribu- 
table to  the  alterations  I  have  made  in  my  system  of  manuring. 
Inst^d  of  using  13  and  15  loads  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre, 
as  shown  in  Tables  I.  and  II.,  I  now  use  only  8  or  10,  but  apply 
an  increased  quantity  of  superphosphate,  my  minimum  now  being 
2  cwt.,  and  the  maximum  3  cwt.  This  year  and  last,  instead 
of  sowing  mangolds  in  one  continuous  row  with  the  old  coulters, 
I  have  used  the  drop  coulters  invented  by  Mr.  Chambers  and 
supplied  to  me  by  Messrs.  Reeves.  These  dropped  the  seeds 
in  clusters  about  every  14  inches,  leaving  the  manure  immediately 
under  them.  In  both  years  I  have  been  very  successful.  There 
are  evidently  some  advantages  in  having  a  thick  plant  of  man- 
golds when  they  first  come  up  ;  they  appear  less  liable  to  be 
injured  by  insects,  and  generally  grow  faster  and  stronger.  The 
manure  ^Iso  being  so  immediately  under  the  plant,  when  it  has 
been  properly  singled  and  thinned,  must  stimulate  a  quicker 
and  secure  a  larger  growth  of  the  bulb.  Experience  confirms 
the  correctness  of  these  theories. 

The  same  experiments  which  were  made,  as  shown  by  the 
tables,  with  mangolds  were  also  made  annually  with  coleseed, 
and  with  even  more  satisfactory  results.  In  each  field  the  trial 
was  repeated ;  and  during  the  four  years  the  increased  produce 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  water-drill  was  from  30  to  50  per 
cent.  Failure  was  of  rare  occurrence  with  the  one  drill,  but  very 
common  with  the  other.  This  crop  cannot  be  tested  by  the 
weighing  machine,  but  I  believe  I  have  not  at  all  exaggerated 
or  overstated  the  case.  Coleseed  is  a  crop  very  largely  grown 
throughout  the  whole  level  of  the  Fens,  and  is  now  commonly 
taken  as  the  fallow  crop,  which,  like  the  turnip  crop  in  other 
districts,  must  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  a  good  system  of 
alture — its  success  or  failure  almost  invariably  affecting  the 
'vhole  of  the  succeeding  rotation.  It  therefore  behoves  the  fen 
jarmer  to  give  all  diligence  and  to  exert  his  best  energies  to 
;ecure  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  crop.  Perhaps  no  agent 
las  rendered  him  such  essential  service  in  the  realisation  of  this 
m^ortant  object  as  *he  water-drill,  especially  upon  those  weak 
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and  inferior  soils  where  failure  was  frequent,  and  where  success 
was  supremely  needed  \  for  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately 
the  benefit  which  accrues  to  such  soils  from  having  a  full  and 
heavy  crop  of  coleseed,  with  some  cake  or  com  consumed  upon 
them.  The  results  upon  succeeding  crops  are  most  palpable  and 
unmistakeable. 

During  the  last  two  years  I  have  sown  all  my  oats  with  the 
water-drill.  Where  these  crops  have  been  sown  upon  land  where 
coleseed  had  just  been  eaten,  and  which  was  in  thoroughly  good 
condition,  I  have  applied  2  cwt.  per  acre  of  Lawes'  superphosphate 
of  lime,  last  year  at  a  cost  of  155.,  and  this  year,  from  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price,  at  a  cost  of  135.  6d,  In  one  or  two  instances, 
where  the  oats  were  sown  upon  wheat  stubbles,  I  have  this  year 
applied  1  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  and  1  cwt.  of  superphosphate, 
properly  mixed,  per  acre,  at  a  total  cost  of  1/.  O5.  3rf.  The 
results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory ;  and,  had  I  contemplated 
writing  this  paper,  I  would  have  made  some  careful  experi- 
ments to  show  the  precise  amount  of  benefit  derived  by  this 
crop  from  the  use  of  the  water-drill.  But  although  I  have 
failed  to  do  this,  I  can  nevertheless  record  my  convictions, 
arrived  at  by  a  most  vigilant  attention  to  the  crops  whilst  grow- 
ing, and  to  their  appearance  at  the  time  of  harvest.  With  the 
oat  crop  my  experiments  were  somewhat  different  from  those 
made  with  the  green  crops,  my  object  being  rather  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  super- 
phosphate applied  in  a  liquid  form  by  the  water-drill,  than 
to  test  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  drills.  I  therefore 
in  every  field — as  near  the  middle  of  it  as  I  could— left  one 
width  of  the  drill  without  any  manure.  These  six  rows  I  con- 
tinued to  notice  at  different  intervals  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  summer.  When  they  first  came  up  only  a  slight  difference 
was  perceptible,  but  as  they  commenced  growing  the  difference 
became  more  distinct,  until  they  reached  the  "  weaning  tim€i," 
when  those  without  manure  assumed  a  weak  and  sickly  appear- 
ance, whilst  the  others  were  scarcely  checked  in  their  growth, 
and  where  the  land  was  free  from  wireworms  made  rapid  and 
surprising  progress,  which  made  the  unhealthiness  of  the  six 
rows  increasingly  visible.  For  my  own  information,  and  to  aid 
me  in  deciding  upon  my  future  course  with  reference  to  the 
growth  of  oats,  I  attempted  at  harvest  to  estimate  the  difference 
in  the  produce  of  the  crop,  which  I  placed  at  3  quarters  per  acre 
in  two  or  three  different  cases.  My  readers  wUl  be  prepared, 
therefore,  to  receive  the  statement  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
continue  the  use  of  the  water-drill  and  superphosphate  for  this 
crop.     I   may  here  remark  that  three  of  these  fields,  of  14  acres. 
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16  acres,  and  20  acres  respectively,  were  lands  which,  previously 
to  the  introduction  of  the  water-drill,  would  scarcely  grow  oats 
at  all,  and  consequently  they  were  seldom  or  never  sown.  On 
two  or  three  different  occasions  when  I  had  made  the  attempt 
a  crop  of  about  5  quarters  per  acre  was  the  result;  whereas  this 
year,  with  the  water-drill,  I  believe  I  have,  in  two  out  of  the  three 
fields  just  named,  from  8  to  9  quarters  per  acre.  These  fields 
consist  of  a  light  and  rather  dusty  soil,  with  the  gravel  near  the 
surface,  and  in  dry  seasons  grow  a  very  small  bulk  of  straw. 
The  water-drill  meets  this  difficulty.  On  these  soils  it  has 
enabled  me  to  change  my  rotation,  and  to  adopt  a  five-course  shift 
of  coleseed,  oats,  wheat,  seeds,  wheat ;  whereas  formerly  I  could 
only  grow  wheat  after  the  coleseed,  and  was  consequently  driven 
to  fallow  every  four  years  upon  land  which  did  not  otherwise 
need  it,  and  was  also  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  and  loss 
occasioned  by  being  compelled  to  eat  off  ail  my  coleseed  before 
the  end  of  October — wheat  on  these  soils  universally  failing  if 
sown  later. 

I  now  grow  my  coleseed  and  oat  crops  on  these  lands  excla« 
sively  with  the  water-drill  and  artificial  manure,  reserving  the 
whole  of  the  farmyard  manure  for  the  wheat  crops,  and  the 
system  appears  to  succeed  well.  I  should  observe  that  in 
feeding  off  these  coleseeds  I  always  give  the  sheep  either  linseed 
or  cotton-seed  cake,  or  some  kind  of  com. 

This  year  I  have  sown  24  acres  of  peas  with  the  water-drill ; 
and  from  the  growth  of  the  crop  through  all  its  stages  infer  that 
it  will  be  found  practically  advantageous  to  use  it  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  crop  also. 

Last  spring  1  sowed  2  acres  of  carrots  with  the  drill,  using  6 
coulters  and  putting  on  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate  per  acre.  The 
crop  was  an  excellent  one,  estimated  by  competent  judges  at  over 
25  tons  per  acre,  and  I  think  fully  tliis  quantity  was  realised, 
for  I  had  50  large  loads — as  much  as  two  horses  in  a  cart  could 
pull  out  of  the  field. 

When  the  water<drill  was  first  introduced,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  early  growth  of  green  crops  was  recognized,  it  was 
thought  and  said  by  many,  that  this  excessive  growth  would  not 
be  continued,  but  that  the  manure  would  soon  become  exhausted ; 
and  that  the  plant,  when  approaching  maturity,  and  most  in 
need  of  sustenance  and  support,  would  fall  short  of  nourishment, 
ind  evince  symptoms  of  premature  decline  and  decay.  But 
in  my  own  experience  these  theories,  prompted  by  fear  and 
funded  upon  mere  surmise,  have  not  in  any  one  instance  been 
confirmed  by  fact,  A  reference  to  either  of  the  foregoing  tables 
'"ill  clearly  show    that  the  rapid  pn)grcss    made  in  the  early 
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growth  of  the  crops  was  fully  maintained  to  the  end.  Take  the  case 
in  Table  III.,  where  2  bushels  of  dissolved  bones,  without  any 
kind  or  form  of  manure,  sown  with  the  water-drill,  yielded  a 
lieavier  crop  of  turnips  than  10  loads  of  farmyard  manure,  6 
bushels  of  bones,  and  12  bushels  of  ashes,  unitedly  produced. 
This  surely  must  be  conclusive  upon  this  point,  and  the  more  so 
when  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  one's  own  experience 
year  by  year. 

Why  it  is  that  such  marvellous  results,  on  some  soils  especially, 
should  accompany  the  use  of  the  water-drill  and  superphosphate 
of  lime,  belongs  rather  to  the  chemist  than  the  practical  farmer  to 
explain.  It  appears  pretty  certain,  however,  that  the  action  of 
the  water  upon  the  soluble  portions  of  the  manure  is  such  that 
healthy  food  is  made  immediately  available  to  the  plant,  whilst 
the  less  easily  soluble  portions  are  slowly  and  gradually  decom- 
posing in  the  soil,  yielding  the  support  required  by  the  plant  as 
it  continues  to  progress,  and,  as  the  experiments  show,  not  failing 
it  until  its  full  growth  has  been  attained,  I  have  also  further 
learned  from  experience  that  the  manure  sown  in  this  liquid 
form  is  not  only  beneficial  and  influential  upon  the  early  growth 
of  plants  when  applied  to  lands  where  drought  or  a  deficiency  of 
moisture  prevails,  but  also  upon  lands  which  are  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  as  regards  moisture.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I  sowed 
lands  with  coleseed  which  were  too  wet  to  roll,  and  when  the 
horses  had  to  be  taken  out  in  consequence ;  and  yet  tlie  difference 
between  the  crops  where  the  manure  was  sown  with  the  water^rill 
and  where  applied  with  the  dry  drill  was  as  apparent  af id  as  marked 
as  in  any  other  cases  where  the  lands  were  in  a  totally  opposite  con- 
dition. One  would  scarcely  have  expected  this.  The  general 
supposition  would  have  been  that  the  moisture  contained  in  the 
soil  would  have  exerted  the  same  influence  upon  the  more  easily 
soluble  portions  of  the  manure  as  did  the  water  applied  to  it  in 
the  cistern  of  the  drill,  and  that  therefore  the  crop  would  have 
been  equally  vigorous  and  healthy  where  the  manure  was  sown 
ilry  as  where  sown  in  a  liquid  form.  But  the  result  proved 
otherwise. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  strongly  recommend  all  my  agricultural 
friends  to  give  the  water-drill  system  a  fair  and  early  trial,  test- 
ing its  merits  by  every  conceivable  experiment,  that  its  value 
may  be  fairly  estimated  ;  and  I  doubt  not  many  will  then  be  able 
to  record  as  great  success  and  as  satisfactory  results  as  I  have 
<lone. 

Ayleshy  House^  Chatteris, 


XX. — Oi    ^'.«    C: ''>.i' ■:?>::  i   </  .^.yhum   Sz^xhfTr^zrrm,   'S-Ptffa 

^'^.-::/.-.5:?-. 
T.'fP:  'i /.".i-.  ^'Lor.  of  the  Non'i  C:.irii  saz^r-cazie.  s-;r^^roi  mccc»- 
::.r-r.'.  ''.•/.'. -5  -vrr.^r^*.  js  .  :Lr  5jr::>  sicre  of  :h^  Fr^Jicii^  -.^^d 
>.v:   ri'trJt/'Vr'i   rr.j''.:.  ^v.en'.i-.n,      D-rinz   tLe  p^:  s^As^ra  :t  zm 

T  .!^  Ti':--*-  jTirnifiiiceo  J5  p.ari:  appeirs  to  be  c.i':i*m"ai  -awi_' 
in  .s':Vfr:-il  [iir'.s  of  XorV:^  A:r.f:rica.  wr.ere  i:  l^  s.:!r^i  :*?*]  res,::! 
u'.Vrrrion  ort  arrount  o!  th^:  5.:::^r  wLic.  it  conuins,  and  Ilk'fwiii 
on  arro'jri*.  of  ivs  a/iap'.ation  Vj  t'.e  diadllatioQ  of  spiri:  az>:  cbe 
[irfpJira*i';ii  of  ff:rm^:nV:'i  li^jjors.  h  is  a  beaatif-i-Iojkiac 
j:'r;iS'»,  r'-ieiTibiin^  in  appf-irance  Indian  corn.  In  favoormfc-i* 
clirnriV:^  it  rornfrs  to  if.at-ri'v  in  a  s in 2:!^  season,  and  reach*!  1 
hftiff  t  of  from  12  to  I»^>  fef.'f.  Sor^-ium  sugar,  w;,en  reined,  b 
jrjfrn'iral  in  f  ornp^-zsition  and  quality  uitli  cane-sg^^ar.  Sjr^^imB 
STirt  •.;zra*urn  is  rf;coifimfrnrJ^:rl  r}.iefly  as  a  new  material  tor  ua 
rn;iri  .far.turc  of  su^ar,  ;in'i  likewise  as  a  nutritious  and  faUeiUDg 
food  for  i.orsfrs  and  faille. 

T'..*:  .vjrrrhiirn  wKich  was  used  for  analysis  was  grown  on  tbe 
K/iWil  Affrirultural  CoUefre  Farm.  Ttit  seed  was  drilled  oa  tike 
K^tri  of  May,  in  rows  14  inclif-s  apart,  and  at  a  depth  uf  abnatS 
inf  lies.  It  rarne  u]>  well  and  evenly*  The  plants  appeared  to 
j^row  vi^'f)rously  tfiroujrliout  the  summer,  and  reached  a  height  ol 
ahorjt  5  feet  by  the  lx'j:innin<r  of  October,  A  patth  of  abort 
i-arre  furnished  a  gor»rl  deal  of  green  food  to  cattlej  whidl 
serified  not  to  relish  it  at  first,  but  towards  the  end  of  Septembff 
*^r*:w  very  fond  of  it.  The  soil  on  which  the  scir^hum 
;^roun  was  in  {rood  condition,  of  moderate  deptii,  and  like  l_ 
soils  in  our  neighbour  hood,  contains  a  good  deal  of  lime  I 
<:lay,  and  scarcely  any  sand.  The  precedinn;'  crop  was 
As  this  crop  had  been  heavily  manured,  no  farmyard  ill 
j)ut  on  the  land  this  season,  nor  was  any  oilier  manure  emr 
(;x(!ept  some  ashes  from  burnings  of  roadiide 
clippings  of  hedgerows. 

The    sorghum    was    submitted    ♦*>  apalysii 
periods,   namely,  on   the  23rd 
September,  l«o9. 

Composition  of , 

Ifafer,— At    this    ' 
The  stalks  consisted 
entirely  untwisted. 

As  there  was  a 
was  necessary  to 
blotting  paper, 
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Deprived  in  this  way  of  all  accidental  water,  1000  grains  of 
the  finely  cut  plant  left,  on  drying  in  the  water*bath,  148  grains 
of  dry  matter*  The  plants  consequently  contained  85  20  per 
cent,  of  water. 

In  a  second  determination,  85*15  per  cent,  of  water  was  found. 

The  mean  of  the  two  water  determinations  is  85*17. 

Ash. — 18'61  grains  of  perfectly  dry  substance  gave  1*41  grains 
of  ash,  or  100  grains  contained  7'57  grains  of  ash.  In  the 
natural  state  the  plants  thus  contained  112  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Protein  Compounds. — Burned  with  soda-lime,  the  dried  sub- 
stance was  found  to  contain  2*75  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  which  is 
equal  to  171 8  per  cent,  of  protein  compounds.  In  a  second 
nitrogen  combustion,  2*78  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  was  obtained, 
which  is  equal  to  17*37  per  cent,  of  protein  compounds.  The 
mean  of  these  two  nitrogen  determinations  is  2*76  per  cent., 
equal  to  17*27  per  cent  of  protein  compounds.  In  the  natural 
state  sorghum  contained,  according  to  the  first  determination, 
•407  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  2*544  per  cent,  of  protein 
compounds ;  and  *412  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  2*575  per 
cent,  of  protein  compounds,  according  to  the  second  deter- 
mination. 

According  to  these  determinations,  the  general  composition 
of  the  sorghum  on  the  23rd  of  August  may  be  represented  as 
follows  : — 


!         First 
Experiment 

Second 
Experiment 

Average. 

Water 

Nitrogenized  organic  matters  (so  called  1 

flesh-forming  matters) j 

Sabsuuices  free  from  nitrogen,  and  fitted 

fof  the  sapport  of  animal  heat  and  the  > 
i^i«p^mtk»iiof&t 

■IHBh^C''^) 

85-200 
2-544 

11-136 
1-120 

85-150 
2-675 

11-155 
1*120 

85-175 
2-55» 

11-146 
1-120 

^i^. 

100-000        lOO'OOO 

100-000 

a,  dried  at  212°  F. :— 


^ 


^*^; 


\X  and  fat- 


/ 


Flrat 
Experiment 


Second 
Es^riment 


17-18 

75-25 

7-57 

100-00 


17-37 

75-06 

7-57 

100-00 


ATerage. 


17-27 

75- 16 

7-57 

100  00 
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I  have  likewise  made  a  complete  proximate  analysis  of  the 
sorghum ;  and,  with  a  few  modifications,  followed  the  process 
which  will  be  found  described  in  detail  in  my  Paper  on 
the  Composition  of  Parsnips  and  Belgian  Carrots.  (See  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  vol.  ziii.,  part  iL) 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  the  detailed  proxi- 
mate analysis  of  the  sorghum  : — 

Detailed  PtvximUe  Composition  of  Sorghum  Saccharatitm  on  the  2drd  of 

Aiigust, 

In  Natural  Dried  a 

State.      ,'  212«. 

Water 85-17 

»rAlbumen       -36  2-42 

\  Other  soluble  protein  compounds       ..      ..  '90  6'06 

Mucilage,  pectin,  and  digestible  fibre        ..  6*63  44*71 

Soluble  mineral  matters      '81  5*46 

t  Insoluble  protein  compounds      1*25  8*43 

Indigestible  woody  fibre  (cellular)     ..      ..  4*57  SO-Sl 

Insoluble  mineral  matters '31  2*09 

100*00  100-00 

^ContaiDing  nitrogen *21  1*71 

fContaining  nitrogen *20  1*35 

Total  quantity  of  nitrogen       '41  2*76 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sorghum  contained  a  good  deal  of 
nitrogenized  matter  at  the  time  when  the  analysis  was  made, 
but  no  sugar  whatever. 

The  taste  of  the  plants  on  the  23rd  of  August  was  anything 
but  sweet.  I  did  not  expect,  therefore,  to  find  much  sugar,  but 
I  was  unprepared  to  meet  with  a  total  absence  of  sugar.  In 
order  to  verify  this  fact,  I  caused  a  direct  sugar-determination  to 
be  made  in  a  fresh  and  large  quantity  of  the  whole  plant,  but 
was  unable  to  detect  any  appreciable  quantity  of  sugar. 

Horses  and  cattle  to  whom  the  plaojts  were  given,  at  first  re- 
fused them  altogether,  and  after  some  time  partook  only  sparingly 
of  this  food.     They  evidently  did  not  relish  it. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  sorghum  was  quite 
unripe  by  the  end  of  August,  and  was  unfit  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  the  plants  contained  no  sugar 
it  that  time.  Last  summer  was  unusually  hot,  but,  notwith- 
standing, the  plants  were  quite  unfit  for  feeding  by  the  end  of 
August. 

Fortunately,  the  last  week  in  August  and  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember were  warm ;  the  plants  therefore  continued  to  grow 
^-•<3;orously,  and  formed  perfect  stems,  which  to  the  taste  were 
<*cry  sweet  when  exammed  on  the  26th  of  September. 
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Composition  of  Sorghum  on  the  26th  of  September. 

The  plants  were  cut  about  4  inches  above  the  ground.  The 
analysis  was  made  with  the  whole  plant. 

a.  General  ComposUion, 

Jn  Nutuna  Dried  at 

State.  212". 

Water 81-80 

Soluble  organic  matter        ..*      8-16  44*83 

Soluble  mineral  matter        . ; " -74  4*07 

Insoluble  orpnic  matter     9*07  49*83 

Insoluble  mmeral  matter -23  1*27 

100-00  100-00 

b.  Detailed  Proximate  Composition  of  Sorghtnn  SaccJiaratum.  September 

2m,  1859. 

In  Natural  Dried  at     . 

State.  2     21 2-. 

"  Water 81*80 

*|  Albumen       *37  2*03 

t Other  soluble  protein  compounds       ..      ..  1*16  6*36 

Sugar 5*85  32-15 

Wax  and  fatty  matter        2*55  14*01 

Mucilage,  pectin,  and  digestible  fibre         ..  2*59  14*26 

Soluble  mineral  matters      *74  4*06 

flnsoluble  protein  com|)ound8      -66  3*62 

Indigestible  woody  fibre  (cellular)      ..      ..  4*05  22*25 

Insoluble  mineral  matters *23  1*26 

100*00  100-00 

•Cont^ning  nitrogen *  245  1  •  34 

tContaining  nitrogen •106  '58 

Total  quantity  of  nitrogen       -SSI  1«9*2 

The  sorghum  contained,  it  will  be  noticed,  nearly  6  per  cent, 
of  sugar  on  the  26th  of  September.  Cattle  supplied  with  this 
grass  at  that  time  greedily  ate  it,  and,  to  all  appearance,  did  well 
upon  it. 

The  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  whole  plant  is  about  the  same 
as  that  in  carrots. 

On  examining  the  stumps  which  were  left  in  the  ground,  they 
were  found  much  sweeter  than  the  upper  part  of  the  stems.  The 
difference  in  the  taste  was  so  marked,  that  I  had  made  two  direct 
sugar-determinations  by  the  fermentation  process. 

The  first  determination  was  made  in  the  stems  cut  about  2 
inches  from  the  ground.     It  gave  7*65  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

The  second  was  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stems,  cut  about 
12  inches  from  the  ground.  It  yielded  3*60  per  cent,  of  sugar, 
or  not  quite  half  the  quantity  which  was  found  in  the  lower  part. 

At  the  same  time  I  determined  the  amount  of  crude  fibre  (the 
part,  insoluble  in  water)  in  both  cases,  and  found  in  the  lower 
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part  of  stems  6 '50  per  cent,  of  crude  fibre,  and  in  the  upper  part 
13'01  per  cent. 
We  have  thus — 

Proportion  of  Sugar  and  Crude  Fibre. 


In  Stems  cut 

In  Stems  cat 

2  Inches 

12lDcbe8 

above  ground. 

above  grouiid. 

Percentage  of  sugar  . . 

..       7-65 

3-60 

„           crude  fibre.. 

..       6-50 

13-01 

This  distribution  of  sugar  and  fibre  in  the  stems  of  sorghum 
is  interesting:  in  a  physiological  point  of  view.  Whilst  speaking 
of  the  distribution  of  sugar  in  sorghum,  I  may  state  that  Pro- 
fessor Buckman  observed  last  September  that,  whilst  the  principal 
or  main  stem  was  quite  sweet,  the  stolons  or  side  shoots  were 
still  bitter.  It  would  thus  appear  that  this  grass  does  not  ripen 
together ;  the  central  or  oldest  stem  is  perfect  before  the  lateral 
shoots.  Fearing  the  central  stems  might  get  so  hard  and  woody 
as  to  become  useless  as  a  cattle- food  if  left  in  the  ground  untu 
sufficient  sugar  is  developed  in  the  lateral  shoots.  Professor 
Buckman  recommends  that  the  central  stems  should  be  cut  down 
first ;  the  lateral  shoots  will  then  make  rapid  growth  and 
gradually  become  sweet.  By  this  simple  expedient,  the  full 
benefits  from  the  whole  of  the  crop  may  be  secured. 

A  comparison  of  the  analysis  made  in  August  with  that  made 
in  September  will  show  several  matters  of  interest.  I  notice 
some  of  the  more  striking  ones. 

1.  In  August  the  sorghum  was  much  more  watery  than  in 
September.  In  the  former  month  it  contained,  in  round  num- 
bers, 85  per  cent,  of  water  ;  in  the  latter  only  81 J  per  cent. 

2.  Whilst  there  was  a  total  absence  of  sugar  in  August,  the 
whole  plant  contained  nearly  6  per  cent,  in  September  in  its 
natural  state,  or  32  per  cent,  when  dry. 

3.  Instead  of  sugar,  the  sorghum  contained  in  August  chiefly 
mucilage  and  pectin,  which  constituents  disappeared  to  a  great 
extent  in  September,  and  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  sugar. 

4.  The  amount  of  woody  fibre  is  less  in  the  more  matured 
grass  than  in  the  unripe  plants  analysed  in  August. 

5.  The  unripe  plants  contain  more  mineral  matter  than  the 
S^rass  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  ripeness. 

6.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  to  observe  the  larger 

inount  of  nitrogen  in  the  immature  grass.    In  the  grass  analysed 

n  August  there  is  '41  of  nitrogen,  notwithstanding  the  larger 

amount  of  water ;  whilst  in  the  plants  analysed  in  September^ 

f^d  containing  about  3J  per  cent,  less  water,  only  '35  of  nitrogen 
«as  found.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  insoluble 
»ro*eir>  compoundi*  is  conp'^'^^rably  climinished  in  the  September 
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produce.  The  differences  in  the  relative  proportion  of  nitrogen 
in  the  grass  analysed  at  the  two  periods  appear  particularly 
striking,  if  the  compositions  of  the  dried  substances  are  compared 
with  each  other.  It  will  then  be  found  that  there  is  nearly  1  per 
cent,  less  nitrogen  in  the  plants  analysed  in  September  than  in 
the  grass  analysed  in  August. 

We  have  here  presented  to  us  a  fresh  proof  that  the  nutritive 
value  of  food  of  the  same  kind  is  not  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  which  it  contains,  but  rather  by  the  proportion  of  sugar. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  all  green  food,  and 
likewise  turnips  and  other  roots,  are  immature,  and  more  or  less 
unfit  for  feeding,  when  they  are  rich  in  nitrogen.  Fully  ripe 
and  very  nutritious  roots  and  grass  always  contain  less  nitrogen 
than  the  same  food  in  an  immature  state,  or  than  food  of  indif- 
ferent feeding  qualities. 

A  single  year  s  trial  of  course  does  not  entitle  me  to  judge  of 
the  agricultural  merits  of  the  sorghum  saccharatum  ;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  climate  in  most  parts  of  England  is 
opposed  to  its  growth  in  anything  like  full  perfection.  Last 
season  we  had  a  fine  and  warm  summer ;  notwithstanding  which, 
neither  the  field  crop  nor  an  experimental  plot  in  the  botanical 
garden  came  to  full  maturity.  They  scarcely  reached  5  feet  in 
height,  which  is  very  much  lower  than  the  height  which  this 
grass  is  reported  to  reach  in  America.  I  notice  in  a  communi- 
cation of  Dr.  Gossman  of  Philadelphia  that  in  America  the 
sorghum  reaches  a  height  of  12  to  16  feet,  and  that  it  furnishes 
70  to  75  per  cent,  of  juice,  from  which  Dr.  Gossman  obtained  6 
to  7  per  cent,  of  good  crystallized  sugar,  besides  a  quantity  of 
molasses.  It  appears  to  me  more  than  doubtful  that  the  sor- 
ghum will  grow  to  this  height  in  many  parts  of  England ;  nor 
do  I  think  the  cultivation  of  sorghum  in  England  will  be  remu- 
nerative in  furnishing  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  or  the  distillation  of  spirits.  However,  repeated  trials  are 
needed  before  we  can  finally  pronounce  on  the  value  of  sorghum 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  or  on  its  merits  as  a  feeding  stuff. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  give  this  new 
grass  a  trial  next  season,  I  append  the  following  remarks  on  its 
culture  by  Professor  Buckman,  who  says : — 

"  Tlie  seed  was  obtained  from  Messrs.  Sutton,  Reading,  and  sown  in  the 
beginninor  of  May.  The  distance  apart  was  20  inches  ;  depth  (at  which  seed 
was  sown),  not  more  than  3  inches.  It  came  up  soon,  and  for  the  first 
month  did  not  at  all  promise  the  fine  aspect  it  afterwards  showed ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  warm  niglits  came  it  made  rapid  growth,  and  we  were  thus  led  to 
infer  that  too  early  sowing  is  by  no  means  a  saving  of  time,  though  we  are  not 
quite  sure  whether  getting  strong  plants  early,  by  germinating  in  a  hothouse 
or  under  glass  with  artificial  heat,  and  gradually  exposing  them  to  harden 
before  transplanting,  would  not  be  advisable,  especially  where  the  growth  of 
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holcus  is  attempted  in  cold,  exposed,  or  latc-gro\vin<];  situatious ;  and,  in  tbi^ 
case,  of  course  the  o})eration  of  transplantation  siiould  be  done  in  wet  weather, 
tlie  saving  of  seed,  and  the  ensuring  of  a  well-regulated  equidistant  plant, 
being  taken  as  no  bad  equivalent  for  the  extra  labour  and  expense.  In  this 
case  the  crop  was  hoed,  but  this  is  a  delicate  operation  with  the  soi^hnm,  as  it 
sends  out  {Adventitious  roots  from  the  joint  immediately  above  the  ground, 
which  dip  into  the  soil,  and,  if  not  interfered  with,  aid  immensely  in  forward- 
ing  the  growth  and  developmemt  of  the  plant.  Hoeing,  then,  before  this 
process  commences  encourages  it,  but  hy  no  means  can  it  be  properly  dent 
when  this  is  in  progress.  When,  however,  the  new  roots  are  fully  established, 
a  careful  stirring  of  the  ground  between  the  rows  (not  between  the  individual 
plants)  appears  very  much  to  facilitate  a  larger  and,  what  is  more  important,  a 
cjuicker  growth." 

Royal  Agricultural  College^  CIreiwaster, 
Dec.  1859. 


The  foregoing  article  by  Dr.  Voelcker  contains  some  curious 
and  instructive  facts.  That  the  specimens  of  sorghum  examined 
by  him  should  have  contained  no  sugar  at  the  end  of  August, 
and  up  to  that  time  should  have  been  unpalatable  to  horses  and 
cattle,  are  circumstances  which  not  only  have  an  important 
hearing  on  the  probable  value  of  the  sorghum  as  a  fodder  plant 
in  this  climate,  but  they  show  what  great  changes  may  take 
place  in  a  growing  plant  without  any  external  difference  being 
perceptible.  This  clue  if  properly  followed  up  is  very  likely  to 
lead  to  tlie  right  explanation  of  many  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  experience  of  practical  men  as  to  the  value  of  any  par- 
ticular root  or  plant  as  food  for  stock,  and  it  appears  to  mc 
liighly  desirable  that  an  extensive  scries  of  observations  should 
be  made  on  the  changes  which  take  place  from  time  to  time  in 
the  constituents  of  our  root  and  fodder  crops  during  their  whole 
period  of  growth,  but  especially  at  the  time  of  their  approach 
towards  maturity.  The  inquiry  whether  any  material  alteration 
takes  place  either  for  better  or  worse  in  the  juices  or  tissues  of  a 
swede  or  a  mangold  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  or  shortly  before  or 
after  that  time,  or  whether  our  natural  or  artificial  grasses  vary 
much  in  their  composition  and  consequent  value  during  the 
successive  months  of  spring  and  summer,  involves  questions  of 
first-rate  interest  to  the  farmer,  and  might  materially  assist  him 
in  fixing  tlie  time  for  mowing  his  meadows  or  storing  his  roots, 
f  may  perhaps  be  considered  over  sanguine  for  seeking  to  connect 

'^'th  such  an  investigation  questions  of  a  still  more  extensive 
character,  but  it  certainly  appears  to  me  probable  that  a  suffici- 
ently extended  scientific  inquiry  of  the  kind  above  named  would 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  whole  question  of  manures,  and 

^leir  effect  on  the  composition  as  well  as  the  growth  of  plants, 
'^ut  whe^hc  these  ultimate  results  be  realised  or  not,  the  direct 
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and  immediate  objects  to  be  obtained  bj  such  an  examination  of 
our  cultivated  crops  are  so  full  of  interest  that  I  venture  to 
express  the  hope  that  Dr.  Voelcker  will  closely  follow  up  what 
he  has  so  hopefully  inaugurated  in  the  short  paper  before  us. 

One  point  in  Dr.  Voelcker's  trial  of  the  sorghum  requires 
special  attention  on  the  part  of  future  experimenters,  viz.  the 
period  at  wliich  the  plant  begins  to  be  palatable  to  live  stock. 
A  small  plot  of  it  $own  here  (West  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  last 
April  in  a  well-sheltered  garden  grew  vigorously  and  produced  a 
large  amount  of  both  leaves  and  stems,  the  latter  fully  six  feet 
high  ;  both  were  greedily  eaten  by  horses  and  cattle  as  early  as 
the  month  of  July,  and  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  October, 
when  it  was  cut  down  by  frost.  No  special  manure  was  applied 
to  this  plot,  but  the  land  was  in  the  high  condition  which  is  usual 
in  the  case  of  garden  ground. 

From  the  late  period  at  which  its  growth  commences,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  sorghum  will  be  able  to  compete  with  our 
clovers,  &c.,  as  a  general  crop  for  soiling,  but  two  points  are 
already  ascertained  beyond  doubt,  viz.,  that  a  small  piece  of 
land  devoted  to  this  plant  will  raise  a  large  amount  of  produce, 
and  that  at  a  certain  period  (to  be  hereafter  ascertained)  this 
produce  acquires  considerable  feeding  value. 

If  it  should  be  generally  found  to  be  as  palatable  to  stock  in 
July,  as  it  was  here,  it  will  be  very  useful  for  soiling  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September;  if,  however,  like  Dr. 
Voelcker's,  it  should  in  most  cases  be  unfit  for  cattle  food  until 
late  in  September,  it  would  still  be  worth  while  to  try  whether  it 
might  not  be  made  into  valuable  hay,  either  by  cutting  it  in 
autumn  when  the  saccharine  matter  was  fully  developed,  or  by 
cutting  earlier  and  stacking  it  sufficiently  green  to  induce  con- 
siderable fermentation  in  the  stack.  The  sorghum  is  naturally  a 
plant  of  rapid  growth,  and  it  is  possible  that  heavy  doses  of 
^uano  or  other  highly  concentrated  manure  might  force  on  its 
growth  sufficiently  to  obtain  not  only  a  greater  weight  of  produce 
but  earlier  maturity.  At  all  events  those  stockmasters  who,  like 
myself,  often  experience  a  lack  of  material  for  soiling  for  a  few 
weeks  after  harvest,  would  do  well  to  try  experiments  on  a 
limited  scale  with  the  sorghum,  which  i^  evidently  a  plant  of 
^r^at  capabilities. 

H.  S.  Thompson, 
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XXI. — Experiments  with  different  Top-Dressings  upon  Wheat 
By  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker. 

There  is  no  lack  of  experiments  made  with  guano,  nitrate  of 
soda,  soot,  shoddy,  gas-water,  and  other  nitrogenized  substances, 
which  are  occasionally  used  as  top-dressings  upon  wheat.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  all  these  manures  may  be  used,  with 
more  or  less  advantage,  for  the  wheat-crop ;  and  that,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  the  more  effective  the  more  nitrogen  they 
contain.  Thus  Peruvian  guano  or  nitrate  of  soda,  which  are  both 
very  rich  in  nitrogen,  are  justly  considered  more  powerful  wheat- 
manures  than  soot  or  shoddy — two  materials  much  poorer  in  this 
element.  Whilst  I  consider  the  relative  proportions  of  nitrogen 
in  different  fertilizers,  intended  to  be  used  for  wheat  or  other 
cereal  crops,  to  be  an  important  element  in  estimating  the  com- 
parative commercial  and  agricultural  value  of  artificial  manures, 
such  as  Peruvian  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  form  or  state  of  combination  in  which 
the  nitrogen  is  contained  in  the  manure  materially  affects  its 
efficacy.  Any  one  who  has  tried  side  by  side  nitrate  of  soda, 
Peruvian  guano,  and  shoddy,  must  have  felt  surprised  at  the 
different  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  the  effects  of  these  three 
fertilizers  are  rendered  perceptible  in  the  field.  I  have  noticed 
more  than  once  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  effects 
of  nitrate  of  soda  became  visible  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
days  in  the  darker  green  colour  and  more  luxuriant  appearance 
of  the  young  wheat,  whilst  it  took  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  case 
of  guano  to  produce  a  similar  effect.  On  wheat  dressed  with 
shoddy  no  apparent  effect  was  produced  even  after  the  lapse  oi 
four  or  six  weeks.  So  slow  is  the  action  of  the  latter  that  a 
superficial  observer  might  well  doubt  the  efficacy  of  shoddy  as  a 
wheat-manure,  for  it  often  produces  no  visible  improvement  in 
the  wheat^crop,  and  it  is  only  after  threshing  out  the  com  that  it 
can  be  ascertained  that  shoddy  has  had  some  effect  upon  the 
yield  of  com.  These  examples  appear  to  indicate  that  nitrogen 
in  the  shape  of  nitric  acid  has  a  different  practical  value  from 
that  which  it  possesses  in  the  shape  of  ammonia,  and  that  it  has 
again  another  value  in  the  form  of  nitrogenized  organic  matter. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  our  knowledge  of  the  comparative 
piificacy  of  nitrogen,  in  its  various  states  of  combination,  is 
*ixireme\y  limited,  inasmuch  as  we  scarcely  possess  any  suffi- 
ciently accurate  and  trustworthy  comparative  field  experiments 
which  are  calculated  to  throw  light  on  this  subject.  As  yet  the 
«ure  foundation  on  which  an  explicit  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
iierits  of  nitrogen — in  the  shape  of  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  or  or- 
orani^  patter — can  b*»  qiv**n.  \?  ?»ltogether  wanting.    It  is  true  the 
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experience  of  practical  men  affords  certain  useful  indications  to 
the  scientific  observer,  but  nothing  more.  In  the  absence  of 
clear,  unmistakeable,  and  sufficiently  extensive  practical  evidence, 
no  definite  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  so  frequently 
addressed  to  the  agricultural  chemist,  Shall  I  apply  nitrate  of 
soda  or  guano  upon  my  wheat? 

We  do  not  know,  even  in  a  general  way,  the  comparative 
efficacy  of  nitrates  and  of  ammoniacal  manures :  how  is  it 
possible,  I  would  ask,  to  answer  such  a  question  in  a  particular 
instance  ?  The  importance  of  this  question  will  be  admitted  by 
every  one,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  price  of  com  is  low,  and 
that  of  Peruvian  guano  high.  Extensive  deposits  of  nitrates  of 
jiotasli  and  soda  are  more  likely  to  be  discovered  when  diligent 
search  is  made  after  them  than  new  and  extensive  deposits  of 
guano  equal  to,  or  approaching  in  efficacy,  Peruvian.  Apart 
from  the  theoretical  aspect,  the  question  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of  nitric  acid  or  ammonia  is  of  great 
practical  interest.  Fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  I  have  undertaken,  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  a  series  of  field  experiments 
with  top-dressings  upon  wheat,  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
laying  before  the  members  of  the  Society  the  results  of  a  series 
of  experiments  made  last  season  (1859).  Similar  experiments  I 
hope  to  continue  from  year  to  year  ;  for  the  longer  I  am  engaged 
in  carrying  out  experimental  trials  in  the  field,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  the  experience  derived  from  one,  two,  or  three 
years'  experimenting  in  the  field  is  alike  inadequate  to  further 
the  progress  of  scientific  agriculture,  and  to  supply  the  farmer 
with  information  from  which  he  can  derive  practical  advantage. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  an  extension  of  field  experiments 
is  imperatively  demanded.  Practical  experiments  should  be 
instituted  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  tried  on  every  descrip- 
tion of  soil,  and  under  the  most  varied  conditions.  They  should 
be  conceived  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  carried  out  with  that 
accuracy  and  love  of  truth  which  ought,  and  generally  does,  cha- 
racterize the  labours  of  the  student  of  natural  science.  Mere 
random  trials,  made  without  plan  or  definite  object  in  view,  are 
only  calculated  to  lead  astray,  and  thus  do  more  harm  than  good*. 
Unfortunately,  success  in  a  field  experiment  cannot  be  always 
secured :  the  disturbing  influences  which  spoil  the  result  are 
numerous  and  frequently  uncontrollable ;  and,  as  the  labour, 
anxiety,  and  expense  which  attend  field  experiments  are  very 
great,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  many  agriculturists  will 
engage  in  this  work.  After  having  gone  to  the  trouble  of  pre- 
paring and  measuring  out  the  land,  selecting  the  seed,  procuring 
and  weighing  out  the  various  fertilizers  intended  for  trial,  after 
having  them  analysed  and  taken  notes  from  day  to  day  of  the 
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progress  of  the  experimental  plots,  it  is  a  sore  trial  for  the  ex- 
perimentalist to  have  to  report,  ^'  Results  vitiated  by  the  ravages 
of  the  black  caterpillar."  Indeed  any  one  who  is  not  prepared 
to  meet  with  more  disappointment  than  success,  will  be  wise 
to  desist  from  trying  his  hand  at  field  experiments.  I  am  led  to 
make  this  remark  because  only  the  season  before  last  my  experi- 
ments upon  swedes  were  entirely  spoiled  by  the  black  grub. 
Again  last  season  I  instituted  an  extensive  series  of  experiments 
with  top-dressings  upon  barley,  and,  after  having  incurred  con- 
siderable expense  and  taken  much  trouble,  all  that  I  can  report 
is,  "  Results  vitiated  by  the  ravages  of  the  wire-worm." 

My  experiments  upon  the  wheat-crop,  I  am  happy  to  say,  were 
unusually  successful.  No  hail,  drought,  mildew,  or  rust,  inter- 
fered with  the  success  of  the  trials.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  good  and  most  equal  plant  on  a  perfecdy  level  and  uniform 
field  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  farm.  The  day  on  which 
the  top-dressings  were  applied  was  calm  and  cloudy  ;  a  moderate 
rain  that  fell  on  the  next  day  washed  the  various  manures  into 
the  soil,  and  secured  at  once  their  uniform  distribution.  The 
season,  on  the  whole,  was  favourable  to  wheat,  the  weather  at 
harvest  time  was  unusually  splendid,  and  on  none  of  the  experi- 
mental plots  was  the  crop  laid  in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  field  on  which  the  experiments  were  tried  is  perfectly  level, 
and  throughout  of  uniform  depth.  Its  extent  is  about  20  acres ; 
and  last  season  the  whole  was  in  wheat  after  seeds ;  2  acres 
covered  with  a  very  equal  plant  were  measured  out  for  the  expe- 
riments and  carefully  divided  into  8  parts  of  equal  length  and 
breadth.  Each  experimental  plot  thus  occupied  the  space  of 
^  acre.  The  2  acres  under  experiment  were  surrounded  by  a 
considerable  breadth  of  the  general  wheat-crop,  except  on  one 
side.  Although  the  headland,  and  a  portion  of  the  rest  of  the 
land,  separated  on  that  side  the  experimental  plots  from  the  ad- 
joining hedge,  it  was  considered  prudent  to  reject  the  \  acre  next 
to  the  hedge.  Seven  plots  of  \  acre  each  in  extent  thus  were  left 
These  plots  were  manured  as  follows  : — 

To  Plot  I,  was  applied  70  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano ;  or  at  the  rate  of  2\  cwt. 

]ier  acre. 
*    „        II.  „  49 lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda;  or  at  the  rate  of  If  cwt. 

])er  acre. 
„      III.  „  4u  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  42  lbs.  of  common  salt ; 

or  at  the  rate  of  1^  cwt.  of  salt  and  180  lbs.  of 

nitrate  of  soda  ix;r  acre. 
„       IV.  „  1  cwt.  of  Proctor's  wheat  manure ;  or  at  the  rate  of 

4  cwt.  per  acre. 
,,        V.  „  IJ  cwt.  of  the  same  wheat  manure ;  or  at  the  rate  of 

G  cwt.  per  acre. 
Plot  VI.  was  left  nnmanured. 

To  Plot  VII.  was  applied  about  1  ton  of  chalk-marl ;  or  at  the  rate  of  al>ai* 
font   3er  acre. 
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These  quantities  of  the  different  fertilizers  were  obtained  in  eacli 
case  at  an  expense  of  1/.  12s.  6d.  per  acre,  except  the  larger  dose 
of  wheat-manure  on  Plot  V.,  the  cost  of  which  was  21,  Ss. 
per  acre.  In  this  estimation  the  actual  prices  paid  were  taken. 
Peruvian  guano,  at  the  time  of  application,  was  13/.  per  ton ; 
nitrate  of  soda,  18/.  10s,  per  ton ;  common  salt,  1/.  10s,  per  ton ; 
wheat-manure,  8/.  per  ton. 

The  price  of  the  chalk-marl  could  not  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained, and  probably  8^.  per  ton  will  be  rather  under  than  above 
the  price  at  which  it  was  procured.  The  manures  were  all  finely 
sifted  (except  the  chalk-marl),  mixed  with  about  10  times  their 
weight  of  fine  soil,  and  sown  broadcast  on  the  afternogn  of  the 
22nd  of  March,  1859. 

The  land  was  clean^  in  good  condition,  and  moist.  A  portion 
of  the  soil  from  the  experimental  field  was  submitted  to  a  me- 
chanical and  to  a  chemical  analysis.  It  yielded  the  following 
results : — 

Composition  of  ExperimerUal  Wheat-Field ;  Field  Ko^  2  of  the 
Royal  Agricidtural  College  Farm^  Cirencester, 

a.  Mechanical  Analysis, 

Moisture 4*18 

Or.i:;anic  matter  and  water  of  combination      ..  9*75 

Lime 18*63 

Clay 61-76 

Sand 6*68 

lOO-OO 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  but  little  sand  or  silica,  that  can 
be  separated  by  washing,  in  this  soil.  Notwithstanding,  the 
straw  of  the  wheat  was  very  stiff. 

b.  Chemical  Analysis, 

Moisture^  .., 4'18 

*  Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination      ..  9'75       J 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina       16*25 

Phosphoric  acid  .. "12 

Sulphate  of  lime *31 

(Containing  sulphuric  acid)      ('18) 

Carbonate  of  lime      18*63 

Magnesia '18 

Potash        '41 

Soda -11 

Insoluble  silicates  and  sand  (chiefly  clay)      ..  60*45 

100*39 

^Containing  nitrogen       *37 

Equal  to  ammonia *45 

In  the  preceding  analysis  the  phosphoric  acid  was  determioed 
by  the  molybdate  of  ammonia  process,  which  furnishes  exceed* 
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ingly  accurate  results.  The  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  foiiiid 
('12)  is  but  small ;  nor  does  this  soil  contain  much  sulphuric  add 
or  available  alkalies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rich  in  lime  and 
clay,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  much  more  productive  if  the  field 
were  deeper.  Being  rather  shallow,  the  agricultural  capabilities 
of  the  experimental  field  are  naturally  below  the  average. 

In  shallow,  stiff,  and  retentive  soils  organic  matter  accumulates 
rapidly.  Most  of  the  nitrogen  indicated  in  the  above  analysis  is 
present  in'  the  shape  of  organic  matters :  t. «.,  the  roots,  leaves, 
and  other  remains  of  the  preceding  crop.  A  small  portion  only 
of  nitrogen  occurs  in  this  soil  in  the  state  of  ready-formed 
ammonia. 

Before  stating  the  yield  of  each  experimental  plot,  I  shall 
notice  briefly  the  appearance  of  the  crop  at  different  times,  and 
give  the  analysis  of  the  manures  employed  in  the  experiments. 

Plot  I. — ^Top-dressed,  March  22nd,  with  Peruvian  guano,  at 
the  rate  of  2j^  cwts.  per  acre,  cost,  1/.  125.  6(/.  per  acre. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  the  application  of  the  guano  the 
effects  of  this  fertilizer  became  slightly  visible,  on  the  tenth  day 
they  were  a  little  more  marked,  and,  after  a  fortnight,  plainly 
observable  even  to  a  superficial  observer.  Compared  with  the 
unmanured  wheat,  the  colour  of  the  wheat  on  Plot  I.,  though  not 
so  dark-green  as  on  the  portion  dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  was 
deeper,  and  the  plants  looked  altogether  more  luxuriant  than  on 
the  unmanured  plot.  The  darker  green  colour  was  perceptible 
for  more  than  six  weeks,  and  then  gradually  disappeared.  At 
the  same  time  the  wheat-plants  grew  more  vigorously,  and  at 
harvest  time  were  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  wheat  in  the 
surrounding  field.  On  analysis  the  Peruvian  guano  gave  the 
following  results  : — 

Moisture 17'12 

•Organic  matter  and  auimoniacal  salts     ..      ..  51'31 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  (bone-earth)  22*55 

Alkaline  salt5 7*94 

Insoluble  fliliceous  matter  (sand)     r08 

100-00 

^Containing  nitrogen        14*64 

Equal  to  ammonia 17*77 

These  numbers  express  the  composition  of  a  genuine  good 
-•eruvian  guano. 

Ptot  II. — ^Top-dressed,  March  22nd,  with  nitrate  of  soda,  at 
the  rate  of  If  cwt.  per  acre,  cost  1/.  12^.  6rf.  per  acre. 

Already,  the  fourth  day  after  application,  the  effects  of  nitrate 
<f  soda  becp'ne  Flightly  visible,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  the 
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dark  green  colour  of  the  wheat  on  that  plot  was  unmistakable. 
The  wheat  on  Plot  II.  looked  remarkably  well  throughout  the 
season,  and  at  harvest  time  was  as  high  as  the  wheat  dressed 
with  guano.  The  nitrate  of  soda  employed  in  this  experiment 
was  very  pure,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  analysis : — 

Composition  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Moisture 1*87 

Pure  nitrate  of  soda 96*()8 

Chloride  of  sodium '79 

Sulphate  of  soda        1*17 

Sand -49 

100-00 

Plot  IIL — ^Top-dressed,  March  22nd9  with  nitrate  of  soda  and 
salt,  at  the  rate  of  180  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  1  j  cwt.  of 
salt  per  acre,  cost  1/.  12^.  6d.  per  acre. 

Tlie  remarks  made  with  respect  to  Plot  II.  apply  equally  well 
to  this  plot.  There  was  no  visible  difference  in  the  appearance 
and  general  character  of  the  wheat  on  Plots  II.  and  111.,  and  at 
harvest  time  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two  would 
yield  the  heavier  crop. 

Many  persons  who  passed  by  the  wheat^field,  which  could  be 
overlooked  from  the  turnpike-road,  were  astonished  at  the  dark- 
green  coloured  wheat  on  the  two  plots  upon  which  nitrate  of 
soda  was  put  In  comparison  with  the  surrounding  wheat,  which 
had  received  no  top-dressing,  the  two  ^-acre  plots  looked  as  if  a 
painter  had  put  an  extra  layer  of  green  colour  on  the  wheat.  The 
common  salt  used  on  Plot  III.  was  ordinary  agricultural  salt 

Plot  IV.  —  Top-dressed,  March  22nd,  with  wheat-manure 
(Proctor's),  at  the  rate  of  4  cwts.  per  acre,  cost  1/.  12*.  6i 
per  acre. 

The  effects  produced  by  this  top-dressing  were  not  so  soon 
visible  as  those  produced  by  nitrate  of  soda.  However,  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  the  wheat  was  decidedly  improved,  and,  as  far 
as  appearance  went,  kept  pace  with  the  wheat  dressed  with 
guano.  At  harvest  time  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  of  the 
Plots,  No.  I.,  II.,  III.,  or  IV.,  was  the  best.  An  inspection  of 
the  following  analysis  will  show  that  the  wheat-manure  used  on 
this  and  following  plot  was  an  excellent  fertilizer.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  it  contained  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  partly  as 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  partly  in  the  shape  of  soluble  and  in- 
soluble nitrogenized  organic  matter.  In  addition  to  these 
important  constituents,  it  contained  both  soluble  and  Insoluble 
phosphates,  as  well  as  common  salt,  gypsum,  and  a  few  other 
matters  of  less  value. 
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Composition  of  Wlieat  Manure, 

Moisture 13*60 

*  Sulphate  of  ammonia        10*97 

.(Soluble  nitrogenized  organic  matter        ..      ..  8*08 

'  I  Insoluble  nitrogenized  organic  matter     ..      ..  14*72 

Bi-phosphate  of  lime        3*54 

Equal  to  bone-earth  rendered  soluble  by  acid  (5*52) 

Insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  (bone-earth)       . .  9*45 

Sulphate  of  magnesia        '61 

Hydrated  sulphate  of  lime        19*73 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt) 16*84 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand) 2*40 

100*00 

^Containing  nitro^n        2*32 

Equal  to  ammonia 2*82 

tContaining  nitro^n        3*53 

Equal  to  ammonia 4*28 

Total  quantity  of  nitrogen     5*85 

Equal  to  ammonia 7*10 

Plot  V. — Top-dressed,  March  22nd,  with  Proctor's  wheat- 
manure^  at  the  rate  of  6  cwts.  per  acre,  cost  2/.  8«.  per 
acre. 

Durinof  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  there  was  no  difierencc 
lerceptible  in  Plots  IV.  and  V.,  but  in  the  beginning  of  June  it 
i>ecaine  plain  to  a  careful  observer  that  the  wheat  on  this  plot 
wras  evidently  all  the  better  for  the  extra  dose  of  manure. 

The  wheat  continued  to  improve,  and  took  the  lead  of  the 
experimental  plots.  At  harvest  time  the  wheat  on  this  plot  was 
perceptibly  higher  in  straw  than  on  any  of  the  other  plots,  and 
;he  ears  of  com  likewise  appeared  rather  longer  and  better  filled 
:han  on  any  of  the  other  portions  of  the  experimental  field.  The 
-eapers,  without  exception,  pronounced  the  crop  on  Plot  V.  the 
leaviest  of  all ;  and  the  correctness  of  their  opinion,  it  will  be 
$hown,  was  fully  borne  out  by  the  direct  weighings  of  the  yield. 
The  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  this  plot  and  the  rest  of  the 
General  wheat-crop  was  most  striking.  Although  the  wheat  on 
Vo.  V.  was  high,  it  stood  perfectly  erect  at  harvest,  and  pro- 
luced  strong  healthy  straw. 

Plot  VI. — Left  unmanured. 

The  wheat  on  this  plot  was  fully  three  inches  lower  than  im 
:he  preceding  plot.  Although  it  was  not  so  dark  green  as  the 
:rop  on  Plots  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V,,  it  was,  nevertheless,  healthy- 
iooking,  but  rather  thin. 

Plot  VII. — Top-dressed  with  chalk-marl,  at  the  rate  of  about 
4  tons  per  acre. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  difference  perceptible  in  this  and 
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the  preceding  plot,  and  it  was  plain  to  any  one  that  the  marl  had 
had  no  effect  whatever.  On  analysis  this  chalk-marl  was  found 
to  have  the  following  composition : — 

Composition  of  Chalk  Marl. 

Moisture 2*49 

Carbonate  of  liino      G9-23 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina      '36 

Phosphate  of  lime  (bone-earth)        '63 

Sulphate  of  lime        trace 

Magnesia  and  alkalies       *45 

Soluble  silica     8'29 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (fine  sand)      . .      . .  18-55 

lOO-OO 

Towards  the  end  of  July  the  crop  was-  nearly  ripe ;  at  that 
time  I  could  not  notice  any  ifnarked  difference  in  the  state  of 
ripeness  of  the  crops  on  the  7  experimental  ^ -acres. 

The  wheat  was  reaped  in  the  first  week  of  August,  and 
threshed  out  on  the  24th  of  August,  1859,  and  the  whole  of  the 
])roduce  of  com  and  straw  carefully  weighed :  it  was  omitted, 
however,  to  weigh  the  chaff  and  cavings. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  yield  of  com  of  each  experi- 
mental plot,  and  the  produce  calculated  per  acre : — 

Table  showing  the  Produce,  in  lbs.  and  bushels,  of  Corn  of  Experimental 
Plots  of  i-acre,  and  Weight  and  Bushels  per  acre.  (Average  toeight 
jter  bushel,  60  lbs.) 


Prodnoe  in  com 
per  plot. 


I 'lot 

1. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 


2|  cwt  guano  per  acre 


}  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
180  lbs.  uf  nitrate  of  soda  and  1^  cwt.of  I 

t     salt  per  acre f 

4  cwt.  of  Proctor's  wheat-manure  per  acre 

6  cwt.  of  ditto  per  acre 

Unmanured       

Chalk-marl,  4  tons  per  acre 


Ib0. 
6Qli 
570 

609 

595 
663 
405 
404) 


bonbels. 
10 
91 
10 

10 
11 


Prodnoe  in  com 
per  acre. 


Ibe. 
2406 
2280 

2436 

2370 
26r)2 
1620 
1618 


bnsbck. 
38 

39$ 

27 
27 


By  direct  weighings  it  was  found  that  the  weight  per  bushel 


was  m — 

No.  1 60  J  lbs 

„  II 60    „ 

„m C0|  „ 

,,  IV 60i  „ 


No.  V. 
„  VI. 
„V1I. 


00  lbs. 
60  „ 
60  J  „ 


Practically  speaking,  there  was  thus  no  difference  in  the  weight 
of  corn  per  bushel.  Not  having  had  much  experience  in  filling 
bushels  of  corn,  I  found  that  I  could  not  always  fill  the  bushel- 
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measure  so  uniformly  as  not  to  get  a  difierence  of  from  f  to  1  lb. 
in  the  weight  of  different  bushels  of  the  same  com. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  produce  in  straw : — 

Table  showing  the  Produce  in  Straw  of  each  i-acre  Phty  and  Produce 

per  acre^ 


FM-plot 


Ferfl 


Plot 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 


2^  cwt.  of  gxiano       

If  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
\  180  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  ) 
[      1^  cwt  of  salt        J 

4  cwt.  of  wheat-manure    .. 

6  cwt.  of  wheat-manure    .. 

Unmanured        

Chalk-marl  ••     ••     ••     ••     •• 


cwt. 

qra. 

lbs. 

ton 

cwt.  qn. 

Dm. 

5 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

4 

0 

8 

6 

0 

12 

4 

1 

20 

.5 

3 

23 

3 

3 

8 

6 

3 

2 

7 

0 

8 

4 

1 

20 

0 

17 

2 

24 

4 

0 

20 

0 

16 

a 

24 

For  the  sake  of  better  comparison,  the  increase  per  acre  in 
corn  and  straw  over  unmanured  portions  of  the  experimental 
field,  is  stated  in  the  next  Table. 

Table  showing  the  Increased  Produce  per  acre  in  Com  and  Straw  over 
Unmanured  Plot,  in  Jbs,  and  bushels. 


Incnase  In  com.        Licreue  In  itnv. 


Plot 
I. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 

VI. 
VII. 


Peruvian  guano 

Nitrate  of  soda       

Nitrate  of  soda  and  salt  . .  . . 
4  cwt.  of  Proctor's  wheat-manure 
6  cwt  of  ditto        

Unmanured 

Chalk  marl     


Ibe.  I 
786  ■ 
660  ; 
816  I 
750  I 
1032     I 

produce. 

1620     I       27 

iDcraaie. 

none 


13* 

11 

13A 

124 

17i 


cwt    qn.  Ibt. 
5       1       4 


12 
24 
12 
12 


pivduoe. 
17       2     24 


An  examination  of  the  preceding  results  suggests  the  following 
remarks : — 

1.  The  plot  manured  with  chalk-marl  furnished  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  amount  of  corn  as  the  unmanured  plot^ 
ind  rather  less  straw.  I'he  produce  in  the  one  amounted  to 
1620  lbs.  of  com,  and  in  the  other  to  1618  lbs.;  or  each  gave 
27  bushels  of  wheat. 

In  some  parts  of  England  chalk-marl  is  applied  with  consider- 
^ble  benefit  to  the  wheat-crop,  but  as  the  soil  of  the  experimental 
ield  contained  18  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  a  marl,  which  owes  its  fertilizing  properties  almost 
entirely  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  to  a  little  phosphate  of  lime 
■wKir^h^*  rr^nfaina  aK'^nlH  rkrorln"**  any  Toarked  effect  upon  the 
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wheat-crop.  Indeed,  I  did  not  expect  any  increase  from  the 
application  of  this  marl,  and  used  it  in  this  experiment  chiefly  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  variation  in  the  produce  of  two  separate 
J-acre  plots.  The  result  plainly  shows  that  the  experimental  field 
was  very  uniform  in  its  character  and  productiveness.  We  may 
also  learn  from  this  result  that  the  efficacy  of  a  manure  is  greatly 
affected  by  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  to  which  it 
is  applied.  However  beneficial  chalk-marl  may  be  in  other 
localities,  it  cannot  possibly  do  any  good  on  land  which  contains 
already  an  abundance  of  the  same  elements  which  are  supplied 
in  the  marl. 

2.  The  application  of  only  IJ  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  raised 
the  produce  in  com  to  38  bushels,  and  that  of  straw  to  1  ton 
4  cwt.  8  lbs.  We  have  thus  here  an  increase  of  11  bushels  of 
com,  and  6j  cwt  of  straw,  at  an  expense  of  17.  125.  6rf. 

3.  By  mixing  nitrate  of  soda  with  common  salt,  the  produce 
in  com  was  raised  to  40  bushels,  and  that  of  straw  to  1  ton 
4  cwt.  1  qr.  20  lbs.  It  appears  thus  that  the  admixture  of 
salt  to  nitrate  of  soda  was  beneficial  in  this  experiment.  The 
quantity  of  salt  used  amounted  to  only  1^  cwt. :  notwithstanding, 
it  had  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  produce.  As  salt 
is  cheap,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  in  future  experiments 
whether  a  larger  dose  of  salt  mixed  with  nitrate  of  soda  will  be 
of  advantage. 

4.  Peruvian  guano  produced  very  nearly  the  same  quantity  of 
corn  as  the  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt,  but  somewhat  less 
straw. 

5.  The  smaller  dose  of  wheat-manure  gave  almost  \  a  bushel 
less  increase  in  corn,  and  rather  more  straw,  than  guano.  The 
difference  in  the  yield  of  these  two  plots,  however,  is  trifling. 

6.  The  larger  dose  of  Proctor's  wheat-manure  (6  cwt.  per  acre), 
it  will  be  seen,  gave  an  increase  of  \1\  bushels  of  com,  and  9  cwt. 
1  qr.  12  lbs.  of  straw,  over  the  yield  of  the  unmanured  plot. 
4  cwt.  of  the  same  wheat-manure  gave  an  increase  of  12^  bushels 
of  com,  6  cwt.  12  lbs.  of  straw.  One-half  more  of  wheat- 
manure,  or  6  cwt,  very  nearly  gave  one-half  more  increase  in  com 
and  straw.  The  chief  points  of  interest  which  attach  to  these 
experiments  are : — 

1.  That  nitrate  of  soda  applied  by  itself  materially  increased 
the  yield  of  both  straw  and  corn. 

2.  That  the  admixture  of  salt  to  nitrate  of  soda  was  found  to 
be  beneficial. 

3.  That  guano  produced  as  good  a  result  as  nitrate  of  soda. 

4.  That  the  increase  in  corn  and  straw  corresponded  with  the 
quantity  of  the  wheat-manure  which  was  used. 

5.  That  anmionia  and  nitrogenized   organic   matters — which 
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proved  inefficacious  or  even  injurious  in  relation  to  turnips, 
grown  on  a  similar  soil  to  that  on  which  the  wheat  was  raised — 
had  a  most  marked  and  decidedly  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
wheat-crop. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  contemplate  these  experiments  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  and  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the 
different  top-dressings  have  repaid  the  outlay  of  money — which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  1/.  12«.  G^.  per  acre  in  all  cases, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  larger  dose  of  wheat-manure,  the  appli- 
calion  of  which  entailed  an  expenditure  of  2/.  8«.  per  acre. 
Leaving  unnoticed  the  extra  produce  of  straw,  which  in  some 
cases  was  considerable,  I  shall  only  take  into  account  the  produce 
in  corn.  The  present  average  price  of  wheat  of  ordinary  quality 
is  about  A2s.  per  quarter.  Taking  His,  as  the  price  of  wheat  per 
quarter,  we  obtain  the  following  motiey-value  of  the  increase 
in  produce,  as  the  clear  profit  realized  by  the  top-dressings  after 
deducting  the  expense  of  the  manures  : — 

Table  showing  tlie  Money  Yahie  of  Jna^ease  in  Corn  per  acre  over 
Unmanured  Plot,  and  Clear  Froft  after  deducting  the  price  paid 
for  Manures, 


Clear  Ftoflt. 


mot 
I. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 
VI. 

VII. 


Guano     

Nitrate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  soda  and  salt 
4  cvt.  of  wheat-manure 
6  cwt.  of  wheat-manure 
Unmanured 

Chalk-marl     


Money  In- 

Gout of 

crease  iu  com. 

Mauurc. 

£.    i.     d. 

£.    i.     d. 

3     8     9 

1    12     6 

2  17     9 

1   12     6 

3  11     5 

1   12     6 

3     5     7 

1   12     6 

4  10     4 

2     8     0 

..    ..      1 

none 

I 
1   12     6 

£.    t.  d. 

I   16  3 

1     5  3 

1  IS  11 

1  13  I 

2  2  4 


1   12    G 


It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  chalk-marl,  all 
the  top-dressings  paid  very  well,  and  that  the  more  liberal  outlay 
for  manure  produced  by  far  the  best  return  in  money. 

I  purpose  to  note  down  the  relative  produce  of  next  season's 
crop  on  eacli  of  the  ^acre  experimental  plots,  and  hope  thus  to 
iscertain  whether  the  efficacy  of  the  various  top-dressings  was 
spent  in  one  season  or  not.  In  estimating  the  profits  arising  from 
he  use  of  these  top-dressings,  the  condition  in  which  the  land  is 
eft  after  the  removal  of  the  crop  ought,  by  rights,  to  be  taken 
nto  account.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  productiveness  of  the 
lifferent  plots  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably. 

In  nitrate  of  soda  we  have  only  two  constituents,  namely,  soda 
ind  nitric  acid.  Soda  has  scarcely  any  fertilizing  vsilue,  and  in 
i-omi-nation  with  "'trie  aci'^  ?♦  is,  moreover,  readily  removed  by 
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the  rain  into  the  subsoil  or  drainage  water;  for  soils  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  retaining  nitrates.  Supposing  any  nitrate 
of  soda  to  have  been  left  in  the  soil,  it  is  not  likely  to  produce 
any  effect  on  the  succeeding  crop.  All  the  more  important 
mineral  constituents  which  are  required  for  the  growth  of  wheat 
must  be  furnished  by  the  soil  top-dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  amount  of  available  mineral  fertilizing  matters  in  the  soil, 
therefore,  will  be  less  after  the  removal  of  the  wheat-crop,  and 
the  soil  will  be  found,  I  think,  in  a  poorer  condition. 

The  portions  of  land  top-dressed  with  guano  and  wheat- 
manure,  on  the  other  hand,  were  supplied  not  only  with  ammo- 
niacal  salts  and  nitrogenized  organic  matters,  but  also  with 
valuable  mineral  matters — such  as  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  alkalies.  On  calculating  the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid 
which  is  removed  in  the  produce  of  Plot  I.,  I  find  that  the  guano 
supplies  more  phosphoric  acid  than  is  removed  in  the  produce  of 
corn  and  straw.  After  harvest,  therefore,  the  land  will  actually 
l)e  richer  in  this  important  fertilizing  matter  than  it  was  before 
the  application  of  guano.  Again,  I  question  very  much  whether 
the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  guano  and  in  the  wheat- manure 
will  be  used  up  in  the  growth  of  one  wheat-crop.  It  appears  to 
me  more  likely  that  some  will  remain  in  the  soil,  ready  to 
benefit  the  succeeding  crop.  However,  this  point  can  only  be 
decided  by  direct  experiments.  Unlike  nitrates,  ammoniacal 
matters  are  retained  in  all  soils  containing  a  fair  proportion  of 
clay,  which  circumstance  is  of  course  in  favour  of  guano  and 
ammoniacal  manures  in  general  as  top-dressings  for  wheat 

Since,  then,  guano  and  artificial  manures,  resembling  in  com- 
jiosition  the  wheat-manure  used  in  my  experiments,  supply  the 
wheat-crop  with  constituents  which  must  be  furnished  entirely 
by  the  soil  when  nitrate  of  soda  alone  is  employed  as  a  top- 
<lressing ;  and  since  an  excess  of  ammoniacal  matter  will  be  re- 
tained in  the  soil,  whereas  an  excess  of  nitrate  is  subject  to  loss ; 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  land  dressed  with  guano  and 
Proctor  s  wheat-manure  will  be  left  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
plots  manured  with  nitrate  of  soda.  On  the  whole,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  in  the  recorded  experiments  the  wheat-manure  and 
guano  have  proved  to  be  preferable  as  top-dressings  to  nitrate  of 
soda.  However,  nitrate  of  soda  is  an  excellent  material  for  pro- 
<luclng  a  rapid  improvement  in  sickly-looking  wheat.  We  have 
used  nitrate  of  soda  last  season  with  great  advantage  on  our  farm. 
A  slight  sprinkling  with  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt  causes 
a  marvellous  improvement  in  poor,  thin,  yellow-looking  wheat. 
On  the  thin  brashy  soils  in  our  neighbourhood  the  young  wheat 
is  apt  to  turn  yellow  and  sickly  in  dry  springs,  especially  on  the 
brows  of  hilly  fields:  nothing  can  be  better  in  such  a  case  than 
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a  dressing  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt  By  this  means  Mr.  Cole- 
man, who  manages  the  Royal  Agricultural  Coll^^  farm,  has 
been  able  to  grow  good  crops  of  wheat  on  thin  brashy  and  ex- 
posed fields,  which  usually  without  such  a  dressing  yielded  but  a 
scanty  produce. 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  guano  often  contain  hard  lumps,  which 
ought  to  be  carefully  broken  down  before  application  :  this  is 
generally  neglected,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  farmer.  It  is 
true  there  is  some  difficulty  in  reducing  guano  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  there  is  trouble  connected  with  passing  through  a  fine  sieve 
nitrate  of  soda  or  guano  ;  but  no  trouble  or  additional  expiense  for 
labour  should  deter  any  one  from  reducing  artificial  manures,  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  top-dressings,  into  a  fine  powdery  condition : 
for  the  difference  in  the  efficacy  of  manures  in  such  a  condition, 
and  the  same  manures  applied  in  a  rough  state,  is  much  greater 
than  most  people  believe  who  have  not  tried  the  experiment. 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  application  of  top-dressings,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  observing  that  all  artificial  manures — such  as  nitrate 
of  soda,  guano,  or  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt — should 
not  only  be  first  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  but  they  should  also 
be  mixed  with  three  to  five  times  their  own  weight  of  fine  red 
ashes,  dry  soil,  or  sand,  before  sowing  them  broadcast  by  hand, 
or,  what  is  much  more  convenient  and  better,  by  the  broadcast 
manure  distributor.  Chambers'  or  Reeves'  dry  manure  dis- 
tributor cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  for  sowing,  in  a 
most  uniform  and  expeditious  manner,  top-dressings  of  every 
description. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  publicly  to  thank  Mr.  Coleman  for  the 
obliging  manner  in  which  he  has  assisted  me  in  carrying  out 
the  preceding  experiments. 

Royal  Agricultural  College^  December,  1859. 


XXII. — Report  of  Eaperiments  xmth  different  Manures  on  Per- 
manent  Meadow  Land.  By  J.  B.  Lawes,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert,  F.C.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  272.) 

Part  IV.— Chemical  Composition  op  the  Hay. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  produce  of  hay  on  permanent 
neadow  land  was  more  than  doubled  by  means  of  manure  alone, 
t  has  also  been  shown,  that  the  description  of  the  produce  grown 
>ii  the  manured  land  was  very  different  from  that  on  the  un- 
^nniircl :  ^"d  <Kgain,  that  *^  '^as  widely  different  according  to 
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the  kind  of  manure  employed.  The  proportions  respectively  of 
the  Graminaceous,  the  Leguminous,  and  the  other  herbage,  varied 
very  considerably ;  so  also  did  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  several 
plants  comprised  within  each  of  these  main  divisions;  and  so  also 
did  the  proportions  of  leaf,  stem,  and  seed,  and  the  condition  of 
maturity. 

Now  the  Leguminous  herbage  generally  contains  about  twice 
as  high  a  percentage  of  nitrogen  as  the  Graminaceous.  It  also 
varies  in  composition  in  other  respects.  Leaves,  stems,  and 
seeds,  differ  much  in  composition  from  one  another.  And  again, 
the  degree  of  maturity  of  vegetable  produce  very  much  affects  its 
percentage  amount  of  certain  important  constituents.  It  will  be 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  composition  of  the  complex  produce 
— hay — must  vary  very  considerably  when  grown  by  different 
manures. 

The  object  of  this  Fourth  and  last  Part  of  our  Paper  is  to  show 
the  variation  according  to  season,  and  manuring,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  hay  grown  on  the  different  experimental  plots,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  manuring  and  produce  of  which  have  alr^eidy  been 
so  fully  considered  in  other  points  of  view. 

In  each  of  the  three  seasons  over  which  the  experiments  have 
extended,  the  percentage  amounts  of  total  dry  substance^  of  mineral 
matter^  and  of  nitrogen,  have  been  determined  in  the  produce 
from  each  of  the  separate  plots.  The  woody  fibre  has  been  deter- 
mined in  the  produce  of  each  of  the  three  years  of  those  plots, 
which,  in  1858,  were  selected  for  the  botanical  separations 
described  in  Part  III.  The  fatty  matter  has  been  estimated  in 
the  produce  of  the  same  plots,  but  in  that  of  the  third  season 
(1858)  only.  Lastly,  complete  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  the  produce 
of  five  out  of  the  seven  plots  selected  for  the  botanical  separa- 
tions, and  also  of  the  mixed  ash  of  the  produce  from  all  the  plots, 
for  each  of  the  three  years  separately,  have  been  made.  The 
various  analytical  results  will  now  be  considered  under  separate 
heads. 

Dry  Matter. 

From  each  of  the  experimental  plots,  at  the  time  the  hay  was 
carted,  a  sackful  was  taken,  the  samples  being  gathered  from 
many  parts  of  it  The  whole  of  each  of  the  specimens  so  taken 
was  then  cut  into  chaff  and  well  mixed.  From  the  mixed 
sample  in  this  condition  two  quantities  of  25  ounces  each  were 
weighed,  and  in  both  of  these  the  dry  matter  and  the  mineral 
matter  were  determined.  Other  samples  were  at  the  same  time 
taken  for  the  determinations  of  nitrogen,  woody  fibre,  &c. 

The  dry  matter^  which  alone  is  at  present  under  consideration, 
was  determined  by  submitting  the  duplicate  25-ounce  samples, 
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for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  to  a  temperature  of  212°  P.  in 
a  large  water- bath.  The  means  only,  of  the  two  determinations 
in  each  case,  are  given  in  Table  XL  These  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  elucidation  of  the  points  to  which  the  results  are 
applicable.  But  the  individual  determinations  are  given  for 
reference  in  Table  1.  in  the  Appendix. 

In  the  lowest  division  of  Table  XI.  are  given  the  mean  per- 
centages of  Dry  matter  of  all  the  specimens  for  each  of  the  three 
seasons.  The  average  percentage  for  all  the  specimens  of  1856 
was  79-3;  that  for  1857  was  86*8;  and  that  for  1858  was  84-1. 
The  mean  percentage  over  the  three  years  together  was  83"4. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  variation  in  the  average  proportion  of 
Dry  matter  in  the  hay  of  more  than  7  per  cent.,  according  to 
season.  The  produce  of  1857  gave  a  very  high,  and  that  of 
1856  a  very  low  proportion,  of  Dry  substance. 

The  season  of  1856  was,  in  every  respect,  ill  adapted  for  high 
and  dry  condition  of  the  hay.  Accordingly,  analysis  indicates  a 
very  low  percentage  of  Dry  matter  in  the  produce  of  that  season. 
The  seasons  of  both  1857  and  1858  were  very  much  better  in 
tliis  respect  Of  the  two,  the  produce  of  1857  contained  con- 
siderably the  higher  proportion  of  Dry  matter.  But  a  comparative 
examination  of  the  climatic  statistics  of  these  two  seasons  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  higher  percentage  of  Dry  matter  in  the 
produce  of  1857  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  conditions  daring 
tiie  last  two  or  three  weeks  before  cutting,  as  to  the  influence  of 
climatic  circumstances  somewhat  earlier,  which  developed  more 
the  seeding  tendency  in  1857  than  in  1858. 

Among  the  percentages  of  Dry  matter  relating  to  the  produce 
of  the  individual  plots,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  that  does 
not  show  the  same  general  relationship  between  tlie  characters  of 
the  three  seasons  on  this  point,  as  is  indicated  by  the  mean  results 
only  of  each  season. 

Nor  was  there  much  difference  between  the  average  proportion 
of  Dry  matter  in  the  specimens  of  the  produce  of  each  season 
taken  at  the  time  of  carting,  and  that  found  in  the  bulk  of  the  hay 
from  the  same  (and  adjoining  land)  after  it  had  been  some  time 
in  the  rick.  As  a  check  on  this  point,  samples  were  cut  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  ricks  which  contained  the  mixed  produce, 
both  experimental  and  otherwise,  of  the  seasons  of  1857  and 
1858  respectively,  and  the  Dry  matter  was  determined  in  them, 
^lie  results  are  given  at  the  foot  of  Table  XI. ;  and  the  com- 
parison afforded  is  as  follows : — The  average  percentage  of  Dry 
matter  in  the  experimental  specimens  of  1857  was  86'8  ;  and  that 
yn  *he  hay  taken  from  the  rick  of  that  year  (sampled  Dec.  1858) 
(is  87*2.  Again,  the  average  percentage  of  Dry  matter  in  the 
j^perimental  specip^'*ns  of  1 858  was  84'1 ;  and  that  in  the  hay 
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from  the  rick  of  that  year  (also  sampled  Dec.  1858)  was  83*8.  The 
genenil  characteristics  of  the  produce  of  the  different  seasons^  in 
regard  to  its  percenta^ye  of  Dry  matter^  are,  therefore,  correctly 
represented  in  the  results  given  in  the  Table  in  reference  to  the 
experimental  specimens. 

The  differences  in  the  percentages  of  Dry  matter  in  the  hay, 
due  to  different  vianuring^  are  by  no  means  so  great  as  those  due 
to  variation  of  season  or  climatic  circumstance.  Still  the  general 
tendency  of  the  influence  of  characteristic  descriptions  of  manure 
is  clearly  discernible.  The  indications  of  the  coincident  com- 
parative conditions  of  the  produce,  according  to  the  manure 
employed,  are  also  consistent. 

Up  to  the  period  at  which  the  crops  were  cut,  the  use  of  ammo- 
niacal  salts  had  the  almost  invariable  effect  of  giving  a  produce 
which  contained  a  somewhat  lower  proportion  of  Dry  matter,  than 
that  grown  under  otherwise  exactly  comparable  conditions.  Such 
is  seen  to  be  pretty  uniformly  the  result,  whether  we  compare 
the  produce  by  ammoniacal  salts  alone  with  that  without  manure : 
that  with  ammoniacal  salts  and  sawdust,  with  that  with  saw- 
dust alone ;  that  with  ammoniacal  salts  and  mineral  manure, 
with  that  by  mineral  manure  alone ;  that  with  ammoniacal  salts 
sawdust  and  mineral  manure,  with  that  by  sawdust  and  mineral 
manure  alone ;  or  that  with  the  larger  amount  of  ammoniacal 
salts  and  mineral  manure,  witli  that  by  the  smaller  amount  of 
ammoniacal  salts  and  the  same  mineral  manure.  A  similar 
result  is  observed  too,  in  two  years  out  of  the  three,  where  am- 
moniacal salts  were  used  in  addition  to  farmyard  manure.  The 
results  in  the  Table,  which  appear  to  be  exceptional  to  this 
generalisation  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  ammoniacal  manures 
upon  the  percentage  of  Dry  matter  of  the  hay  taken  at  a  given 
period  of  the  season,  occur  in  some  of  the  cases  with  the  artificial 
manures  in  1857  ;  and  in  1856,  in  the  case  where  the  ammoniacal 
salts  were  used  in  addition  to  farmyard  manure. 

Ammoniacal  salts  which  have  thus  been  seen,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  give  a  produce  which  contains  a  comparatively 
low  percentage  of  Dry  matter,  gave,  it  should  be  remembered, 
also  a  much  increased  bulk  and  weight  of  hay  over  a  given  area; 
lence,  (iven  supposing  that  the  description  of  the  herbage,  and 
rhe  condition  of  maturity  of  the  plants,  were  the  same  where  the 
'arger  crops  were  grown  with  ammoniacal  salts,  and  the  smaller 
jnes  without  them,  we  should  still  expect  that  the  larger  produce 
would  dry  somewhat  less,  exposed  to  equal  circumstances  during 
the  making.  But  the  doscripticm  of  the  herbage,  and  its  degree 
^f  forwardness,  have  been  seen  to  vary  very  much  according  to 
he  manure  employed.  The  produce  grown  by  ammoniacal  salt* 
..  jQ  '^  mr  ,r>i  lnT"jr*.r  prop'^''*'oii  of  Gr*»^inaceous  plants  than  that 
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grown  without  them.  The  mere  flowering  and  seeding  stems  of 
this  Graminaceous  herbage,  would  contain  a  higher  percentage  of 
Dry  matter  than  the  leaves  and  younger  shoots.  But  besides  the 
detached  leafy  matter,  the  larger  culms  grown  by  the  ammoniacal 
salts,  were  themselves  more  luxuriant  and  succulent,  and  carried 
more  green  leaves  and  shoots  than  the  smaller  ones  grown  under 
otherwise  comparable  conditions,  but  without  the  ammoniacal 
salts. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  percentage  of  the  Dry  matter  in 
such  complex  and  heterogeneous  produce  as  hay,  is  dependent 
on  too  many  coincident  causes,  to  be  of  itself  any  unconditional 
indication  of  the  character,  or  degree  of  maturity,  of  such 
produce. 

The  percentages  of  mineral  matter  and  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry 
substance  of  the  hay  grown  by  the  different  manures,  will  be 
some  further  guide  as  to  the  comparative  degrees  of  succulence, 
or  maturity,  of  the  produce  developed  under  the  different  con- 
ditions. 

Mineral  Matter  (Ash). 

The  mineral  matter  was  determined  by  burning  to  ash  the 
portions  of  liay  which  had  been  dried  at  212°  F.,  and  reweighed 
for  the  determination  of  the  dry  matter.  The  burning  was  con- 
ducted on  sheets  of  platinum  placed  in  cast-iron  muffles,  lieated 
by  coke.  Duplicate  determinations  were  always  made.  The 
mean  percentages,  only  of  the  two  determinations,  are  given  in 
Table  XII. ;  and  the  individual  results  are  recorded  for  reference 
in  Tables  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  in  the  Appendix. 

In  ripened  produce,  such  as  our  crops  of  com,  the  relations  of 
the  percentages  of  mineral  matter  in  the  dry  substance  in  a 
series  of  comparable  specimens,  are  pretty  clear  indications  of 
the  relative  degrees  of  elaboration  and  ripeness  of  such  produce. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  smaller  the  percentage  of  Mineral 
matter  in  the  dry  substance,  the  more  highly  elaborated,  or  the 
riper,  is  the  specimen.  The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  our  ripened 
corn-crops  is  affected  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  lower  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the 
dry  substance,  the  higher,  taking  the  average  of  seasons,  will  be 
the  condition  of  maturation  of  the  produce. 

The  like  generalisation  appears  to  be  more  applicable  to  the 
composition  of  the  complex  and  but  partially  ripened  "produce, 
hay^  than  would  perhaps  have  been  anticipated. 

The  hay-season  of  1856  was  wet  and  cold,  and  the  produce  it 
yielded  contained  a  very  low  percentage  of  dry  gubstance."^The 
hay-seasons  of  1857  and  1858  were,  upon  the  whole,  much  drier 
and  warmer,  and,  accordingly,  the  percentages  of  dry  substance  in 
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their  produce  were  much  higher.  Coincidently  with  the  much 
lower  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  the  produce  of  1856,  there  was  a 
considerably  higher  percentage  of  Mineral  matter  in  the  dry  sub- 
stance of  that  produce  than  in  that  of  either  1857  or  1858.  Again, 
the  average  percentage  of  dry  substance  in  the  hay  was  lower  in 
the  produce  of  1858  than  in  that  of  1857  ;  and  in  accordance  with 
this,  the  average  percentage  of  Mineral  matter  in  the  dry  sub- 
stance of  the  produce  of  1858,  was  higher  than  in  that  of  1857. 
It  appears  then,  that,  comparing  season  with  season,  the  general 
result  on  this  point  in  regard  to  hay,  is  in  conformity  with  that 
generally  observed  in  the  case  of  more  equably  ripened  produce. 
That  is  to  say,  the  lower  the  condition  of  elaboration  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  produce,  the  lower  is  the  percentage  of  the  Dry 
substance,  and  the  higher  the  percentage  of  the  Mineral  matter 
in  that  dry  substance. 

So  much  for  the  results  in  regard  to  the  percentage  oi  Mineral 
matter  in  the  hay,  as  affected  by  season.  We  turn  now,  to  the 
influence  of  manuring  on  the  composition  of  the  hay  in  regard  to 
Mineral  matter. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind — that  the  proportion  of  the  produce 
which  will  consist  of  Graminaceous,  Leguminous,  or  other  herbage, 
— that  the  proportion  of  the  respective  plants  comprised  within 
each  of  these  main  classes — that  the  proportion  of  each  that  will 
be  in  leaf  and  culm  respectively — and  that  the  condition  of  ma- 
turity at  any  given  time — will  vary  very  considerably  according 
to  the  manure  employed,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  variations  in 
the  percentages  of  Mineral  matter,  due  to  manuring,  will  be  the 
resultants  of  many  coincidently  operating  causes.  On  these  points 
it  may  be  observed — that  the  dry  substance  of  Leguminous  herbage 
contains  on  the  average  about  l^rd  time  as  high  a  percentage  of 
Mineral  matter  as  that  of  Graminaceous  herbage ;  that  the  dry 
substance  of  the  leafy  portion  of  the  produce  contains  a  higher 
percentage  than  that  of  the  stemmy  portion  ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
ripor  the  produce  the  lower  will  be  the  percentage  of  Mineral 
matter  in  the  dry  substance.  But  again,  in  green  and  unripened 
produce  more  especially,  the  percentage  of  Mineral  constituents,  as 
well  as  the  actual  amounts  assimilated  over  a  given  area  of  land, 
are  very  much  affected  by  the  deficiency  or  liberality  of  their 
supply,  in  available  form,  within  the  range  of  collection  of  the 
grow  ins:  crop. 

Tlie  Table  (XII.)  shows  that  where  no  mineral  manure  was 
employed — and  especially  where  nitrogenous  manures  were  used 
alone,  and  the  production  thus  pushed  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  available  supplies  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil  itself — 
the  percentage  of  Mineral  matter,  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  hay, 
was  comparatively  low.     A  somewhat  similar  result  has  been 
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observed  in  the  case  of  corn-crops  grown  under  similar  circum- 
stances. In  illustration  of  the  point  in  reg:ard  to  the  hay,  it  is  seen 
that,  whilst  the  average  percentage  of  Mineral  matter  in  the  dry 
substance  of  the  specimens  grown  without  mineral  manure  was 
6*91,  that,  taking  the  average  of  the  cases  where  artificial  mineral 
manure  was  employed,  was  8*01.  It  is  true  that,  in  those  cases 
where  mineral  manure  was  employed  with  ammoniacal  salts,  the 
stemmy  produce  was  somewhat  less  ripe,  and  hence,  so  far,  the  per- 
centage of  Mineral  matter  in  the  dry  substance  would  be  expected 
to  be  comparatively  high.  On  the  other  hand,  the  produce  in 
these  cases  was  almost  entirely  Graminaceous,  and  the  Grami- 
naceous produce  itself  contained  a  large  proportion  of  stem  to 
leaf,  and  both  of  these  circumstances  would,  other  things  being 
equal,  tend  to  a  low  percentage  of  Mineral  m.atter  in  the  dry  sub- 
stance. In  fact,  upon  the  whole,  the  evidence  is  pretty  clear, 
that  the  lower  percentage  of  Mineral  matter  in  the  dry  substance 
of  the  produce  grown  without  mineral  manure,  was  due  to  a  rela- 
lative  deficiency  of  available  mineral  constituents  in  the  soil.  The 
direct  influence  of  the  supply  of  mineral  constituents  by  manure, 
upon  the  assimilation  of  them  by  this  voracious  crop,  will  be 
further  illustrated  presently,  when  speaking  of  the  composition  of 
the  ash  of  the  produce  grown  by  the  different  manures. 

Where  the  mineral  manures  were  used  alone,  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  produce  consisted  of  Leguminous  herbage.  Hence, 
it  might  be  supposed,  that  the  percentage  of  Mineral  matter  in 
the  gross  produce,  or  hay,  would  be  higher  than  where  nitro- 
genous manures  were  also  emj)loyed,  and  the  produce  was  almost 
entirely  Graminaceous.  Again,  where  the  mineral  was  used 
without  the  nitrogenous  manure,  the  proportion  of  the  Grami- 
naceous produce  that  was  leafy  was  much  greater  than  where 
nitrogenous  manures  were  also  used.  This  circumstance,  again, 
would  tend  to  a  high  percentage  of  Mineral  matter  in  the  pro- 
duce grown  by  the  mineral  manures  alone.  But  the  fact  was, 
that  the  percentage  of  Mineral  matter  in  that  produce  was  com- 
paratively low.  The  result  was,  doubtless,  <hie  to  the  fact,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  this  produce  by  mineral  manure  alone, 
was  much  riper  than  that  grown  by  the  mineral  and  nitrogenous 
ninnn     •  combiued. 

y|)ears  then,  that  in  the  case  of  the  complex  and  unripened 
|,*v/(iL-je — haijy  the  description  of  the  herbage,  the  character  of 
development,  the  stage  of  progress  at  which  the  plants  are  cut, 
and  the  supplies  within  the  reach  of  the  growing  crop,  all  have 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  percentage  of  Mineral  matter  in  the 
produce.  Tlie  eff(?cts  of  different  manure,  in  one  and  the  same 
'eason,  upon  tliis  percentage  are,  therefore,  at  least  complicated, 
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specimens  so  clearly  indicate  the  comparative  conditions  of 
elaboration  and  maturation  merely,  as  they  generally  do  in  the 
case  of  professedly  ripened  produce. 

Constituents  of  the  Ash. 

The  influence  of  the  artificial  supply  of  mineral  constituents 
upon  the  total  amount  of  them  assimilated  by  the  crop  over  a 
given  area  of  land,  has  been  illustrated  in  Part  II.  of  our  Report. 
The  influence  of  such  supply  upon  their  percentage  in  the  dry 
substance  of  the  produce  has  now  been  shown.  By  the  aid  of 
complete  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  the  produce  of  some  of  the  ex- 
perimental plots,  further  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  effects  of  a 
liberal  provision  of  mineral  constituents  in  the  soil  on  the  mineral 
composition  of  the  crop. 

In  the  first  Division  of  Table  XIII.  is  given  the  percentage 
composition  of  the  ashes  from  the  produce  of  five  of  the  experi- 
mental plots  ;  in  the  second  Division  of  the  Table  the  amounts  of 
each  of  the  several  mineral  constituents  in  the  average  annual  total 
produce  per  acre  on  each  of  the  plots ;  and  in  the  third  Division 
the  increase  in  the  amounts  of  the  several  mineral  constituents 
obtained,  per  acre,  in  the  crop,  under  the  influence  of  the  different 
manures. 

The  plots  selected  were — the  unmanured ;  the  one  with  am- 
moniacal  salts  alone ;  the  one  with  mixed  mineral  manure  alone ; 
that  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure  and  the  smaller  amount  of 
ammoniacal  salts ;  and  that  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure  and 
the  larger,  or  double  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts.  In  the 
case  of  each  of  the  5  plots  an  equal  mixture  of  the  ash  of  its 
produce  in  each  of  the  three  years  was  operated  upon.  In  this 
way  the  average  effect  of  each  condition  of  manuring  upon  the 
mineral  composition  of  the  crop  is  taken  over  a  three-years' 
continuance  of  that  condition. 

The  jish-analyses  were  made  in  the  Rothamsted  laboratory,  by 
Mr.  Robert  VVarington,  jun. ;  and  we  are  glad  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  our  full  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  results. 

The  facts  which  the  figures  in  the  Table  disclose  are  very 
interesting.  But  our  comments  on  them  must  be  very  brief,  and 
be  confined  to  their  practical  bearings. 

It  has  been  shown  in  Parts  I.  and  III.  of  our  Paper,  that 
ammoniacal  salts  alone  gave  an  almost  entirely  Graminaceous 
produce,  but  that  that  produce  was  stunted,  very  dark  green, 
leafy,  and  not  very  much  more  in  weight  per  acre  than  that  without 
manure.  Mineral  manures  alone,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
the  weight  of  produce  somewhat  more  than  the  ammoniacal  salts 
alone ;  but  the  increase  in  this  case  was  chiefly  Leguminous 
herbage — the  Graminaceous  herbage  benefiting  but  little  by  this 
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manure,  excepting  in  forwardness  and  seeding  tendency.  But 
the  mixture  of  the  two  manures — ammoniacal  and  mineral — gave 
an  enormous  increase  of  crop,  and  the  amount  of  mineral  con- 
stituents taken  off  an  acre  of  land,  under  the  influence  of  the  com- 
bination, was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  in  the  crop  by  either 
of  the  manures  used  separately.  It  was  quite  obvious,  that 
where  the  ammoniacal  salts  were  used  alone,  the  available 
supply  of  some  of  the  necessary  mineral  constituents  fell  short 
of  the  amount  required  for  a  more  abundant  crop.  It  was 
equally  clear,  that  where  the  mineral  manures  were  used  alone, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen  available  for  the  increased 
growth  of  the  Graminaceous  herbage.  The  results  in  the  Table 
show  that  it  was  chiefly  for  its  supply  of  potash,  and  next  for 
that  of  phosphoric  acid,  that  the  mixed  mineral  manure  was  so 
efficacious  in  increasing  the  growth  of  the  grasseSy  when  there 
was  a  sufficiency  of  available  nitrogen  within  the  soil.  They 
also  point  to  a  probable  deficiency  of  soluble  silica  in  the  case 
of  the  heavier  crops. 

To  turn  to  the  figures  in  the  Table :  the  most  striking  point 
of  contrast  afforded  by  the  view  of  the  results  of  the  five  analyses 
given  side  by  side,  is  the  very  great  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  potash,  wherever  the  mineral  manure  containing  it  was  em- 
ployed. There  is  at  the  same  time  always  a  diminution  either 
in  the  actual  percentage  of  soda,  or  in  its  proportion  to  that  of 
the  potash,  or  in  both  these  points  of  view.  This  was  the  case, 
notwithstanding  that  soda  as  well  as  potash  was  liberally  supplied 
in  the  mineral  manure.  The  preference  of  the  growing  plants 
for  potash  rather  than  soda  is  sufficiently  manifest.  And  judging 
from  the  analogy  of  other  crops  it  may  almost  certainly  be  con- 
cluded that,  if  all  the  plants  of  the  hay  had  been  allowed  to  fully 
ripen,  the  ash  would  then  have  contained  but  very  little  soda,  if 
any  at  all.  The  increase  in  the  percentage  of  potash  in  the  ash, 
where  it  was  supplied  in  manure,  is  at  the  expense  of  the  lime 
and  magnesia,  though  these  constituents  were  also  supplied  in  the 
mixed  mineral  manure.  In  fact  the  ash  both  of  the  produce 
without  manure,  and  of  that  by  ammoniacal  salts  alone,  gave  a 
somewhat  higher  percentage  of  both  lime  and  magnesia  than  even 
where  the  mineral  manures  alone  were  used,  and  the  produce  con- 
tained so  much  Leguminous  herbage,  the  ash  of  which  is  richer 
in  lime  and  magnesia  than  is  that  of  the  Grasses  proper.  The 
percentage  of  lime  more  particularly,  was  still  further  reduced, 
wlien  the  ammoniacal  salts  were  mixed  with  the  mineral  manure, 
by  which  the  growth  of  the  Grasses,  demanding  so  much  potash, 
was  so  much  increased.* 


*  It  is  seen  tliat  wherever  the  ammoniacal  salts  were  employed,  which  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  the  sulphate  and  hydrochlorate,  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  the 
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The  percentage  of  phospltoric  acid^  as  well  as  that  of  potash, 
increases  notably,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  where  the 
mineral  manure  containing  it  was  used. 

The  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  ash  is  pretty  unifonn 
throughout,  though  it  was  supplied  largely  both  in  the  anmio- 
niacal  salts  and  in  the  mixed  mineral  manure.  Whether  or  not, 
the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  found,  existed  as  such  in  the 
plant,  in  combination  with  bases^  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  any  loss  of  it,  or  of  sulphur  in  some  form,  during 
the  incineration,  may  be  a  question.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  worthy  of 
remark  how  very  much  larger  is  the  proportion  of  chlorine  found 
in  the  ash  of  this  succulent  produce  wherever  it  was  used  in 
manure,  notwithstanding  that  this  substance  (chlorine)  may  be 
supposed  to  be  in  a  far  less  degree  than  sulphur  or  sulphuric 
acid,  if  at  all,  essential  to  the  elaboration  of  the  final  products  of 
the  plants.* 

Carbonic  acid  is  seen  to  be  in  the  largest  proportion  in  the 
produce  jjrown  without  manure,  and  in  that  by  mineral  manures 
alone.  Tlie  Carbonic  acid  is  the  product  of  the  incineration  of 
some  other  organic  acid.  Its  comparatively  large  amount  in  the 
ash  of  the  produce  of  the  two  plots  mentioned  is  due  to  the 
Leguminous  and  other  non-Graminaceous  herbage,  occurring  in 
large  proportion  on  those  plots.  The  ash  of  such  herbage  (the 
non-Graminaceous)  contains,  indeed,  little  or  no  silica,  and  fre- 
quently a  great  deal  of  Carbonic  acid  due  to  salts  of  organic  acids. 

Tlie  percentage  of  silica  is,  nevertheless,  much  higher  in  the 
ash  of  the  produce  grown  witliout  manure  than  in  that  grown  by 
any  of  the  artificial  manures  now  in  question.  The  percentage 
of  silica  in  the  ash  is  the  less  where  tlie  produce  of  the  Grami- 
naceous lierbage — which  so  peculiarly  requires  it — is  the  greater. 
And  where  the  total  Graminaceous  lierbage  was  thus  the  greater, 
it  was  also  in  the  larger  proportion  in  iiowering  and  seeding 
stem  ;  and  as  the  stem  increases,  so,  when  not  in  defect,  does  the 
proportion  of  silica.  It  is  true  that  where  the  Graminaceous 
produce  was  so  large,  and  the  ])roportion  of  it  that  was  in  flower- 
ing and  seeding  stem  was  also  large,  those  stc;ms  were  not  so 

ash  is  very  much  increased.  This  coustitueut,  like  soda»  is  found  only  seldom, 
jT  in  small  quantity,  in  the  ash  of  perfectly-ripened  vegetable  produce.  It  jpfO- 
bably  serves  more  as  a  vehicle  of  bases,  than  as  an  essential  constituent  of  any  of 
be  final  products  of  the  organism.  Were  wc  to  exclude  it  in  all  cases  from  thefe 
*sh  analyses,  the  percentage  of  potash  uould  be  higher  where  the  ammouiact* 
alts  were  used  with  the  mineral  manure,  and  the  grasses  were  so  much  developed, 
nan  where  the  mineral  manure  was  used  alone. 

*  The  fact,  that  in  such  highly  siliceous  ashes  the  amounts  of  chlorine  should 

lot  only  in  some  cases  be  very  large,  but  that  the  variations  in  amoaut  should 

lave  such  vei-y  obvious  connection  with  the  nuinurial  eonditions  supplied,  is  quite 

n  accordance  with  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Way,  showing  that  a  loss  of  chlorine 

w»ti  ki.Mam»  i>/  <•«.:> r<»il   vhen  the  prc*"^*?  of  incineration  is  carefully  conducted. 
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ripe  as  were  those  of  the  smaller  Graminaceous  crops ;  and  it  is 
as  the  Graminaceous  plants  progress  to  ripeness,  that  their  ashes 
increase  so  much  in  percentage  of  silica.  It  would  appear  from 
these  considerations,  that  there  was  a  deficient  supply  of  available 
silica  for  the  greatly-increased  growth.  But  a  better  view  of  the 
probable  mineral  requirements,  or  deficiencies,  of  the  crop,  will 
be  gained  by  attention  to  the  actual  or  increased  amounts  of  the 
several  constituents  in  the  acreage  'produce  under  the  different 
manuring  conditions,  as  shown  in  the  second  and  third  Divisions 
of  the  Table  (XIII.). 

By  the  use  of  ammonia^al  salts  alone,  the  amount  of  total 
mineral  constituents  taken  off  in  the  crop  is  about  H  time 
as  much  as  without  any  manure  at  all.  From  the  obvious 
limit  that  there  was  to  the  Graminaceous  increase  by  ammoniacal 
salts  alone,  it  is  assumed  that,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  soil,  its  supplies  were  drained  to  the  utmost 
that  the  range  of  distribution  of  the  underground  feeders  of  the 
plrint  would  permit  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  seen 
that  the  gain  in  both  potash  and  silica  was  proportionally  less 
than  that  of  any  other  important  constituent.  But,  as  soon  as 
potash  is  added  in  manure,  even  though  without  ammoniacal 
salts,  the  acreage  amount  of  it  in  the  crop  is  increased  in  larger 
proportion  than  that  of  any  other  important  mineral  constituent, 
except  phosphoric  acid.  The  silica,  which  was  not  supplied  in 
the  manure,  was  comparatively  but  little  increased  in  the  pro- 
duce. When  the  ammoniacal  salts  as  well  as  mineral  manure 
were  employed,  the  amount  of  potash  in  the  acreage  produce 
was  nearly  twice  as  much  as  when  the  mineral  manures  were 
used  alone ;  and  it  was  from  3  to  4  times  as  much  as  when  no 
manure  at  all,  or  ammoniacal  salts  alone,  were  employed.  Under 
the  same  circumstances,  the  acreage  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
increased  in  almost  an  equal  degree.  So  also  did  that  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  silica  even,  was  about  doubled  ;  though  there 
was  no  supply  of  it  in  manure.  And,  lastly,  the  magnesia,  but 
especially  the  lime  (though  both  were  supplied  in  the  manure) 
increased  in  very  much  less  acreage  amount  than  the  potash. 

From  the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  much  less  acreage  produce 
of  hay,  when  the  ammoniacal  salts  were  used  alone,  than  when  they 
were  used  in  conjunction  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure,  was  due 
to  a  deficiency  of  available  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  within  the 
range  of  tlie  roots  of  the  crop.  It  also  appears  probable,  that 
there  was  a  relative  deficiency  of  available  silica,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  range  of  collection  of  the  roots  of  the  crop  would  be 
considerably  increased  where  the  ammoniacal  salts  and  the  non- 
siliceous  mineral  constituents  were  employed.  It  is  true  that 
the  acreof/e  yield  of  Silica  was  considerably  increased  where  the 
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larger  crops  were  grown ;  though  it  was  so  not  at  all  com- 
mensurately  with  either  the  potash  or  the  phosphoric  acid.  How 
far  the  increased  amount  of  Silica,  such  as  it  was,  was  due  to  its 
being  liberated  in  available  form  by  the  chemical  action  of  the 
constituents  of  the  manures  employed,  or  how  far  only  to  the 
increased  distribution  and  range  of  collection  of  the  roots  of  the 
more  actively  growing  crop,  we  are  not  able  to  decide. 

To  call  to  mind  even  more  clearly  than  by  the  above  state- 
ments how  great  is  the  drain  upon  the  soil,  more  particularly  of 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  silica,  by  a  heavy  hay-crop,  it 
will  be  useful  to  quote  here  a  few  figures  from  the  Table. 

Whilst  the  unmanured  produce  contained  only  32^  lbs.,  and 
that  by  ammoniacal  salts  alone  only  38^  lbs.  oi potash^  that  grown 
by  the  mineral  manure  alone  (supplying  potash)  contained 
12\  lbs.,  that  by  the  mineral  manure  and  smaller  amount  of 
ammoniacal  salts  nearly  122  lbs.,  and  that  by  the  mineral  manure 
and  the  larger  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  nearly  133  lbs.  of 
potash,  per  acre  annually. 

The  phosphoric  acid  was  increased  from  about  7J  lbs.  per  acre 
per  annum  without  manure,  to  scarcely  10^  lbs.  with  ammoniacal 
salts  alone,  to  16^  lbs.  with  mineral  manure  alone,  and  to  about 
27i^  lbs.  by  the  mineral  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts  together. 

The  silica  amounted  to  41  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum  in  the  pro- 
duce without  manure,  to  47J  lbs.  in  that  by  ammoniacal  salts 
alone,  to  nearly  45§  lbs.  in  that  by  mineral  manure  alone»  to 
80^  lbs.  in  that  by  the  mineral  manure  and  the  smaller  amount  of 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  to  a  little  more  than  73  lbs.  in  that  by 
the  mineral  manure  and  the  larger  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts. 

We  liave  already  prominently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  hay-crop,  both  from  the  large  amount  of  mineral  constituents 
it  generally  carries  from  the  land,  and  from  the  generally  more 
inadequate  return  of  them  by  the  home  or  other  manures,  is 
liable  to  be  much  more  exhausting  to  the  soil  than  the  rotation 
crops  of  a  farm.  It  has  been  stated,  too,  that  potash  was  perhaps 
the  constituent  most  likely  first  to  show  a  deficiency.  These  ash- 
analyses,  and  the  discussion  to  which  they  have  led,  cannot  fail 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  farmer  still  more  forcibly  the 
iivoessity  of  a  due  return  to  the  land,  at  least  oi potash  and  j^Aos- 
phoric  acidy  if  not  even  of  available  silica  (which  would  be 
t'-romplished  by  farmyard-manure),  if  he  would  hope  to  obtain 
u.ytliing  like  maximum  crops  of  hay,  year  by  year,  by  the  aid  of 
•^tificial  nitrogenous  manures. 

it  has  just  been  seen  how  very  variable  is  the  composition  of 
I  lie  ash  of  the  mixed  herbage  of  meadow-land  according  to  the 
'^tfluurp  pnn^loved.     Tt  lij?*^  b'*fo''e  been  shown  that  the  composi- 
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tion  of  the  total  mixed  produce,  or  Aay,  varied  very  much  accord- 
ing to  season — both  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  Dry  substance, 
and  to  that  of  the  Mineral  matter  in  that  Dry  substance.  It  will 
also  presently  be  seen  that  the  percentages  of  total  Nitrogenous 
compounds  likewise  varied  very  much  according  to  season.  The 
composition  of  the  ash  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  so  much 
affected  by  variation  in  season  as  from  the  influence  of  the  latter 
on  the  composition  of  the  hay  in  other  points  of  view  might 
have  been  anticipated. 

The  much  less  effect  of  variation  in  season,  than  in  manuring, 
on  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  experimentally-grown  hay, 
is  illustrated  by  the  results  given  in  Table  XIV.,  which  now 
follows : — 

Table  XIV. — Showing  tlie  Composition  of  the  Ashes  of  Me^vdow-Hay 
grown  Experimentally  in  different  Seasons. 


Mixed  Ashes  of  the  Produce  by  16  dlfiferent  Manures 
in  each  Year. 


18M. 


1867. 


1858. 


Calculated 

Mean 
(1866-7-8). 


Peroxide  of  Iron 

Lime 

Maguesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Phosphoric  Acid 

Sulphuric  Acid 

Chlorine       - 

Carbouic  Acid 

Silica 

Sand     

Charcoal      

Deduct  0  =  CI*        ..      .. 
Totals  .. 


0-14 
13«02 

3-59 
26-83 

6-40 

5-59 
6-02 

11«37 
3-37 

22*28 

2-15 
2«22 


102-98 
2-56 


0*33 
12'13 

3-93 
26-43 

7-45 

5'68 

7-14 
12-15 

2-74 
19-93 

2-89 
2-22     I 


0-25 
11-92 

3'97 
25-26 

9-58 

5*52 
7-18 

12-25 
2-73 

20-23 

2-29 
2«17 


0-24 
12-36 

3-83 
26-17 

7'81 

5«60 
6-78 

11-92 
2-95 

20-81 

2«44 
2-20 


103-02 
2-74 


103'35 
2-76 


103-11 
2*69 


100-42 


100-28 


100-59 


100*42 


•  Sec  note  at  foot  of  Table  XUI. 

In  the  first  column  of  the  Table  is  given  the  composition  of 
an  equal  mixture  of  the  ashes  of  the  produce  from  all  the  experi- 
mental plots  in  1856 ;  in  the  second  column,  the  composition  of 
a  similarly  mixed  ash  from  the  produce  of  all  the  plots  in  1857 ; 
and  in  the  third  column,  the  composition  of  the  mixed  ash  from 
all  the  plots  in  1858.  The  fourth  column  gives  the  calculated 
mean  of  the  three  analyses. 

The  uniformity  in  the  composition  of  the  three  mixed  ashes. 
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representing  as  they  do  the  percentage  mineral  composition  of 
the  produce  of  three  very  different  seasons — the  characters  of 
which  differed  so  widely  in  several  other  respects — is  somewhat 
remarkable.  The  differences  are  indeed  too  slight  to  justify  the 
deduction  from  them  of  any  very  defined  conclusions.  Still,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  tendency  of  the  variations  is  to  show  a 
scarcely  maintained,  and  in  some  cases  an  even  diminished  pro- 
portion, of  those  constituents  which  may  be  considered  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  hay  crop,  when  it  is  supplied  liberally  with 
all  the  necessary  mineral  constituents.  Tiius,  the  proportion  of 
phosphoric  acid  is  about  equal  in  the  three  seasons,  whilst  that 
of  the  lime,  the  potash,  and  the  silica,  show  a  tendency  to  de- 
crease from  year  to  year.  Tlie  carbonic  acid  too,  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  ash  of  the  non-graminaceous  part  of  the  herbage, 
also  diminishes  somewhat  from  the  first  to  the  third  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  soda  and  the  chlorine — constituents  the  most 
of  all  characteristic  of  crude  and  succulent  growth — increase 
very  obviously  in  their  proportion  in  the  ash  from  year  to  year. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  these  results,  comparatively  slight  as 
the  differences  are,  still  indicate,  as  did  those  which  have  gone 
before,  that  there  was  a  probable  relative  deficiency  of  lime, 
potash,  and  silica  ; — especially  of  the  latter  two. 

With  rejrard  to  the  results  given  in  the  fourth  column  atten- 
tion may  be  CKillod  to  the  fact,  that  the  figures  represent  the 
mean  composition  of  the  ash  of  specimens  of  hay  grown  under 
sixteen  different  manuring  conditions,  in  each  of  the  three  widely 
differing  i^casons.  The  results  may  therefore  be  taken  as  show- 
ing the  average  mineral  composition  of  the  mixed  herbage  grown 
under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances. 

XlTnCK^EN. 
For  the  information  of  the  chemical  reader  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  the  nitrogen  in  the  hay,  as  given  in  the  Table,  was  deter- 
mined by  burning  with  soda-lime,  and  estimating  by  the  volu- 
jnetric  method.      Duplicate  determinations  were  always  made. 
The  individual  results  are  given  for  reference  in  Tables  V.,  VI., 
and  VII.,  in  the  Appendix.     The  mean  results  only,  are  given  in 
Table  XV.  on  the  next  page ;  and  these  will   be  in  sufficient 
detail   for  the   purpose  of  our  illustrations.     The  nitrogen  was 
hus  determined,  in  the  hay  from  every  one  of  the  experimental 
plots,  in  each  of  the  three  years  of  the  experiments.     The  figures 
"  the  first  set  of  four  columns  (Table  XV.)  represent  the  per- 
-ciitjiges  of  Nitrogen  in  the  fresh  hay — that  is,  in  the  condition 
n  which  it  was  carted  from  the  land.     The  figures  in  the  second 
division   represent   the   percentages   in    the   Dry   substance   of 
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It  will  be  found  that  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  Dry 
substance,  of  such  heterogeneous  and  irregularly  ripened  produce 
as  hay,  is,  like  that  of  the  mineral  matter,  contingent  upon  many 
coincident  circumstances.  Still,  the  results  will  show,  as  already 
alluded  to,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  lower  the  condition 
of  maturation  of  the  produce  the  higher  will  be  the  percentage 
of  Nitrogen,  and  vice  versa. 

In  accordance  with  this  general  observation,  the  Table  shows 
that  the  season  which  gave  the  produce  yielding  the  lowest 
average  percentage  of  Dry  substance,  and  the  highest  average 
percentage  of  Mineral  matter  in  that  dry  substance  (1856),  gave 
also  a  produce  containing  a  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  its 
dry  substance  than  that  of  either  of  the  years  of  higher  condition 
of  the  hay.  Conversely,  the  second  season  (1857),  the  produce 
of  which  showed  the  highest  average  percentage  of  dry  matter, 
and  the  lowest  average  percentage  of  mineral  matter  in  that  dry 
substance,  gave,  at  the  time  of  cutting,  a  hay  which  contained  the 
lowest  average  percentage  of  Nitrogen  in  that  dry  substance.  As 
between  the  produce  of  one  season  with  that  of  another,  then, 
the  general  result  was,  that  the  more  matured  the  condition  of 
the  hay,  the  lower  was  the  percentage  of  Nitrogen  in  its  dry 
substance.  This  is  in  general  accordance  with  what  we  have 
elsewhere  shown  to  obtain  in  the  case  of  ripened  crops — wheat 
and  barley.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  case  of  the  hay-crop,  the  object 
is  not  a  fully  ripened  produce.  There  is,  therefore,  of  course,  a 
limit  below  which  a  depreciation  in  the  percentage  of  Nitrogen, 
the  result  of  ovcr-ripenmg,  will  be  a  disadvantage.  At  the  same 
time  we  believe  that,  comparing  the  produce  of  hay  of  one  season 
with  that  of  another,  each  cut  at  its  proper  stige  of  progress, 
that  which  has  the  lower  percentage  of  Nitrogen  in  its  dry  sub- 
stance will,  taking  the  average  of  seasons,  have  its  constituents 
in  the  better  condition  of  elaboration,  and  be,  therefore,  a  better 
food  for  animals. 

The  varititions  in  the  percentage  of  Nitrogen  in  the  hay  within 
one  and  the  same  season,  according  to  the  manuinjig,  are  very 
marked  and  interesting. 

Taking  tlie  average  result  of  the  three  seasons,  the  produce 
grown  on  the  plot  manured  with  ammoniacal  salts  alone,  con- 
tained a  much  higher  percentage  of  Nitrogen  in  its  dry  substance 
♦han  did  that  grown  without  manure.  Again,  the  produce  grown 
jy  ammoniacal  salts  and  sawdust  gave  a  higher  percentage  of 
Nitrogen  than  that  grown  by  sawdust  alone.  When  the  ammo- 
niacal salts  were  tlms  supplemented  to  the  unmanured^  or  to  the 
merely  sawdusted  conditions,  the  supply  of  Nitrogen  was  in  con- 
siderable relative  excess ;  as  was  sliown  by  the  greatly  increased 
T    -'' ^"^-      he    ^''  V    Tir^ino^.^]     inamire    was    superadded. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  percentage  of  the  deficiently- 
provided  Mineral  constituents  was  comparatively  low,  whilst  that 
of  the  relatively  excessively  supplied  Nitrogen  was  considerably 
increased.  The  percentage  of  Nitrogen  was  thus  increased,  not- 
withstanding that  the  produce  was  almost  entirely  Graminaceous 
where  the  ammoniacal  salts  were  used  ;  whilst,  where  they  were 
not  employed,  it  contained  a  notable  proportion  of  Leguminous 
herbage,  the  percentage  of  Nitrogen  in  which  is  generally  about 
twice  as  high  as  in  purely  Graminaceous  produce.  The  high 
percentage  of  Nitrogen  in  the  produce  g^own  by  ammoniacal 
salts  without  mineral  manure  was,  therefore,  due  to  an  increased 
percentage  of  it  in  the  Graminaceous  herbage.  This  highly 
nitrogenised  Graminaceous  produce  consisted,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, in  very  large  proportion  of  leaf;  it  was  stunted  in  growth  ; 
and  was  of  a  very  dark  green  colour  compared  with  the  produce 
where  there  were  larger  crops. 

The  mixed  mineral  manure  used  alone,  or  in  conjunction  only 
witli  sawdust,  gave  a  produce  which  contained  a  higher  per- 
centage of  Nitrogen  than  either  that  grown  without  manure  or 
with  sawdust  alone.  The  percentage  of  Nitrogen  under  these 
conditions  was  nearly  as  high  as  where  the  ammoniacal  salts,  or 
the  ammoniacal  salts  and  sawdust  (without  mineral  manure), 
were  used,  which  gave  the  stunted,  dark  green  produce,  above 
referred  to.  But  the  high  percentage  of  Nitrogen  in  the  produce 
now  under  consideration,  namely,  that  grown  by  mineral  without 
nitrogenous  manure,  was  not  due  to  a  high  percentage  in  the 
Graminaceous  part  of  it.  It  was  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  produce 
grown  under  these  conditions  contained  a  large  proportion  of 
Leguminous  herbage,  the  percentage  of  Nitrogen  in  which  is,  as 
above  stated,  generally  about  twice  as  high  as  that  in  purely 
Graminaceous  hay. 

It  has  been  seen,  then,  that  the  mineral  manure  alone  gave  a 
produce  containing  a  high  percentage  of  Nitrogen  by  increasing 
the  proportion  in  it  of  the  highly  nitrogenous  Leguminous 
herbage.  It  has  also  been  seen,  that  the  use  of  ammoniacal  salts 
alone,  mineral  constituents  being  in  defect,  gave  a  stunted  Grami- 
naceous produce,  also  with  a  considerably  increased  percentage 
of  Nitrogen.  The  addition  of  ammoniacal  salts,  when  there  was 
at  the  same  time  a  liberal  provision  of  mineral  constituents,  gave 
a  very  different  result  both  as  to  the  character  and  amount  of  the 
crop,  and  as  to  the  percentage  of  its  Nitrogen. 

If  we  compare  the  composition  of  the  produce  manured  with 
both  ammoniacal  salts  and  the  mineral  manure,  with  that  grown  by 
the  mineral  manure  alone,  or  again,  if  we  compare  the  produce 
by  ammoniacal  salts,  sawdust,  and  mineral  manure,  with  that 
by  the  sawdust  and  mineral  manure  without  the  ammoniacal 
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salts,  the  Table  shows  that,  in  both  cases,  the  percentage  of 
Nitrogen  in  the  produce  was  considerably  lower  where  the  ammo- 
niacal  salts  were  employed  than  in  the  comparable  instances 
without  them.  This  lower  percentage  of  Nitrogen  in  the  hay, 
by  the  addition  of  ammoniacal  salts  to  mineral  manure,  was 
partly  due  to  tlie  fact,  that  the  produce  grown  by  the  mineral 
manure  without  the  ammoniacal  salts,  contained  so  large  an 
amount  of  the  highly  Nitrogenous  Leguminous  herbage,  whilst 
that  grown  with  ammoniacal  salts  in  addition,  was  almost  en- 
tirely Graminaceous.  But  the  percentage  of  Nitrogen  in  this 
Graminaceous  produce  grown  by  ammoniacal  salts  together 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  mineral  ccmstituents,  was  also  very 
much  lower  than  that  in  the  equally  Graminaceous  produce 
where  the  nitrogenous  supply  was  in  excess  ;  that  is  to  say, 
where  the  ammoniacal  salts  were  used  without  the  mineral 
manure.  Thus,  taking  the  average  of  the  three  years,  the  per- 
centage of  Nitrogen  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  hay  grown  by 
ammoniacal  salts  alone,  was  1*9  ;  whilst  that  in  the  dry  substance 
of  the  produce  grown  by  tlie  same  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts, 
but  in  conjunction  with  the  mineral  manure,  was  only  1*48. 
This  produce  grown  by  the  nitrogenous  and  mineral  manure 
combined,  was  about  1^  time  as  great  as  that  grown  by  the  use 
of  ammoniacal  salts  alone  ;  it  was  of  a  far  lighter,  and  more 
lively  green  colour  whilst  growing  ;  it  was  far  more  luxuriant ; 
and  it  gave  a  much  larger  projwrtion  of  flowering  and  seeding 
stem.  Such  were  the  comparative  characters  of  the  produce, 
which  contained  much  the  lower  percentage  of  Nitrogen.  The 
higher  percentage  of  Nitrogen  in  the  produce  grown  by  the  am- 
moniacal salts  without  the  mineral  manure  was,  therefore,  coin- 
cident witli  a  much  smaller  yield  of  hay,  with  a  much  less 
luxuriance  of  growth,  and  with  a  much  Lirger  proportion  of  leafy 
produce.  In  fa(-t,  in  the  case  of  bay,  as  in  that  of  the  ripened 
cereal  grains,  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  Nitrogen  (within 
certain  limits)  is,  in  cases  comparable  on  the  point,  more  likely 
to  be  associated  with  a  relatively  high,  than  with  a  relatively 
low  condition,  and  degree  of  elaboration,  of  the  constituents; 
and  it  is  also  more  likely  to  be  the  result  of  moderately  luxuriant, 
than  of  either  stunted  or  over- luxuriant  growth. 

The  points  List  referred  to,  are  aptly  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
of  the  cliaracters  and  nitrogenous  percentage  of  the  hay  grown 
by  the  double  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  with  the  mineral 
manure,  with  those  of  the  produce  grown  by  the  smaller  amount 
of  ammoniacal  salts  and  the  same  mineral  manure.  The  average 
percentage  of  Nitrogen  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  scarcely  too 
heavy  or  luxuriant  produce  grown  by  the  mineral  manure  and 
the  smaller  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts,  was  only  1*48 ;  whilst, 
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that  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  over-luxuriant,  uneTenly-ripened, 
and  laid  and  dama^:ed  produce,  grown  by  the  same  mineral 
manure  and  the  double  or  excessive  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts, 
was  1-96.  It  will  not  be  doubted,  that  the  higher  percentage 
of  Nitrogen  was,  under  these  circumstances,  coincident  with  a 
more  crude  and  less  favourable  condition  of  the  constituents 
of  the  hay.  It  has  been  shown  experimentally  by  Professor 
Voelcker,  that  succulent  plants  may  contain  a  part  of  their 
nitrojren  in  the  condition  of  ammoniacal  salts  ;  and  Professor 
Sullivan  has  more  recently  called  attention  to  the  apparently 
frequent  occurrence  of  both  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  in  the  sap  of 
plants.  We  had  too,  ourselves,  long  since  pointed  out,  that  turnips 
in  which  the  percentage  of  Nitrogen  was  raised  beyond  a  com- 
paratively low  amount  by  means  of  highly  nitrogenous  manures 
were,  weight  for  weight,  of  less  feeding  value — indeed  they  were 
sometimes  even  purgative  and  injurious — than  those  having  a 
far  lower  percentage  of  Nitrogen,  but  which  were  in  a  less  crude 
and  succulent,  and  a  more  highly  elaborated  condition.* 

Attention  should  he  called  to  the  fact,  that  the  produce  grown 
by  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  like  that  grown  by  ammoniacal  salts 
alone,  contained  a  much  higher  percentage  of  Nitrogen,  than 
that  grown  without  manure.f  Again,  the  addition  of  mineral 
manure  to  the  nitrate  of  soda,  by  which  the  crop  was  consider- 
ably increased,  gave  a  produce  containing  a  lower  percentage  of 
Nitroo:en  than  that  grown  by  nitrate  of  soda  alone. 

Before  leaving  the  results  of  Table  XV.,  it  may  be  observed 
that,  takimf  the  average  of  the  three  seasons,  the  addition  of  am- 
moniacal salts  to  farmyard  manure,  gave  a  produce  containing  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  Nitrogen.  In  the  second  season, 
however,  which  was  the  one  of  the  highest  dryness  and  matura- 
tion of  the  hay,  at  the  time  of  cutting,  a  contrary  result  was 
obtained. 

From  the  whole  of  the  results  in  regard  to  nitrogen,  it  would 
api)ear,  that  a  high  percentage  is  by  no  means  a  safe  indication 
of  relatively  high  feeding  quality.  In  fact,  in  succulent  and 
unripened  produce  more  particularly,  it  is  an  uncertain  indica- 
tion even  of  high  amount  of  elaborated  nitrogenous  vegetable 
compound. 

Woody  Fibre. 

The  constituent  of  vegetable  food-stuffs,  to  which  the  term 
"  woodg  fibre ''  is  frequently  given,  is  that  portion  which  remains 

*  *  Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  See.  Eng.,'  vol.  x.  (1849),  pp.  806-315  inclusive. 

t  As  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  hay  grown  by  the  nitrate  of  soda^  was 
determined  by  combustion  with  soda  lime,  and  estimation  as  ammonia  by  the 
volumetric  method,  the  high  amount  recorded  in  the  Table  could  not  be  due  to 
undecomposed  nitric  acid  or  nitrate. 
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undissolved  after  the  application  of  such  solvents  as  are  supposed 
to  remove  all  the  other  vegetable  compounds — namely,  the  nitro- 
genous substance,  the  fatty  matter,  the  starch,  the  sugar,  the  gum, 
the  extractive  matters,  &c.  Ttie  substance  so  remaining  generally 
retains,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  mineral  matter,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  is  determined  by  the  incineration  of  the  fibre. 
The  attainment  of  certain  results  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  this 
so-called  "woody-fibre"  is,  however,  in  practice,  not  a  very  easy 
matter.  It  is  seldom  that  two  experimenters  have  adopted  the 
same  methods  for  its  quantitative  estimation.  And,  althoagh 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  product 
of  the  process  still  retains  some  of  the  other  matters  enumerated 
above,  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  settle  whether  or  not  any 
portion  of  the  substance  which  it  is  intended  to  include  under 
the  term  Woody-fibre,  has  itself  been  rendered  soluble  and  re- 
moved. For  the  results  we  have  to  lay  before  the  reader  under 
this  head,  as  well  as  for  those  relating  to  the  Fatty  matter,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  further  on,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Segelcke,  of  Copenhagen,  who  kindly  undertook  this  part  of  the 
investigation  whilst  staying  in  the  Rothamsted  laboratory. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  go  elaborately  into  the  question 
of  method  here ;  and  it  is  the  less  necessary  as  Mr.  Segelcke 
will  probably  publish  in  detail  on  this  point  elsewhere.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  lie  in  vain  trietl  to  get  results  whidi 
corresponded  with  one  another  when  using  the  difierent  methods 
that  have  been  recommended.  In  fact,  constancy  of  result  seemed 
to  be  only  attainable,  when  solvents  of  a  constant  strength  were 
employed,  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  and  at  a  given  temperature. 
The  necessity  for  observing  fixed  time  and  temperature,  has  been 
insisted  upon  by  Millon ;  and  the  strength  of  solvents  which 
Mr.  Segelcke  adopted  in  the  analysis  of  the  hays,  as  giving 
pretty  uniform  results,  was  very  much  the  same  as  recommended 
by  M.  Peligot. 

The  method  by  which  tlie  results  given  in  the  Table  were 
obtained,  was  briefly  as  follows.  About  *10  grammes  of  the 
finely  ground  hay  were  first  fully  dried  at  a  temperature  of 
212°  F.  The  substance  was  next  digested  for  three-quarters  oi 
an  hour  at  a  temperature,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  maintained 
of  180^  F.,  in  150  scptems*  of  sulphuric  acid,  composed  of  one 
part,  by  volume,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  two  parts,  by  volume,  water.1 

*  A  septem  measure  is  that  of  T.-Jnt^i  of  a  ])Ouiid  avoirdupois,  or  7  grains,  of  watet. 

t  The  above  is  the  strength  of  acid  recommended  by  M.  Peligot.  In  sabse 
qucnt  investigation  Mr.  Segelcke  has  found,  that  results  of  ifrhich  the  duplicate 
were  much  more  closely  agreeing,  and  which  still  ranged  Tery  close  to  thost 
recorded  in  the  Table  and  obtained  by  the  method  descrilSid  in  the  text,  conld  bt 
insured  by  using  a  weaker  acid,  but  at  a  higher  temperature.  So  fiir  as  his  expe 
riments  have  yet  proceeded,  the  strength  of  acid  which  he  has  found  to  be  th^ 
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After  this  digestion,  the  whole  was  diluted  with  hot  water, 
filtered,  and  the  insoluble  matter  well  washed  with  hot  water. 
At  this  stage  the  product  retained  several  per  cent  of  nitrogenous 
substance,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  other  matters  which  were 
dissolved  in  the  next  step  of  the  process.  The  substance  was 
removed  from  the  filter,  and  then  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with 
600  septems  of  very  dilute  caustic  soda.  The  whole  was  again 
thrown  on  a  filter  and  well  washed  with  hot  water.  A  drop  of 
sulphuric  acid  was,  however,  added  to  the  wash-water  after  the 
main  portion  of  the  washings  had  passed  off ;  and  the  washing 
was  continued  until  the  water  no  longer  came  through  acid. 
The  matter  was  then  washed  from  the  filter,  dried,  and  weighed 
as  woody  fibre.  After  this  treatment,  the  product  still  retained 
O'l  per  cent.,  or  less,  of  its  weight  of  nitrogenous  substance,  and 
some  mineral  matter;  both  of  which  were  determined  and  de- 
ducted by  calculation. 

The  individual  determinations  of  this  Woody-fibre  are  given  for 
reference  in  Table  VIII.  in  the  Appendix ;  and  an  examination 
of  them  will  show  within  what  limits  the  duplicate  or  triplicate 
results  agree  with  one  another.  It  is  believed  that  the  figures 
are  probably  very  trustworthy  as  a  comparative  series,  comparing 
specimen  with  specimen  as  to  the  respective  amounts  of  Woody- 
fibre  of  a  given  degree  of  insolubility  or  induration ;  but  they  are 
pretty  certainly  too  low  considered  as  including  the  whole  of  the 
cellulose.  At  least  Mr.  Segelcke  found  that  even  Swedish  filtering 
paper  was  somewhat  reduced  in  amount  by  the  second  part  of 
the  process,  namely,  the  treatment  with  alkali,  though  it  was  not 
so  by  the  digestion  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  any  less  treatment  with  the  alkali,  not  only  higher  results, 
but  inconstant  duplicates  or  triplicates,  were  obtained ;  and  the 
product  at  the  same  time  retained  a  considerably  higher  amount 
of  nitrogenous  substance. 

As  already  intimated,  the  woody  fibre  was  only  determined  in 
the  hay  of  certain  plots,  namely,  those  selected  for  the  botanical 
separations  referred  to  in  Part  III.  It  was,  however,  determined 
in  the  produce  of  those  plots,  in  each  of  the  three  years  of 
the  experiments.  We  are  enabled,  therefore,  to  trace  the 
effects   of  both  season  and  manuring  on  the    percentage  of  the 

best  is,  I  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  16  volumes  of  water;  the  temperature  that 
of  the  boiling  point ;  and  the  time  of  action  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  great  practical 
advantage  of  substituting  the  use  of  a  stronger  acid,  and  a  temperature  below 
the  boiling  point,  by  a  weaker  acid  and  the  boiling  point,  is  the  ease  by  which 
constancy  in  the  latter  temperature  can  be  secured.  Indeed,  the  discrepancies, 
such  as  they  are,  between  the  duplicate  and  triplicate  determinations  recorded  in 
the  Appendix,  Table  VIII.,  Mr.  Segelcke  attributes  mainly  to  the  accidental 
fluctuations  in  practice,  somewhat  al^ve  or  below  his  then  adopted  temperature 
of  180O  F. 
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more  insoluble  woodj/  fibre — so  far  as  it  can  be  indicated  by 
the  results  of  the  method  above  described.  The  means  only, 
of  the  two  or  more  determinations  made  on  each  specimen,  are 
given  in  Table  XVI.  which  now  follows  ;  and  it  is  these  to 
which  we  shall  confine  attention. 

The  professed  object  of  determining  the  amount  of  tooody^ 
fibre  in  our  food-stuffs,  is  to  acquire  some  means  of  judging  of 
their  amount  of  probably  indigestible  and  effete  material.  Now, 
it  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  researches  of  many  able  in- 
vestigators, among  whom  we  may  mention  Mulder,  Harting, 
Boussingault,  Millon,  Peligot,  Mitcherlich,  Che\Teul,  Fremy, 
Cramer,  and  Payen,  that  the  substance  to  which  is  given  the 
somewliat  generic  term  looodij-fibre^  comprises  many  modifications^ 
which  vary  from  each  other,  in  physical  characters,  and  in 
behaviour  to  solvents,  according  to  age,  and  other  circumstances 
of  their  deposition,  and  to  the  character  and  amount  of  the  in- 
crusting  matters,  and  of  the  injected,  or  foreign  matters,  with 
which  they  are  associated.  In  fact,  some  of  the  modifications  which 
yield  most  easily  to  certain  chemical  solvents,  seem  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  almost  imperceptible  lines  of  demarcation,  from  the 
admittedly  more  digestible  starchy  bodies.  The  two  series  of 
bodies  appear,  indeed,  to  be  mutually  transformable,  not  only  in 
the  laboratory  of  vegetable  existence,  but  more  or  less  in  that  of 
the  chemist  also.  How  then,  are  we  by  the  chemical  analysis  of  a 
food,  to  determine  exactly  at  what  point  of  aggregation,  induratioDi 
or  protection  by  foreign  substances,  its  Cellular  or  Woody  matter 
is  to  be  accounted  as  indigestible,  innutritions,  and  effete?  So 
long  as  the  Cellular  substance  is  in  sucli  a  condition  as  to  be 
easily  acted  upon  by  chemical  solvents,  or  to  be  transformable 
within  the  plant,  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  assume,  that  it  would 
not  be  wholly  refractory  to  the  digestive  agencies  of  animals.  If, 
therefore,  it  be  admitted,  that  the  amounts  of  matter  recorded  as 
woody  fibre  in  our  Table,  do  not  include  the  more  delicate  and 
changeable  Cellulose  of  the  vegetable  substance  examined,  they 
may  nevertheless,  on  that  account,  the  more  nearly  represent  the 
proportions  of  the  respei  five  hays,  that  will  hvt  necessarily  indi- 
gestible and  effete.  In  fact,  although  we  do  not  at  all  claim  that 
the  results  do  indicate  the  total  cellulose  of  the  specimens  examined, 
we  still  believe,  that  so  far  as  present  experience  goes,  results  so 
obtained  are  the  best  means  at  command  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring the  specimens  one  with  another,  in  regard  to  the  relative 
proportion  in  each  of  the  more  refractory  Cellular  matter.  And,  so 
far  as  the  substance  which  resists  the  ac^tion  of  solvents  employed 
in  the  degree  above  described,  may  be  found  to  be  really  iiK 
digestible  and  effete,  a  large  relative  proportion  would  in  this 
point  of  view  be  objectionable.     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
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borne  in  mind,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  this  otherwise  use- 
less and  effete  matter,  is  absolutely  essential  to  give  bulk,  and  to 
aid  the  digestion  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  food,  especially 
of  our  ruminant  animals. 

With  these  brief  observations  on  the  character  and  relation- 
ships of  the  substance,  the  amounts  of  which,  in  the  respective 
haj's,  are  recorded  in  the  Table,  attention  may  now  be  directed 
to  the  results  there  given. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  Table  XVI.,  the  percentages  of  woody^ 
Jibre^  or  more  properly  of  comparatively  indurated  Cellular  matter, 
in  the  fresh  hay  are  given  ;  and  in  the  lower  Division,  the  per- 
centages in  the  Dry  substance  of  the  hay.  The  latter  indicate  the 
most  clearly  the  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  vegetable 
substance  of  the  hay.  Comparing  the  produce  of  one  season  with 
that  of  another,  the  percentage  of  this  comparatively  insoluble 
Woody-fibre  is,  on  the  average,  considerably  the  highest  in  that  of 
tlie  wet,  cold,  and  ungenial  season  185(),  and  the  lowest  in  that  of 
1857.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  produce  of  1856,  which 
shows  the  lar*jest  proportion  of  comparatively  refractory  Woody 
matter  in  its  Dry  substance,  gave  a  very  low  percentage  of  Dry 
substance ;  but  high  percentages  of  both  Mineral  matter  and  Nitro- 
gen (in  a  questionable  degree  of  elaboration),  in  that  Dry  sub- 
stance. And  conversely,  the  produce  of  1857,  which  now  gives 
the  lowest  proporti(m  of  such  Woody  fibre  in  its  Dry  substance, 
gave  the  highest  proportion  of  Dry  substance  and  the  lowest  pro- 
portion of  Mineral  matter  and  Nitrogen,  in  that  Diy  substance. 

It  might  perhaps  not  have  been  anticipated,  that  the  season 
which  gave  the  most  crude,  succulent,  and  ill -conditioned 
produce,  would  at  the  same  tijnc  give  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance containing  a  high  proportion  of  comparatively  indu- 
rated cellular  or  woody  matter.  In  all  cases,  the  specimens 
were  so  far  dried  soon  after  tlio}'  were  collected,  as  to  leave 
in  them  only  about  5  per  cent.,  or  less,  of  moisture ;  and  in 
tliis  condition  they  were  ground  and  preserved.  And,  as  the 
Woody-fibre  detcrminati(;ns  have  only  recently  been  made,  the 
produce  of  1856  has  had  some  considerable  time  for  change, 
were  it  liable  to  it.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  preparation 
and  preservation  of  the  specimens,  however,  it  would  be  difiicult 
to  conceive  of  any  changes  that  would  raise  the  percentage  o^ 
indurated  cellular  matter  in  the  remaining  substance,  to  th^ 
i?xtent  indicated  in  the  Table  above  that  in  the  produce  of  the 
other  years.  Against  the  probainlity  of  such  change,  may  be 
noted  the  fact,  that  the  produce  of  1857  which  had  been  pre- 
served for  nearly  2  years  when  examined,  gave  a  loioer  per 
centage  of  this  Wood}'- fibre  in  its  Dry  substance,  than  that  o^ 
1858  which,  of  course,  had  not  been  preserved  so  long.    On  thf 
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other  hand,  neither  do  any  of  our  records  as  to  the  character  of 
the  produce  in  the  several  years,  or  as  to  the  characters  of  the 
seasons  themselves,  lead  to  the  Ijelief  that  the  produce  of  185G 
was  either  in  such  large  proportion  stemmy^  or  so  forward^  at  the 
time  of  cutting,  as  that  of  the  other  seasons.  Should  then,  fu- 
ture researches  confirm  the  indications  of  these  results,  we  should 
liave  to  adopt  the  important  conclusion,  that  a  crude  and  succu- 
lent produce — a  large  proportion  of  whose  more  soluble  consti- 
tuents exists  in  a  low  condition  of  elaboration — may  at  the  same 
time  have  a  large  proportion  of  its  more  fixed  constituents  in  the 
condition  of  comparatively  indurated  and  innutritious  cellular 
matter.  Or,  may  it  be,  that,  when  there  is  a  low  condition  of  elabo- 
ration of  some  of  the  more  soluble  constituents,  so  large  a  proportion 
of  these  undergo  change,  as  to  leave  the  more  fixed  Woody  matter 
in  larger  proportion  in  the  remaining  total  dry  substance  ? 

When  the  observed  variations  in  the  character  of  the  produce 
are  borne  in  mind,  the  eflfects  of  manures  upon  the  relative  per- 
centages of  the  more  fixed  Woody-fibre  in  its  Dry  substance, 
are  more  clearly  in  accordance  with  what  would  be  expected 
than  are  those  of  season.  Taking  the  average  result  of  the  3 
years,  the  Dry  substance  of  the  unmanurcd  produce,  contained  a 
comparatively  low  percentage  of  such  Woody-fibre.  This  pro- 
duce contained  a  large  proportion  of  non-Graminaceous  herbage  ; 
a  fair  proportion  was  stemmy,  but  it  was  backward,  and  with 
these  characters  there  is  a  low  percentage  of  Woody-fibre  in 
the  Dry  substance.  The  Dry  substance  of  the  produce  by 
ammoniacal  salts  alone,  whose  Graminaceous  stems  were  com- 
paratively ripe,  but  which  contained  a  very  large  proportion  of 
leaf,  contained  at  the  same  time  a  comparatively  small  propor- 
tion of  the  "  woody  fibre."  The  produce  by  Mineral  manures 
alone  consisted  of  a  good  deal  of  non-Graminaceous  herbage,  and 
the  Graminaceous  herbage  comprised  a  considerable  proportion 
of  leaf,  though  its  stems  were  comparatively  ripe.  With  these 
characters,  the  percentage  of  the  "  woody  fibre "  in  the  Dry 
substance  was  comparatively  low.  Where  the  mixed  mineral 
manure  and  ammoniacal  salts  were  used  together^  the  produce 
was,  comparatively,  somewhat  unripe ;  but  it  was  almost  entirely 
Graminaceous,  and  in  very  large  proportion  stemmy,  and  coin- 
cidently  there  is  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  the  "  woody 
fibre''  in  the  Dry  substance.  The  produce  hy  farm-yard  manure 
was  in  a  still  larger  proportion  stemmy  ;  but  it  contained  also  a 
considerable  proportion  of  non-Graminaceous  herbage.  The 
result  was,  that  its  Dry  substance  contained  a  comparatively 
high  percentage  of  the  *'  woody  fibre,"  but  not  quite  so  high  as 
that  where  the  mineral  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts  were  used, 
and  the  produce  was  more  exclusively  Graminaceous. 
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Adopting  the  experimental  indications  which  have  been  re- 
corded, as  the  most  trustworthy  which  in  the  existing  conditioii 
of  our  knowledge  on  the  points  in  question  could  be  supplied, 
the  result  upon  the  whole  would  appear  to  be,  that,  on  the  one 
liand,  a  generally  low  condition  of  elaboration  of  succulent  pro- 
[luce  may  still  be  associated  with  a  high  proportion  of  com- 
[)aratively  indurated,  and  tlierefore  probably  innutritions  Cellular 
matter,  in  its  dry  substance.  On  the  other  hand,  comparing  the 
produce  by  different  manures^  in  one  and  the  same  season,  the 
more  Graminaceous,  the  riper,  and  the  more  stemmy,  the  higher 
svill  be  the  proportion  of  the  comparatively  indurated  Woody  or 
^Mlular  matter. 

Fatty  Matter. 

In  the  analysis  of  animal  and  vegetable  food-stuffs,  it  is  usual 
to  estimate  as  ^^Fatty  Matter ^^  that  portion  which  is  dissolved  out 
from  the  dried  substance  by  means  of  ether.  In  the  case  of 
mimal  substances,  or  of  ripened  vegetable  ones,  such  as  grain, 
the  substance  so  determined  does  generally  represent  a  fatty 
matter  of  high  respiratory  and  fat-forming  capacity.  Not  tOy 
tiowever,  in  the  case  of  crude,  unripened,  vegetable  produce. 
In  fact,  in  such  produce,  the  so-called  fatty  matter  separated 
merely  by  extraction  with  ether,  is  largely  contaminated  with 
ivaxy  and  green  colouring  matter,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
ivliich  passes  from  the  animal  in  its  solid  excrements.  A  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  such  impure  fatty  substance  can  hardly 
bo  regarded,  therefore,  as  an  advantage.  Still,  it  is  useful  to 
Ascertain  the  amount  of  such  matt(^r,  if  it  be  only  that,  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  conditions  of  growth,  and  other 
idmitted  qualities  of  the  hay  yielding  the  larger  or  the  smaller 
proportions  of  it,  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  form  a  valid 
lecision,  whether  or  not  the  substance  in  question  is  likely  really 
ro  indicate  the  high  ccmdition  of  elaboration  of  the  constituents, 
nhich  a  large  proportion  of  jmre  fatty  matter  might  be  supposed 
:i)  do.  A  further  reason  for  determining  the  amount  of  this  sub- 
stance, notwithstanding  that  we  consider  it  of  such  doubtful 
lalue,  is  the  fact,  that  this  mode  of  analysis  has  l^een  adopted 
»\ith  apparent  confidence  by  most  of  our  predecessors;  whilst 
m  accurate  separation  of  the  several  bodies  whicli  compose  this 
Ether-extract,  would  have  increased  the  labour  of  analysis  beyond 
:hat  which  our  time  enables  us  to  devote  to  it.  Nor,  is  the 
[juantity  of  this  impure  fatty  matter  in  hay  so  large,  as  to  render 
the  differences  in  its  amount  of  much  importance  in  any  other 
point  of  view,  than  as  indicating  the  general  character  and  con- 
:lition  of  the  produce. 

The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Segelcke,  in  his  determinatioF*'^ 
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of  the  crude  fatty  matter^  was  to  pass  ether  through  a  dried  and 
weighed  portion  of  the  finely  ground  hay,  until  it  came  through 
colourless.  For  this  purpose,  he  devised  an  apparatus,  by  means 
of  which  the  ether  was  continuously  distilled  from  the  extract, 
and  repassed  through  the  substance.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
treatment  in  this  way,  that  is,  when  the  ether  passed  through 
colourless,  the  substance  was  re- dried  in  the  water  bath,  and 
then  submitted  to  a  second  extraction  in  the  ether-apparatus. 
The  ether  was  finally  distilled  from  the  total  ether-extract ;  and 
the  remaining  green  fatty  matter  dried  in  a  water  bath,  until  it 
no  longer  lost  weight. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  character  of  the  "  Fatty 
matter,"  the  quantity  of  which  in  the  respective  hays,  was  deter- 
mined by  the  methods  just  described,  it  would  be  useless  to  go 
into  much  detail  as  to  the  amounts  found  in  the  different  speci- 
mens. It  is  the  less  desirable,  too,  to  do  so,  as  the  circumstances 
and  extent  of  its  occurrence  will  be  sufficiently  brought  to  light, 
in  taking  the  summary  view  of  the  composition  of  the  different 
h.iys,  with  which  we  now  propose  to  conclude  our  Report.  The 
individual  determinations  of  the  Fatty  matter  will  be  found  in 
Table  IX.  in  the  Appendix  ;  and  the  mean  percentages  of  it 
are  embodied  with  those  of  the  other  constituents  in  Table 
XVII.,  U)  which  attention  is  next,  and  lastly,  to  be  directed. 

Summary  of  the  Composition  of  the  Hay. 

In  Table  XVII.  is  given  a  summary  view  of  the  collective 
(Composition  of  the  specimens  of  hay  grown  in  the  Third  Season 
(1858),  on  those  plots  the  produce  of  which  was  selected  for  the 
botanical  separations.  In  the  upper  Division  of  the  Table,  the 
percentages  of  the  several  constituents  in  the  fresh  hay  as  carted 
from  the  land,  are  given.  In  the  middle  Division,  the  percentages 
in  the  Dry  substance  of  the  hay  are  given.  And  in  the  lowest 
Division,  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  general  description  of 
the  herbage  on  the  respective  plots.  The  means  are  thus 
afforded,  of  considering  the  chemical  composition  of  the  re- 
spective hays,  in  connection  with  the  other  known  characters  of 
the  herbage.     The  constituents  given  are — 

1st.  Nitrogenous  substance. 

2nd.  Fatty  matter. 

3rd.  Woody-fibre. 

4th.  Other  non-nitrogenous  vegetable  compounds. 

5th.  Mineral  matter. 

6th.  Total  Dry  substance. 

7th.  Water. 
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A  few  brief  remarks  should  first  be  made,  as  to  the  character 
of  the  several  substances  represented  in  the  above  enumeration. 

Nitrogenous  substance. — ^The  most  practicable  and  usual  mode 
of  getting^  at  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of 
Nitrogenous  compounds,  in  vegetable  or  animal  food-stuffs,  is  to 
determine  the  amount  of  nitrogen^  and  calculate  from  it  the 
amount  of  Nitrogenous  substances,  on  the  assumption  that  they 
consist  of  the  so-called  proteiiie  compounds.  Adopting  this 
assumption,  the  amount  of  Nitrogen  has  only  to  be  multiplied  by 
6*3,  to  give,  very  nearly,  the  amount  of  Nitrogenous  proximates 
that  it  would  represent.  This  is  the  method  which,  from  con- 
venience, we  have  adopted.  From  what  has  been  said  under  the 
head  of  Nitrogen,  however,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  this  mode  of 
estimation  affords,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  succulent  and 
unripened  produce,  at  best  but  an  uncertain  indication  of  the 
amount  of  elaborated  and  nutritive  Nitrogenous  compound.  The 
so-calculated  Nitrogenous  sfubstance  may,  in  fact,  not  only  include 
a  quantity  of  matter  in  a  low  condition  of  elaboration,  but  even 
ammoniacal  salts.  It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  with  what 
degree  of  reservation  the  recorded  amounts  of  ^^nitrogenous 
substance  ^'  must  be  taken,  as  indicating  the  probable  amounts 
of  nutritive  ])roteine  compounds. 

Fatty  matter. — The  substance  given  under  the  head  of  Fatty 
matter,  includes,  as  has  been  already  explained,  a  quantity  of 
waxy  and  green  colouring  matter,  and  must  not  be  taken  there- 
fore as  representing  pure  fatty  matter  of  high  respiratory  and  fat- 
forming  capacity. 

IVoody-fihre. — It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  substance 
recorded  as  Woody-fibre,  is  not  supposed  to  include  the  whole  of 
the  Cellular  matter  in  its  various  modifications  ;  but  only  that 
amount  of  it  wliich  seems  to  possess  a  certain  fixed  degree  of 
persistence,  on  the  application  of  such  solvents  as  are  required  to 
remove  the  other  compounds.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  at  any 
rate  the  easily  changeable,  and  easily  dissolved  portions  of  the 
Cellular  substance,  may  be  amenable  to  the  digestive  organs  of 
animals.  \ 

Other  non-nitrogenous  matters. — The  substances  put  down  ai 
other  non-nitrogenous  matters^  are  all  those  which  remain  aftei 
deducting  the  "  Nitrogenous  substance?,''  the  "  Fatty  matter/'  and 
the  *'  Woody-fibre,"  as  above  defined,  and  also  the  "  Mineral 
matter."  They  comprise  probably  starch,  dextrine,  gum,  sugar, 
and  ccirtain  extractive  matters.  They  will  also  include  so  muc'^ 
of  the  more  easily  changeable  Cellulose,  or  Cellular  matter,  ai 
may  have  been  dissolved  by  the  re-agents  required  to  remove  all 
the  other  matters,  in  the  process  adopted  for  separating  ant. 
estimating  the  so-called  "  ^Voody -fibre."     The  characters,  anC 
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the  feeding  rapacity,  of  the  matters  grouped  together  under  this 
head,  will  probably  depend  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  hay. 
The  worse  the  condition  of  the  hay,  the  greater  probably  will  be 
the  proporti(m  of  them,  which  will  consist  of  the  ill-defined 
"  extractive  matters." 

Mineral  matter. — The  so-designated  Mineral  matter,  is  that 
which  remains  as  aslu  on  the  incin('ration  of  the  hay.  It  is 
needl(»ss  to  say  that  Mineral  constituents  are  essential  in  the 
food  of  animals.  In  most  vegetable  foods,  however,  they  gene- 
rally exist  in  a  larger  j)roportion  to  the  other  constituents  than 
they  are  probably  required  ;  and  hence  their  large  amount  in 
any  food  is  no  criterion  of  high  feeding  value.  On  the  contrary, 
as,  in  comparable  cases,  a  high  percentage  of  Mineral  matter  is 
generally  coincident  with  a  low  d(»grce  of  elaboration  of  the 
collateral  vegetable  substances,  the  smaller  percentage  among 
a  series  of  specimens  of  produce  of  like  description,  will  most 
probably  be  associated  with  a  higher  relative  feeding  capacity. 

The  proportions  of  these  several  cr)nstituents,  in  the  hay 
grown  by  the  different  manures,  may  now  be  briefly  noticed. 

The  unmanured  hay  contained  a  notable  proportion  of  Legumi- 
nous, and  other  non-Graminaceous  herbage  ;  and  the  Grasses  them- 
selves were  stunted.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Dry  substance 
of  the  hay  contained  a  medium  percentage  of  the  calculated 
Nitrogenous  compounds,  and  comparatively  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  estimated  Woody-tibre.  Comparing  the  produce  of  one 
manuring  condition  with  that  of  another,  in  one  and  the  same 
season,  a  low  percentage  of  indurated  VVoody-fibre  indicates  green- 
ness and  immaturity.  Coincidently  with  this,  the  unmanured 
hay  sliows  a  rel.itively  high  amount  of  the  impure  Fatty  matter. 

Tlic  produce  grown  by  ammoniacal  salts  alone,  contained  a 
very  high  percentai^e  of  Nitrogenous  compounds,  or  at  least  of 
Nitrogen  in  some  form.  This  was  due,  it  will  be  remembered, 
not  to  a  large  amount  of  Leguminous  herbage,  but  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  almost  exclusively  Graminaceous  hay,  which  was 
stunted,  dark  green,  leafy,  and  backward.  The  Dry  substance  of 
th(j  hay  having  these  (rharact(?rs,  at  the  same  time  contained  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  comparatively  stable  Cellular  or  Woody 
matter,  but  tlie  highest  amount  of  any  in  tlie  series  of  the  green 
impure  Fatty  matter.  The  fact,  that  the  highest  percentage  of 
this  merely  ether-extracted  substance?,  was  found  in  this  stunted, 
dark-greeu,  leafy,  and  backward  produce,  may  perhaps  be  takci» 
as  some  indication,  that  a  relatively  higii  amount  of  Fatty  mattei 
as  so  determined  in  succulent  produce,  does  not  really  reprcsen' 
a  high  amount  of  pure  fat  of  the  high  feeding  capacity  wbicl 
that  substance  is  assumed  to  possess. 

The  produce  by  mineral  manure  aloncy  which  contained  the 
highest  proportion  of  any,  of  Leguminous  herbage,  nevertheless 
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contained  but  a  moderate  percentage  of  Nitrogenous  compounds. 
This  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  grasseSj  which  still  constituted 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  produce,  though  meagre  and 
stunted  in  growth,  were  still  comparatively  forward.  With  these 
characters,  the  percentage  of  the  so-called  Woody-fibre  is  com- 
paratively high,  and  that  of  the  impure  Fatty  matter  is  compa- 
ratively low. 

The  produce  of  the  plot  manured  with  the  mineral  manure  and 
the  smaller  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  was  bulky,  almost  wholly 
Graminaceous,  and  very  stemmy.  Consistently,  the  dry  substance 
of  this  hay  contained  a  very  low  proportion  of  Nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, tlie  lowest  amount  of  any  in  the  series  of  the  green  Fatty 
matter,  and  a  high  percentage  of  the  more  fixed  Woody-fibre. 

The  mineral  manure,  together  with  the  double  and  excessive 
amount  of  ammoniacal  salts,  gave  an  over-luxuriant,  succulent,  and 
unevenly  ripened,  but  stemmy  and  almost  exclusively  Gramina- 
ceous produce.  To  the  former  characters  may  be  attributed  a 
very  high  percentage  of  the  calculated  Nitrogenous  compounds  ; 
and  to  tlie  latter  a  somewhat  low  percentage  of  the  impure  Fatty 
matter,  and  a  high  one  of  the  Woody-fibre.  The  percentage  of 
the  green  Fatty  matter  is,  however,  as  would  be  expected,  higher 
than  in  the  produce  grown  by  tlie  mineral  manure  and  the 
smaller  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts.  The  remainder,  desig- 
nated as  "  other  non-nitrogenous  matters,"  is  less  in  this  over- 
luxuriant  produce  than  in  any  of  the  other  cases. 

The  produce  hy  farm-yard  manure  alone,  comprised  a  moderate 
proportion  of  Leguminous  and  other  non-Graminaceous  herbage  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  Graminaceous  herbage  was  in  very 
large  proportion  in  the  condition  of  flowering  and  seeding  stem. 
Consequently,  the  Dry  substance  of  the  hay  contained  a  low 
percentajre  of  the  Nitrogenous  compounds,  a  low  percentage  of  the 
impure  Fatty  matter,  and  a  high  percentage  of  the  Woody-fibre. 

i^iie  hay  grown  by  farm-yard  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts 
togetJier,  comprised  a  larger  proportion  of  non-Graminaceous 
herbage,  than  that  grown  by  farm-yard  manure  alone  ;  but,  the 
Graminaceous  herbage  itself  was  in  as  great  a  proportion  stemmy. 
The  result  was  a  hay  containing  in  its  dry  substance,  a  consider- 
ably iiigher  proportion  both  of  the  calculated  Nitrogenous  com- 
pounds and  of  the  impure  Fatty  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
high  percentage  of  the  Woody-fibre. 

The  general  result,  comparing  the  produce  by  the  different 
manures  in  one  and  the  same  season,  seems  to  be,  that  the  more 
the  produce  is  Graminaceous,  the  more  it  goes  to  flower  and  seed, 
and  the  more  it  is  ripened,  the  higher  will  be  the  percentage  of 
dry  substance  in  the  hay.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  the 
liigher  will  be  the  percentage  of  the  comparatively  indurated, 
and  therefore  probably  effete.   Woody-fibre ;  and  the  lower  will  be 
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that  of  the  calculated  nitrogenous  compounds^  of  the  impure 
green  fatty  matter^  and  of  the  mineral  matter  in  the  Dry  sub- 
stance. On  the  other  hand,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  non- 
Graminaceous  herbage,  over-luxuriance,  succulence,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  leaf,  and  unripeness,  are  likely  to  be  associated  with  a 
small  proportion  of  the  more  refractory  or  effete  Woody-jihrt^ 
but  with  a  large  one  of  nitrogenous  substance  in  a  questionable 
degree  of  elaboration^  a  large  one  of  impure  fatty  matter  of  doubt- 
ful nutritive  capacity,  and  a  large  one  of  the  mineral  matter  also, 
in  the  Dry  substance  of  the  hay. 

This  subject  obviously  throws  open  a  wide  field  for  future* 
investigation.  And,  if  we  consider,  not  only  the  very  complex 
character,  in  so  many  points  of  view,  of  the  substance  includeil 
under  the  term — Aay,  but  also  the  inadequacy  of  the  data,  although 
so  voluminous,  which  we  have  collected  and  recorded  in  the 
course  of  our  long  Paper,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent,  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  a  proper  spirit  of  inquiry,  to  attempt 
to  do  more  than  draw  attention  to  the  prominent  indications,  and 
leading  directions,  of  the  experimented  evidence  that  has  been 
adduced.  There  will,  nevertiieless,  be  much  really  gained,  if  a 
clear  idea  be  conveyed  of  the  multiplicity  of  circumstances,  upon 
which  must  depend  the  proportion,  and  relative  feeding  value,  of 
the  various  chemical  compounds  of  which  the  complex  produce 
is  made  up.  It  will,  then,  be  understood — and  it  is  very  important 
that  it  should  be — that  even  supposing  there  were  no  question  as 
to  the  proper  relationship  to  one  another,  of  the  different  con- 
stituents of  our  stock-foods,  it  would  still  be  impracticable  to 
get  a  true  and  unconditional  estimate  of  comparative  feeding 
value  of  crude  vegetable  substances^  by  the  simple  determination 
of  the  percentage  amount  of  one  or  two  important  constituents, 
as  is  frequently  assumed  to  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  The 
next  step  in  advance  in  these  inquiries  can  only  be  attained,  when 
our  knowledge  of  the  proximate  compounds,  of  lower  or  of  higher 
condition  of  elaboration,  into  which  the  ultimate  constituents  of 
our  food-stuffs  are  grouped,  has  been  much  extended,  and  when 
the  digestibility,  and  applicability  to  the  purposes  of  the  system, 
of  these  various  proximate  compounds,  have  been  experimentally 
determined. 


For  the  general  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  other  separate 
Sections  of  the  subject  into  which  our  Report  has  been  divided, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  concluding  portions  of  Parts  I.,  II., 
and  III.  respectively,  as  follows  :  Parti. — vol.  XIX.,  pp.  571-3; 
Part  U.— vol.  XX,  pp.  245-6;  and  Part  III.— vol.  XX.,  p.  272, 
of  tbis  Journal. 
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XXIII. — Agricultural  Maxima.    By  John  C.  Morton. 

Instances  of  extraordinary  produce  will  occur  to  most  men  on 
reviewing  ten  or  twelve  years  of  agricultural  experience.  It 
must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  they  have  scarcely  affected  the 
average  profits  of  farming,  and  that  they  have  hardly  at  all  in- 
fluenced the  quantity  of  food  yielded  per  acre  within  their  neigh- 
bourhoods during  the  year  of  their  occurrence.  A  general  increase 
of  profit  and  productiveness,  by  creating  employment  for  more 
labourers,  would  raise  wages,  and,  as  indicating  an  increased  value 
of  land,  would  necessarily  raise  rents ;  but  no  such  results  of 
any  general  progress  can  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
maximum  instances  of  any  man's  agricultural  experience.  They 
have  been  entirely  exceptional  occurrences,  almost  without  effect 
on  the  interests  of  landlord,  labourer,  or  tenant.  Add  to  this 
that  they  have  been  generally  owing  to  the  concurrence  of  extra- 
ordinary natural  circumstances  acting  on  good  ordinary  farming 
rather  than  to  any  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator — 
that,  in  fact,  they  have  happened  rather  than  been  sought — and 
we  might  suppose  that  these  agricultural  maxima  were  of 
little  or  no  agricultural  interest  But  this  would  be  a  very 
hasty  conclusion.  Notwithstanding  that  they  generally  come 
unsought,  it  is  by  an  examination  of  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  they  have  arisen  that  we  are  most  likely  to  find  out  the 
causes  of  our  ordinary  as  well  as  of  our  extraordinary  successes ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  these  particular  instances  seem  of 
little  lasting  service,  yet  it  is  plainly  on  the  multiplication 
of  them  that  our  expectations  of  increasing  agricultural  progress 
are  most  reasonably  built.  It  seems  obvious  from  the  his- 
tory of  this  progress  hitherto  that  our  annual  produce  of  food 
is  more  likely  to  increase  by  the  general  achievement  of  our 
remarkable  successes,  than  by  the  establishment  or  adoption  of 
altogether  novel  doctrine  or  novel  practice.  And  although  most 
of  our  agricultural  maxima  have  been  owing  to  the  concurrence 
of  natural  advantages  independently  of  the  labour  of  the  culti- 
vator, yet  no  one  can  examine  the  agriculture  of  any  considerable 
district  without  discovering  that  its  most  notable  instances  are 
the  artificial  result  of  enterprise  and  skill.  Plainly,  it  is  the 
good  cultivator  only  who  gives  full  scope  to  the  natural  influences 
when  they  happen  to  be  especially  favourable.  On  the  ground, 
then,  both  of  the  probability  of  their  usefulness,  and  of  the  ob- 
vious possibility  of  gaining  practical  instruction  from  them,  the 
circumstances  of  our  agricultural  maxima  deserve  examination ; 
and  good  service  will  be  done  by  any  reader  of  this  paper,  able 
to  recall  instances  of  the  kind,  who  shall  communicate  the  full 
history  of  them  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society' 
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The  following  cases,  given  as  a  pTeliminary  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  information  desired,  are  necessarily  a  mere  collection  of 
particulars,  each  complete  in  itself,  but  without  relation  to  its 
neighbour.  When  a  larger  number  of  instances  shall  have  been 
collected,  it  may  be  possible,  by  arranging  them  according  to 
such  circumstances  as  they  possess  in  common  with  each  other, 
to  read  some  general  truth  in  their  details ;  for  the  present^ 
however,  no  arrangement  of  them  has  been  attempted.  Our 
object  has  been  simply  to  place  on  record  a  number  of  well- 
authenticated  occurrences  of  the  kind,  whether  explained  or  not 
by  such  history  as  is  given  of  them. 

1.  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  M.P.,  of  Kirby  Hall,  York,  informs 
me  that,  in  December,  1856,  he  sold  a  fat  steer  of  the  short-horn 
breed,  which  had  been  calved  in  January,  1855,  and  was  there- 
fore just  over  22  months  old  when  killed.  It  weighed  then  69 
stones  10  lbs.  (imp.).  The  cow,  having  been  crippled  by  rheu- 
matism, was  allowed  to  suckle  her  calf  at  grass  until  it  was  6  or 
7  months  old,  with  the  hope  of  bringing  her  round.  The  calf,  when 
about  6  months  old,  had  a  fall,  and  either  broke  its  shoulder  or  so 
damaged  it  as  to  be  exceedingly  lame  from  that  time  forwards.  It 
was  fed  when  in  the  fatting-house  on  cut  food,  turnips,  hay,  and 
cake,  and  sold  for  29/.  at  22  months  old.  How  far  this  is  beyond 
ordinary  and  even  extraordinary  experience,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  instances  sent  to  me  as  maxima  from  the  north  of 
Scotland  : — Mr.  John  Collie,  of  Ardgay,  Elgin,  has  two  yearling 
cattle  of  the  polled  Aberdeenshire  breed,  17  and  18  months  old 
respectively,  which  girth  6  ft.  9  in.,  and  are  4  ft.  6  and  4  ft.  3  in, 
long  respectively — averaging,  therefore,  according  to  the  usual 
formula,  and  supposing  them  "  moderately  fat,"  48  stones  (imp.) 
each.  Mr.  John  Hunter,  of  Dipple,  Fochaber,  has  a  20  months'- 
old  cross-bred  bullock,  between  short-horn  bull  and  polled  cow, 
girthing  7  feet,  and  weighing,  according  to  measurement,  54 
stones  (imp.).  Little  instruction  can  be  gained  by  comparing 
animals  of  different  breeds,  unless  information  be  also  given  of 
the  food  they  have  respectively  consumed;  but  the  Aberdeen- 
shire breed  is  not  inferior  to  the  short-horn  in  the  size  of  the 
full-grown  animal,  and  these  instances  do  therefore  serve  to 
mark  out  the  case  of  Mr.  Thompson's  steer  as  an  agricultural 
maximum.*     That  gentleman  writes  me  as  follows : — 


*  Since  this  paper  has  been  in  type,  Mr.  Richard  Shirley,  of  Bawcott,  Munslow, 
Shrewsbury,  has  sent  mc  the  following  particulars  of  his  fat  Hereford  steer  which 
carried  off  the  Gold  Medals  at  the  last  Show  (Dec.  1859)  of  the  Smithfield  Clab 
and  of  the  Midland  Counties  Association.  His  age  when  slaughtered  was  2  years 
6  months  and  27  days ;  and  his  carcase  weight  was  87  stones  6  lbs.  (imp.)  It 
sucked  its  dam  until  5  months  old,  and,  being  then  weaned,  was  put  with  others 
in  a  yard ;  receiving  cut  swedes,  straw,  and  hay  until  one  year  old.    It  was  then 
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*'  The  two  points  of  roost  interest  in  this  case  are — 1st,  That,  though  killed 
at  one  year  and  ten  months  old,  the  beef  was  of  first-rate  quality;  and,  2Dd, 
that  the  proportion  of  offal  was  unusually  small.  I  had  on  several  previous 
occasions  found  that  animals  well  fed  from  the  time  of  their  birth  weighed 
more  in  proportion  to  their  measurement  than  those  which  had  been  kept  in 
store  condition  for  a  year  or  two  before  being  fattened,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned steer  furnishes  so  striking  an  illustration  of  the  fact,  as  to  deserve  more 
particular  mention.  The  early  maturity  of  this  ox  had  excited  some  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  my  farm,  and  I  requested  four  or  five  good  judges  of 
cattle  to  give  me  their  opinion  as  to  his  weight.  I  also  had  him  measured  and 
weighed.  The  estimates  of  his  dead  weight,  grounded  upon  his  appearance 
and  handling^  on  his  vneasurement  and  on  his  live  weighty  did  not  vary  ma- 
terially from  one  another,  and  the  highest  estimate  did  not  exceed  64  stone 
(imperial).  He  was  sold  for  Christmas  beef  at  9s.  per  stone  on  his  estimated 
weight,  and  realized  29?.  As  he  was  bought  by  a  neighbouring  butcher,  my 
bailiff  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  after  he  was  slaughtered,  when  he 
was  found  to  weigh  nearly  six  stone  more  than  was  expected.  I  have  never 
found  tlie  estimates  of  good  judges  of  fat  cattle,  especially  when  fortified  by 
the  measuring-tape  and  the  weighing-machine,  to  be  far  wrong,  except  in  cases 
like  this — of  liberal  feeding  from  the  time  of  birth  and  early  slaughtering.  In 
all  such  instances  where  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  verifying  the  dead 
weights,  the  animal  has  weighed  some  stones  more  than  had  been  anticipated. 
I  am  satisfied  that,  as  a  rule,  we  do  not  commence  feeding  our  cattle  sufficiently 
early.  By  fattening  them  young,  we  turn  over  our  capital  quicker ;  they  arc 
fattened  at  less  expense,  because  they  cat  less  ;  and  we  learn  from  this  and  similar 
cases  that  the  beef  is  as  good,  whilst  the  offal  is  less  than  in  beasts  of  greater 
age." 

2.  The  following  are  well-authenticated  instances  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire,  given  to  me  bj  Mr. 
J.  Algernon  Clarke,  (a)  In  1846  Mr.  John  Clarke  fed  a  long- 
woolled  ewe  to  the  weight  of  65^  lbs.  a  quarter.  (6)  The  same 
gentleman  had  a  long-woolled  ram  which  clipped  51  f  lbs.  of 
wool  in  3  years,  averaging  therefore  17J  lbs.  a  fleece,  (c)  Mr. 
John  Bush,  farmer,  Long  Sutton,  in  1859,  grew  92  bushels  of 
mangold-seed  on  3  roods  of  land,  equal  to  120  bushels  per  acre. 
These  are  to  be  taken  merely  as  instances  of  the  yield  possible 
in  the  several  cases.  No  history  has  been  sent  in  connection 
with  them. 

3.  The  following  is  a  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  given 
to  me  by  Mr.  E.  Evans,  of  Boveney  Court,  near  Windsor,  who  at 
the  time  of  its  occurrence  resided  near  Wigan,  Lancashire.  In 
1842  Mr.  Charles  Holmes,  of  Orrell  Hall,  near  Wigan,  grew 
435J  bushels  of  beans  (60  lbs.  per  bushel)  and  12  tons  6J  cwt. 
of  straw  on  5a.  Or.  13p.  of  land,  being  85|  bushels  of  beans 
md  48i^  cwt.  of  straw  per  acre. 

4.  Mr.  Blundell,  of  Bursledon,  Southampton,  an  active  mem- 


urneil  out  with  other  calves  and  feeding  cows  until  the  following  October;  when 
t  was  taken  in  and  received  as  much  cake,  meal,  cut  swedes,  and  hay  as  it  wouk 
>at,  along  with  a  portion  of  Simpson's  Food  daily  for  the  last  six  months.    It  was 

not     nrn^-l  '--it  oQra;n  from  O/^^/^Ko^   IP»ift  j  hoing  ID  altOgC^H**"  aboUt  1  A  mnntllf . 
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ber  of  the  Botley  Farmers'  Oab,  and  frequently  a  judge  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  informs  me 
that,  in  1857,  on  a  field  of  light  loamy  soil  in  his  occupation,  he 
grew  an  extraordinary  crop  of  the  white  Belgian  carrot,  of  which 
the  following  particulars  give  the  history. 

"  Fallow  |»re})aration :  soil,  sandy  loam ;  seed,  white  Belgiati  carrot,  6  lbs. 
per  acre,  drilled  May  14th,  16  inches  apart  between  the  rows ;  mavure^ 
2  cwts.  superphosphate  of  lime  and  25  bushels  of  ashes  per  acre ;  the  crop  flat- 
hoed  between  the  rows  ;  the  rows  thinned  by  hand-pulling,  which  afforded  14 
tons  per  acre  of  excellent  food  for  cattle  from  1st  August  to  14th  September. 
The  roots  we  raised  in  the  second  week  of  November  weighed  24  tons  18  cwts. 
2  qrs.  per  acre,  there  being  348  roots  per  pole  ;  the  tops  weighed  by  estimate 
7  tons  5  cwts.  per  acre  ;  total  weight  of  crop  jDer  acre,  46  tons  3  cwts.  2  qrs. 
( >n  a  part  of  the  same  field,  the  crop,  not  thinned  in  the  rows,  raised  at  the  same 
time,  weighed  31  tons  2  cwts.  3  qrs.  per  acre,  there  being  980  plants  per  pole, 
the  tops  weighing  by  estimate  6  tons  10  cwts.  per  acre ;  total  weight  of  crop 
\)eT  acre,  37  tons  12  cwts.  3  qrs.'* 

In  1858  the  following  was  Mr.  Blundell's  experience  of  the 
same  crop : — 

"  Preparation. — One  ploughing  after  a  good  crop  of  trifolium  cut  for  soiling 
cattle ;  manured  with  yard-dung,  25  tons  per  acre,  before  ploughing.  We  drilled 
with  the  seed  8  bushels  of  bone-dust  and  20  bushels  of  ashes  per  acre  :  6  lbs. 
of  white  Belgian  carrot-seed  per  acre  were  drilled  May  22nd,  16  inches  apart 
between  the  rows ;  the  crop  was  flat-hoed  between  the  rows  ;  the  rows  thinned 
by  hand-pulling,  which  afforded  12  tons  jier  acre  of  cattle- food  from  August  2nd 
to  September  16th ;  the  roots,  raised  second  week  in  November,  weighed 
19  tons  4  cwts.  32  lbs.,  tliere  being  395  roots  per  pole,  the  tops  estimatoi  to 
wei-^h  7i  tons  per  acre ;  total  weight  of  crop  per  acre,  38  tons  14  cwts.  32  lbs." 

With  reference  to  these  figures  Mr.  Blundell  says  that  neither 
the  thinnings  of  the  crop  nor  the  greens  were  weighed,  but  that, 
having  often  weighed  the  greens  from  liis  carrot-crop  up  to  9 
tons  per  acre,  he  is  confident  in  the  accuracy  of  his  estimate. 
The  main  crop  of  roots  was  actually  weighed. 

5.  The  following  still  more  remarkable  history  has  probably 
never  been  paralleled,  and  may  therefore  be  recorded  as  a 
i^enuine  agricultural  maximum.  It  relates  to  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  ago,  but  is  authenticated  by  trustworthy  eye-witnesses. 
Mr.  William  Cubitt,  of  Bacton  Abbey,  North  Walsham,  well 
known  in  Norfolk  as  an  energetic  practical  agriculturist,  writes 
as  follows : — 

"  I  now  send  you  a  short  history  of  the  extraordinary  field  of  wheat  to 
which  I  previously  alluded,  as  also  a  communication  on  the  subject  from  tlie 
«^wner  and  occupier  of  the  land,  George  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  whose  veracity  may 
be  relied  on. 

"  Tliis  field,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Haisborough,  about  four  furlongs  from 
the  sea,  contains  5a.  1b.  38p.,  and  is  of  average  fertility  with  the  lands  adjoining, 
being  a  good  loamy  soil  resting  upon  a  strong  subsoil,  but  sufficiently  porous 
not  to  require  draining,  and  suitable  to  every  kind  of  cropping. 

"  In  1843  it  was  sown  with  peas,  probably  preceded  by  wheat.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  it  was  again  sown  with  'Spalding'  wheat— about  3 
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bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  It  came  up  thickly,  and  in  the  following  spring  and 
during  the  summer  it  presented  an  unusually  luxuriant  appearano^  partica- 
larly  when  fully  shot  into  ear,  so  much  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  aU 
passers  by.  Many  bets  were  made  by  practical  men  as  to  its  probable  yield, 
some  estimating  the  produce  at  9  quarters  per  acre.  The  field  was  harvested 
sei)arately,  and  on  tiureshing  yielded  11  quarters  2  bushels  per  acre.  In  the 
same  season  and  upon  land  almost  adjoining,  but  occupied  by  another,  10 
quarters  per  acre  were  produced.  In  the  parish  from  which  I  write,  the  same 
harvest  produced  upon  land  near  the  sea  from  7i  to  9  quarters  of  wheat  per 
acre,  and  an  equal  yield  of  barley.  These  are  the  largest  crops  on  record  in 
this  neighbourhood — 5  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  from  5  to  6  quarters  of 
barley,  being  a/wZ?  average.  These  heavy  crops  to  which  I  have  alluded  can- 
not be  in  any  degree  owing  to  high  or  extra  farming,  for,  although  1844  is  of 
such  recent  date,  yet  at  that  period  it  was  not  the  custom  upon  the  good  lands 
of  this  district,  as  now,  to  use  artificial  manure  for  roots,  nor  to  consume  them 
with  so  great  an  admixture  of  oil-cake  and  other  artificial  food  as  during  the 
last  few  years  ;  and  yet,  for  all  this,  the  produce  does  not  perceptibly  increase ; 
on  the  contrary,  with  regard  to  the  inferior  grain,  especially  barley,  it  has 
become  a  general  complaint  through  this  part  of  the  county  that  it  has  of  late 
years  deteriorated  both  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  therefore  I  cannot  but  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  extra  prolific  crops  are  not  so  much  the  necessary  coiue- 
que7tc€s  of  high  farming  as  oi  favourable  seasons.  Now,  1844  being  the  most 
prolific  year  ever  known  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  question  arises,  What  were 
the  peculiarities  of  that  season  ?  I  am  only  in  a  position  to  assert  that  the 
summer  of  that  year  was  the  most  genial  I  ever  remember ;  the  drought  was 
not  equal  to  the  two  just  past,  but  from  the  month  of  March  till  the  end  of 
September  we  had  an  unusual  number  of  sunny  days,  with  fewer  storms  and 
atmospheric  changes." 

.  .  .  .  "  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  that 
the  field  in  question  had  not  been  treated  differently  from  other  parts  of  the  farm. 
The  usual  4-course  system  was  pursued ;  but  to  lessen  the  acreage  of  tibe 
root-crop  it  is  often  the  custom  on  such  lands  to  take  a  crop  of  peas  or  beans 
after  wheat,  and  then  wheat  again,  as  was  the  case  in  the  instance  referred  to. 
With  rej^ird  to  the  other  crop  of  10  quarters  per  acre,  it  was  grown  by  a  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Howes)  who  had  occupied  land  in  the  parish  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  and  who  had  been  frequently  heard  to  afl&rm  that  he  never  before  grew 
anything  approaching  to  such  a  crop ;  7  quarters  per  acre  being  the  largest  crop 
his  land  ever  produced  previously  to  1844. 

"It  may  also  be  interesting  to  state  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  again  planted 
wheat  on  the  field  producing  this  very  extraordinary  crop  the  succeeding  year, 
and  the  yield  was  something  less  tiian  4  quarters  per  acre.  He  farms  400 
acres,  and  the  land  is  all  of  the  finest  quality.  His  statistics,  given  below, 
refer  to  the  coomb  of  4  imperial  bushels. 

"  The  land  I  occupy  is  very  similar,  and  I  liave  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
to  farm  it  unusually  high,  and  stick  to  the  usual  4-course  system,  is  occa- 
sionally attended  with  great  loss  and  disappointment.  My  plan  of  late  years 
has  been  to  i)ursuo  7io  particular  course,  but  to  crop  close  and  extend  the  rota- 
tioii,  as,  for  instance,  thus : — 1,  turnips  or  mangold-wurzcl ;  2,  wheat  or  oats ; 
5,  barley ;  4,  clover,  or  other  seeds,  or  beans ;  5,  wheat ;  which  is  a  kind  of 
^  -'ourse  shift,  care  being  taken  not  to  lay  down  more  land  with  seeds  than  is 
C4 aired  for  the  use  of  my  horses.  After  barley,  therefore,  I  usually  grow  a 
^eld  or  two  of  beans,  but  always  grow  as  large  a  shift  of  roots  as  possible, 
xjiug  generally  well  paid  by  the  winter  grazing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  also 
>y  the  means  thus  afforded  of  getting  the  straw  made  into  good  manure.* 

i\lv.  Wilkinson,  the  owner  of  the  field  in  question,  writes  thus 

-  Mr   OnViift 
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"  N.  WaWuun,  25th  Nov,  1859. 
"  DsAB  Sib, — ^I  am  unable  to  find  the  particulars  of  the  crop  grown  in  1844 
in  the  stable-close  containing  5a.  1b.  SSp.    The  produce  exceeded  22  coombs 
an  acre,  landlord's  measure ;  and  1  think  it  amounted  to  22  coombs  2  bushels. 
The  previous  crop  was  peas. 

*'  I  attribute  this  abundant  crop  to  the  season,  and  not  to  any  particular 
course  of  husbandry. 

"  I  send  you  my  average  for  seven  years,  including  1844,  both  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  am 

"  Yours  truly, 

''  Geobos  Wilkinson. 
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6.  Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Edington  Mains,  Berwickshire,  author 
of  the  article  *  Agriculture '  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,' 
and  well  known  in  the  North  as  a  most  intelligent  agriculturist, 
gives  me  the  following  instances  of  agricultural  maxima  within 
his  knowledge  or  experience : — 

"  (a).  In  1824  a  field  on  this  farm  of  40  acres  produced  a  crop  of  potato-oats 
of  excellent  quality,  which  yielded  84  bushels  per  acre  over  the  whole  field. 

"  (b).  Some  years  earlier — ^I  cannot  give  the  year — a  field  of  11  acres 
adjoining  the  foregoing  bore  a  crop  of  the  common  Scotch  bean,  which  yielded 
600  bushels. 

"  (c).  During  the  past  thirty  years  I  have  on  three  different  occasions  had 
60  bushels  of  barley  per  acre  over  an  entire  field.  The  first  instance  was  on  a 
20-acre  field,  and  the  common  long-eared  barley.  The  two  others  were  on  a 
i^3-acre  field — first  with  Norfolk  barley,  and  second  with  Annat.  The  Norfolk 
barley  weighed  57i  lbs.  per  bushel.  In  all  these  barley  crops  the  proportion 
of  tail-corn  was  quite  insignificant — about  li  per  cent.  only. 

**  (d).  In  1826 — a  season  of  unusual  drought  and  heat,  and  the  earliest  har- 
vest in  the  current  century — the  wheat  crop  (Hunter's  variety)  on  a  farm  in 
this  district,  extending  to  nearly  60  acres,  averaged  48  bushels  per  acre  of 
marketable  grain  over  the  whole  breadth,  the  grain  being  of  unusually  fine 
quality. 

**  (e).  In  the  same  year,  on  another  farm  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  two 
fields  of  considerable  size— one  in  red  wheat,  the  other  white-— were  said  to 
have  yielded  60  bushels  per  imperial  acre. 

"  (/).  More  recently,  although  I  cannot  state  the  year,  5  acres  were 
measured  off  in  a  field  of  wheat  (Hunter's  variety)  on  a  farm  in  this  district ; 
and  these  5  acres  lying  contiguous,  but  selected  as  being  apparency  the  best 
portion  of  the  field,  were  found  to  yield  66  bushels  per  acre— the  highest  yield 
that  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 
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"  (7).  In  the  year  1820  T  was  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Clarke,  then 
occupier  of  the  farm  of  Bamby  Moor,  Notts,  tliat  two  or  three  years  before  he 
had  a  field  of  Hunter's  wheat  which  yielded  60  bushels  per  acre. 

"  (7*).  Early  in  the  current  century  a  field  close  to  a  neighbouring  villi^, 
which  had  been  long  in  grass,  ])roduccd  a  crop  of  oats  which  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  94  bushels  per  acre  over  a  field  of  at  least  30  acres.  The  exact  year  or  variety 
of  oats  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  had  the  information  from  the  brotlier  and  successor 
of  the  person  who  then  occupied  the  farm. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  fifth  instance,  all  these  examples  of  large  pro- 
duce I  know  eitlier  by  personal  exi>ericnce  or  by  information  at  first-hand  from 
trustworthy  persons.  I  have  given  ytm  the  names  of  farms  and  fanners  to 
give  point  and  definitcness  to  the  cases,  but,  if  published,  their  names  must  be 
suppressed,  as  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  publisli  what  was  told  me  in  confidence 
by  others.  I  should  add  that  the  first  five  instances  refer  to  crops  grown  on 
strong  loams  belonging  to  the  lower  carboniferous  fonnation ;  (/)  and  Qi)  are 
on  lighter  loams  on  the  old  red  sandstone.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the 
most  abundant  crops  of  wheat  of  which  I  am  awaro  were  of  Hunter's  variety. 

"  I  know  how  much  is  wanting  in  all  these  cases- to  render  them  really  valu- 
able, but  I  send  them,  such  as  they  are." 

7.  Some  of  these  instances,  though  maxima  in  the  district  of 
their  occurrence,  have  been  exceeded  elsewhere.  The  crops  of 
oats,  for  instance,  have  been  not  unfrequently  largely  exceeded. 
On  Whitfield  Farm,  near  Thombury,  Gloucestershire,  on  a  field 
named  Ferney  Hurst,  about  11  acres  in  extent,  a  sandy  loam  on 
the  old  red  sandstone  formation,  which  had  been  broken  up  out 
of  old  pasture  by  paring  and  burning,  and  had  then  borne  a  crop 
of  turnips  partly  fed  off  with  sheep,  a  crop  of  white  Tartarian  oats 
was  reaped,  which  exceeded  l(Ji  quarters  per  acre.  I  have  no 
record  of  the  year,  but  the  field  was  noteworthy  in  the  second 
year  after  this  crop  of  oats  for  the  remarkable  deficiency  of  two 
lands  in  the  midst  of  a  very  good  crop  of  wheat,  which  had  been 
left  unlimed  when  the  field  received  a  liberal  dressing  on  the 
oat  stubble.  These  "  lands  "  were  the  more  observable  owing  to 
the  seed-furrow  for  the  wheat  having  been  across  the  former 
ploughing,  so  that  they  stretched  5J  yards  wide  a-piece  obliquely 
across  the  ridges  in  which  the  wheat  had  been  sown,  exhibiting 
in  comparatively  stunted  and  scanty  straw  a  most  striking  contrast 
to  the  general  character  of  the  crop,  and  a  most  instructive  lesson 
on  the  value  of  lime  as  a  dressing  for  ncwly-broken-up  sandy  soil. 

8.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolstone,  near  Bletchley  Station,  Buck- 
inghamshire, communicates  the  following  history  of  a  mangold- 

vurzel  crop  raised  this  year : — 

*  In  October,  1858,  I  spread  in  the  ordinary  way  10  tons  of  farmyan 
n.anure  \^x  acre  over  tlie  wheat  stubble,  the  manure  having  been  taken  froit 
i\ni  yard  and  stacked  in  ]Miiy.  I  then  trench-ploughed  to  a  depth  of  9 
inches  by  steam-i^owor,  at  a  cost,  including  wear  and  tear,  of  10«.  2d.  j^er  acre: 
i  then  subsoiled  iK'tween  the  ridges  with  horses  to  the  depth  of  14  inches,  at 
»  cost  of  3«.  per  acre ;  in  this  state  it  lay  through  the  winter  until  the  middle 
jf  A])ril,  when  I  sent  tv"^  men  with  hand-hoes  to  clear  the  annuals  from  Ihf 
/^r»a  nf  f bn  Hdrroc  f\vif^       \n^y(^  -iriii  *-k  ({r\\\  +^«  mangold-sced  with.    Tlic  tvo 
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men  did  the  whole  of  the  hoeing  and  drilling  of  the  7  acres  in  3  days.  They 
were  kept  clean  by  horse  and  hand-hoeing.  The  rows  were  36  inches  from 
row  to  row,  and  the  plants  in  the  rows  averaged  24  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 
The  average  weight  on  the  7  acres  was  17  lb.  per  root.  The  weight  per  acre 
was  55  tons  2  cwt. 

"  My  land  is  now  ready  in  the  same  way  for  the  next  year's  crop,  which  will 
be  the  fourth  year  upon  the  plan." 

9.  The  following  is  the  full  history  of  another  remarkable  crop 
of  mangolds,  grown  on  Wroxton  Abbey  Farm,  near  Banbury, 
the  property  of  Colonel  North,  M.P.,  and  given  to  me  at  his 
desire  by  Mr.  James  Innes,  Colonel  North's  agent : — 

"  The  land  on  which  this  crop  was  grown  is  a  deep  loam,  and  when  taken 
in  hand  was  a  poor  unproductive  piece  of  pasture,  full  of  rushes,  &c.,  and 
very  wet  from  want  of  proper  underground  drainage.  It  was  first  (in  1854) 
thoroughly  drained  4  feet  deep ;  and  as  it  produced  but  little  herbage,  the 
grasses  being  chiefly  subaquatics,  I  determined  to  bring  it  into  tillage  for  a 
few  years  previous  to  laying  it  down  again. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  1850  the  surface  was  breast-ploughed  and  burnt,  at  a 
cost  of  4/.  10s.  per  acre ;  half  the  ashes  were  carted  off  to  be  used  with  artificial 
manure  on  otlicr  land  intended  for  Swedes,  and  the  remaining  portion  evenly 
spread  over  the  field.  The  field  was  then  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  about  14  inches 
by  one  plough  following  another  in  the  same  furrow,  each  plough  going  as  deep 
as  possible.  I  may  mention  that  I  consider  paring  and  burning  to  bo  the  best 
system  of  breaking  up  old  pasture  of  this  description,  as  by  it  all  surface  weeds, 
<tc.,  are  effectually  destroyed,  and  the  ashes  make  a  good  manure. 

*'  In  April  (1856)  the  field  was  sown  with  oats,  excepting  a  small  portion 
which  could  not  be  prepared  in  time,  and  was  therefore  sown  with  common 
turnips. 

"  In  the  following  December  I  had  some  winter  beans  sown  on  that  part 
that  had  i)reviously  been  oats,  and  oats  where  the  turnips  had  gro>\Ti.  The 
beans  were  drilled  in  rows  28  inches  apart,  and  after  they  had  been  well 
horse-hoed  three  times,  white  Pomeranian  turnips  were  sown  betwixt  the 
rows,  to  be  consumed  on  the  land  by  sheep  after  the  beans  were  drawn  off. 

"  The  ix)rtion  that  had  been  oats  in  1857  was,  in  the  following  October,  sown 
with  lAimnias  wheat ;  but,  owing  to  the  plant  not  having  a  firm  root-hold, 
the  corn  was  much  laid,  and  the  produce  of  a  very  thin  and  ordinary  descrip- 
tion. Spring  wheat  was  sown  on  the  piece  that  had  been  beans  and  turnips, 
but  the  yield  was  like  the  other,  light  and  inferior. 

"  With  a  view  to  remove  the  excess  of  organic  matter  usually  found  in 
ne\vly-broken-up  land,  and  also  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable 
remains,  and  thus  furnish  a  supply  of  feeding  material  for  the  use  of  plants, 
I  had  a  good  dressing  of  hme  (about  100  bushels  per  acre)  spread  over  the 
land  in  the  autumn,  and  immediately  ploughed  in  ;  this  ploughing  being  done,  as 
in  the  first  case,  to  the  depth  of  14  inches,  by  two  ploughs,  one  following  in 
the  furrow  of  the  other. 

"  In  the  l)oginning  of  April  this  year  the  land  was  thrown  into  ridges, 
about  27  inches  apart,  by  a  double  mould-board  plough ;  well-rotted  farm- 
yard dung  was  then  spread  in  between  these  ridges  at  the  rate  of  15  cart-loads 
per  acre.  The  ridges  were  then  turned  back  or  "  split "  so  as  to  cover  the 
manure  (care  being  taken  not  to  have  more  ridges  manured  than  could  be 
split  in  the  same  day).  Before,  however,  this  was  done,  I  had  the  following 
artificials  (after  they  had  been  finely  pulverised  by  a  small  machine  made  for 
that  purpose,  and  so  rendered  more  available  for  the  use  of  the  plants)  sown 
by  hand  on  the  top  of  the  dung : — 2  cwt.  guano,  2  cwt.  Proctor  and  Kyland's 
mangold  manure,  2  cwt.  salt,  per  acre,  on  part  of  the  field  j  and  3  cwt.  Proctor 
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by  a  first  cutting  in  June,  and  immedietely  after  it  3  or  4  cwts. 
per  acre  of  mixed  Peruvian  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are 
sown  upon  it,  and  washed  in  by  100  tons  of  water  per  acre,  poured 
upon  it  through  the  pipes,  which  water  contains,  moreover, 
such  a  share  of  the  excrements  of  a  byre  of  48  cows  as  belongs 
to  the  period  since  the  last  pumping.  In  five  weeks  the  land  is 
again  covered  3  feet  high  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Italian  rye- 
grass, weighing  at  least  16  to  20  tons  per  acre.  This  is  cut  and 
followed  by  another  manuring  in  a  similar  manner,  and  a  third  cat 
of  16  to  18  tons  may  be  expected  pretty  early  in  September ;  and 
a  further  manuring  results  in  10  or  12  tons  per  acre  more  towards 
the  end  of  October.  In  spring  another  dressing  of  the  water 
gives  a  cutting  towards  May,  and  a  second  and  third  cutting  will  be 
had,  weighing  40  to  50  tons  per  imperial  acre  by  the  end  of 
August.  During  the  two  years  the  land  will  have  yielded  be- 
tween 80  and  100  tons  of  green  food  per  acre  in  seven  cuttings 
by  the  use  of  1  ton  of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate 
of  soda  washed  in  with  700  tons  of  water.  Whether  Canning 
Park  still  presents  the  same  remarkable  fact  I  do  not  know ;  but 
the  above  are  the  particulars  communicated  to  me  five  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Telfer,  when  I  walked  over  it. 

13.  No  list  of  English  agricultural  maxima  is  complete  which 
omits  the  experience  of  the  Rev.  S.  Smith,  of  Lois  Weedon, 
Northamptonshire.  His  land  in  one  field  is  a  clay  loam,  and  in 
another  a  clayed  gravelly  soil — it  has  borne  successive  wheat 
crops,  in  the  one  case  for  13  years,  and  in  the  other  for  8  years. 
The  crop  in  the  former  case  has  averaged  upwards  of  35  bushels 
per  acre,  and  has  gradually  increased,  so  that  latterly  it  has 
been  more  nearly  5  quarters.  What  especially  distinguishes  this 
from  ordinary  agricultural  experience  is  that  these  crops  are  ob- 
tained without  the  addition  of  manure.  The  Lois  Weedon  mode 
of  growing  wheat  consists  simply  in  the  deep  and  thorough  cul- 
tivation of  wide  fallowed  intervals  between  adjacent  triplet 
rows  a  foot  apart  from  one  another ;  these  wide  intervals,  a  yard 
in  breadth,  are  at  once  the  feeding  ground  of  this  year's  crop, 
and  the  seed-bed  of  the  next.  This  cultivation,  as  conducted 
by  Mr.  Smith,  costs  11,  3a*.  9rf.  per  acre,  including  rent  and 
taxes  (2/.  45.  3c?.),  and  it  results  in  obtaining  from  what  is  really 
half  the  land  a  crop  which  would  generally  be  considered  a  good 
')ne  though  taken  from  the  whole  of  it — and  this  it  yields  annuall] 
and  constantly.  For  a  full  account  of  the  process  and  its  result, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Smith's  publications  on  *  Lois 
Weedon  Culture '  (Ridgway) ;  both  are  referred  to  here  as 
among  existing  agricultural  maxima,  though,  like  many  another 
exceptional  experience,  they  may  be  copied  largely  over  the 
"'li^^at  '•oils  of  this  '^ountrv  bv  all  who  shall  carefully  as  well  f^^ 
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intelligently    carry  out   the   full    instructions   and   explanations 
which  Mr.  Smith  has  given. 


These,  then,  are  the  few  instances  for  the  present  given  of  our 
largest  yields  of  agricultural  produce.  They  are  worthless  for 
statistical  purposes — they  have  done  little  to  raise  the  average 
of  the  national  produce,  and,  indeed,  excepting  such  cases  as  the 
last,  which,  though  extraordinary  as  compared  with  general  agri- 
cultural experience,  are  constant  in  the  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual cultivator,  they  have  done  little,  in  the  long  run,  to  mark 
out  those  who  have  communicated  them  from  their  neighbours. 
Though  of  little  value,  however,  to  the  statist,  they  ought  to  teach 
some  useful  truths  ;  and  this  they  are  capable  of  doing  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fulness  of  the  history  which  has  been  given  of  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  general  lesson  which  they  teach  is  that  the 
natural  method  of  fertility  is,  after  all,  the  most  efficient.  As 
Mr.  Cubitt  tells  us,  it  is  the  fertile  season,  rather  than  the  artificial 
treatment  of  the  land,  that  results  in  a  maximum  of  produce. 
And  just  in  proportion  therefore  as  this  artificial  treatment 
imitates  the  conditions  of  the  natural,  success  will  be  its  return. 
All  the  cases  of  extraordinary  yield  from  land  recently  taken 
out  of  pasture,  from  crops  liberally  irrigated,  and,  as  at  Lois 
Weedon,  from  soils  so  treated  as  to  give  full  scope  to  the  fertilis- 
ing agencies  of  nature,  point  to  the  subdivision  and  complete  ad- 
mixture of  our  manures,  as  well  as  of  our  soils,  to  the  use  of  such 
implements  for  this  purpose  as  the  water-drill,  and  to  such 
deep  and  thorough  tillage  of  the  land  as  in  the  ordinary  experi- 
ence of  fallowing  has  everywhere  and  always  been  admitted  to  be 
among  the  most  efficient  means  of  artificial  fertility. 

Streatley^  Reading. 


XXIV.— On  Pulping  Roots  for  Cattle-Food. 
By  Charles  Lawrence, 

Many  years  have  passed  since  our  attention  was  directed  to  the 
universal  and,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  irrational  practice  of  farmers, 
in  giving  animals  large  quantities  (from  one  to  two  hundred- 
weight per  diem)  of  neat  roots  containing  90  per  cent,  of  water, 
the  more  solid  dry  food  being  given  independently.  When  we 
commenced  the  feeding  of  animals,  we  could  not  reconcile  that 
practice  with  the  animal  economy.  We  reduced  the  maximum 
allowance  of  roots  to  70  lbs,  per  head  a-day  for  bullocks,  and 
gave  this  at  the  morning  and  evening  feeds  as  intimately  incor- 
porated with  chaff  as  was  practicable  by  the  root-cutter  of  the 
day    which    most    effectually    reduced    the    roots.      This    was 
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Moody^s,  manufactured  by  Carson  of  Warminster,  which  divided 
the  roots  into  mere  ribands.  We  found  such  decided  adran- 
tagcs  in  this  system — in  the  economy  of  roots,  in  the  condition 
and  thriving  of  the  animals,  in  the  diminution  of  the  litter 
required,  and  in  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  manure — that  we 
could  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  it  to  our  neigh- 
bours, and  particularly  to  our  friend  Mr.  Edward  Bowly,  of 
Siddington  (author  of  the  intelligent  and  very  useful  article 
on  the  Management  and  Breeding  of  Cattle,  in  the  nineteenth 
volume  of  the  Journal),  whose  farm  adjoins  our  own.  He  at 
once  adopted  our  view  of  the  matter ;  and,  after  a  year's  experi- 
ence, he  informed  us  he  was  satisfied  that  it  enabled  him  to  keep 
one-third  more  stock  on  his  farm,  all  other  circumstances  re- 
maining the  same.  We  considered  this  testimony  warranted  us 
in  calling  more  general  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  we  did  this, 
giving  the  reasons  on  which  our  views  were  founded,  in  a  short 
paper  which  we  sent  to  the  Journal  Committee  of  our  Society  in 
1854,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  following  year. 

Although  the  chaff,  to  a  certain  extent,  adhered  to  the  surface 
of  the  thin  slices  of  the  roots  effected  by  Moody's  machine,  we 
considered  a  more  intimate  incorporation  desirable.  We  sug> 
gestcd  to  some  of  the  implement-makers  the  want  of  a  machine 
which  would  reduce  the  roots  to  a  pulp,  or,  at  any  rate,  which 
would  effect  a  greater  reduction  of  them  than  could  be  accom- 
plished by  any  existing  implement.  No  attempt  of  the  kind 
having  been  made,  we  recommended  to  our  Society  to  offer  a 
prize  for  such  a  machine.  They  did  accordingly  offer  the  small 
prize  of  3/.  This  produced  the  only  pulper,  which  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Phillips  at  the  Lincoln  meeting,  at  the  cost  of  11/.  11*. 
This  the  Judges  reported  as  having  well  broken  the  roots,  but  as 
not  producing  a  perfect  pulp.  We  saw  that  the  cost  of  this 
would  be  a  bar  to  its  general  use,  but  it  has  been  much  simplified 
and  improved  ;  and  a  machine  was  exhibited  by  the  Messrs. 
Woods,  of  Stow  market,  at  the  Warwick  meeting,  at  the  cost  of 
4/.  105.  only.  We  infer  that  this  mode  of  feeding  has  met  with 
much  favour  amongst  our  agricultural  brethren,  from  the  fact  that, 
while  only  one  imperfect  implement  was  exhibited  in  1855, 
••'xteen  were  exhibited  at  the  Warwick  meeting  in  1859. 

The  first  pulper  which  accomplished  the  work  satisfactorily, 
•nd  which  was  exhibited  at  the  ordinary  price  of  the  cutters  ID 
c^noral  use,  was  Mr.  Bentall's,  of  Hey  bridge,  in  Essex.  Thif 
tC  procured,  on  the  representation  that  it  could  be  worked  by  one 
nan.  We  found  it  an  effective  machine,  and  within  one  man's 
jower  to  satisfy  a  very  small  stock,  but  certainly  not  enough  for  oar 
-xtting  bullocks,  usually  24  in  number.  We  got  a  second  handle 
.tJic^'ed  to  th'*  spmdle  on  tKo  opp'>site  side,  and  our  feeder  and 
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his  lad  now  pulp  all  the  food  required  for  these  bullocks.  This 
thorough  incorporation  of  the  roots  with  the  chaff  has  been  so 
successful  with  the  bullocks,  that  we  are  desirous  of  adopting  it 
for  the  fatting  and  store  sheep,  and  for  the  ewes  while  at  home  for 
the  yeaning ;  and  as  we  get  the  steam  up  every  week  during  the 
fatting  season  for  threshing,  chaff-cutting,  and  other  purposes,  we 
have  obtained  from  Mr.  Bental]  a  more  capacious  machine,  to 
which  we  have  attached  a  strap  from  the  shaft  of  the  engine. 
This  enables  us  to  pulp  roots  in  any  quantity  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  at  so  small  an  expenditure  of  power  as  not  to  interfere 
sensibly  with  any  other  simultaneous  operations.  We  have  not  had 
any  opportunity  of  trying,  nor  of  seeing  in  work,  any  other  pulper 
than  Bentall's ;  there  may  therefore  have  been  others  introduced 
of  equal  or  superior  merit :  indeed,  in  the  Warwick  catalogue, 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Son  introduced  Mr.  Phillips'  pulper  (to  which 
we  have  adverted)  in  these  terms, — "  This  implement  is  now 
perfected,  being  the  Champion  of  England  f^  nevertheless,  the 
last  prize  given  by  the  Society  was  at  the  Chester  Meeting,  and 
that  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bentall. 

We  find  that,  taking  a  score  of  bullocks  together  fattening, 
they  consume  per  head  per  diem  3  bushels  of  chaff  mixed  with 
just  half  a  hundredweight  of  pulped  roots,  exclusive  of  cake  or 
corn ;  that  is  to  say,  rather  more  than  2  bushels  of  chaff  are 
mixed  with  the  roots,  and  given  at  two  feeds,  morning  and 
evening,  and  the  remainder  is  given  with  the  cake,  &c.,  at  the 
middle-day  feed,  thus : — ^We  use  the  steaming  apparatus  of 
Stanley,  of  Peterborough,  consisting  of  a  boiler  in  the  centre,  in 
which  the  steam  is  generated,  and  which  is  connected  by  a  pipe 
on  the  left  hand  with  a  large  galvanized  iron  receptacle  for 
steaming  food  for  pigs,  and  on  the  right  with  a  large  wooden  tub 
lined  with  copper — ^in  which  the  cake,  mixed  with  water,  is  made 
into  a  thick  soup.  Adjoining  this  is  a  slate  tank  of  sufficient 
size  to  contain  one  feed  for  the  entire  lot  of  bullocks  feeding. 
Into  this  tank  is  laid  chaff,  about  one  foot  deep,  upon  which  a 
few  ladles  of  soup  are  thrown  in  a  boiling  state  ;  this  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  chaff  with  a  3-grained  fork,  and  pressed  down 
firm  ;  and  this  process  is  repeated  until  the  slate  tank  is  full, 
when  it  is  covered  down  for  an  hour  or  two  before  feeding-time. 
The  soup  is  then  found  entirely  absorbed  by  the  chaff,  which 
has  become  softened,  and  prepared  for  ready  digestion. 

We  continue  the  use  of  rape-cake  as  the  most  economical  food, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  against  it. 
There  is  doubtless  more  or  less  mustard-seed  often  grown  with 
the  foreign  rape-seed.  The  essential  oil  generated  from  the 
former  by  the  chemical  action  hereafter  explained  would  be 
injurious  to  animals  ;  but  we  have  found  this  adulteration  to  be 
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rendered  quite  harmless  token  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  212°— 
the  boiling-point,  and  the  soup  allowed  to  simmer  a  few  minutes 
at  that  temperature  before  it  is  thrown  over  the  chaff.  Our 
adoption  of  rape-cake  has  been  based  on  the  comparative  analysis 
by  Dr.  Voelcker,  given  below,*  as  the  average  result  of  his 
examination  of  several  samples  of  each.  Tliese  analyses,  it  will 
be  seen,  exhibit  very  little  difference  in  the  feeding  value  of 
linseed  and  rape  cake,  while  the  market  value  of  the  one  is 
usually  double  that  of  the  other.  Our  experience  of  the  use  of 
rape-cake,  thus  used,  extends  over  a  period  of  ten  years  of  feeding 
from  20  to  24  bullocks  annually.  We  have  not  had  a  single 
death  during  that  period,  and  the  animals  have  been  remarkably 
free  from  any  kind  of  ailment.  Rape-cake  not  being  so  palat- 
able to  animals  as  linseed-cake,  we  do  not  exceed  4  lbs.  per  head 
per  diem ;  and  we  add  in  the  trough  of  each  animal,  with  each 
midday  feed,  2  lbs.  of  mixed  meal.  We  rarely  exceed  this  allow- 
ance, excepting  in  the  case  of  very  large  oxen ;  we  commence 
with  1  lb.  of  cake  per  head,  and  increase  this  gradually  up  to 
4  lbs.,  when  we  begin  mixing  the  meal.f  We  have  found  the 
cost,  on  an  average,  including  attendance  and  fuel,  to  be  65.  per 
head  per  week,  exclusive  only  of  the  cost  of  the  chaff-cutting. 
One  man  and  a  lad,  at  18^.  per  week,  pulp  the  roots  by  a  hand 
machine,  and  feed,  litter,  clean,  and  cook  the  food  for  23 
bullocks,  and  cut  and  steam  the  roots  for  and  feed  24  fatting 
pigs,  having  the  chaff  only  cut  to  their  hands.  This  just  fully 
occupies  their  time. 

Though  the  nature  and  use  of  oil-cakes  have  no  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  of  pulping  roots,  yet,  as  they  are  in  practice 
allied  as  food  for  stock,  the  following  digression  from  our  imme- 
diate subject  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  About  five 
years  ago  we  were  somewhat  perplexed  by  observing,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  our  midday  food  for  the  bullocks,  much  difference  in 
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t  The  manu&cture  of  an  extended  quantity  of  the  best  manure  being  a  gm' 
object  with  us,  we  do  not  hurry  the  progress  of  the  cattle  to  maturity  for  the 
butcher  ;  but  with  animals  that  do  not  feed  so  fast  as  others,  or  when  we  have 
been  later  tlian  usual  in  putting  them  up,  we  have  added  1  lb.  of  cake  and  1  lb.  of 
meal  to  the  above  allowance,  and  distributed  the  compounds  over  foor  feeds 
instead  of  three  ; — the  chaff  and  pulped  roots  early  in  the  morning— the  cooketf 
food,  containing  2ilb8.  of  cake  and  IJ  lbs.  of  meal — then  pulped  roots  and  chaff' 
and  last  a  second  feed  of  cooked  food  as  before,  allowing  four  houra'  interval 
between  each  meal. 
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tbe  smell  on  different  days  while  using  the  same  cake,  and  also 
simultaneously  in  the  appetite  of  the  animals  for  their  feed.  It 
was  soon  perceived  that  this  did  not  happen  on  those  occasions 
on  which  the  process  of  dissolving  the  cake  had  been  continued 
beyond  the  boiling-point.  We  thought  this  an  interesting  fact, 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this,  as 
the  investigation  might  lead  to  further  information  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  cake.  We  therefore  mentioned  the  circum- 
stances to  Dr.  Voelcker  at  the  time,  who,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  subject,  sent  us,  in  the  spring  of  1855,  the  following 
very  interesting  Report : — 

"  I  believe  the  pungent  principle  in  rape-cake  arises  from  tbe  presence  of 
mustard-seed,  which  is  often  contained  in  considerable  quantities  in  foreign 
raj)e-cako.  Mustard  and  rape  belong  to  tbe  same  family  of  plants ;  and  in 
Germany,  at  least,  I  am  sorry  to  say  our  rape  fields  are  often  very  foul  with 
mustard.  'J'hat  boiling  water  prevents  tbe  pungent,  acrid  smell,  is  fully 
explained  by  the  chemistry  of  mustard-seed.  That  seed  does  not  contain  any 
volatile  or  essential  oil  of  mustard,  the  cause  of  the  pungency  of  mustard  taste ; 
but  it  does  contain  two  peculiar  principles,  which,  in  contact  with  cold  or 
tepid  water,  generate  essential  oil  of  mustard :  tbe  one  is  called  by  chemists 

*  myronic  acid,'  the  other  *  myron.'  The  latter  is  a  substance  like  albumen,  and 
when  moistened  with  cold  water  acts  as  a  kind  of  ferment  upon  myronic  acid, 
producing  the  acrid  oil  of  mustard ;  whereas  boiling  water  coagulates  myron 
like  albumen,  hi  a  coagulated  state  mj-ron  loses  its  efficacy  as  a  ferment,  and 
consequently  no  pungent  or  acrid  smell  is  produced  when  cake  containing 
mustard  is  mixed  in  boiling  water.  I  am  not  aware  that  clean  rajxi-seed  con- 
tains analogous  principles  to  those  in  mustard  ;  but,  as  this  is  possible,  1  shall 
be  glad  if  you  will  send  me  a  few  ounces  of  decidedly  clean  rape-seed.  A  few 
experiments  with  such  rape-seed  will  soon  tell  me  if  it  contains  substances 
allied  to  myronic  acid  and  myron  in  mustard-seed,  or  if  (which  I  expect 
to  be  tbe  case)  your  ra^xj-cake  is  made  from  seed  containing  a  mixture  of 
mustard-seed. 

"  However,  the  practical  result  of  mixing  rape-cake  \vith  boiling  water 
deserves  to  be  generally  knoun,  for  even  pure  mustard-cake  will  lose  its 
poisonous  character— or,  more  correctly  speaking,  its  poisonous  qualities  will 
not  be  called  into  existence — if  it  be  mixed  with  water  at  the  temperature  of 
2120  Fahrenbeit. 

**  An  analogous  case  is  presented  to  us  in  bitter  almonds.  There  the  albu- 
minous substance  which  acts  as  a  ferment  in  contact  with  water  is  called 

*  emulsin.'  Besides  this  emulsin,  bitter  almonds  contain  a  beautiful  crystalline 
substance  called  *  amygdalin.'  Neither  fthe  emulsin  nor  the  amygdalin  is 
poisonous,  neitlier  have  they  any  smell ;  but  when  both  are  mixed  together  in 
cold  wat<T  the  emulsin  resolves  the  amygdalin  into  volatile  or  essential  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  and  into  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid.  Digested  with  cold 
water,  bitt<'r  almonds  gradually  generate  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  prussic  acid; 
digested  witb  lx)iling  water,  or  heated  by  themselves  to  the  temperature  of 
212^  Fahrenheit,  the  emulsin  in  almonds  coagulates,  and  no  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  or  prussic  acid  is  formed." 

We  hope  to  see,  and  we  doubt  not  we  shall  see,  the  pulping 
system,  with  a  due  admixture  of  chaff,  universally  adopted  for 
bullocks,  horses,  and  sheep,  as  soon  as  the  friction  of  the 
machines  has  been  so  far  reduced  as  to  render  them  as  easy  in 
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work  to  the  carters  and  shepherds  as  the  old  tumip-cutters.  Onr 
confidence  in  the  advantages  of  this  system  has  been  much 
increased  by  the  extensive  adoption  of  it  since  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  BentalFs  and  other  pulpers,  of  which  we  have 
unmistakeable  evidence  in  a  small  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Bentall'i, 
which  has  come  under  our  notice  within  a  day  or  two.  This 
contains  a  selection  of  400  reports  from  agriculturists  from 
various  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  who  have 
adopted  and  borne  their  testimony  to  the  benefits  they  have 
derived  from  it. 

[Statements  of  experience  have  been  received  from  many  who 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  pulping  roots,  and  they  almost  uni- 
versally assert  its  economy  and  advantage.  These  might  have 
been  arranged  in  tabular  form,  as  was  done  in  a  former  volume 
of  this  Journal  (vol.  iv.),  with  a  series  of  testimonies  to  the 
advantages  of  Crosskill's  clodcrusher,  but  it  has  been  thought 
better  to  select  a  few  of  the  most  detailed  and  explicit  of  the 
reports,  and  publish  them  in  full. — J.  C.  M.] 

1.  From  Mr.  J.  B.  Wright,  ffedderwick-hiU,  Dunbar,  JV.  B. 

Being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  roots,  such  as  turnips  and  mangold 
wurzel,  are  given  to  stock  in  too  j^rcat  quantities  without  a  corresponding 
benetit,  and  tliat,  were  more  fodder  introduced  amongst  their  food  in  a  palat- 
able form,  the  animals  would  thrive  equally  well  on  a  more  economical  diet^ 
the  rei)orter  purchased  at  Carlisle,  when  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
meeting;  was  held  there  in  1855,  a  **  Phillips'  Eoot-mincer,"  made  hy  Woods, 
of  Stowmarket,  which  gained  the  first  ])remium.  Being  made  for  power,  it 
was  attached  to  the  steam-engine,  and  since  that  has  worked  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  who  have  seen  it.  Without  entering  into  any  minute  description  of  the 
machine,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  tears  the  roots  into  shreds,  the  juice  of 
the  turnips  being  retained  by  the  ])articles  torn  off.  These  are  then  mixed  with 
cut  straw  or  wheat  chat!',  and,  by  lying  an  hour  or  two  together,  the  fodder  gets 
incorjxjrated  with  the  pulp,  renderini;  it  so  palatable  that  stock  eat  it  greedily. 

Two  lots  of  year-old  cattle  were  fed  :  the  one  in  the  usual  way — sliced  tomipB 
and  straw  ad  lihitum^  the  other  with  the  minced  turnips  mixed  with  cut  straw. 
The  first  lot  consumed,  each,  daily  : — 

84  lbs.  sliced  turnips, 
1  lb.  oilcake,        j 

1  lb.  ra})ecake,    >  broken  small  and  mixed, 
i  lb.  bean  meal,  ) 

with  a  little  salt,  and  what  straw  they  liked.     The  second  lot  ate,  each,  daily  :— 
50  lbs.  minced  turni^^s, 
1  lb.  oilcake, 
1  lb.  rapocake, 
i  lb.  bean  meal, 

and  a  little  salt,  the  whole  being  mixed  with  double  the  htdk  of  cut  straw  01 
wheat  chaff.  In  spring,  the  lot  of  cattle  which  had  the  mixed  food  were  in 
as  good  condition  and  equally  well-grown  as  the  others,  though  they  had  con- 
samed  in  five  months  two  tons  less  of  roots  apiece. 
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The  reporter  does  not  advise  the  mincing  process  to  he  commenced  when  cattle 
are  very  forward  in  condition,  as  any  change  of  food  reqnires  a  certain  time  to 
accustom  the  animals  to  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  fat  cattle  are  apt  to  fall  off  in 
condition.     It  ought  to  be  begun  when  they  are  young  and  lean. 

Swedish  turnips,  when  given  to  ewes  in  lamb,  are  found  to  cause  inflamma- 
tion, and  frequently  death ;  and  last  season  the  reporter,  having  upwards  of 
200  great  ewes,  with  little  else  than  Swedes  to  carry  them  through  the  winter, 
thought  that,  by  mincing  them  and  mixing  with  cut  straw,  they  would  do 
well — which  was  the  case.  As  with  the  cattle,  doMe  the  hulk  of  cut  straw 
was  put  amongst  the  turnips,  and  carted  to  boxes  laid  on  a  grass  field  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  the  quantity  of  roots  consumed  was  much  less  than 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  spreading  whole  turnips  on  a  field,  while  the  condition 
of  the  sheep  was  kept  up  by  the  quantity  of  fodder  they  ate,  which  they  would 
not  have  done  by  any  other  process. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  stomach  of  a  ruminating  animal  must  be  filled  pre- 
vious to  chewing  the  cud,  and  if  that  is  done  by  a  system  of  mixing  the  roots 
and  fodder,  it  gives  the  animal  more  rest,  which  is  essential  both  to  feeding 
and  breeding.  The  food  so  prepared  keeps  well  for  three  days,  so  it  is  seldom 
the  steam-engine  has  to  be  put  on  for  the  purpose  of  mincing  alone ;  as,  during 
the  feeding  season,  when  corn  is  generally  threshed,  an  hour  or  two  of  extra 
steam  answers  the  purposes  of  mincing  and  cutting  straw,  both  of  the 
machines  going  at  the  same  time.  Two  men  are  required,  one  to  feed  the 
machine  and  the  other  to  shovel  it  away  ;  the  time  necessary  to  cut  a  cartload 
being  a  few  minutes. 

In  conclusion,  the  reporter  may  add  he  believes  the  machine  VTill  be  exten- 
sively used  and  approved  of,  and  he  has  no  doubt  it  will  come  into  more 
general  use  :  having  for  its  great  object  economising  of  roots,  and  causing  a 
larger  quantity  of  straw  to  be  consumed  as  food,  it  is  well  wortliy  to  be  tried 
by  our  intelligent  agriculturists. — Nov.  14,  1859. 


2.  Frcm  Mr.  A.  S.  Ruston,  Ayleshy  HousCj  Chatteris. 

I  have  adopted  the  pulping  system  for  the  last  few  years  successfully.  My 
usual  practice  has  been  to  cut  either  oat  or  wheat  straw  vdth  about  one-fourth 
hay  (mown  seeds)  into  chaff  for  my  store  bullocks.  In  some  instances  I 
have  cut  straw  only,  and  that  not  unfrequently  of  a  coarse,  inferior  quality,  ajs 
is  the  case  \vith  most  of  ours  grown  upon  fen  lands.  The  same  remark  will 
also  api)ly  to  the  hay.  With  this  chaff  I  have  put  from  one  to  two  pecks  of 
puliKid  mangolds,  and,  after  properly  mixing  it,  have  given  it  at  once  to  the 
cattle  without  fermentation.  With  this  mixture  they  have  also  had  a  small 
allowance  of  cake.  I  find  the  bullocks  will  eat  this  mixed  food  greedily,  and 
will  consume  very  large  quantities  of  it ;  whereas,  were  the  chaff  and  mangolds 
given  separately,  they  would  eat  but  very  little  indeed  of  the  former,  unless  it 
were  made  much  better  in  quality,  whilst  they  would  hunger  after  the  latter, 
and  keep  in  an  unsettled  state  during  a  great  part  of  the  day. 

I  therefore  find,  as  the  result  of  this  system,  that  the  cattle  are  tempted  to 
consume  a  much  larger  quantity  of  inferior  food  than  they  otherwise  would 
do,  and  that  they  eat  it  with  an  evident  relish,  and  also  take  their  rest  more 
regularly  ;  the  consequence  of  all  which  is,  they  thrive  much  faster.  The 
stomach  being  properly  filled  and  distended  with  this  common  and  inferior 
food,  and  digestion  being  stimulated  and  excited  thereby,  the  animal  is  the 
better  enabled  to  assimilate  those  more  costly  and  more  fattening  qualities  of 
food  which  are  supplied  in  the  form  of  cake,  &c.  Pulping  is  also  economical 
as  regards  the  roots  themselves.  A  smaller  quantity  on  this  system  sufiBces, 
and  produces  results  more  satisfactory  than  a  larger  quantity  would  on  the 
old  system.    My  experience  is  confined  chiefly  to  growing  steers.    I  feed  but 
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few  bullocks,  my  natural  food  not  being  good  enough ;  but  I  usually  buy  store 
cattle,  chiefly  Scots,  and  improve  them  from  Zl.  to  4/.  per  head  during  the 
winter,  and  sell  them  at  Norwich  in  the  spring. — Dec.  14,  1859. 


3.  From  Mr.  Joseph  Pollard,  HigMowiiy  Hitchin, 

I  have  used  a  pulping  machine  (one  of  IfentalPs  manufacture)  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  so  approve  of  the  system  that  I  have  purchased  another 
machine  this  year.  Hitherto  I  have  only  used  pulped  food  for  neat  stock,  but 
am  now  trying  its  effect  upon  pijrs  also,  with  the  hope  of  saving  a  large  por- 
tion of  the;  meal.  I  have  a<loptcd  the  plan  of  rearing  my  o^ti  cattle,  weaning 
the  calves,  grazing  them  two  summers,  and  fattening  them  off,  and  calving  the 
heifers  before  the  third.  During  the  winter  months  the  store  cattle  of  all  ages 
have  nothing  but  an  abundant  supply  of  pulped  roots  (Swede  turnips  in  the 
early,  and  mangolds  in  the  later  months),  with  straw  chaff,  and  "cavings  "  when 
we  thresh.  Last  year  I  was  very  short  of  roots,  and  was  obliged  to  limit  their 
quantity  and  substitute  meal  instead.  Tliis  year  I  am  very  fortunately  well 
off  for  roots,  and  the  store  cattle  have  had  nothing  but  pulped  roots  and  straw 
chaff;  and  they  have  done  quite  as  well,  if  not  Ixjtter,  than  last  year.  Tbo 
fatting  stock  have  meal  and  oil-cake  ground  small,  which  is  then  mixed  with 
the  pulped  food  and  chaff,  and  all  thoroughly  incorporated  together. 

I  invariably  use  the  rootR fresh,  and  have  done  so  well  that  I  do  not  intend 
trying  the  fermentation  process  again,  not  having  succeeded  with  my  first  ex- 
periniciit.  I  have  never  used  any  puliKnl  food  for  horses,  nor  for  sheep ;  indeed, 
for  the  latter,  I  think  Gardner's  Turnip  Cutter  a  more  useful  implement,  for, 
in  dirty  weather,  it  is  quite  impossil)lc  to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  dirt  being 
mixed  up  in  pulping  the  roots,  which,  on  many  farms,  would  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce scouring,  &c. ;  whereas,  by  the  other  machine,  the  dirty  outsides  are  re- 
jected by  the  sheep,  and  left  in  their  trouirhs.  There  can  be  no  question,  I 
tliink,  as  1o  the  advanta<];e  of  preparing  roots  in  this  manner ;  there  is  no  waste, 
all  being  cleaned  up  well  after  every  feed.  The  time  gained  by  the  animal  in 
digestion,  by  having  highly  comminuted  food  given  to  it,  is  very  important^ 
jiarticularly  with  fatting  stock.  I  have  never  yet  steamed  the  food :  1  cannot 
think  it  necessary  for  ruminants  ;  it  may  possibly  answer  for  pigs  and  horses, 
but  cattle  have  their  footl  so  long  macerating  in  the  first  stomach,  that,  pro- 
vided it  is  given  finely  mixed  and  minced,  1  cannot  but  think  it  more  natural 
than  to  cook  it  for  them.  In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that,  since  I  used  the 
pulpcr,  the  meal  has  never  hoven  or  blown  any  stock,  which  was  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case  formerly,  wlien  meal  was  given  with  chaff  only ;  and  the 
impossibility  of  an  animal  choking  itself  is  also  a  very  important  point. — 
Dec.  21,  1859. 

4.  From  Mr.  Jamks  Beadel,  25,  Gresham  Street y  London, 

I  regret  I  cannot  give  you  accurately  the  result  of  the  experiments  I  have 
made  with  i)ulped  food  for  horses,  sheep,  or  cattle.  My  only  object  was  to 
satisfy  myself ;  and,  after  using  pulpers  three  or  four  years,  I  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  a  far  more  valuable  implement  than  any  rool- 
cutting  machine.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  economy  of  pulping,  the  resnl*' 
of  which  is  a  great  saving  of  hay,  none  of  which  do  I  ever  use  for  store  cattle, 
nor  even  for  those  1  fatten  till  they  arc  within  a  few  weeks  of  maturity.  The 
ingredient  I  use  with  pulped  roots  is  straw,  having  them  mixed  and  turned 
over  24  hours  before  they  are  given  to  the  stock ;  1  bushel  of  roots  to  3 
bushels  of  cut  straw-chaff.  In  proportion  as  I  wish  to  force  the  animal,  I  add 
to  the  mixture  a  certain  portion  of  oil-cake  or  malt-dust,  barley  or  bean-mealr 
During  the  four  years  I  have  pulped,  my  stock  has  been  remarkably  free  ftr^ 
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disease  of  all  kinds ;  still  I  am  bound  to  say  I  consider  this  immunity  is 
more  due  to  the  protection  I  afford  my  stock  than  to  the  food  I  give  them. 
U'he  result  with  me  has  been  the  same  whether  the  animals  have  been  old  or 
young,  fat  or  lean ;  and  I  believe  the  most  economical  way  of  feeding  cart- 
horses will  be  found  in  giving  them  a  large  proportion  of  their  victuals  in 
pulped  roots  and  cut  straw-chaflf.  I  have  found  pigs  of  all  ages  do  remark- 
ably well  upon  pulped  roots  mixed  with  meal  or  pollard. — Nov.  29, 1859. 


5.  Fivm  Mr.  J.  Blundell,  Bursledon^  near  Southampton, 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  my  experience  in  pulping  roots  for  stock,  allow 
me  to  say  that  I  only  advocate  it  for  horses  and  pigs,  and  then  only  for  the 
purpose  of  mixing  other  feeding  materials. 

For  the  last  three  years  we  have  fed  for  pork  above  100  pigs  in  each  year ; 
and,  although  I  have  no  experiment  to  offer  as  compared  with  other  modes  of 
feeding,  our  plan  is  simply  to  pulp  mangold  and  mix  with  barley-meal,  giving 
at  the  onset  only  a  small  quanity  of  meal,  but  increasing  the  quantity  as  the 
pigs  advance  in  condition,  and  during  the  last  14  days  of  feeding  giving 
meal  only.  I  prefer  this  plan  to  any  other  I  have  seen,  and  I  reckon  that 
l)ork  can  be  made  in  this  manner  15  per  cent,  cheaper  than  by  meal  only ;  and 
the  process  of  feeding  being  slower,  it  certainly  gives  a  larger  quantity  of 
manure.  I  feed  a  good  number  of  beasts  every  year  of  different  ages,  and  I 
feed  them  with  mangolds  or  carrots,  cut  with  Gardner's  Cutter,  as  for  sheep, 
and  mix  bean  and  oil-cake  with  the  cut  roots ;  and  in  this  way  the  bullocks  eat 
a  good  lot  of  long  oat-straw.  This  is  an  inexpensive  way  of  feeding,  and  answers 
well  where  straw  is  plentiful. 

I  do  not  advocate  pulping  roots,  except  in  cases  where  the  economy  of  straw 
or  hay  is  important. — Dec.  17, 1859. 


6.  From  Mr.  E.  Corner,  Woodlands^  Holfordj  Bridgewater. 

1  have  adopted  the  system  of  pulping  my  roots  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  and  the  more  I  use  it  the  better  I  like  it,  for  I  really  believe  I  can  keep 
one-third,  if  not  half,  the  quantity  of  stock  more,  and  keep  them  in  better  con- 
ditian,  than  on  the  old  plan ;  of  course  I  make  a  free  use  of  one  of  Comes's 
largtst  size  chaff-cutters,  which  is  driven  by  steam,  together  with  the  pulper 
and  other  machinery.  I  believe  the  slow  motion  of  hand-power  will  not  pay  to 
use  for  a  large  or  moderate  quantity  of  stock. 

My  plan  is,  first  commencing  with  the  grazing  beasts,  to  cut  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  hay  and  straw  and  mix  with  a  suiBcient  quantity  of  roots  (mostly 
mangold)  to  well  moisten  the  chaff ;  and  as  the  beasts  advance  in  condition,  I 
lessen  the  straw  and  increase  the  hay,  and  in  their  further  progress  I  mix— in 
addition  to  all  hay  chaff  and  roots — from  6  to  10  lbs.  per  day  to  each  bullock 
of  barley  and  bean-meal,  according  to  iti^  size  ;  and  I  have  them  large  some- 
times—I  sold  last  week  for  the  London  market  a  lot  of  Devon  oxen,  of  very 
prime  quality,  averaging  in  weight  upwards  of  100  stone  imperial  each. 

For  my  horses,  cows,  yearlings,  and  oxen — the  latter  to  bs  kept  in  a  thriv- 
ing condition,  and  turned  to  grass,  and  kept  through  the  summer  for  Christmas 
1860—1  cut  nearly  all  straw  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  hay,  and  this  the 
offal  of  the  rick.  These  also  have  as  many  pulped  roots  as  will  moisten  the 
chaff,  except  the  horses,  and  to  them  I  give,  along  with  bruised  oats,  just 
enough  roots  to  keep  their  bowels  in  a  proper  condition.  To  the  two  or 
three  year  old  beasts  I  give  some  long  straw  and  a  part  chaff,  and  the  offal  (if 
any)  of  the  food  of  the  above  lots  of  stock. 

My  farm  is  but  a  small  one,  under  200  acres.    My  predecessor  always 
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mowed  nearly  all  the  pastures  for  hay,  wliicli  is  about  half  the  farm,  and  with 
this  scarcely  ever  j^azed  any  beasts,  and  kept  but  very  few  sheep.  Since  my 
occupation  I  scarcely  ever  exceed  10  acres  of  meadow  with  one  field  of  seeds 
for  hay.  1  keep  from  250  to  300  large-size  Leicester  sheep,  and  graze  from 
20  to  25  large  size  beasts  a  year,  with  other  breeding  stock  in  proportioa. 

I  consider  th(;  pulping  of  roots  is  better  for  fatting  pigs  than  anything 
else.  :My  plan  is  to  have  a  large  two-hogshead  vat  as  near  the  pulping- 
machine  as  possible,  so  as  to  fill  it  with  a  malt-shovel  as  it  comes  from  the 
machine  ;  at  the  same  time  I  keep  a  lad  sprinkling  meal  (either  barley  or 
Indian  corn)  with  the  roots,  and  this  is  all  done  in  15  or  20  minutes;  it  is 
then  ready  for  use  to  be  carried  to  the  pigs  in  the  stalls  alongside  the  fatting 
beasts.     I  never  could  fat  a  pig  with  profit  until  I  used  pulped  roots, 

I  get  up  steam  to  use  the  machinerv  and  mix  the  chaff  and  pulped  roots  twice 
a  week.— Dec.  14,  1859. 


7.  From  Mr.  M.  Slater,  Weston  CoimUey  Cambridgeshire, 

I  would  not  be  without  the  pulping-machine  upon  any  account.  I  give  all 
my  cart-horses  a  bushel  iwr  day  of  pulix'd  mangold,  mixed  with  straw  and  cora- 
chaff.  I  begin  in  Sei>tember,  and  continue  using  them  all  winter  and  until  late 
in  the  summer — nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  year  round ;  beginning,  however, 
with  smaller  quantities,  about  a  i)eck,  and  then  half  a  bushel,  the  first  week 
or  two,  as  too  many  of  the  young  growing  mangold  would  not  suit  the  stock. 
I  belitve  puli>ed  mangolds,  with  chaff,  are  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  beedthy 
food  horses  can  eat.  I  always  find  my  horses  miss  them  when  I  have  none, 
late  in  the  summer.  T  give  them  fresh  ground  every  day.  Young  store- 
beasts,  colts,  &c.,  do  well  with  them  ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  could  be  used 
with  any  advantage  with  a  flock  of  sheep :  they  are,  liowever,  useful  for 
fattening  bullocks," inducing  them  to  eat  any  food  you  may  wish  to  give  them. 
—Nov.  2G,  1850. 


8.  From  Mr.  C.  Woolfield,  BalquJunn,  KUmamock. 

The  machine  T  purchased  cut  the  turnips  about  the  size  of  a  horse-bean.  In 
the  winters  of  1855  and  1856  I  fed  150  sheep  confined  in  sheds  with  sparred 
wood  fl<x)rs,  in  pens  of  about  10  in  each,  with  a  space  of  four  feet  undcmeathi 
and  al«out  three  feet  of  dry  j)eat-earth  laid  down  under  the  sparred  flooring. 
My  plan  was  to  crunch  a  quantity  of  turnips  with  the  machine,  put  a  layer  of  cat 
oatrstraw  an<l  hay,  half  and  half,  on  the  lloor,  about  one  foot  deep,  covering  a 
space  of  eight  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  and  placing  over  this  a  layer  of  the 
crunched  turnip  about  one  foot  deep,  and  so  on  alternately  to  about  two  feet 
high.  I  then  sprinkle  with  a  little  salt,  throw  three  or  four  buckets  of  water 
over  it,  trample,  and  beat  the  sides  and  top  with  a  shovel.  In  three  or  four 
days  it  will  luiat,  and  in  that  state  shoe])  are  very  fond  of  it.  To  this  mix- 
ture I  added  linseed  and  bruised  oats,  and  gave  them  as  much  as  they  would 
.*at.  1  had  a  bed  of  the  mixture  made  daily,  so  that  it  was  always  in  a  fei 
mented  state  for  use.  The  sheep  ate  it  with  great  avidity,  and  became  &L 
My  sher'p  were  of  the  black-faced  Highland  breed,  and  I  think  did  not  feed 
to  rapidly  as  Leicesters  would :  they  were  ttuo  and  three  years-old  wethers 
taken  fn»m  high  ground  I  had  in  Argyleshire.  They  were  some  weeks  befop 
■;hey  projvrly  commenced  eating,  but  throve  rapidly  afterwards. 

1  think  this  mode  of  imu^  turnips  profitable  ;  but  I  did  not  test  it  acainst  feea 
ing  on  the  field — the  climate  here  is  so  wet,  and  the  ground  so  unsuitableL  that 
't  would  be  out  of  the  question  without  shelter  and  old  pasture — but  I  ahou]^ 
,i\f»-  ♦iio  Tpv^iirr  nf  <  iT^ins  w'^'ii^  N*  "Hii^t^  *han  hal^     I  arn  giving  the  same 
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mixture  to  dairy  cows  and  young  stock  with  a  little  rape  and  oil-oake ;  also  to 
my  farm  horses. 

The  machine  I  had  was  the  small  size  (Wood's)  for  hand-power,  but  I  put 
a  pulley  on  it  and  took  a  belt  from  the  drum  of  my  threshing-mill.  I  would 
have  preferred  one  of  a  much  larger  size. 

I  may  state  that  the  sheep  continued  very  healthy,  and  there  were  no  deaths 
after  t!ie  third  week  ;  their  feet  continued  sound,  and  there  was  no  foot-rot, 
as  when  standing  upon  stone. — ^Nov.  29,  1859. 


9.  From  Mr.  John  Watson,  Agent  to  the  Earl  of  Macclisfield, 

Shirbum  Castle,  Tetsworth,  Oxon, 

We  have  used  pulped  roots  for  all  our  cattle  these  five  years. 

For  the  fattening  cattle  we  mix  about  four  bushels  of  pulped  roots  with  five 
bushels  of  cut  chaff.  The  store  cattle  have  a  mixture  of  about  three  bushels  of 
pulped  roots  to  six  bushels  of  chaff.  Good  sweet  barley  or  wheat  chaff  from 
the  threshing  machine  is  used  for  the  stores  instead  of  cut  chaff,  and  all  have 
as  much  of  their  mixed  food  as  they  will  eat  clean  up. 

I  find  the  cattle  thrive  well,  and  improve  much  feister  than  they  would  with 
the  same  quantity  of  roots  given  to  them  either  whole  or  sliced  and  given 
twice  a  day  as  we  used  to  do.  The  chaff  and  roots  are  mixed  from  14  to  24 
hours  before  they  are  given  to  the  cattle,  and  get  pretty  warm. 

Of  course  we  do  not  expect  that  the  pulping  adds  to  the  nutriment  of  the 
roots,  but  the  mixing  with  chaff  prevents  scouring  in  the  cattle,  particularly 
in  the  use  of  mangold  wurzel ;  and,  though  I  have  not  entered  so  accurately 
into  the  weight  and  measure  of  the  saving  as  might  be  desirable,  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  progress  the  cattle  make  while  fed  with  the  mixture  above  described, 
and  believe  the  saving  in  the  quantity  of  roots  to  be  about  one-fourth. — Nov. 
29, 1859. 

10.  From  Mr^  T.  Duckham,  Bay  sham  Court,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 

The  advantages  of  pulping  roots  for  cattle  are — 1st.  Economy  of  food  ;  for 
the  roots  being  pulped  and  mixed  with  the  chaff  either  from  threshing  or  cut 
hay  or  straw,  the  whole  is  consumed  without  waste,  the  animals  not  being 
able  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  pulped  roots,  as  is  the  case  when  the  roots 
are  merely  sliced  by  the  common  cutter :  neither  do  they  waste  the  fodder 
as  when  given  without  being  cut. 

2nd.  The  use  of  ordinary  hay  or  straw.  After  being  mixed  with  the  pulp  for 
about  12  hours  fennentation  commences;  and  this  soon  renders  the  most 
mouldy  hay  palatable,  and  animals  eat  with  avidity  that  which  they  would 
ttherwise  reject.  This  fermentation  softens  the  straw,  makes  it  more  palat- 
able, and  puts  it  in  a  state  to  assimilate  more  readily  with  the  other  food ; 
in  this  respect  I  think  the  pulper  of  great  value,  particularly  upon  corn- 
farms  where  large  crops  of  straw  are  grown,  and  where  there  is  a  limited 
acreage  of  pasture,  as  by  its  use  the  pastures  may  be  grazed,  the  expensive 
process  of  haymaking  reduced,  and  consequently  an  increased  number  of  cattle 
kept.  I  keep  one-third  more,  giving  the  young  stock  a  small  quantity  of  oil- 
cake, which  I  mix  with  the  chaff,  &c. 

3rd.  Choking  is  utterly  impossible,  and  I  have  only  had  one  case  of  hove 
in  three  years,  and  that  occurred  when  the  mixture  had  not  fermented. 

4th.  There  is  an  advantage  in  mixing  the  meal  with  the  chaff  and  pulped 
roots  for  fatting  animals,  as  thereby  they  cannot  separate  it,  and  the  moisture 
from  the  fermentation  softens  the  meal  and  insures  its  thorough  digestion ; 
whereas,  when  given  in  a  dry  state  without  any  mixture,  firequently  a  great 
portion  passes  away  in  the  manure. 
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I  have  tried  it  for  feeding  yi^^^  but  have  gone  back  to  the  old  s>'stcm  of 
boiling  or  steaming  the  roots.  Pulping  them  before  steaming  very  materitilly 
assists  the  process. 


11.  From  Mr.  W.  Sadler,  Ferry  gate,  Dirleton,  East  Lothian, 

My  cxixjrience  of  the  system  of  mincing  or  pulping  roots  for  cattle  extends 
to  some  trials  made  with  feeding  cattle  ;  one  lot  of  four  short-horn  steers  having 
been  fed  by  me  upon  as  many  sliced  Swedish  turnips  as  they  could  eat ;  am 
another  lot,  the  same  in  number,  upon  a  mixture  of  cut  wheat-straw  ai^ 
fresh  puli)ed  swedes,  ad  libitum.  It  was  foimd  that  the  lot  on  pulp  would  not 
consume  above  7  lbs.  weight  of  cut  straw  per  diem.  Both  lots  of  cattle  "were 
weighed  at  the  commencement  and  at  the  end  of  the  exj)eriment,  and  a  careful 
account  was  kept  of  the  weight  of  food  consumed. 

The  lot  on  sUced  food  was  found  to  have  eaten,  in  88  days,  25  tons  1  cwt.  2qrs. 
of  swedes,  and  to  liave  increased  in  live  weight  7  cwt.  31  lbs. ;  and  if  6ei.  per 
lb.  be  taken  as  the  value  of  the  increase  of  their  live  weight,  the  sum  would 
amount  to  18?.  2s.  M,,  as  a  return  for  the  quantity  of  swedes  consumed.  The 
cost  of  slicing  and  attendance  on  this  lot  was  ICs.  for  the  whole  time,  so"  that 
the  return  i)er  ton  for  swedes  consumed  amounted  to  14».  M, 

The  lot  upon  pulp  consumed  in  88  days  23  Ions  13  cwt.*l  qr.,  and  they 
only  increased  in  live  weight  6  cwt.  46  lbs. ;  and  if  the  above  rate  per  lb.  be 
also  taken  as  the  value  of  the  increase,  the  amount  of  return  for  the  food  con- 
sumed will  be  15Z.  1 7s.  Of?.  The  expense  of  jmlping,  cutting  straw,  &c.,  for 
tliis  lot  amounted  however  to  1?.  lis.  6c?.,  from  which  has  to  be  deducted  14», 
as  the  value  of  the  extra  tuniips  eaten  by  the  other  lot,  so  that  those  on  pulp 
thus  left  only  13s.  Gc?.  jxjr  ton,  being  Is.  jxir  ton  less.  The  lot  on  sliced  food 
had  access  to  the  same  straw  as  the  others,  but  uncut;  and  both  lots  had  an 
allowance  of  oil-cake  during  the  last  four  weeks  of  the  cxixiriment. 

It  is  hoixid  no  one  will  i)resume  the  pulping  system  to  be  unworthy  of 
adoption  in  the  fattening  of  cattle  from  the  fact  of  a  single  trial  having  proved 
unfavourable,  as  we  all  know  that  in  a  lot  of  beasts  even  one  animal,  from 
l)eing  a  dull  feeder,  will  effect  a  difference  in  a  trial  of  this  sort.  In  this  par- 
ticular instiuice  all  seemed  to  thrive  and  feed  very  equally. 

I  have  directed  my  attention  now  to  giving  reduced  quantities  of  pulped 
turnijjs,  along  with  more  chopiwd  straw,  oil-cake,  and  other  substances ;  and 
I  liave  at  present  a  trial  going  on  with  beasts  receiving  84  lbs.  of  pulped 
swedes,  14  to  20  lbs.  of  cut  straw,  and  4  lbs.  of  oil-cake,  against  cattle  receiving 
full  allowance  of  sliced  swedes,  or  about  double  the  amount  of  the  above. 

As  regards  the  value  of  the  pul])ing  system  wlien  applied  to  store  or  winter* 
ing  cattle,  there  cannot,  I  infer,  be  a  doubt,  from  any  one  that  has  tried  it^ 
but  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  economical  discoveries  uf  the  age.  I  have  A 
present  50  beasts  on  pul]),  some  in  store,  and  others  in  )>art  feeding  condition, 
each  class  receiving  their  weighed  allowance  of  pulp  and  "  chop  "  according  to 
their  ages  and  sizes.  One  of  the  many  advantages  of  feeding  in  the  pulp^ 
where  cattle  ar(^  kept  in  large  oi)en  courts  with  sheds  attached — such  as  they 
nre  in  East  Lothian — rests  in  being  able  to  increase  the  bulk  of  food  so  much 
ihat  the  stronger  beasts  lill  themselves  and  lie  down,  allowing  the  weaker 
jiimals  to  have  a  full  supply  ;  whereas  when  cattle  receive  a  reduced  quantity 
'often  as  much,  1  suspect,  as  would  do  them  giHxi)  the  strong  ones  generally 
icn(»ck  the  weaker  ones  about,  and  rob  them  of  their  fair  share.  1  find  young 
leasts  improve  well  ujwn  28  lbs.  of  pulp,  besides  straw  and  2  lbs.  of  oil-cake^ 
•vith  2  lbs.  of  rape-cake  mixed.  I  tried  fermenting,  but  did  not  find  it  answer 
>'ell,  either  with  pigs  or  cattle,  when  tried  against  other  feeding  substances.  I 
ire]  »are  daily  as  much  pulp  as  lasts  for  24  hours.  The  machine  used  by  me 
f  7Vn.<->ii'«  -I,],.!,   purj'v  +iin  v,-K->+i.'  oTwi  'loes  pof  '^vv.yess  tliclr  juices  uuneccs- 
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sarily.  It  is  driven  by  a  small  fixed  donkey-engine,  made  by  Mr.  R.  Bridges, 
of  Nortb  Berwick,  at  a  cost  of  20Z.,  exclusive  of  boiler  and  pump,  which  are 
extra-sized  for  steaming  food  and  for  supplying  my  establishment  with  water. 
—Jan.  9,  1860. 


12.  From  Mi*.  Peter  M'Lagax,  Pumpherston,  Mid  Colder,  N.  B. 

According  to  promise,  I  send  you  a  few  notes  of  my  experience  in  the  pulping 
of  turnips. 

As  the  greater  part  of  my  cattle  are  kept  in  winter  in  courts  of  different 
sizes,  capable  of  containing  from  four  to  twelve  cattle  each,  I  had  always  a 
difficulty  in  regulating  the  quantity  of  turnips  for  each  description  of  stock. 
If  the  cattle  were  to  be  fattened  off,  tliey  became  restless  if  they  did  not  get  as 
many  turnips  as  they  could  eat ;  if  they  were  supplied  with  what  they  could 
consume,  they  suffered  from  diarrhoea.  Thus  for  the  first  four  or  six  weeks 
after  they  commenced  to  get  turnips  they  fell  off  in  condition,  either  from  rest- 
lessness or  from  scouring.  If  the  cattle  were  only  to  be  wintered,  or  to  receive 
one-half  turnips,  the  stronger  ones  in  the  lot  got  more  than  their  share,  while 
the  weaker  were  scarcely  allowed  to  taste  a  turnip.  I  resorted  to  various 
methods  to  try  and  remedy  these  evils,  but  succeeded  in  none  till  I  procured 
one  of  Bentairs  root-pulpers  and  one  of  Richmond  and  Chandler's  straw-cutters, 
both  of  which  I  attached  to  my  water-wheel  by  means  of  a  lying  shaft.  As  I 
had  not  determined  how  far  I  would  carry  out  the  pulping  system,  I  did  not 
erect  separate  buildings  for  the  operation,  but  merely  portioned  off  a  part  of 
the  straw-barn,  so  that  I  was  rather  limited  in  room  ;  but  it  was  sufficient  for 
my  purix)se,  as  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  system 
before  adopting  it  for  the  feeding  of  all  my  stock. 

I  use  all  my  oat-chaff  and  some  of  my  wheat-chaff  for  mixing  with  the 
pulped  tuniips,  and  when  I  am  short  of  oat-chaff  I  cut  oat-straw  for  the  purpose. 
All  kinds  of  stock  are  fondest  of  the  mixture  when  made  with  oat-chaff.  Some- 
times I  mix  with  the  turnips  and  chaff  bean-meal,  Indian  corn-meal,  rape-dust, 
linseed-cake,  flour,  &c.  I  prefer  using  the  mixture  after  it  has  lain  from  18 
to  24  hours ;  but  the  animals  do  not  object  to  it  though  it  may  have  been 
made  up  for  more  than  48  hours.  When  such  substances  as  rape-dust  art 
mixed  with  it,  a  very  rapid  fermentation  takes  place,  and  if  it  is  not  attended 
to  in  time,  much  valuable  food  ^vill  be  wasted.  The  pulper  gets  through  much 
more  work  than  the  straw-cutter — the  usual  rate  of  pulping  being  one  ton 
every  twenty  muiutes.  This  is  the  most  convenient  rate  for  the  force  of 
women  1  engage  at  the  operation ;  but  I  have  very  easily  done  three  tons  in 
half  an  hour.  The  turnips  are  washed  when  they  are  dirty  ;  but  if  they  are 
lifted  clean  in  dry  weather  they  are  not  washed.  The  expense  of  pulping, 
cutting  straw,  and  mixing  the  two  together,  with  the  addition  of  18  stones  of 
meal  to  every  2^  tons  of  turnips,  amoimts  to  from  4rf.  to  Qd,  per  ton  of  turnips, 
according  to  the  kind  of  turnips,  and  whether  they  are  washed  or  not :  10  per 
cent,  on  the  prime  cost  for  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  machinery  is  included  in 
the  4c?.  or  Gd,  The  rule  for  mixing  the  ingredients  is  to  fix  the  quantity  of 
turnips  to  be  given,  and  to  add  whatever  quantity  of  chaff  or  straw  may  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  animals. 

Wintering,  w  Store  Cattle. — They  are  generally  about  two  years  old.  From 
5G  to  60  lbs.  of  pulped  turnips,  mixed  with  about  8  to  10  lbs.  of  chaff  or  cut 
straw,  are  allowed  to  each  per  day,  and  they  get  besides  as  much  oat-straw  in 
**  hecks  "  or  cribs  as  they  can  consume.  As  I  stated  before,  I  have  made  nc» 
experiments ;  but  I  have  more  than  once  observed  that  I  have  been  able  to  sell 
fat  those  cattle  which  I  vnntered  on  h  cwt.  of  pulped  turnips  as  soon  as  those 
which  got  1  cwt.  of  whole  turnips  the  winter  before  I  fattened  them.  My 
practice  is  to  buy  my  store  cattle  in  November,  keep  them  throughout  the 
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winter  as  descril)ed  above,  s;raze  them  during  tho  summer,  and  sell  them  off  fat 
about  the  month  of  February  thereafter.  They  do  not  get  pulped  turnips  after 
being  put  up  the  second  winter  before  being  fattened  off,  and  I  have  obsen^  that 
the  cattle  getting  i  cwt.  of  puli)ed  turnips  the  first  winter  are  as  soon  ready  for 
the  butclier  the  second  winter  as  those  tliat  got  1  cwt.  of  whole  turnips  the 
first  winter,  all  other  treatment  being  the  same. 

Milk  Cows. — I  have  fed  my  milk  cows  for  a  winter  on  pulx)ed  turnips  and 
chalF  or  cut  straw.  Those  not  in  milk  were  allowed  i  cwt.  of  turnips,  and 
those  in  full  milk  1  cwt.  and  'J  or  3  lbs.  of  bean-meal  or  other  supplementaiy 
food  mixed  with  the  turnips  and  chaff  per  day.  I  observed  particularly  that 
neither  tho  milk  nor  tho  butter  had  tho  least  taste  of  the  turnip. 

Youn^  Horses, — These  were  also  fed  on  the  puli)ed  turnips  and  chaff,  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  as  for  the  milk  cows.  They  consumed  at  the  rate  of 
1  cwt.  of  turnips  per  day,  and  throve  beautifully  on  the  mixture.  Before  I 
pulped  the  turnips  they  got  one  feed  of  boiled  turnips  per  day  and  as  many  raw 
ones  as  they  could  consume.  There  was  no  difference  observed  in  their  con- 
<lition  when  fed  in  either  way. 

Fattening  Cattk. — As  the  feeding  of  these  with  pulped  tumiiw  would  he 
very  inconvenient,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  I  have  not  tried 
the  plan  with  them ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  must  be  attended  with  advantage 
if  properly  followed  out.  I  have  rejx^tedly  allowed  bullocks,  when  first  pot 
up,  to  eat  as  many  turnips  as  they  chose  to  consume,  and  I  have  found  that 
frequently  oxen  that  would  feed  to  say  6  cwt.  would  cat  about  3  cwt.  per  day 
of  white  turnips.  The  effect  of  such  a  load  in  their  paunches  was  soon  appa- 
rent in  the  profuse  diarrhoea  which  was  sure  to  follow.  I  have  no  hesitatioD 
in  saying  that  loss  than  half  of  that  quantity  pulped  and  mixe<l  with  chaff  or 
cut  straw  would,  instead  of  retardhig  the  progress  of  the  fattening  process, 
carry  forward  the  animal  in  condition.  I  have  no  doubts  of  the  advantage  of 
giving  a  mixture  of  pul^^ed  turnips  and  chaff  for  the  first  six  weeks  after  they 
arc  i)ut  up  to  feed.  In  the  experiment  published  by  Mr.  Sadler,  Ferrygate,  he 
stated  that  for  the  first  month  the  **  lot  feeding  on  the  pulp  seemed  to  take  the 
lead."  Trobably  the  result  in  that  cxi>erimeut  would  have  been  more  favour- 
able for  the  pulped  turnips  if,  after  the  first  month,  the  proportion  of  chaffer 
cut  straw  haii  been  reduce<l.  The  reason  why  feeding  with  pulped  turnips 
has  not  been  attended  with  profit,  is  the  great  expense  attending  it.  According 
to  Mr.  Sadler,  the  expense  of  pulping  the  turnips,  cutting  the  straw,  and  pre- 
l)ariiig  the  mixture,  was  at  the  rate  of  Is.  4(Z.  per  ton  of  tumips  cousumed; 
and  according  to  one  exiKirimeut  of  Lord  Kinnaird  it  was  1«.  9a.  per  ton,  asoA 
according  to  another  2s.  hi.  per  ton  of  tumips  consumed.  Lord  Kinnaird  used 
a  small  steam-engine  for  the  operation.  I,  with  my  water-power  and  fientall's 
Xml})er,  can  prepare  tho  same  mixture  at  from  4c?.  to  6d.  per  ton  of  turnips. 

J'JiUfS. — The  number  of  ewes  kept  on  my  farm  is  about  250,  half-bred  between 

the  licicestcr  and  Cheviots.     They  are  cast  ewes  purchased  every  year,  from 

which  the  lambs  are  sold  fat  and  early  to  the  butcher,  and  tho  ewes  fattened  off 

immediately  after.    Considering  the  class  of  ewes,  there  is  almost  a  certainty  of 

some  of  them  wanting  their  teeth.   Disapproving  of  giving  them  a  full  supp^of 

iirnips,  and  grudging  the  exixjnse  of  feeding  them  on  hay,  for  which  I  geneially 

get  about  5/.  per  ton,  and  having  always  failed  in  my  attempts  to  make  them  eii 

'^raw,  I  determined  to  try  tho  root-pulping  system  ^vith  them.  There  is  generally 

ufticient  grass  in  my  pasture  for  them  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  Decemhei. 

•'^hcnevor  the  grass  becomes  scanty,  I  commence  to  give  them  pulped  tumips 

ind  chaff,  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  of  tumips  to  each  ewe  per  day.     This  is 

gradually  increased  to  15  lbs. — ^more  than  which  they  seldom  get  till  they  are 

ambcd,  when  they  are  allowed  20  lbs.  and  upwards,  or,  in  fact,  as  much  as 

aey  can  consume.     About  three  weeks  before  lambing  I  mix  with  the  pulped 

'irnio"  i*^'^  chpff  br^'wer's  f^    ^ir^^iller's  orrains,  bean-meal,  crushed  oats,  or i 
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other  extra  food,  to  bring  the  milk  upon  them ;  and  the  same  feeding  is  con- 
tinued after  they  have  lambed  till  there  is  a  full  bite  of  grass  for  them.  I  also 
allow  them  a  limited  quantity  of  hay  some  weeks  before  they  lamb.  As  my 
object  is  to  have  my  lambs  fat  and  ready  for  the  market  as  early  as  possible,  I 
require  to  have  the  ewes  in  good  condition.  There  is  always  great  risk  attending 
the  parturition  of  ewes  in  high  condition,  and  that  risk  is  much  increased  when 
the  ewes  have  been  allowed  such  a  bulky  watery  food  as  turnips  ad  libitum. 
By  pulping  the  turnips  and  reducing  the  quantity,  I  avoid  much  of  this  risk, 
and  am  able  to  bring  up  into  condition  the  old  ewes  without  teeth,  save  my 
hay,  and  get  them  to  eat  easily  other  kinds  of  food,  which  they  would  not  have 
tasted,  at  least  for  some  time,  if  they  had  not  been  mixed  with  the  pulp.  I 
have  derived  more  benefit  from  giving  the  pulped  roots  to  my  ewes  than  from 
any  other  kind  of  stock.    -  .... 

I  may  mention  that  both  pigs  aud  poultry  are  very  fond  of  the  pulp  un- 
mixed with  straw ;  but  I  have  not  made  a  practice  of  feeding  either  constantly 
on  it. 

I  am  now  so  impressed  with  the  advantage  attending  the  pulping  system, 
that  nothing  prevents  my  carrying  it  out  more  extensively  except  the 
present  arrangements  of  my  buildings.  It  is  my  intention,  however,  ere  long 
to  remove  this  obstruction  by  making  certain  alterations,  which  will  have  the 
etfect  of  facilitating  all  ,the  operations  conducted  in  them  and  greatly  econo- 
mizing labour. — Jan.  10,  1860. 


XXV. — KohURabi :  its  Cultivation;  for  what  Stock  it  is  best 
adapted^  and  to  what  Extent  it  can  be  used  as  a  Substitute  for 
the  Swedish  Turnip,    By  William  Bennett. 

lo  H.  S.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  infer  from  your  communication  of  the  7th  inst. 
that  the  Journal  Committee  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  are 
anxious  to  know  by  what  means  the  late  extensive  failure  in 
Swedish  turnips  may  be  met,  or  what  other  roots  can  be  best 
substituted  for  them.  You  are  aware,  Sir,  that  much  has  been 
advanced  of  late  to  account  for  this  failure,  and  many  remedies 
have  been  suggested ;  but  hitherto,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  very 
little  success. 

I  shall  not  myself  occupy  your  time  by  adding  my  opinion 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  Swedish  turnip,  although  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  it  accomplished.  If,  however,  you  think  the 
following  remarks  on  the  cultivation  and  use  of  Kohl-Rabi 
(chiefly  founded  on  my  own  experience)  worthy  of  insertion  in 
the  Journal,  and  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  farming  community, 
they  are  quite  at  your  lervica 

I  remain,  &c.  &€., 

"*  ^:^WiLLiAM  Bennett.'  ] 

Regent-street  J  Cambridge  ^  Decern^,  1859, 

2  H  2 
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The  botanical  name  of  this  plant  is  Brassica  oleracea  caulo-rapa. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  smaller  kind  raised  in  garden 
cultivation,  of  a  variety  of  shapes  and  colours ;  these  are  prin- 
cipally for  table  purposes^  and  are  considered  very  nice  vege- 
tables, cooked  like  turnips,  or  cut  into  slices  and  fried.  They 
make  also  excellent  pickles.  They  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
German  markets  much  the  same  as  carrots  and  parsnips  are  in 
England, 

The  two  most  important  varieties  for  field  cultivation  are  the 
larffe  greeiij  and  purple.  Both  can  be  had  either  of  the  round  or 
oblong  shape,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  shape  or  colour  is 
best  We  have  a  predilection  for  the  green,  whether  oblong  or 
round. 

The  Kohl-rabi  seed  Is  extremely  difficult  to  grow  true, 
as  it  is  apt  to  sport  or  to  be  inoculated  by  bees.  It  is  also 
generally  meagre  in  quantity.  The  oblong  and  round  varieties 
are  not  usually  kept  distinct,  and  it  will  frequently  occur 
that  plants  raised  from  the  seed  of  perfectly  round  bulbs  will 
grow  of  the  oblong  shape.  But,  whether  oblong  or  roundj 
purple  or  green,  we  greatly  mistake  if  it  be  not  shortly  re- 
garded as  the  most  valuable  of  our  root-crops.  We  saw  it 
grown  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  that  eminent  agriculturist 
the  late  John  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Brickhill-house,  Bedford,  who  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  it  In  the  highest  terms.  After  that  gentle* 
man  left  England  for  the  West  Indies,  whether  from  its  cultivap 
tlon  not  being  much  understood,  or  from  the  just  popularity  of 
the  Swedish  turnip  in  those  days,  the  cultivation  of  Kohl-rabi  did 
not  much  Increase.  It  seemed,  indeed,  quite  unnecessary  to  seek 
for  a  better  root  than  the  Swede.  It  is  now  far  otherwise :  we 
question  much  if.  In  the  majority  of  cases.  In  this  and  several  ad- 
joining counties,  Swedish  turnips  are  worth  anything  like  the 
cost  of  cultivation.  Seeing,  then,  what  a  miserably  precarious 
crop  the  Swedish  turnip  had  become,  about  five  years  ago  we 
purchased  a  little  Kohl-rabI  seed  and  sowed  it  on  a  seed-bed. 
The  land  Intended  for  this  crop  having  been  cleaned  and  manured 
in  the  previous  autumn,  after  a  crop  of  tares  had  been  mown  and 
carted  off,  we  gave  it  one  good  deep  ploughing  (using  the  skim- 
joulter),  harrowed  and  rolled  It,  and  then  set  the  plants  2  ft. 
ipart  by  1 J  ft.  The  land  being  dry,  and  not  then  knowing  'the 
lardihood  of  the  plants,  we  gave  them  one  watering,  which,  how- 
""ver,  wc  have  not  since  had  occasion  to  do,  although  we  are  not 
,ure  that.  In  a  very  dry  season,  when  water  is  at  hand,  6*.  or  7*. 
/er  acre  would  be  thrown  away  when  so  applied ;  as  by  thii 
''cans  the  plants  get  an  immediate  start,  almost  without  dropping 
'  leaf. 

r^'^r-  f,r«    '^jBTo^^*'  ^f^rn  quIn  cucc^^ssful  I  WC  obtaincd  a  beautiful 
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crop,  which  stood  the  winter  well,  furnishing  very  excellent  feed 
for  the  ewes  and  lambs  through  March  and  most  of  April.  We 
always  in  this  case  adopt  the  Hertfordshire  system,  using  lamb- 
hurdles,  which  allow  the  lambs  to  run  first,  eating  the  tops  with 
a  few  cut  bulbs,  the  ewes  in  the  fold  cleaning  up  after  them,  andj 
before  the  Kohl-rabi  is  exhausted,  give  a  little  mangold  in  the  fold. 
We  have  seldom  had  them  do  so  well,  and  never  since  have  felt 
any  necessity  for  a  change.  It  is  a  good  practice,  however,  when 
in  the  spring  the  Kohl-rabi  gets  hard,  to  run  the  offal  through  the 
cutter  and  put  it  into  troughs.  The  ifood  being  always  clean,  this 
may  be  done  without  inconvenience. 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  abandoned  the  seed-bed, 
drilling  our  general  crop  on  the  fallows  in  May  on  ridges :  the 
surplus  plants  will  be  quite  fit  for  transplanting  by  the  time  the 
green  crop  is  mown  off  the  land  which  is  intended  to  be  sub- 
sequently planted  with  Kohl-rabi ;  so  that  by  one  operation  we 
provide  sufficient  plants  for  setting,  and  at  the  same  time  leave, 
properly  singled  out,  enough  for  the  general  crop.  Light  one- 
horse  'or  donkey  carts  track  the  rows  close  at  hand,  to  receive 
and  carry  them  off  to  the  parties  planting  them. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  observe,  that  the  general  crop  should 
be  drilled  on  ridges,  at  some  little  intervals  as  to  time ;  because 
the  exact  period  required  to  raise  the  plants  will  depend  more  or 
less  upon  the  weather,  and  it  will  take  comparatively  but  few 
acres  from  which  to  draw  plants  for  a  considerable  area — the 
surplus  plants  of  a  single  acre  will  furnish  enough  (after  casting 
the  bad  away)  to  plant  four  or  five. 

Our  practice  has  been,  not  to  drill  the  Kohl-rabi  before  the 
middle  of  May.  It  may  be  wise,  however,  to  commence  with 
some  a  fortnight  earlier  if  the  land  is  in  good  order.  We  seldom 
use  more  than  about  2  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  drilled  on  ridges  at 
twenty-seven  inches  apart,  thinning  the  rows  to  about  sixteen 
inches  from  plant  to  plant. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  pursued  by  us  has  been  the  same  as 
for  Swedish  turnips,  using  about  10  loads  or  tons  of  farm-manure 
and  from  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  of  a  ton  of  good  artificials,  such  as 
blood-manure,  superphosphate,  rape-cake,  or  the  like,  drilled 
down  the  ridge  or  scattered  on  the  manure.  We  prefer  the  latter 
mode,  as  it  spreads  the  hand-tillage  over  rather  a  broader  space* 
By  this  kind  of  cultivation,  on  land  worth  305.  per  acre  to  rent, 
we  usually  grow  from  25  to  30  tons  per  acre  of  excellent  bulbs, 
besides  the  tops,  which  are  the  best  of  food  ;  and  where  a  dairy 
is  kept,  and  tolerably  near  at  hand,  they  are  of  no  small  value 
to  the  milking  cows,  giving  no  unpleasant  flavour  to  the 
butter. 

The  transplanted  crop  will  perhaps  be  from  5  to  7  tons  per 
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acre  less  than  that  grown  upon  the  fallows  in  the  regular  way. 
In  addition  to  the  land  from  which  the  usual  crop  of  tares  has 
been  mown  off,  we  have  occasionally  planted  Kohl-rabi  after  a 
crop  of  Italian  rye-grass,  alternately,  land  for  land,  with  drilled 
rape ;  feeding  the  whole  off  with  sheep,  which  will  unmistakeably 
show  you  which  they  prefer.  The  question  is  not  limited  to 
whether  you  gain  in  the  single  crop  more  than  pays  the  expense 
of  growing  it,  as  you  make  in  addition  a  far  better  preparation  for 
wheat — rye-grass  immediately  preceding  wheat  being  the  worst 
of  all  rotations. 

If  the  weather  prove  favourable,  and  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted ere  July  closes,  the  crop  will  more  than  pay  the  cost,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  incalculable  benefit  the  following  wheat  crop 
derives.  We  simply  plough  the  rye-grass  land  once,  using  the 
skim-coulter  and  roller,  setting  the  plants  down  every  alternate 
furrow.  Our  more  experienced  farmers  would  say  "a  coat  of 
manure  would  be  an  improvement ;"  which  is  doubtless  true,  if  it 
could  be  Iiad. 

The  cost  of  planting  the  Kohl-rabi  may  be  taken  at  from  8s.  to 
10^.  per  acre;  much  depending,  however,  on  the  rate  of  wages 
and  supply  of  labour  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  in  a  district  of 
market-gardens — where  the  labourers  are  accustomed  to  that  kind 
of  work — ^you  may  do  it  for  the  lower  sum,  and  the  labourers  will 
earn  good  wages  ;  but  if  among  the  woods  and  rooks,  the  master's 
eye  will  be  wanted  to  get  it  done  well  even  at  the  higher  price. 
It  will  be  fair  to  take  the  average  cost  at  10*.  per  acre.  And 
when  you  take  into  the  calculation  that  scarcely  any  hoeing  is 
required,  the  excess  in  expense  over  ordinary  drilled  crops  is  not 
serious ;  more  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
planted  on  land  where  turnips  could  scarcely  be  grown,  or,  if  at 
all,  at  much  greater  cost  of  cultivation. 

Tlie  next  point  is  the  most  approved  metliod  of  consuming  tits 
Kohl-rahiy  &c.  Our  usual  custom  is  to  commence  feeding  off 
our  drilled  crop  with  the  lamb-hogs  and  cull-ewes  in  the  autumn 
when  wanted. 

For  the  lamb-hogs  we  should  not  commence  using  the  cutter 
before  January,  except  that  up  to  Christmas  we  want  most  of 
the  tops  for  the  dairy  cows.  Whether,  however,  you  cut  the 
bulbs  or  allow  the  lamb-hogs  to  feed  the  entire  crop  off  the 
ground,  we  have  not  found  them  do  better  on  any  food  the  farm 
produces.  Any  other  kind  of  sheep  do  on  it  equally  well  :  our 
nearest  neighbour  has  for  the  last  two  years  sent  off  from  his 
Kohl-rabi  the  best  fat  wethers  that  our  Cambridge  butchers  ex- 
hibit, and  no  small  number  of  them. 

We  invariably  cart  off  one-third  of  the  crop  to  the  farm- 
stead, where  every  description  of  stock — horses,  bullocks,  cows. 
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calves,  and  pigs — eat  it  most  freely,  and  do  remarkably  well 
upon  it. 

We  have  hitherto  done  but  little  in  the  way  of  storing  the 
crop,  save  to  get  up  a  few  to  carry  us  through  the  frost ;  nor  does 
it  seem  necessary,  for  we  have  scarcely  seen  a  decayed  bulb  on 
the  farm  since  we  commenced  growing  it,  bearing  out  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Stewart,  of  the  Norwich  Nursery,  that  "  Kold-rabi 
will  stand  a  severe  wirderr  It  will  this  season,  however,  be 
severely  tested. 

Our  report  so  far  will  be  regarded  as  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant.  It  will  be  but  fair  now  to  notice  some  of  the 
objections  which  are  urged  against  it ;  the  principal  of  which 
are — first,  ihaJt  it  is  a  great  exhauster  of  the  land ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  stalks  and  roots  are  both  inconvenient  and  troublesome. 

Taking  the  subject  of  exhaustion  first,  it  will  be  but  fair  to 
admit  that,  with  common  cultivation,  it  may  puU  somewhat 
harder  upon  the  land  than  the  common  turnip :  but  the  question 
is,  to  what  extent  you  may  rely  upon  receiving  value  in  ex- 
change. 

We  have  already  stated  that  our  practice  has  been  to  cul- 
tivate just  as  highly  as  for  Swedish  turnips,  and  that  from  the 
fallow  crop  we  invariably  draw  off  one-third  of  the  bulbs,  and 
often  the  greater  part  of  the  tops — feeding  only  two-thirds  upon 
the  land;  and  hitherto,  we  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  succeeding  crop  of  barley.  It  has  not  been  quite  so  bulky 
as  after  turnips,  but  stiffer  in  the  straw,  and  of  better  quality ; 
the  crop  last  season,  in  particular,  was  worth  considerably  more 
in  value  per  acre  than  that  after  turnips,  side  by  side,  in  the  same 
field.  We  come  next  to  the  objection  as  to  the  stalks  and  roots, 
and  it  will  be  candid  to  admit  that  to  a  beginner  the  complaint 
is  not  altogether  groundless.  The  stalk  running  from  the  root  to 
the  bulb  is  very  hard,  and  if  not  properly  severed  from  the  latter 
is  apt  to  damage  the  cutter.  This,  however,  may  be  easily 
obviated  by  a  properly  made  pecker,  formed  somewhat  like 
a  cooper's  adze,  only  not  so  wide  or  so  much  hooked,  and  the 
severance  sliould  be  made  close  to  the  bulbj  when,  without  the  trouble 
of  tailing  or  cleaning  them,  a  perfectly  clean  mass  of  bulbs  may 
be  thrown  together  quite  fit  for  use — a  benefit  to  the  sheep  which 
all  practical  men  will  know  how  to  appreciate. 

The  next  inconvenience  complained  of  is  that  the  stalks  prevent 
the  furrow  being  properly  turned,  and  interfere  with  the  working 
of  the  land.  The  too  general  system  has  been  to  plough  thin, 
work  out  the  roots  and  carry  them  off  before  sowing  the  barley. 
This  is  faulty  in  principle,  and  unnecessarily  expensive.  Our 
plan  is  to  send  a  man  over  the  ground  with  the  same  sharp  pecker 
as  before,  and  peck  them  off  close  to  or  a  little  in  the  ground — the 
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stalk  (if  the  stock  be  good)  will  not  be  more  than  2  or  3  incbes 
long ;  then  plough  all  in  a  little  deeper  than  common ;  by  this 
means  everything  is  put  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  famishing 
a  quantity  of  vegetable  manure  for  the  ensuing  crops,  and  avoidii^ 
all  trouble  of  extraction.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  in  no 
instance  have  we  seen  tJie  stalks  or  roots  of  the  KohUrahi  sprout 
again  ! 

How  then  stands  the  question  of  expense  between  this 
crop  and  Swedish  turnips  ?  You  have  in  the  former  an  extra 
pecking,  at  the  cost,  perhaps,  of  2*.  or  2s.  6d,  per  acre,  while 
you  save  on  the  other  hand  all  the  expense  of  cleaning^  with  the 
consequent  remaining  dirt  and  toaste  incident  thereto.  In  both 
cases  the  tops  are  presumed  to  be  cut  oflF  by  a  sharp  hook  while 
standinof.  The  balance,  therefore,  in  the  expense  of  feeding  off, 
is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  Kohl-rabi,  while  the  value  of  the  food 
is  vastly  superior  to  any  modem  crop  of  Swedish  turnips. 

We  have  now  put  the  matter,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  before 
the  farming  public  ;  we  cannot  hope  all  at  once  to  allay  prejudice, 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  cultivation  of  this  excellent 
plant  is  greatly  extending,  both  here  and  in  the  adjoining  counties. 
In  Hunts,  among  others,  the  Messrs.  Bowyer,  no  mean  authorities 
in  the  farming  world,  have  been  extending  its  growth  every  year. 
Mr.  Pawlett,  the  eminent  breeder  and  feeder  of  stock,  in  Beds, 
has  reduced  his  growth  of  Swedes  this  year  to  one  solitary  acre; 
while  his  brother  at  Peterborough  has  been  latterly  supplying  us 
with  the  best  stock  of  Kohl-rabi  seed  we  have  yet  met  with : 
we  regret  to  learn,  however,  from  him  that  in  his  last  year's  crop 
of  seed  he  has  obtained  but  one  bushel  where  he  hoped  to  get 
twenty — too  truly  bearing  out  our  statement  that  the  seed  of 
Kohl-rabi  is  a  very  precarious  crop.  Although  it  is  but  five 
years  since  we  first  introduced  it  into  the  adjoining  parish,  there 
is  not  a  single  farmer  there  who  does  not  now  cultivate  it ;  ever)* 
year  increasing  the  extent — it  is  in  fact  now  to  be  seen  dotted  over 
this  entire  county ;  and  it  is  but  honest  to  admit  that  on  the 
deeper  and  better  soils  there  are  to  be  found  some  few  heavier 
crops  than  our  own,  from  which  bulbs  have  been  exhibited 
weighing  upwards  of  14  lbs.  each.  In  reviewing  our  commu- 
nication, we  imagine  our  more  practical  farmers  will,  probably, 
think  we  have  gone  somewhat  further  into  detail  than  was  neces- 
'5ary,  but  they  will  excuse  us  when  we  say  that  we  have  been 
requested  to  furnish  information  for  parties  supposed  to  be 
horoughly  unacquainted  witli  the  plant  and  its  cultivation. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  without  observing  that,  among 
ill  the  monotony  and  other  ills  of  farming  life,  there  is  one  very 
^.Jeasurable  reflection,  viz.,  that  we  have  no  secrets,  but — ^if  we 
Lno'"  of  anythip?  modern  or  useful — every  right-minded  agricul- 
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turist  feels  pleasure  in  making  it  known.  If,  therefore,  there  shall 
be  found  in  the  few  foregoing  pages  anything  at  all  beneficial  to 
our  farming  fraternity,  no  one  will  derive  greater  satisfaction 
than  the  writer. 

Cambridge,  Decemher,  1859. 


XXVI. — Statistics  of  Live  Stock  and  Dead  Meat  for  Consumption 
in  the  Metropolis.     By  Egbert  Herbert. 

The  last  January  Number  of  the  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England  '  contained  some  statements  of  an 
important  character,  in  reference  to  the  various  changes  in  the 
different  breeds  of  beasts  and  sheep  produced  for  consumption  in 
the  metropolis  :  in  other  words,  we  showed  that,  while  some 
breeds  of  the  former  have  become  nearly  extinct  as  regards  the 
supply  for  the  London  market,  a  wonderful  increase  has  taken 
place  in  others,  and  that  our  enormous  consumption  has  been 
steadily  met  by  our  breeders  and  feeders,  without  leading  to  very 
high  prices  or,  considering  the  amount  of  animal  food  actually 
consumed,  any  serious — certainly  not  any  very  important — drain 
upon  the  aggregate  resources  of  the  Continent.  This  drain, 
as  far  as  Holland  is  concerned  (from  which  country  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  draw  fully  three-fourths  of  our  foreign 
supplies  since  the  passing  of  the  present  tariff  on  imports), 
seems  to  have  reached  its  utmost  limit.  We  do  not  say  that 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  stock  on  the  Continent  generally ;  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  present  stringent  regulations  at  the  Custom- 
house will  have  the  efiFect  of  checking  shipments  of  stock  to  this 
country,  except  in  a  wholesome  and  consumable  state ;  neverthe- 
less we  are  still  receiving  full  average  numbers  of  stock  from 
abroad,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  receipts  from  Holland  has  been 
made  good  by  extensive  arrivals  of  sheep  from  Germany — prin- 
cipally Mecklenburg-Schwerin  via  Hamburg.  We  may  observe, 
however,  that  the  total  weight  of  meat  now  imported  into  Eng- 
land is  considerably  smaller  than  in  many  previous  years.  True, 
the  Dutch  graziers,  from  extensive  crossing  with  some  of  our 
best  breeds,  have  at  length  succeeded  in  producing  a  more  useful 
breed  of  sheep  ;  and  they  have  apparently  commenced  a  system 
which  will  prove  highly  advantageous  to  them  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  Not  that  the  sheep  can  yet  stand  the  test  of  com- 
petition with  half-breds  raised  even  on  our  poorest  soils;  but, 
in  a  comparative  sense,  they  now  begin  to  exhibit  points  of  much 
value ;  and  this  remark  will  be  more  fully  understood  when  we 
state  that  some  of  the  best  Dutch  sheep  have  lately  been  disposed 
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of  at  635.,  and  even  725.,  per  head.  Those  from  Germany,  how- 
ever, which  consist  wholly  of  merinos,  and  which  at  one  time 
arrived  in  wretchedly  bad  condition — ^in  fact,  completely  rotten, 
— have  shown  very  little  improvement ;  and  surprise  has  been 
expressed  that  they  can  be  sent  here  at  a  profit,  considering  that 
they  are  now  worth  only  from  155.  to  18s.  each,  out  of  which 
2s.  6d.  per  head  must  be  deducted  for  shipping  and  other 
expenses ;  besides  which  there  are  frequently  heavy  losses  at 
sea,  which  are  never  covered  by  insurance.  But  whilst  there  is 
no  actual  increase  in  the  supply  of  meat  from  the  Continent,  any 
deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  steady  receipts  from  Ireland. 
That  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  still  supplying  London 
with  a  description  of  live  stock — both  beasts  and  sheep,  including 
lambs — which  finds  a  ready  market  at  fair  quotations.  When 
we  consider  that  the  old  Irish  breeds  are  now  nearly  extinct,  and 
that  a  number  of  valuable  animals  are  imported  from  time  to 
time  from  England  for  breeding  purposes,  we  may  rest  satisfied 
tliat  the  breeders  in  Ireland  are  now  in  a  position  to  exercise 
considerable  influence  upon  the  value  of  meat  in  this  oountiy. 
Many  of  the  Irish  beasts  lately  exhibited  in  the  great  metro- 
politan market  have  sold  at  from  21^  to  25/.,  and  the  sheep  at 
from  505.  to  635.  each. 

Much  discussion  has  sprung  up  on  the  subject  of  the  difference 
in  the  present  dead  weights  of  each  kind  of  stock,  more  particu- 
larly of  beasts  and  sheep,  when  compared  with  twenty  years  since. 
Considering  the  great  ciianges  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
system  of  producing  cattle — viz.  the  near  extinction  of  some 
breeds,  and  the  extensive  crossing  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom — this  is  a  question  of  more  than  usual  importance.  In 
the  endeavour  to  elucidate  this  matter,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing 
our  astonishment  at  the  wonderfully  fine  animals — chiefly  crosses 
— which  are  now  disposed  of  at  an  age  at  which,  some  years  since, 
they  would  have  been  scarcely  half-fat.  We  have  crosses,  chiefly 
between  the  Scots  and  short-horns,  and  almost  wholly  heifers, 
weighing  over  100  stones  of  8  lbs.  We  have  them  too  in  the 
primcst  possible  condition,  and  with  a  full  average  quantity  of 
internal  and  well-mixed  fat.  The  quality  of  these  animals  is 
frequently  superior  to  many  of  our  primest  Scots,  and  their 
general  symmetry  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  skill  and 
(enterprise  of  the  breeders.  Notwithstanding  this  early  maturity 
md  the  splendid  weights,  together  with  the  high  prices  realized^ 
^here  are  not  a  few  opponents  to  the  new  system  ;  but  who  at 
^^'o  present  time  would  keep  their  beasts  upon  the  land,  even  fa 
»vorking  purposes,  longer  than  is  necessary  to  secure  a  good  profit  1 
True,  we  frequently  see  large-framed  and  pure  Sussex  beasts  il 
*he  Lc^nrlon    narke*  ^  fi,  »>nd  o^-^n  7  y<*a*^  old ;  but  the  prices 
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realized  for  them  cannot  possibly  have  compauated  the  graziers, 
even  though  large  quantities  of  manure  may  have  been  obtained 
for  the  land,  and  even  though  a  certain  amount  of  capital  has  been 
saved  in  horse-labour.  What  then  is  the  actual  result  as  respects 
an  increased  quantity  of  food  ?  On  this  head  we  have  made  nu- 
merous inquiries  amongst  the  largest  butchers  in  the  metropolis, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  have  testified  in  favour  of  early 
maturity  in  beasts  ;  but  they  do  not  bear  the  same  testimony  as 
regards  sheep,  which  latter  too  frequently  carry  less  internal  fat 
and  come  lighter  to  the  scale  than  formerly,  taking  bulk  into 
consideration.  In  order  to  illustrate  these  remarks  by  actual 
figures,  we  have  collected  the  following  statistics  of  the  average 
dead  weights  of  the  leading  breeds  slaughtered  last  year,  com- 
pared with  1839  : — 

Comparison  of  Dead  Weights  of  Beasts, 

1839.  1859. 

Stones  (BUM.).    StoiMB(81hs.). 

Short-horns ••     »•     ••      ..  95  100 

Herefords        90  98 

Devons 85  87 

LoDg-horns     85  83 

Crosses  (English  and  Scotch)        90  98 

Pure  Scotch 90  90 

Irish  (Crosses)        80  92 

Welsh  Runts          87  87 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  weight  of  the  pure  breeds  very 
little  change  has  taken  place,  the  short-horns  excepted,  and 
that  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  food  is  chiefly  the  result  of 
crossing. 

As  regards  the  weight  of  the  foreign  beasts  imported  into  this 
country  since  the  passing  of  the  present  tariff,  we  may  observe 
that,  for  some  considerable  period,  it  did  not  exceed,  on  the 
average^  more  than  60  stones :  at  present  it  has  increased  to  73 
stones ;  and  here  we  may  further  remark  that  the  quality  of  the 
stock,  especially  from  Denmark,  has  shown  little  or  no  improve- 
ment, compared  with  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since.  The 
experiments,  however,  made  in  fattening  foreign  beasts  in  this 
country,  where  successful^  have  turned  out  some  extraordinary 
beasts,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy  losses  by  disease,  very 
large  profits  would  have  been  realized  by  our -graziers.  We  may 
give  an  instance  of  an  experiment  in  Norfolk.  An  eminent 
grazier,  residing  in  that  county,  purchased,  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  200  Dutch  beasts  in  London  at  13/.  each.  They  were 
grazed  upon  strong  land  and  afterwards  stall-fed.  After  the  lapse 
of  five  months,  about  100  of  them  were  again  disposed  of  in  the 
London  market  at  25/.  each  ;  but  out  of  the  number  originally 
purchased  nearly  50  of  them  died,  and  the  remainder  produced 
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no  profit  to  the  owner  upon  the  original  outlay.  This  result,  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  best  Norfolk  farmers,  has  naturally 
induced  great  caution  on  the  part  of  g^ziers  generally  in  specu- 
lating in  stock  which  are  not  yet  well  understood  in  this  countiy. 
We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  increase  in  the  dead 
weights  of  the  sheep  disposed  of  in  the  metropolis.  Here,  again, 
early  maturity  has  produced  results,  as  regards  number  and  balk, 
quite  as  striking  as  in  the  beasts  ;  indeed,  our  impression  is, 
that  they  arc  of  more  importance  to  the  breeders.  Compared 
with  1839,  the  number  of  young  fat  sheep  shown  in  the  London 
Cattle  Market  in  the  last  year  has  increased  beyond  any  former 
period  ;  indeed,  we  may  safely  state  that,  at  least,  two-thirds  of 
the  supplies  now  offering  are  very  little  more  than  two  yean 
old,  and  it  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  purcliase  a  pen  of  fall* 
mouthed  Downs,  or  other  sheep,  on  any  given  market-day.  Here 
— admitting  that  the  sheep  are  bulky  considering  their  age — we 
come  to  a  point  of  great  interest  to  the  consumers — viz.,  has  the 
supply  of  consumable  mutton  k«pt  pace  with  the  wants  of  the 
people  ?  We  believe  not.  In  a  comparative  sense,  the  size  of 
the  sheep  has  been  well  maintained ;  but  fat  has  increased  in  a 
<Xrcater  ratio  than  lean.  The  consequence  is,  that  meat  is  now  from 
20  to  25  per  cent,  dearer  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  produce  is  consumed  by  the  tallow  melten. 
So  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues,  so  long  shall  we  have 
comparatively  high  prices,  even  though  increased  supplies  of 
sheep  may  reacli  us  both  from  Ireland  and  the  Continent.  In 
illustration  of  these  remarks,  we  may  direct  attention  to  the 
(innexed  statement  of  the  dead  weights  of  the  sheep  disposed  of 
in  the  metropolis,  at  the  present  time,  compared  with  twenty 
years  since  : — 

J)ead  Weig/its  of  Sheep, 

1839.  1860. 

St  ones  (8  lbs.).    Stoncfl  (8  Ibe.). 

Lincolns 11  12 

LeicestfTs        lOi  114 

South  Downs  10  10 

Crosses lii  lli 

Oloiicestcrs  and  (Jlouccstcr  Do\\'iis       ..      ..11  12^ 

Kciits    11         Hi 

Scotch Hi  7 

Irish        6  10 

This  comparison  shows  that  the  weiglU  of  all  breeds  of  sheep — 
5outh  Downs  alone  excepted — has  increased  to  some  extent;  the 
'xcess  is  the  more  surprising,  considering  that  there  is  now  i 
striking  difference  in  the  age  of  almost  every  breed.  In  tht 
veight  of  the  foreign  sheep  there  has  been  an  increase  of,  at 
piQt  f\vo  atones  ^^Ihe  Xf\  thr  ston^^  since  1846.     This  must  be 
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attributed  to  the  extensive  crossing  now  carried  on  in  Holland 
with  most  of  our  heavy  breeds,  such  as  Kents,  Leicesters,  and 
Cotswolds,  including  Gloucesters  and  Gloucester  Downs — the 
purchases  of  which,  on  Dutch  account,  for  breeding  purposes,  still 
continue  numerous  and  important.  Had  the  German  flock- 
masters  purchased  English  rams,  and  had  thej  shown  equal  spirit 
with  the  Dutch  farmers,  we  should  be  receiving  a  much  larger 
supply  of  mutton  from  Germany  than  we  now  are,  and  that,  too, 
of  superior  quality.  In  reference  to  lambs  and  calves,  scarcely 
any  cliange  has  taken  place  in  their  respective  weights ;  but,  as 
regards  pigs,  the  increase  has  been  as  remarkable  as  in  the  sheep. 
Early  maturity  has  produced  a  quantity  of  pork  ^without  pai-allel. 
For  some  time  subsequently  to  the  Irish  famine,  pork  was  selling 
at  unusually  high  quotations,  owing  to  the  great  deficiency  in  the 
arrivals  from  Ireland ;  but  pigs,  it  is  well  known,  increase  with 
great  rapidity,  and,  during  the  past  six  months,  the  numbers 
killed  and  consumed  in  this  country  have  been  unusually  large 
— ^larger,  perhaps,  than  at  any  former  period.  The  excess  in  the 
supplies  has,  naturally,  had  some  influence  upon  the  value  of 
other  kinds  of  meat,  especially  beef  and  mutton ;  indeed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  enormous  quantities  of  pork  offered  and  dis- 
posed of  in  the  dead  markets,  we  should  have  had  other  descrip- 
tions of  meat  considerably  higher  in  price.  In  the  past  season, 
however — from  the  low  value  at  which  pork  has  been  disposed 
of — immense  numbers  of  pigs  have  sold  for  what  they  would 
fetch,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a  great  inroad  has  been  made 
upon  the  total  supply  in  the  country.  Though  still  large,  it  is 
considerably  less  than  it  was  six  months  since,  and  our  impres- 
sion is,  that  pork  will  be  dearer  during  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  months  than  it  was  last  seasoa  If  our  conclusions  be 
correct,  both  beasts  and  sheep  are  likely  to  be  even  more  profit- 
able to  the  graziers  and  breeders  than  at  present ;  indeed,  every- 
thing seems  to  point  to  what  may  be  termed  high  quotations. 
The  actual  increase  in  the  weight  of  pigs — carrying  back  our 
comparison  twenty  years — cannot  be  less  than  12  lbs.  for  each 
carcase.  In  that  increase  must  be  considered  the  fat,  which,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  has  represented  the  total  increase  in  the 
carcase. 

Consumption  of  Meat  in  London. 

Many  opinions  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  hazarded  in 
reference  to  the  actual  quantity  of  meat  consumed  in  the  metro- 
polis in  each  year  ;  but  this  important  question  has  evidently 
been  handled  by  those  who  have  had  no  practical  acquaintance 
with  it.  Some  persons  have  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the 
beasts,  sheep,  lambs,  calves,  and  pigs,  disposed  of  in  the  Metro- 
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politan  Cattle  Market  are  consumed  in  London  ;  whereas  such  is 
not  the  case.  For  instance,  how  frequently  does  it  happen — ^in 
point  of  fact  it  is  the  case  on  almost  every  market  day — that  a 
portion  of  the  stock — beasts  and  sheep  are  here  referred  to — ^u 
taken  on  speculation  for  grazing  purposes.  Most  of  the  lean 
beasts  are  purchased  for  grazing  in  the  Essex  marshes  ;  and  the 
lean  sheep  are  distributed  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrej, 
Essex,  Bedfordshire,  and  Hertfordshire,  to  be  again  brought  ii^ 
the  market  for  butchers'  purposes.  It  must  be  understood  that 
London  is  not,  so  to  speak,  a  lean  stock  market;  but  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  flockmasters  are  compelled  to  part  with 
their  stock  otherwise  than  in  good  saleable  condition.  This  stock, 
then,  is  re-grazed,  and,  of  course,  figures  apain  in  the  returns 
of  the  supplies  brought  forward.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, these  transactions  amount  to  about  200  beasts  and  700 
sheep  in  each  week,  which  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  actual 
supplies  returned.  Again,'  it  is  a  false  conclusion  to  assume  that 
there  are  no  sales  except  for  London  consumption.  Countiy 
buyers  frequently  purchase  largely,  and  a  portion  of  the  coo- 
sumption  of  towns  within  ten  and  even  fifteen  miles  of  London 
is  met  by  the  supplies  disposed  of  in  the  Metropolitan  market: 
during  the  month  of  December,  especially,  purchases  are  effected 
for  consumption  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Brighten, 
Bristol,  and  other  provincial  towns,  which  sometimes  cany  off 
many  of  our  best  kinds  of  beasts  and  sheep.  Another  feature 
well  known  to  most  of  our  graziers  here  requires  to  be  noticed, 
viz.,  the  numbers  of  stock  turned  out  unsold  during  the  year. 
Heavy  supplies,  coupled  with  a  dull  trade,  have  frequently 
resulted  in  from  100  to  200  beasts  and  from  1000  to  2000  sheep 
being  unsold  at  the  close  of  Monday's — sometimes  on  a  Thnn- 
day's — market,  which  are  again  re-ofiFered  for  sale  in  the  follow- 
ing week.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  from  the  aggregate  supplies 
offered  in  each  week,  wc  have  to  deduct  rather  an  important 
portion  of  the  supplies,  which  again  come  forward  at  some  future 
period.  From  this  deduction  we  must  not  suppose  that  the 
whole  is  undisposed  of  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  merely  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  stock  has  been  sold  twice  over,  and  that 
t  r»-'»^'%'-<'ionately  less  supply  has  really  passed  into  the  hands 
V  utchers.     Even  twenty  years  since  such  was  the  case, 

.oiiiaps,  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present,  because  con- 
-aiii|..ion  was  much  smaller  than  it  now  is,  sheep  were  kept 
longer  on  the  land,  and  the  supplies  of  stock  were,  if  anything, 
arger,  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  consumers,  than  at 
irescnt.  These  are  highly  important  facts  to  notice  at  this 
noment,  because  we  have  open  ports,  and  yet  high  quotations; 
ve  ^*ive   ^ompe*'*ion  in  »tocV  from  every  available  source,  and 
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yet  prices  rule  as  high  or  higher  than  ever.  Holland,  Denmark, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  and — last,  though  not  least — Ireland, 
are  competing  with  the  English  grazier,  but  with  what  success 
is  shown  by  our  tabular  statement  of  prices.  But  how  can  we 
anticipate  low  currencies  for  either  beasts  or  sheep  whilst  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  are  in  so  flourishing  a  con- 
dition, and  whilst,  consequently,  the  consuming  powers  of  the 
people  are  rapidly  increasing? 

In  this  age  of  railways  and  steamboats,  in  which  great  com- 
petition for  freights  exists,  both  as  respects  land  and  water- 
carriage,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  consumption 
of  London,  with  its  2,400,000  inhabitants,  is  solely  represented 
by  the  Metropolitan,  or  live-stock,  market  There  are  other 
influences  at  work,  which,  if  not  taken  into  account,  would 
vitiate  any  estimate  of  the  actual  quantity  of  meat  consumed 
in  the  metropolis  in  any  given  year  or  series  of  years.  We  refer 
to  the  dead-meat  markets,  which,  for  importance,  are  second 
to  none  in  the  kingdom.  Having  been  furnished  with  statistics 
by  those  upon  whom  we  may  place  reliance,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  laying  before  our  readers  the  following  figures.  We 
find  that,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1859,  the  following 
quantities  of  meat  were  received  from  various  distant  sources 
of  supply  up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets  :— 

Beef.  Mutton.  Lamb.  Veal.  Pork' 

No.  of  carcasses     22,000         98,700         34,500         3,250         227,200 

It  must  be  understood,  that  in  the  above  figures  are  not  in- 
cluded the  supplies  sent  in  by  the  metropolitan  slaughtermen, 
or  the  purchases  of  live  stock  made  by  the  butchers  residing  in 
Newgate  and  Leadenhall.  The  quarters  from  whence  the  bulk 
of  these  receipts  were  derived  are  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  and  the 
West  of  England,  from  which  latter  district  about  90,000  car- 
casses of  pigs,  chiefly  imported  from  Ireland  alive,  have  been 
derived.  Twenty  years  since  the  quantities  of  dead  meat  received 
from  Scotland,  and  different  parts  of  England,  were  nearly  as 
follows:— Beef,  9,500;  sheep,  70,000;  lambs,  22,000;  calves, 
3,100 ;  and  pigs,  147,000  carcasses.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
increased  consumption  has  been  steadily  met  by  increased 
supplies  of  food. 

Supplies  of  Live  Stock  exhibited  in  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Marhet.] 

Beastik  Sheep  and  Lamb*.         Calvea.  Figi. 

259,491  1,416,551  22,456  34,310 

Supplies  of  Scotch  and  Country  Meat  soid  in  Newgate  and  Leadenhail.    ] 

Beef.  Mutton  and  Limb.        VeaL  FMk. 

Carcasses.  Carcasaea.  Oarcaaaes.  Cnmsaea. 

22,000  133,200  3,250  227,200 
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The  above  figures  represent  the  following  totals — say  in  car- 
casses : — 

Beef.  Mutton  and  Lamb.  Veal.  Pork. 

281,491  1,548,751  25,706  261,510 

For  country  consumption,  and  for  the  stock  turned  out,  including 
grazing  purposes,  we  may  deduct  from  these  figures  18,000  beasts 
and  113,000  sheep;  hence,  it  follows  that  263,391  carcasses  of 
beef,  1,435,751  of  mutton  and  lamb,  25,706  of  veal,  and  261,510 
of  pork  supplied  the  consumptive  demand  in  the  metropolis. 

In  the  minor  stock  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  made  no 
deduction — the  supplies  exhibited  having  been  almost  wholly 
taken  by  the  London  butchers.  The  annexed  return  shows  the 
total  numbers  of  beasts  exhibited  in  the  Metropolitan  market  in 
a  series  of  years  : — 

1846.       1847.       1848.       1849.       1800. 
213,507     240,195     237,143     243,760     252,137 

1851.    '    1862.       1868.       1864.       1866. 
201,684     273,519     290,239     282,639     272,945 

1856.   .  .   1867.  -'    1868.  .     1869. 
273,523     250,224     258,710     256,571 

Demand  and  Value  during  the  Past  Year. 

Compared  with  several  previous  years,  the  past  has  proved  a 
good  season  for  stock  from  nearly  all  sources  of  supply,  and 
])rices  have  continued  high,  though  not  in  advance  of  either  1858 
or  1857.  The  Northern  districts  furnished  68,470  beasts,  against 
71 ,260  in  1858,  and  81,600  in  1857.  The  number  from  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire  was  a  full  average  one ;  but 
from  otlier  parts  of  England  the  receipts  were  very  large.  The 
imports  from  abroad  were  about  12,000  head  less  than  in  1854. 
As  regards  sheep,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  larger  number  was 
brought  forward  last  year  than  in  any  year  since  1854 — the 
total  supply  having  amounted  to  1,462,036  head,  against 
1,335,597  in  1858,  and  1,238,204  in  1857. 

Supplies  of  each  hind  of  Stock  Exhibited  and  Sold  during  the  following 
Yearn : — 


1854.  1866.  1868.     •     1867.      '     1868. 

• ' • I 


I 

^cJts 257,167      246,306      252,624      2.50,224      258,710      256,671 

':ow8     6,227  5,625  5,841,         5,630|         6,054:         6,007 

^heepaml  Lambs  1,498,5251,423,4181,335,4741,238,204  1,335,5971,462,036 

jalves   24,853        23,420        20,395,       23,42G'       24,164        19,558 

'S-y^        34,280        38,940        .34,077        28,232        32,646,       30,999 


for  Consumpiion  in  the  M^ropolis. 
"  District "  BuOock  Supplies. 
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1854.        1866.        1866.        1867.        1868. 


Northern  Districts      •.  59,740 

Eastern  Districts  ..    ..I  57,300 

Other  parts  of  England  33,200 

Scotland      ■  12,976 

Ireland < 

Foreign       ,    ..I  49,603 


53,400 
64,080 
24,580 
12,820 


61,660 
56,700 
34,550 
12,742 


49,030  I  41,211 


81,600 
67,500 
29,860 
10,796 

35,222 


71 ,260 
73,860 
28,380 
11,130 
18,580 
36,446 


I 


1869. 


68,470 
71,060 
42,310 
14,730 
11,761 
37,974 


A  verage  Prices  of  Beef  and  Mutton, 


1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

Beef:— 

Inferior   ..    ..    ..    .. 

Middling      

Prime      

Mutton:— 

Inferior 

Middling      

Prime      

8.     d. 

3  0 

4  0 

5  2 

3  2 

4  0 

5  0 

8.    d. 

3  2 

4  2 

5  2 

3  2 

4  2 

5  2 

5.  d. 

2  10 

3  10 
5    0 

3  0 

4  0 

5  2 

8.  d. 

2  10 

3  10 
5    0 

8    2 

4  2 

5  4 

8.   d, 

2  10 

3  10 
5     2 

3  0 

4  0 

5  2 

8.    d. 

3  0 

4  0 

5  0 

3  2  ; 

4  2 

5  2 

We  may  conclude  this  report  by  observing  that  the  prospects 
of  the  graziers  are  favourable,  notwithstanding  foreign  competi- 
tion ;  and,  further,  that  our  impression  is  that  prices,  under  the 
influence  of  great  activity  in  trade  and  commerce,  are  likely  to 
rule  high  during  the  whole  of  the  present  year. 

5,  Argyle  Square^  St.  Pancras^  Loudon, 


XXVII. — Influence  of  Climate  on  Cultivation. 
By  E.  KussELL,  F.E.S.E. 

In  treating  of  the  effects  of  climate  on  agricultural  plants  and  farm- 
practices,  there  are  a  few  special  points  connected  with  rye  which 
are  deserving  of  notice.  As  a  crop,  though  never  entering  pro- 
minently into  rotations,  it  was  at  one  period  cultivated  more 
extensively  than  at  present.  Its  habits  and  requirements  are 
pretty  well  known  to  practical  men,  but  have  not  received  much 
attention  from  men  of  science.  In  the  wide  sandy  plains  of  the 
north  of  Europe  it  forms  the  most  productive  bread-yielding 
plant,  and  is  largely  raised.  But  we  are  still  very  much  in  the 
dark  regarding  those  peculiarities  in  its  constitution  which  render 
it  capable  of  maintaining  a  comparatively  healthy  growth,  where 
other  cereals  languish  and  are  unproductive.  As  sandy  soils 
become  improved  in  their  physical  texture  by  marl  or  clay,  or 
VOL.  XX.  2  I 
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other  practices,  wheat  takes  the  place  of  rye.  The  history  of 
Norfolk  farming  bears  ample  testimony  to  this  revolution  in  the 
cropping  of  weak  sandy  soils. 

Cliemical  analysis  fails  to  show  that  rye  can  dispense  with  any 
of  those  constituents  which  are  found  in  the  straw  and  grain  of 
wheat :  it  rather  indicates  that  an  explanation  of  the  requirements 
of  the  two  plants  will  only  be  found  in  diflFerences  in  their  phyii- 
ological  structure.  The  whole  of  these  differences  we  may  not  be 
able  to  trace,  nor  do  they  all  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
It  is  only  such  as  are  connected  with  climatic  agents  with  which  we 
have  to  do,  and  which  in  all  probability  are  the  most  influential. 
It  is  well  known  that  rye  flourishes  on  dry  and  sandy  soils, 
where  other  cereals  do  not  thrive.  This  fact  is  best  accounted 
for,  perhaps,  by  supposing  that  rye  evaporates  less  water  during 
its  growth  than  wheat.  One  of  the  chief  ends  of  marling,  clay* 
ing,  or  vegetable  manuring,  is  to  improve  the  physical  properties 
of  soil  which  consist  in  retaining  moisture  for  the  plants  that 
grow  upon  it.  In  moist  climates  it  is  found  that  such  means  of 
adding  to  the  fertility  of  land  are  less  required.  For  this  reason, 
wheat  succeeds  much  better  after  green  crops  on  the  light  sands 
of  the  west  coast  of  England  and  Ireland  than  it  does  in  Norfolk 
In  the  latter  county,  evaporation  being  greater,  artificial  means 
must  be  used  for  increasing  the  absorbent  and  retentive  powers 
of  the  soil  for  moisture,  in  order  to  supply  the  greater  demands 
of  the  wheat  crop.  The  fact  of  rye  requiring  less  moisture,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  takes  up  as  much  food  as  wheat  from  the 
soil,  implies  that  the  quantity  absorbed  is  by  no  means  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  water  that  is  transpired  by  the  leaves. 
Such  a  principle,  it  appears  to  us,  requires  to  be  recognised  in 
accounting  for  the  suitability  of  different  crops  to  different  soils 
and  climates. 

The  scientific  world  is  at  present  divided  on  this  subject 
Professor  Way's  experiments  showed  that  the  nutrient  mattezs 
of  plants  are  fixed  by  soils  and  rendered  to  some  e][^tent  in- 
soluble. Some  writers,  however,  maintain  that  the  insolubility 
of  the  food  of  plants  is  not  so  absolute  in  its  character  aa  tr 
prevent  plants  taking  up  in  the  water  which  evaporates  throogh 
their  leaves  as  much  earthy  matter  as  is  found  in  their  ashes 
iain-water  dissolves  a  certain  amount  of  earthy  matters,  whid^ 
\t  is  considered,  are  sufficient  to  supply  plants  with  all  the  fooc 
.^ey  derive  from  the  soil.  Experiments  show  that  the  quantity 
A  water  which  plants  evaporate  is  indeed  great,  and  in  somf 
cases  it  may  be  amply  sufficient  to  convey  into  their  structure  ^ 
^ull  supply  of  mineral  matters,  although  these  are  only  ver 
sparingly  soluble.  On  the  other  hand,  some  believe  that  a  specii^^ 
iViso^bin^  function  exist?  'n  the  roots  of  plants,  whereby  thej 
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have  the  power  of  taking  up  food  from  tbe  soil  in  far  greater 
quantity  than  is  soluble  in  the  water  which  merely  evaporates 
through  their  leaves.  The  rapidity  of  growth  in  plants,  it  is 
certain,  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  that 
they  transpire,  but  often  the  reverse.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  plants  grow  rapidly  in  close  greenhouses  or  Ward's  cases, 
where  there  is  comparatively  little  transpiration  by  the  leaves. 
These  instances,  as  Professor  Johnston,  Yale  College,  Connec- 
ticut, observes,  demonstrate  that  there  is  little  connection  between 
the  amount  of  water  exhaled  and  the  quantity  of  matters  absorbed 
by  vegetation. 

We  need  not  enter  further  upon  this  interesting  question. 
Many  unresolved  problems  in  agriculture  are  however,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  bound  up  in  its  full  elucidation,  to  which  it 
would  be  out  of  place  at  present  to  advert.  It  is  only  with  that 
branch  of  the  subject  relating  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  agents 
which  influence  the  growth  of  plants  under  different  climatic  con- 
ditions that  we  have  to  do.  If,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
we  assume  that  the  quantity  of  food  taken  up  by  plants  from  the 
soil  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  which  they  eva- 
porate from  their  leaves,  it  puts  us  in  possession  of  a  simple  and 
consistent  means  of  explaining  certain  habits  of  plants.  Rye,  in 
this  view,  partly  derives  its  power  of  growing  in  loose  sandy 
soils  from  its  evaporating  less  water  than  other  cereals.  This 
supposition,  as  already  observed,  implies  the  existence  of  a  power 
residing  in  the  rootlets  of  plants,  whereby  they  exercise  a  solvent 
action  on  those  substances  within  the  soil  which  constitute  their 
food.  Hence  we  assume  that  plants,  whose  physiological  struc- 
ture is  otherwise  similar,  have  the  power  of  resisting  drought  in 
the  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  water  they  transpire  by  their 
leaves. 

The  freer  growth  of  the  rye  plant  than  of  other  cereals  under 
certain  atmospheric  conditions  has,  perhaps,  much  to  do  with  its 
greater  power  of  resisting  the  exhalation  of  water  from  its  leaves. 
Rye  is  sown  for  feeding  sheep  early  in  the  spring  in  the  south  of 
England,  but  it  is  almost  a  worthless  plant  for  this  purpose  in 
Scotland.  The  temperature  during  the  day  in  the  south  is  com- 
paratively high,  which  has  the  eflFect  of  stimulating  its  vegetative 
powers.  A  considerable  amount  of  growth  takes  place,  which, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  so  far  to  be  attributed  to  the  greater 
resistance  that  this  plant  offers  to  the  exhaling  influences  of  a 
dry  atmosphere.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  many  instances 
an  ample  supply  of  water  in  the  soil  does  not  make  up  for  a 
greater  demand  on  the  plant,  in  consequence  of  increased  evapo- 
rative force.  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  tells  us  that  certain  trees 
do  not  thrive  well  in  the  dry  air  of  Teneriffe,  though  they  are 
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irrigated.  Tiie  temperature  is  as  bigh  there  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  torrid  zone  where  these  trees  flourish,  but  the  due  amount  of 
vapour  in  the  air  is  wanting.  Horticulturists,  too,  know  that 
abundance  of  water  at  the  roots  of  plants,  in  a  hot-house,  is  no 
compensation  for  a  want  of  the  same  element  in  the  gaseous  fonn, 
which  has  the  effect  of  checking  that  excessive  transpiration 
through  the  leaves,  which  seems  to  have  an  exhausting  effect  on 
the  vital  energies  of  many  plants.  It  may  be  observed  that 
these  facts  also  indicate  that  the  growth  of  a  plant  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  that  passes  through  its  struc- 
ture, but  rather  the  contrary.  So  we  may  naturally  expect  that 
many  plants  are  fitted  for  particular  soils  and  climates,  by  the 
resistance  which  their  leaves  offer  to  tlie  exhaling  influences  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  direct  experiments 
on  the  evaporative  powers  of  different  plants,  our  deductions  are 
only  put  forth  as  mere  suggestions  for  the  explanation  of  facts 
that  experience  has  made  known. 

The  rye  plant  strikingly  exhibits  the  effects  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  climate  of  the  seasons.  Its  greater  power  of  econo- 
mising or  husbanding  the  moisture  of  the  soil  appears  to  impart 
to  it  certain  advantages  when  sown  in  summer,  for  it  then  grows 
very  freely.  Like  most  other  cultivated  plants,  too,  it  shows 
comparatively  little  tendency  to  seed  when  sown  in  the  hot 
season,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  a  great  profusion  of  steins 
and  leaves.  Such  a  luxuriant  growth  could  only  be  obtained  in 
spring  by  a  large  expenditure  of  nitrogenous  manures,  which 
clearly  shows  that  to  a  certain  extent  temperature  acts  as  a  com- 
pensation for  manure.  The  common  varieties  and  the  St.  John's 
Day  rye,  especially  when  sown  about  the  summer  solstice,  even 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  become  valuable 
forage-plants  by  producing  an  abundance  of  soft  succulent  steins 
and  leaves. 

Flax. — A  great  many  very  curious  opinions  have  long  existed 
respecting  the  exhausting  qualities  of  the  flax  crop.  All  the 
Roman  agricultural  writers,  without  exception,  regarded  it  as  one 
of  the  most  exhausting  crops  that  could  be  put  into  the  ground. 
The  same  notions  seem  to  have  been  entertained  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  have  descended  to  our  times,  as  the  articles 
of  many  a  lease  both  in  Scotland  and  England  bear  witness. 
Chemical  analysis  does  not  assist  us  in  arriving  at  any  just  or 
>atisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject.  At  least,  analysis  is  only 
)f  a  negative  kind  of  aid,  showing  that  this  crop  cannot  rob  the 
joil  to  a  greater  extent  of  its  valuable  constituents  than  others  do. 
3ut  we  submit  that  the  whole  question  is  most  satisfactorily 
leared  up  by  examining  the  facts  from  the  same  points  of  view 
•s  ve  have  alreadv  done  \r  >hc  case  of  the  cereals.     Indeed,  this 
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crop  furnishes  remarkable  illustrations  of  its  greater  or  less  de- 
pendence on  the  soil  for  a  supply  of  nitrogen  for  its  growth, 
according  to  the  climatic  conditions  under  which  it  may  be 
grown.  If  this  principle  be  overlooked,  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  arriving  at  accurate  ideas  respecting  the  relative  exhausting 
qualities  of  plants. 

Flax  has  long  been  cultivated  by  the  small  farmers  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Ireland^  and  is  extensively  grown  there  at  the 
present  day.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  *  Tour  in  Ireland,  in  1776-7-8,' 
writes : — "  There  is  a  notion  common  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  which 
I  suppose  must  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  produced :  it  is,  that  rich  land  will  not  do  for  it,  and 
that  the  soil  should  be  pretty  much  exhausted  by  repeated  crops 
of  oats,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  state  for  flax."  This 
notion  was,  no  doubt,  very  erroneous,  but  it  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  particular  practices  which  were  followed,  and  formed  a  part 
of  a  system  not  inconsistent  in  itself — all  the  other  crops,  chiefly 
oats  and  barley,  were  invariably  sown  late,  as  the  land  was  in 
poor  condition.  Flax,  when  sown  early  on  land  exhausted,  is 
exceedingly  susceptible  of  frosts  in  spring,  and  will  seldom  pro- 
duce other  than  a  poor  return ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
sown  late,  temperature  being  to  some  extent  an  equivalent  for  ni- 
trogenous manure,  tolerable  crops  are  obtained,  although  the  land 
is  considerably  exhausted.  When  sown  late  on  rich  soil,  the 
plant  rushes  rapidly  forward,  and  weak  straw  liable  to  fall  down 
is  the  result.  Under  these -conditions  we  can  readily  believe  that 
rich  land  is  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  flax.  The  fact,  however, 
of  a  crop,  like  flax,  growing  even  moderately  well  on  land  which 
is  in  a  poor  or  exhausted  state,  implies  that  it  has  great  powers 
of  relying  upon  the  atmosphere  for  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  its  exhausting  properties  with  its  capa- 
bility of  growing  on  land  whose  fertility  has  been  reduced  by  several 
successive  crops  of  oats  or  barley.  So  far  as  the  soil  was  concerned, 
under  the  rotations  pursued  when  Young  made  his  tour  in  Ireland, 
there  was  not  much  in  it  to  exhaust  when  it  was  considered  fit 
for  a  crop  of  flax.  We  can  only  attribute  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
hausting qualities  of  flax  to  its  habit  of  growing  freely  when 
sown  during  the  warmer  period  of  the  year,  even  on  poor  soil, 
and  thus  using  up  the  remains  of  fertility. 

The  practices  followed  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  other 
countries  support  these  views  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In  Belgium 
the  finest  crops  of  flax,  in  point  of  quantity  and  quality,  are 
raised.  There  it  receives  liberal  dressings  of  manure.  Indeed, 
the  exhausting  qualities  of  the  plant  may  be  said  to  be  courted, 
inasmuch  as  it  may  either  be  grown  with  much  or  little  manure. 
The  farmers  have  clearly  recognised  the  principle,  that  an  in- 
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crease  of  temperature  during  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  compensation  for  manure.  The 
crop  is  sown  early  In  the  season  when  highly  manured,  and  late 
when  the  land  is  poor.  This  custom  is  well  brought  out  by  the 
writer  of  the  article  *  Agriculture  of  Flanders,'  in  Morton's 
*  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture.' 

"  In  the  environs  around  Courtray  the  best  flax  in  Europe  is  grown  on  the 
rich  dry  soils  of  that  district ;  there  they  make  only  use  of  rapecakes  vith 
liquid  manure.  They  take  for  tlie  land  that  is  not  exhausted  about  600  cakes 
per  acre  ;  these  cakes  are  soaked  in  the  liquid  manure  for  ten  days,  to  be  dis- 
solved, after  which  tlie  ground  is  watered  with  the  mixture.  The  time  of 
sowing  is  very  various  in  the  diflcrent  districts  of  Flanders,  from  the  fiirt 
week  of  March  till  the  beginning  of  May.  Near  CJourtray  they  sow  first,  and 
the  farmers  in  the  Aalst  coimtry,  or  on  wet  and  heavy  loam  soils,  are  tiw 
latest.  The  later  the  flax  is  sown,  the  hss  it  requires  manure  ;  as,  otherwiBe, 
the  liax  grows  too  speedily,  too  thin,  and  falls  down." 

In  the  recent  partial  introduction  of  the  cultivation  of  flax  into 
Britain,  the  principles  that  attend  Its  successful  cultivation  in 
Belgium  are  beginning  to  be  more  fully  recognised.  In  Scotland 
and  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  the  opinion  was  pretty  pre- 
valent that  the  crop  might  be  raised  with  little  or  no  manure.  In 
former  times,  indeed,  it  was  seldom  or  never  manured.  It  is  now 
found,  however,  that  quantity  and  quality  are  dependent  on 
manuring  and  early  sowing.  On  the  rich  silt-land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flax  is  raised.  It  is  found  that  it  can  scarcely  be  sown 
too  early  if  the  land  Is  in  good  condition.  The  quality  of  flax 
fibre  seems  to  be  regulated  by  causes  similar  to  those  which 
regulate  the  quality  of  the  straw  of  the  cereals.  By  liberal  manur- 
ing and  early  sowing,  straw  becomes  finer  In  its  colour  and  firmer 
in  its  texture.  The  rapid  growth  which  results  from  late  sowing 
on  rich  or  highly-manured  land  renders  the  fibre  of  flax  coane 
and  less  valuable.  For  this  reason,  flax  is  of  poor  quality  when 
grown  in  hot  countries — such  as  Egypt  and  India. 

In  Scotland  experience  is  slightly  different  with  respect  to  the 

culture  of  this  crop.     It  Is  right  to  observe,  however,  that  it  has 

only  been  partially  cultivated  there,  and  in  most  cases  where  the 

climate  is  somewhat  unpropltlous  as  well  as  the  soil.     In  these 

'circumstances  It  has  been  found  that  it  does  not  succeed  so  well 

.vheii  sown  too  early.     The  low  temperature  of  the  soil  and 

.xr,  when  sown  too  early,  keeps  the  plant  too  long  in  a  semi 

<ormant    condition,    and    in    this    state    it    sometimes    sufferp 

trom    rains  and   frosts.       Late   sowing  gives    a   more   vigorous 

ilant,   and,   the  summer  heats  being  comparatively   temperatCi 

is  growth   is  not  so  rapid.     Indeed,  flax  sown  in  Scotland  in 

'^e   beginning  of  May  almost   occupies    the  land    for  as  long 

lorJod  IS  *t  does  In  P^lijinm  when  sown  in  the  beginning: 
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of  March.  If  the  land  is  also  well  cultivated  and  manured,  it 
forms  a  good  preparation  for  wheat.  In  former  times  flax  was 
chiefly  grown  upon  poor  land*  and  received  no  manure,  and  no 
doubt,  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  a  scourging  crop.  Now, 
however,  fine  quality  of  fibre  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  soil  is 
in  such  high  condition  that  a  crop  of  wheat  can  be  taken  after  it. 
This,  to  some  extent,  is  a  security  that  the  land  will  not  be  de- 
teriorated by  the  culture  of  the  crop.  In  those  parts  of  Belgium 
where  the  finest  qualities  of  fibre  are  raised,  wheat  usually  follows 
flax.  The  remains  of  the  liberal  manuring  which  the  land  re- 
ceives are  sufficient  to  produce  a  crop  of  wheat,  which  is  gene- 
rally admitted  to  require  an  abundant  supply  of  nitrogen  from  the 
soil.  But  what  a  contrast  do  the  rotations  followed  in  the  end 
of  the  last  century  in  the  north  of  Ireland  present  1  Young  tells 
us  that,  on  good  land,  the  following  course  of  crops  was  not  un- 
common : — 1,  potatoes  ;  2,  barley  ;  3,  oats;  4,  oats  ;  5,  flax  ;  6, 
lay,  2  or  3  years  ;  7,  oats ;  8,  oats.  By  late  sowing,  and  by  being 
satisfied  with  an  inferior  product,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity, 
flax,  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  farmers,  was  made  the  agent  of 
extracting  from  the  soil  the  very  dregs  of  fertility. 

The  relatively  exhausting  qualities  of  different  crops  have 
formed  fertile  themes  for  discussion  among  agricultural  writers. 
Most  of  the  ideas  which  exist,  or  existed,  among  farmers  on  the 
subject  have  had  some  gprounds  for  their  prevalence.  In  many 
cases,  however,  cause  and  effect  have  been  confounded.  With 
respect  to  the  term  "  exhaustion,"  it  has  not  been  hitherto  suffi- 
ciently recognised  that  it  is  often  used  in  ttoo  senses,  which  are 
almost  diametrically  opposite.  More  accurate  ideas  on  this  ques- 
tion will  be  obtained  by  considering  the  effects  of  temperature, 
in  giving  plants  greater  or  less  power  of  relying  upon  the 
atmosphere  for  a  certain  supply  of  food. 

Flax,  as  has  been  shown,  when  sown  late  in  the  season,  re- 
quires comparatively  little  manure — that  is,  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia ;  but,  in  such  circumstances,  being  capable  of  appro- 
priating the  little  that  exists  in  the  soil,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  ex- 
hauster. On  the  other  hand,  flax  as  cultivated  around  Courtray 
takes  a  good  deal  more  ammonia  from  the  soil,  and,  consequently, 
less  from  the  atmosphere.  Hence  it  might  be  there  justly  con- 
sidered as  peculiarly  exhausting,  though  it  is  not  esteemed  so. 
The  fact  is,  it  cannot  exhaust  or  take  up  all  the  manure  which 
is  so  liberally  applied:  what  remains  in  the  soil  is  sufficient 
to  raise  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  which  undoubtedly  proves 
that  the  land  is  far  from  being  left  in  an  exhausted  state  by  the 
flax  plant.  In  ordinary  farm  management,  it  will  be  found  that 
any  crop  which  demands  a  liberal  supply  of  food  in  the  soil 
usually  receives  as  much  as  leaves  a  moderate  quantity  for  those 
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which  succeed  it.  Tliese  simple  and  well-known  distinctioiis 
not  having  been  clearly  kept  in  view,  some  very  erroneous  notions 
have  long  been  entertained  regarding  the  relative  exhausting 
qualities  of  the  cereals. 

In  those  districts  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  where  barle}' 
and  oats  were  usually  sown  late,  wheat  was  held  to  be  a  much 
less  exhausting  crop  than  either.  The  requirements,  indeed, 
of  wheat  and  barley  stood  to  each  other  in  almost  the  same 
relations  as  those  of  early  and  late  sown  flax.  Wheat,  as  ordi- 
narily cultivated,  could  not  be  grown  without  a  liberal  allowance 
of  manure — so  liberal,  indeed,  that  it  could  not  take  up  all  the 
slowly  decomposing  manure  that  was  applied.  Thus  it  drawi 
less  upon  the  natural  powers  of  the  soil,  since  it  fails  in  taking  up 
all  that  was  artificially  put  in.  Though,  therefore,  it  derives  more 
from  the  ground  than  late  sown  barley,  yet,  being  far  more 
prodigal  in  its  requirements,  it  leaves  more  waste  behind.  So,  on 
the  other  hand,  late  sown  barley  and  flax,  being  less  dependent  on 
a  supply  of  nitrogenous  matters  in  the  soil,  leave  it  still  poorer 
than  they  found  it.  Hence  we  And  that  wheat  is  sown  after  the 
highly-manured  and  early  sown  flax  around  Courtray.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  moist  climates  where  the  late  sowing  of  barley  and 
flax  is  practised,  they  are  often  sown  after  wheat,  and  become  the 
true  instruments  of  exhaustion — as  high  farming  in  these  circum- 
stances is  less  essential,  or  even  injurious. 

Whenever  the  climate  does  not  present  obstacles  to  the  late 
sowing  of  the  cereals,  a  given  amount  of  grain  can  be  often  ob- 
tained with  less  expenditure  of  manure  than  where  early  sowing 
must  be  followed.  In  the  early  stages  of  agriculture  it  has  almost 
invariably  been  found  that  the  cultivators  have  fallen  back  upon 
this  resource.  The  principle  upon  which  the  practice  depoids 
has  been  little  recognised  in  theoretical  agriculture.  It  is  one, 
however,  which  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  effects  of 
special  manures,  which  are  greatly  dependent  on  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. Phosphates,  or  superphosphates,  for  example,  when 
applied  to  late  sown  cereals,  have  an  influence  in  promoting  their 
growth,  which  they  seldom  possess  when  applied  to  early  sown 
crops.  Tiiis  arises,  as  already  said,  in  all  probability  from 
^>lants  having  greater  facilities  for  absorbing  carbonic  acid  and 
iminonia  from  the  atmosphere  during  the  warmer  season.    » 

In  the  '  Genesee  Farmer/  of  December,  1856,  published  at 
rtoclicster,  New  York  State,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris  has  attempted  to 
controvert  the  doctrine  of  temperature  being,  to  a  certain  extent, 
1  compensation  for  ammonia.  Nowhere,  however,  can  this  prin- 
ciple be  better  illustrated  than  by  tlie  peculiar  practices  of  the 
'^'nerican  farmer.  Mr.  Lawes'  and  Dr.  Gilbert's  experiments 
.    >  In/.  >hpiT>  t<»  fliR  >anri/>  ^'on^l 'i <iion  with  regard  to  the  barley 
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crop.  In  their  experiments,  recorded  in  the  eighteenth  volume 
of  this  Journal,  they  find,  ^'  Other  things  being  equal,  the  later 
the  barley  is  sown  the  less  should  be  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
in  the  manure,  and  the  greater  that  of  mineral  constituents; 
otherwise  the  crop  is  liable  to  be  too  luxuriant."  These  expe- 
riments, therefore,  we  need  scarcely  add,  indicate  that  the  leaves 
oi  the  barley  have  greater  powers  of  appropriating  ammonia 
from  the  atmosphere  during  the  warmer  season.  The  uniformity 
of  Nature  in  the  production  of  phenomena  is  well  known,  and 
what  Mr.  Lawes  has  found  in  the  case  of  barley  is  exhibited 
under  parallel  circumstances  by  all  crops,  in  a  less  or  greater 
degree. 

Mr.  Harris  finds  that  superphosphate  of  lime  has  a  much 
greater  effect  on  Chinese  sugar-cane  than  on  Indian  com.  This 
substance  produced  a  wonderful  increase  of  growth  on  the  cane, 
inasmuch  as  the  plants  on  the  manured  plot  rose  to  the  height 
of  ten  feet,  while  those  on  the  unmanured  plot  were  not  five  feet 
high.* 

In  all  warm  climates  the  effect  of  applications  of  phosphates, 
&c.,  to  vegetables  is  greater  than  in  cool,  for  two  reasons : — Firsts 
plants  grown  under  a  high  temperature  have  greater  powers  of 
taking  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  are  less  dependent 
on  a  supply  within  the  soil ;  and,  secondly y  the  existence  of  rapidly 
growing  conditions  requires  a  more  liberal  supply  of  those  fixed 
substances  in  the  soil,  owing  to  vegetation  having  less  time  to 
search  for  them.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  annuals 
require  a  more  liberal  supply  than  perennials.  In  the  climate  of 
the  United  States  the  growth  of  all  plants  is  more  rapid  than  with 
us.  And,  therefore,  it  is  found,  that  sulphate  of  lime,  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  wood  ashes,  are  more  favourite  manures  for  clover, 
grasses,  and  even  cereals,  than  in  Britain.  The  special  effects  of 
these  substances  in  the  United  States  may  not  be  entirely  owing 
to  climatic  conditions  ;  but  are  no  doubt  partly  to  be  ascribed  to 
their  influence,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  estimated  in  endeavour- 
ing to  explain  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  growth. 

In  the  manuring  of  flax  and  spring-sown  cereals,  therefore,  it 
is  of  considerable  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that  phosphate  of 
lime  can  sometimes  be  applied  with  advantage.  Its  special  effect 
in  promoting  the  growth  of  these  crops  will  be  all  the  more 
marked  as  the  period  of  sowing  is  delayed.  It  has  the  effect  of 
promoting  early  maturity,  and  in  the  case  of  the  cereals  a  finer 
quality  of  grain  is  obtained.  In  cool  and  moist  climates,  par- 
ticularly, phosphoric   manures    impart   a   sounder   though    less 

*  *  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.' 
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luxuriant  growth  than  nitrogenous  manures  alone,  which,  in  such 
circumstances,  should  be  somewhat  sparingly  used. 

MangoId-itmrzeL — ^This  plant  appears  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
all  our  green  crops,  with  respect  to  its  capabilities  of  producing 
food  for  stock.  The  climate  of  the  south  of  England  is  ad- 
mirably suited  for  growing  it  in  perfection.  There,  under 
liberal  treatment,  it  can  be  made  to  produce  more  than  double 
the  weight  of  roots  that  any  of  the  varieties  of  turnips  will  do 
with  the  same  amount  of  manure.  For,  like  all  other  annual 
plants  which  attain  to  large  dimensions,  a  quantity  of  manure 
must  be  applied  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  produce.  To 
raise  a  maximum  produce,  therefore,  the  land  requires  to  be  little 
else  than  surfeited  with  manure. 

The  effects  of  those  climatic  agencies  which  we  have  already 
traced,  in  the  culture  of  the  cereals,  are  all  still  more  distinctly 
exhibited  by  this  plant.  In  the  south  the  high  temperature  of 
summer,  instead  of  hastening  the  formation  of  flowers  and  seeds, 
lengthens  out  its  period  of  growth  to  that  of  a  true  biennial 
It  is  patient  under  a  high  temperature,  which  imparts  length  of 
life,  as  well  as  increased  vigour  to  take  up  and  assimilate  a  large 
amount  of  food. 

In  Jersey  and  the  southern  counties  of  England,  the  seed  if 
committed  to  the  ground  in  April.  On  deeply-cultivated  and 
highly-manured  soils  the  plants  show  little  tendency  to  flower 
during  the  summer.  The  whole  vegetative  powers  of  the  plant 
are  directed  to  the  formation  of  leaf  and  bulb,  until  they  are 
arrested  by  the  colds  of  approaching  winter.  These  powers,  as 
is  well  known,  are  proportioned  in  a  great  measure  to  the  tem- 
perature and  the  period  over  which  they  are  extended.  The 
produce,  therefore,  of  mangold-wurzel  in  Britain  is,  in  all  pro- 
bability, greatest  when  the  mean  temperature  is  highest.  The 
author  of  a  report  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  mentions  a 
well-authenticated  case  of  seventy  tons  to  the  imperial  acre  being 
produced  in  Jersey. 

The  produce  of  mangold  diminishes  in  Britain  as  the  latitude 

becomes  higher.     To  grow  even  moderate  crops  a  much  more 

copious   application  of  manure  is  required,   the  vitality  of  the 

ilant  being  weaker  in  consequence  of  the  lower  temperature.   This 

-vant  of  vigour  in  the  cooler  climate  is  indicated  by  the  larger 

lumber  of  the  plants  that  form  flower-stalks.    At  an  elevation  of 

>00  feet  in  Scotland  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  nearly  one-half  of 

^e  plants  seeding,  and  in  the  warmest  parts  of  that  country  this 

ondoncy  is  complained  of.     The  only   counteracting  influences 

^'»t  can  be  brought  into  play  are  deep  culture  and  more   than 

1.  .ml  manuring.     For,  wi*h  respect  to  mangold  as  to  cereals  and 
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other  plants,  a  low  temperature  and  an  impoverished  soil  favour 
the  production  of  flowers  and  seeds,  while  a  high  temperature 
and  rich  soil  have  effects  exactly  opposite.  The  increased  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  turnip  crop  in  Scotland  of  late  years  has 
hcen  the  means  of  directing  more  attention  to  the  culture  of 
mangold.  These  efforts  have  been  by  no  means  unsuccessful. 
Mr.  Hope,  of  Fentonbam,  reports  that,  while  the  best  fields  of 
Swedes  in  the  plains  of  the  Lothians  weighed  from  12  to  16  tons 
to  the  acre  last  season  (1859),  some  fields  of  mangold  weighed 
from  24  to  38  tons  to  the  acre.  The  summer  was  no  doubt 
unusually  dry  and  warm,  and  turnips  have  not  been  so  poor  a 
crop  for  many  years. 

Turnips, — In  ordinary  years  the  Swede  turnip  in  Scotland 
supplies  the  place  which  mangold  does  in  the  south  of  England. 
In  the  north  this  root  can  be  sown  almost  as  early  in  some 
of  the  moister  districts  as  mangold  can  in  the  south.  The 
period  of  its  growth  is  extended  over  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn,  if  the  soil  is  deep  and  strongly  manured.  Indeed,  if 
early  sowing  is  practised,  there  is  little  danger  of  too  much 
nitrogenous  manures  being  applied,  provided  always  that  the 
plants  have  suflScient  space  in  which  they  can  grow  and  expand.. 
The  character  of  the  manures,  as  in  the  case  of  mangold,  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  slowly  yield  up  nitrogen  to  the  plants 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  growth.  We  need  scarcely 
say  that  a  perfect  system  of  manuring  plants  would  consist  in 
giving  a  daily  supply  of  food,  and  in  no  greater  quantity  than 
they  could  take  up  and  assimilate.  Under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  however,  the  Swede  cannot  assimilate  nearly  as  much 
food  as  mangold,  and,  consequently,  it  need  not  be  so  lavishly 
given. 

Where  the  climate  is  dry  and  forcing,  early  sown  Swedes  are 
comparatively  inferior  as  a  root-crop.  No  amount  of  manuring 
will  compensate  for  the  unfavourable  atmospheric  conditions. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  plant  does  not  yield  a  grateful 
return  for  the  care  and  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  but  by  late 
sowing  the  qualities  of  the  plants  are  turned  to  better  account. 
When  sown  at  Midsummer,  in  the  south,  a  vigorous  growth 
and  moderate  crop  is  obtained  by  dressing  with  superphosphate 
alone.  Excepting  on  land  more  than  ordinarily  rich,  Swedes  are 
as  rarely  attempted  to  be  raised  with  non-nitrogenous  manures 
in  the  north  as  mangold  in  the  south.  It  is  only  the  late  varieties 
of  turnips  which  are  much  benefited  by  such  applications ;  these, 
being  shortlived,  comparatively  speaking,  and  the  produce  greatly 
smaller,  do  not  require  much  nitrogenous  manure. 

When  Swedes,  or  other  turnips,  are  sown  about  Midsummer, 
the  early  stages  of  growth  take  place  when  the  soil  and  atmos- 
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phore  have  attained  their  greatest  heat.  All  plants  then  have 
prenter  jxywers  of  assimilating  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  directly 
from  tlie  atmosphere.  As  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  are  chemicallj 
associated  in  the  vegetable  structure,  the*  abundant  supply  of 
tlie  former  seisms  to  form  the  attraction  for  the  latter,  it  ii 
apparently  for  this  reason  that  all  annuals  are  benefited  bj  i 
supply  of  phosphates  when  sown  late  in  summer.  The  rapidly 
growing  amditions  that  exist  are  greatly  assisted  by  the  presence 
of  a  fn^h  supply  of  these  substances  in  the  surface  soiL  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  those  plants  which  have  the  smallest  seeds,  and 
at  the  same  time  ultimately  grow  to  the  largest  size  individually, 
must  be  most  benotited  by  phosphates.  The  small  seed  of  the 
tanup«  for  example,  does  not  contain  as  much  phosphoric  add 
as  will  afford  a  supply  for  the  formation  of  the  rootlets  which 
may  run  thnnigh  the  soil  in  search  of  other  food,  and,  conse- 
4|uently,  the  gntwth  oX  this  plant  is  greatly  assisteil  by  dressings 
i»f  phiosphates.  The  beneficial  eflFects.  however,  il  ought  to  be 
lH>rne  in  mind,  arc  anifincil  to  the  warm  season.  But  even  cereals 
w  hich  h:ive  ivmpanitivcly  large  seeds  are  also  benefited  by  the 
s.imo  applications  when  sown  under  similar  atmospheric  coo- 
ditions.  As  misrl.t  naturally  be  expected  the  sorghum  or  Chinese 
sug;\r-i'ane,  whose  sixxls  are  small  and  sown  during  the  wann 
season,  h.is  i:s  groM  :h  amazingly  increaseii  by  superphosphate  of 
lime 
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four-course  sbift,  in  which  the  turnip  follows  the  wheat,  is  almost 
invariably  adopted.  The  clover-stubbles  are  dressed  with  farm- 
yard manure.  A  considerable  amount  of  slowly  decomposing 
vegetable  matter  yields  up  a  considerable  amount  of  nitrogen 
to  the  turnip.  On  the  weaker  soils  this  is,  perhaps,  as  much  as 
their  deficient  physical  properties  will  enable  the  plants  to  work 
up  or  assimilate.  The  Swede,  on  the  chalky  and  gravelly 
soils  of  England,  is  restricted  in  its  growth  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  parsnip  at  Teltow.  No  amount  of  any  kind  of 
manures  enables  the  soil  to  produce  maximum  crops  when  such 
radical  defects  exist.  Ammoniacal  manures  are  not  attended 
with  the  same  results  as  when  the  plants  can  attain  to  their  full 
growth. 

Over  the  wolds  and  downs  of  the  south  of  England,  where  the 
physical  properties  of  the  soil  are  so  deficient,  phosphate  of  lime 
is  in  many  instances  sufficient,  or  nearly  so,  to  raise  such  maxi- 
mum crops  of  Swedes  as  these  thin  and  hungry  soils  are  capable 
of  growing.  The  addition  of  large  quantities  of  nitrogenous 
manures  is  attended  with  the  same  waste  as  in  giving  an  animal 
larger  quantities  of  rich  food  than  it  can  digest.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  in  the  south,  where  the  soil  is  of  deeper  staple  and 
more  retentive  in  its  character,  it  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
grateful  for  nitrogenous  manures  when  applied  to  the  turnip  crop. 
The  economical  application  of  these  substances  is  dependent 
upon  the  plants  having  those  conditions  of  soil  which  maintain 
them  in  health,  so  that  they  can  assimilate,  like  the  mangold,  an 
abundant  supply  when  placed  within  their  reach. 

As  is  well  known,  thin  and  weak  soils  are  better  fitted  for 
maintaining  the  growth  of  the  Swede  in  the  moist  climate  on  the 
west  coast  than  in  the  drier  climate  of  the  east.  There  the 
lower  temperature  and  Icss-cxhausting  character  of  the  droughts 
maintain  the  plant  in  vigorous  growth  through  the  summer 
months.  These  conditions  admit  of  large  crops  being  obtained, 
but  only  by  the  liberal  application  of  manures  having  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  nitrogen  in  their  composition. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  with  turnips,  as  with 
cereals,  the  advantage  of  having  the  nitrogenous  element  com- 
bined in  the  vegetable  form  is  all  the  more  essential  as  the 
climate  becomes  drier.  As  formerly  observed,  this  form  of 
manure  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  acting  as  a  diluent  of  nitrogen, 
probably  by  its  hygroscopic  properties  in  attracting  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere.  On  weak  soils,  therefore,  physical  deficiencies  are 
so  far  compensated  by  vegetable  manuring.  A  large  amount  of 
soluble  food  in  a  soil  can  only  be  economically  taken  up  and 
turned  into  vegetable  structure  when  the  plants  have  a  full 
supply   of    moisture.      Irrigation    allows  Italian    rye-grass    to 
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expand  and  flourish  in  weak  soils  and  assimilate  prodigious 
quantities  of  nitrogen,  which  would  otherwise  be  all  but  lost 
Irrigation  might  no  doubt  cause  nitrogenous  manures  to  be 
held  in  greater  repute  in  the  sandy  turnip-soils  of  the  south ; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  such  appliances,  vegetable  manuring 
is  found  to  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  when  phosphoric 
and  ammoniacal  manures  have  ceased  in  a  great  measure  to 
add  materially  to  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

Accordingly,  phosphoric  manures  are  most  advantageously 
applied  to  late  sown  crops  of  turnips,  whose  period  of  growth  is 
comparatively  short.  Those  varieties,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  sown  earlier,  or  where  the  soil  or  climate  tends  to  promote 
their  extended  healthy  growth,  admit  of  larger  quantities  of 
nitrogenous  manures  being  applied.  It  is  often  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  late-sown  turnips  be  dressed  with  guano  or 
superphosphate  of  lime.  By  the  aid  of  a  ready  supply  of  phos- 
phates, they  find  as  much  ammonia  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere 
as  they  can  assimilate,  and  consequently  none  need  be  added* 
Where  the  climate  and  state  of  the  soil  admit  of  early  sow- 
ing, nitrogenous  manures  are  indispensably  necessary  to  pro- 
duce full  crops.  Large  quantities  of  Peruvian  guano  are 
applied  to  Swedes  with  the  best  results  on  the  deep  and  rich 
loams  of  the  Lothians.  Early  sowing  counteracts  any  ten- 
dency which  the  plants  may  have  to  produce  an  undue  amount 
of  leaf.  On  the  other  hand,  on  light  soils,  where  the  five- 
course  rotation  is  followed,  in  which  the  land  lies  two  years 
in  pasture,  phosphoric  manures  are  relatively  more  valuable; 
the  later  varieties  of  turnips  are  generally  sown,  and  the  physical 
properties  of  the  soil  do  not  admit  of  the  largest  crops  being 
grown.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  found  that  superphosphate 
is  as  valuable  a  fertiliser  as  the  best  guano :  this  only  holds, 
however,  on  dry  soils.  On  the  other  hand,  guano  produces 
larger  crops  on  undrained  land  or  on  the  more  retentive  class  of 
soils.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  soil  possesses  superior  mecha- 
nical properties,  which  alone  can  permit  the  plant  to  arrive  at 
the  full  development  of  its  capacities  of  growth. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip-crop,  in  climates  and  soils  of 
different  natures,  the  same  principles  may  be  otherwise  illustrated 
*^here  the  soil  and  climate  are  only  suited  to  grow  small-sized 
^oots,  the  crops  are  sown  on  the  flat  and  drilled  at  narrow  intervals, 
^^or  the  same  reason,  the  sowing  of  turnips  broadcast  is  still  fol« 
owed  in  some  instances,  on  inferior  descriptions  of  soil,  in 
^ne  eastern  counties.  As  the  soil  and  climate  become  morr 
suited  to  grow  larger  roots  and  larger  crops  the  spaces  assigned 
G  le  individual  plants  become  greater.  In  the  light  soili 
»•     h«»   »o«fV     T-^ovo  r»hriqp>ir»rT  -  ^anur^^Q  "^I'^uc  are  almost  suf 
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Kcient  to  raise  as  full  crops  as  the  land  will  grow,  a  comparatively 
moderate  space  is  allotted  to  each  plant.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  north  and  west,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  so  favourable 
as  to  enable  the  plants  to  work  up  a  large  amount  of  nitrc^enous 
manures  and  to  produce  crops  of  40  tons  to  the  acre,  almost 
as  large  a  space  is  assigned  to  the  plants  of  the  Swede  as  to 
mangold-wurzel  in  the  south. 

The  Swede  turnip  seems  to  possess  greater  powers  of  resist- 
ii^  the  droughts  of  summer  than  the  other  varieties.  As  sug* 
gested  in  the  case  of  mangold-wurzel,  its  more  glossy  and  waxy 
leaves  may  prevent  or  moderate  evaporation  to  some  extent.  The 
little  repute  in  which  the  common  yellows  are  held  in  the  south  is 
perhaps  a  good  deal  owing  to  their  perspiring  more  moisture 
through  their  leaves.  The  purple-top  yellow  seems  to  exceed 
all  the  others  in  this  respect,  £f  we  are  to  ascribe  its  extreme 
susceptibility  to  drought  and  heat  to  this  causa  On  the  other 
hand,  in  moist  seasons  it  yields  an  abundant  produce  and  bears 
copious  manurings  of  nitrogenous  substances.  The  white  globe 
variety  of  turnips  seems  to  resist  drought  more  effectually  than 
any  of  the  common  yellow  varieties.  But  Swedes  thrive  well 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  in  which  the  quantity  of  water  trans- 
pired through  the  leaves  must  be  small  in  comparison  to  that 
which  takes  place  where  the  climate  is  dry. 

Potato. — This  plant  illustrates  in  a  very  striking  manner  the 
influence  of  climate  and  cultivation  on  its  produce.  Brought 
from  the  cooler  climates  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Andes,  it 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  temperate  latitudes.  Its  leaves, 
however,  seem  as  easily  injured  by  frosts  as  when  it  was  first 
introduced  into  Europe — ^a  fact  which  betrays  its  tropical  origin. 
In  hot  countries,  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  plant  seem 
chiefly  directed  towards  the  formation  of  stems,  leaves,  and 
seeds.  In  higher  latitudes,  on  the  contrary,  a  larger  portion  of 
its  juices  are  directed  to  the  formation  of  starchy  roots.  Even  in 
the  northern  states  of  America  the  plant  has  a  great  tendency  to 
throw  out  a  profusion  of  stems,  at  the  expense  of  a  diminished 
crop  of  tubers,  in  which  the  proportion  of  starch  is  somewhat 
scanty.  In  the  British  Islands  the  plant  seems  to  reach  its  acme 
in  yielding  food  for  man.  Here,  and  probably  more  in  the 
north  than  the  south,  the  climate  seems  most  happily  constituted 
for  its  growth. 

The  moist  and  warm  parts  of  the  island  have  suffered  most 
from  the  mysterious  disease  which  has  preyed  upon  the  crop  more 
or  less  since  1845.  Heat  and  moisture,  though  not  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  evidently  lend  increased  virulence  to  its  attacks.  The 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  produce  in  the  British  Islands  is, 
however,  more  regulated  by  the  character  and  nature  of  the  soil 
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than  the  climate.  The  feeding  quality  of  turnips  and  grasses  is 
greatly  regulated  by  the  inherent  chemical  nature  of  the  soil, 
which  apparently  cannot  be  imitated  artificially.  Turnips, 
grasses,  potatoes,  grown  on  the  black  sands  of  Norfolk  are 
all  alike  of  poor  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  red  loams 
of  Dunbar,  in  East  Lothian,  produce  the  finest  potatoes  that 
reach  the  London  market :  this  is  not  owing  to  climate.  It  is 
the  chemical  qualities  of  these  soils  that  impart  a  high  feeding 
value  to  all  kinds  of  roots  and  grasses  that  grow  upon  them.  There 
are  no  marked  differences  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  or  manuring 
this  crop  in  the  British  Islands,  if  we  except  the  garden-like 
culture  which  is  expended  upon  it  in  the  south  and  western 
parts  of  England  where  early  spring  crops  are  raised. 

Legumincms  Crops, — The  increasing  relative  value  of  turnips 
and  potatoes,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  well  adapted  for  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  cereals,  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
extent  of  land  under  beans  or  peas.  In  Scotland,  before  the 
introduction  of  turnips,  the  pea  was  largely  sown  on  the  lighter 
descriptions  of  soil  and  the  bean  on  the  richest  lands.  The 
latter  requires  a  soil  possessing  retentive  qualities  for  manure 
and  moisture:  it  is  injured  by  droughts  of  long  continuance, 
and  then  becomes  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  For  this 
reason  it  is  a  somewhat  precarious  crop  in  the  south  of  England. 
Winter  beans  are  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  drought,  and  grow 
more  healthily.  On  the  rich  level  plains  of  the  Lothians  the 
bean  grows  in  gpreat  perfection.  Its  culture  is  usually  much  the 
same  as  that  for  potatoes  or  turnips  :  the  ridges  or  drills  are 
27  inches  apart,  which  admit  of  the  crop  being  horse-hoed  and 
otherwise  thoroughly  cultivated  during  its  early  growth.  The 
English  system  of  sowing  in  narrow  drills  of  18  inches  has  been 
recently  tried  in  the  Lothians  and  other  parts  with  satisfactory 
results.  Whether  the  advantages  will  hold  in  moist  seasons, 
experiments  still  have  to  decide.  The  pea,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  thrive  in  comparatively  light  soils,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  evaporates  less  water  than  the  bean,  for  it  thrives  in 
drier  climates.  The  bean  is  no  doubt  susceptible  of  moisture 
during  the  blooming  season,  and  then  the  flowers  do  not  set  well ; 
but  the  pea  is  still  more  so,  and  in  such  circumstances  the 
perennial  qualities  are  so  much  excited  that  it  puts  forth  leaves 
until  the  frosts  of  winter  check  its  growth.  In  moderately  dry 
climates,  where  the  summer  heats  are  not  too  great,  some  varieties 
of  peas  throw  out  fresh  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit,  for  ar 
extended  period.  These  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  pritt 
ciple  that  the  latest  varieties  are  the  most  productive.  When  thf 
soil  has  been  somewhat  reduced  in  fertility,  the  early  varieties  of 
peas  do  not  bear  well ;  but  under  the  same  circumstances  the  latr 
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varieties  yield  more  abundantly,  from  the  fact  of  the  succession 
of  fresh  and  vital  leaves  continuing  to  absorb  food  from  the  atmos- 
phere. Early  varieties  of  peas  must  be  more  liberally  manured, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  shorter  period  of  their  growth. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  rough  outline  of  the 
general  influence  of  climate  on  the  most  important  of  our  agri- 
cultural crops,  as  well  as  of  the  different  practices  to  which  they 
lead.  The  subject  has  been,  as  far  as  possible,  divested  of  its 
strictly  technical  or  scientific  treatment.  Many  interesting  pro- 
blems are  yet  to  be  solved  in  this  branch  of  agricultural  science. 
We  shall  conclude  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  climatic  influences, 
which,  in  different  degrees  of  intensity,  seem  to  be  common  to  all 
plants. 

1.  The  leaves  of  plants  seem  to  have  greater  powers  of  ab- 
sorbing carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  during 
the  warmest  season. 

2.  Plants  absorbing  more  atmospheric  food  during  the  warm 
season  require,  therefore,  less  manure  in  the  soil  to  assimilate 
a  given  amount  of  produce. 

3.  Heat  and  moisture  thus  become  so  far  a  compensation  for 
manures  yielding  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 

4.  But,  as  heat  imparts  greater  vitality  to  plants,  it  enables 
them  not  only  to  take  more  of  food  from  the  atmosphere,  but  to 
work  up  a  larger  quantity  applied  to  their  roots. 

5.  A  high  temperature,  accompanied  by  a  moist  atmosphere 
and  an  abundance  of  manure  yielding  ammonia,  retard  the 
flowering  of  most  cultivated  plants. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dry  atmosphere  and  soil,  a  low  tem- 
perature, and  a  deficient  supply  of  food  within  the  soil,  all  tend 
to  hasten  the  flowering  and  seeding  of  plants. 

In  dry  soils  and  climates  manures  containing  nitrogen  are  ren- 
dered more  potent  in  their  effects  when  applied  in  the  form  of 
vegetable  matter.  Like  a  moist  atmosphere,  the  vegetable  matrix, 
to  a  certain  extent,  compensates  for  physical  deficiencies  of  soil. 


XXVIII.— O^  the  KohURabi,     By  Peter  L\wson  and  Son, 

Edinburgh. 
Dear  -Sik,  Etlinburgb,  14th  Jan.,  1860. 

In  sending  you  the  following  paper  on  the  Kohl-Babi,  we  think 
it  right  to  state,  that  our  o\mi  experience  of  it  is  confined  to  the  culti- 
vation of  tlic  dilFerent  varieties,  and  to  the  growth  and  management  of 
the  crop  on  the  gi'oimd.  As  you  expressed  a  desire,  however,  for  in- 
formation on  other  points,  we  have  taken  some  pains  to  procure  it 
from  trust \v(»rthy  sources,  all  of  which  arc  specially  indicated  when 
they  have  been  made  use  of. 

VOL.  XX.  2   K 
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As  the  plant  is  cnltivated  to  a  mnch  greater  extent  in  Ireland  than 
in  either  England  or  Scotland,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results,  we 
deemed  it  advisable  to  i^urstie  our  inquiries  there  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  In  Mr.  Corrigan,  the  Curator  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society's 
Agricultural  Museum,  we  found  a  Avilling  coadjutor.  Through  him  we 
addressed  a  series  of  queries  to  the  principal  growers  in  that  country, 
with  a  view  to  elicit  information  more  especially  on  those  points  where 
we  had  no  experience  to  guide  us ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  record  the 
readiness  with  which  it  was  given. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  culture  of  the  Kohl-Rabi  is  greatly  ex- 
tending, judging  from  the  increased  amount  of  seed  imported  and  sold 
in  this  country  in  the  last  as  compared  with  former  years.  Dating 
from  1856,  the  consumption  has  increased  fourfold ;  and  for  the  present 
season  will  no  doubt  be  large,  OAving  to  the  great  deficiency  of  the 
turnip  crop  last  year,  and  the  disposition  to  serious  diseases  which 
it  continues  to  show. 

Kohl-Eabi  has  been  pronoimccd  "  the  bulb  of  dry  summers,"  beat 
and  drought  not  being  inimical  to  its  growth,  and  yielding  an  excellent 
crop  where  white  turnips  and  swedes  could  barely  exist.  The  great 
mass  of  evidence  in  its  favour  brought  forward  in  the  following  paper 
is  crowned  by  the  rej)ort  of  Dr.  Anderson,  whose  analysis  of  its  feeding 
properties  proves  it  to  be  ahoul  twice  aa  valuahle  as  ordinary  turnips^ 
and  naturally  to  surpass  the  best  sicedes. 

Careful  comparative  experiments,  on  the  large  scale,  are  still  want- 
ing ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  such  experiments  being  instituted 
by  some  of  the  leading  agriculturists  connected  with  the  Society,  and 
the  results  published  in  die  Journal  for  the  guidance  of  the  members. 

We  are,  dear  Sir, 

very  faithfully  yours, 

Petek  Lawson  and  Sok. 

To  IT,  S.  Thompso.i,  Esq,,  3fJ\,  Kirhj  Hall,  York, 


In    1836,  we  published   a    description    of   the    Kohl-Rabi    in 
our  *  Agriculturist's  Manual,'*  since  which  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  notice  by  Mr.  Towers,  in  the  11th  vol.  of  this 
Journaly  and  the  Art  "  Kohl-Rabi "  in  Morton's  '  Cyclopaedia  of 
Agriculture,'  by  the  same  writer,  nothing  has  appeared — beyond 
occasional  paragraphs  in  the  agricultural  papers — tending  toajBTord 
additional  information  on  the  history,  uses,  and  cultivation  of  this 
valuable  plant.     The  Kohl-Rabi  is  the  only  crop  of  importance 
''hich  lacks  a  place  in  our  agricultural  literature.     No  systematic 
ccount  of  it  has  ever  been  printed.     It  is  not  matter  of  surprise 
hcrefore  to  find  that  few  farmers  are  acquainted  even  with  its 
•Ame,  fewer  still  with  its  habit  and  appearance,  whilst  very  few 
ndeed  know  anything  of  its  properties  and  value  as  a  feeding 
.,ant.     In  the  following  paper,  therefore,  we  purpose  giving  a 

♦  F'^'ubnrpli     v,  P'a''^«oo'l  and  ^ons. 
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history  of  the  plant ;  a  description  of  the  different  varieties  ;  the 
best  known  method  of  cultivation  and  management ;  its  average 
produce  ;  the  most  profitable  mode  of  consuming  it ;  the  insects 
and  diseases  which  attack  it ;  concluding  with  an  epitome  of  the 
existing  evidence  as  to  its  properties  and  value  as  a  feeding 
plant,  and  as  a  substitute  for  swedes  and  common  turnips. 

History. 

Some  confusion  seems  to  have  existed  among  the  older  writers 
as  to  this  plant,  it  being  not  very  clear  whether,  in  speaking  of 
the  Rapo-caulis  and  Caulo-rapum,  the  Kohl-Rabi  or  the  Swedish 
turnip  is  meant.  Parkinson,  in  his  '  Paradisus '  (1629),  men- 
tions the  Rapo'caulis  ;  but  old  Gerarde,  in  1597,  describing  the 
various  species  of  cabbage,  clearly  indicates  tlie  Kohl-Rabi. 
He  says : — 

"  Of  Rape-Cole  the  first  kinde  hath  one  single  long  root,  garnished  with 
many  threddy  strings,  from  which  riseth  up  a  great  thicke  stalke,  bigger  than 
a  great  cucumber  or  great  tumep :  at  the  top  whereof  shooteth  forth  great 
broad  leaves,  like  unto  those  of  cabbage-cole.  The  floures  grow  at  the  top  on 
slender  stalkes,   compact  of  foure  small  yellow  floures  ;  which  being  past, 

the  seed  followeth  inclosed  in  little  long  cods,  like  the  seed  of  mustard 

They  grow  in  Italy,  Spaine,  and  some  places  of  Germanic,  from  whence  I 
have  received  settles  for  my  garden,  as  also  from  an  honest  and  curious  friend 

of  mine,  called  master  Goodman,  at  the  Minories,  neere  London They 

floure  and  flourish  wlien  the  other  coleworts  doe,  whereof  no  doubt  they  are 
kinds,  and  must  be  carefully  set  and  so^vne,  as  musk  melons  and  cucumbers 
are.  .  .  .  They  are  called  in  Latine  Catdo-rapum  and  liapo-cavlis,  bearing  for 
their  stalkes,  as  it  were,  ra^xjs  and  tumeps,  participating  of  two  plants,  the 

coleworte  and  the  turnep,  from  whereof  they  took  their  names There 

is  nothing  set  downe  of  the  faculties  of  these  plants,  but  are  accounted  for 
daintie  meate,  contending  with  the  cabbage-cole  in  goodnesse  and  pleasant 
taste." 

In  the  *  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in  the  Physic  Garden  at 
Edinburgh,'*  published  in  1683,  we  find  the  following  entry  : — 
"  Brassica  gongylodes,  B,  P,  Hist.  Oxoft, ;  B.  caulo-rapa,  /.  B,  ; 
Caulo-rapum  rotundum,  Ger.;  Rapo-caulis,  Park,  Parad,;  Cole- 
rape,  Ann,^^  From  this  we  learn  that  the  Kohl-Rabi  was  an 
inmate  of  the  Edinburgh  old  Physic  Garden  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago.  In  1734,  or  just  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
since,  the  Kohl-Rabi  was  first  brought  into  notice  in  field  culture 
by  Mr.  Wynne  Baker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Dublin  Agricultural 
Society ;  and,  as  will  by  and  by  be  noticed,  our  Irish  friends 
seem  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  it,  and  are  at  the  present  day 
offering  premiums  for  its  cultivation.  In  1774,  the  seed  of  the 
purple  "  Kohl-Rabi,  or  Red  Turnip  Cabbage,''  was  advertised  for 


*  "  By  Mr.  James  Sutherland,  Intendant  of  the  said  Garden ;  and  sold  by  Mr. 
Henry  Ferguson,  seed-merchant,  at  the  head  of  Blackfriars  Wyude." 
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sale  in  the  '  Morning  Chronicle '  newspaper,  and  "  to  be  had  at 
Grigg's  Coffee  House,  in  Covent  Ciarden."  Thirty  years  later  (in 
1805),  we  find  Mr.  Tliomas  Gibbs,  seedsman,  in  London,  offering 
for  sale  "  twenty-five  cwt.  of  the  seed  of  the  Kohl-RabL" 
From  this  circumstance  we  infer,  that  the  plant  at  that  time 
must  have  been  cultivated  to  some  extent :  if  not,  it  is  probable 
— although  we  merely  hazard  the  conjecture — that  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  may  have  offered  a  premium  for  the  growth  of  the 
seed,  or  of  the  root  itself.  From  the  date  of  this  advertisement  to 
the  publication  of  our  'Agriculturist's  Manual,'  in  1836,  very 
little  attention  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Kohl-Rabi,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  we  find  no  mention  of 
it  in  the  catalogues  of  seedsmen. 

In  1837,  according  to  Mr.  Towers,  the  attention  of  the  English 
farmer  was  first  systematically  directed  to  its  culture  as  a  field 
crop.  In  that  year  the  turnip  crop  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
ravages  of  the  caterpillar  (the  larva  of  the  moth  jTlgrostis  ?),  that 
a  substitute  for  it  was  eagerly  looked  for.  Mr.  Towers  describes 
the  plants  of  Kohl-Rabi,  then  raised  from  German  seed,  as  hav- 
ing the  so-called  bulbs  supported  "  by  a  six-inch  pedestal  stem, 
which  was  so  stout  and  fibrous  as  to  defy  the  grub."  A  couple 
of  years  appears  to  liave  been  sufficient  to  allay  the  panic  caused 
by  the  caterpillars ;  for,  in  1839,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
the  culture  of  turnips  was  resumed  and  carried  on  more  exten- 
sively than  ever,  and  Kohl-Rabi  as  a  field  crop  seems,  for  the 
time,  to  have  been  abandcmed.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Towers'  experience  is  confined  to  within  the  range 
of  Croydon,  where  his  farm  was  situated. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  drew  attenticm  to  the  importance 
of  the  plant  as  a  substitute  for  the  turnip,*  stating  that  he  had 
been  very  successful  for  some  years  in  raising  heavy  crops  upon 
poor  soils ;  contrasting,  at  the  same  time,  its  great  value  in  com- 
parison with  Swedes  and  common  turnips,  "  which  had  failed 
greatly  that  year  in  the  south  of  England,  from  long-continued 
drought.'' 

The  culture  of  Kohl-Rabi  has  since  been  rapidly  extending, 
both  in  Enghind  and  Ireland,  especially  in  the  latter  country :  its 
^rowtli  having  been  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  premiums 
■ffered  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  In  Scotland  its  culture  is 
it  present  very  limited,  from  a  belief  that  the  climate  is  too 
-./ere.  This  prejudice  it  is  difficult  to  overcome;  but  our  ex- 
jerience  enables  us  to  state,  that  the  Kolil-Rabi  is  hardier  than 
he  Swede,  and  that,  even  with  the  thermometer  10°  below  the 
'"'^oring  point,  it  is  quite  unaffected  by  frost. 
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Botanical  Description. 

The  Kohl-Rabi  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Crucifera;  of 
Jussieu  ;  class  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa  of  Linnaeus ;  Cistal 
Alliance,  order  Brassicaceac,  of  Lindley.  Petals  four,  and  placed 
opposite  each  other  at  right  angles  or  cruciate  (as  in  all  the 
genera  belonging  to  this  tribe) ;  cotyledons  two,  folded  together, 
enwrapping  the  radicula  or  embryo  roots  ;  siliqua  or  pod  nearly 
cylindrical,  with  valves  opening  lengthwise,  and  having  a  linear 
dissepiment  or  internal  partition ;  seeds  globular ;  style  small, 
short,  and  blunt ;  calyx  closed  or  pressing  upon  the  base  of  the 
petals  ;  root  hardish  and  very  slightly  tapering  ;  stem,  towards 
its  upper  extremity,  swollen  out  into  a  large  globular,  pulpy 
mass,*  in  consistence  and  texture  somewhat  resembling  a  Swedish 
turnip,  from  and  near  the  summit  of  which  the  leaves — which  are 
smooth,  of  various  shapes  and  shades  of  colour — proceed  ;  flowers 
in  May  and  June  ;  biennial.     Native  of  Germany  (?) 

Synonyms. 
Kohl-Rabi :  the  Brassica  oleracea  gongylodes  of  Linnaeus  ;  the 
B.  caulo  Rapa  of  Caspar  Bauhin,  the  latter  name  being  adopted 
by  De  Candolle,  and  now  generally  used  ;  the  Chou  rave  of  the 
French  ;  the  Cavolo  rapa  of  the  Italians ;  and  the  Kohl-Rahi 
iiber  der  Erde  of  the  Germans.  Introduced  into  England  by 
Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  under  the  latter  designation,  it  has  retained 
it  in  spite  of  the  numerous  attempts  to  substitute  other  names, — 
such  as  turnip-stemmed  cabbage,  cape  cabbage,  knol-kohl,  bulb- 
stalked  cabbage,  red  turnip-cabbage ;  and  even  so  late  as  1851, 
we  find  it  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs 
and  Co.,  as  the  "  Hungarian  turnip."  It  is  also  very  often  con- 
founded with  the  Turnip-Rooted  Cabbage, t  a  name  properly  be- 
longing to  a  plant  of  quite  a  distinct  species,  viz.,  the  Brassica 
Napo  Brassica^  in  whicli  class  are  comprised  all  the  Swedish 
turnips. 

Varieties. 

Old  Gerarde  gives  a  drawing  of  the  variety  described  by  him, 
and   we   cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  transferring  it  to  the 

*  This,  however,  is  challenged  by  some  botanists,  who  consider  that  the  bulb  is 
formed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves.  A  vertical  section  of 
the  bulb  will  show  that  it  is  the  stem  which  is  enlarged  and  swollen ;  the  foot- 
stalks of  the  leaves  being  attached  in  the  ordinary  way  to  the  epidermis,  and 
having  their  origin  in  the  vascular  tissue  of  the  bulb. 

t  The  Turnip-rooted  Cabbage  is  grown  to  some  extent  on  the  Continent;  but 
is  being  gradually  superseded  by  the  Swedish  turnip.  Its  properties  are  its 
hardiness;  the  roots  growing  under,  or  almost  under,  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  enables  it  to  resist  the  severest  winters.  Several  varieties  have  been  grown 
by  us,  but  they  differ  little  from  the  white,  or,  as  it  is  emphatically  termed,  the 
Very  Bad  Swedish  Turnip. 
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])ages  of  this  Journal,  It  approaches,  in  so  far  as  the  "  six-inch 
pedestal  stem  "  is  concerned,  the  plants  grown  by  Mr.  Towers  in 
1837.     Our   cut   (see   fig.   1)    is    copied   from    the   edition  of 


Fig.  1. 

*  Gerarde's  Herbal,'  published  in  1C33.  The  accuracy  of  the 
drawings  in  this  work  being  unquestioned,  a  comparison  of  the 
plant  figured  therein  with  those  in  the  pages  following,  will  show 
what  cultivation  has  done  in  developing  the  valuable  portions  of 
the  Kohl-Rabi.     The   bulbs   figured   by  us  are  from  specimens 
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grown  in  our  Experimental  Grounds  near  Edinburgh.  They  are 
all  what  may  be  called  "  well-grown "  plants,  having  little 
tendency  to  grow  a  woody  pedestal  stem,  the  bulb  commencing 
generally  about  two  inches  or  less  above  the  ground. 
I  i|We  have  eleven  varieties  in  our  experimental  grounds,  nine  of 
which  are  adapted  for  field  crops. 

1.  Early  Green  or  White  Kolil-Rabi  (see  fig.  2).     {Syn.y  Chou 


Fig.  2.— Early  green  Kohl-Rabi. 

rave  blanc  hatif,  Fr,;  Khol-Rabi  mittelfriiher  grosser  feiner  weisser 
glass,  Ger.;  Cavolo  rapa  bianco,  ItaL). — This  variety  is  best 
adapted  for  the  earliest  sowings,  when  it  is  desired  to  have  two 
successive  crops.  It  does  not  grow  to  so  large  a  size  as  No.  3, 
but  sets  earlier   even  when  sown  at  the  same  time.     The  bulb  * 

♦  The  word  hnlb  is  used  throughout  this  paper  (although  erroneously  in  a 
botanical  sense)  as  the  most  concise  and  expressive  mode  of  distinguishing  the 
abnormal  fleshy  development  of  the  root-stem.  A  better  word  would  be  6a// ;  but 
as  the  former  is  generally  used  and  understood,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  it 
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tapers  towards  the  root,  and  weighs  on  an  average  from  4  to  6  lbs. 
The  leaves  are  usually  more  abundant  than  in  the  other  varieties ; 
although  this  is  not  a  permanent  characteristic,  but  depends,  in 
some  degree,  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  manure. 

2.  Earlij  Purple  Kohl-RahL — This  differs  from  No.  1  only  in 
the  dark-red  or  purple  colour  of  the  bulb,  the  foot-stalks  and 
nerves  of  the  leaves  being  tinged  with  the  same  colour. 

3.  Late  Green  or  WIdte  Kohl-Rahi  (fig.  3).     (Syn.,  Kohl-Rabi 


'^14' 


y\g.  3. — Late  green  Kohl-Iuibi. 

grosser  weisscr  spatcr  zarter,  Cr^r.)— This  variety  is  of  a  palei 
^reen  than  No.  1  ;  while  the  leaves  are  larger,  but  not  so  nu- 
nerous.  The  bulb,  which  is  nearly  globular,  attains  a  large 
=ize,  specimens  having  been  exhibited  by  us  at  the  last[Smith- 
ield  Club  Show,  weighing  17J  lbs. 

4.  Late   Purple   Kohl-Rabi,     {Si/n.   Chou  rave   violet,    Fr. ; 
^'*hl-Habi*    s'-^'ter   g:ro.«ser    'einp'-    blauer,   Ger,) — This    variety 
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differs  from  No.  3  merely  in  the  colour  of  the  bulbs,  foot-stalks 
and  veins  of  the  leaves,  as  in  No.  2. 

5.    Oblong  Green  Kohl-Rabi  (fig.  4). — Tliis  variety,  as  well  as 


Fig.  4  — Oblong  green  Kohl-Rabi. 

No.  6,  differs  from  Nos.  3  and  4  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  bulb, 
which  is  oblong.  The  leaves  in  both  this  and  the  following 
variety,  when  the  bulb  is  full  grown,  are  nearly  all  on  the  top  of 
the  bulb,  and  are  supported  by  very  slender  foot-stalks. 

G.    Oblong   Purple   Kohl- Rabi.— See   description    of  No.    J. 
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Differs  otherwise  merely  in  the  colour  of  the  bulb,  foot-stalks,  and 
veins  of  the  leaves. 

7.  Tlie  Giant  KohURahi, — Tliis  is  a  green  globular  variety 
lately  introduced  from  Germany.  Bulbs  have  been  raised 
weighing,  it  is  said,  from  20  to  25  lbs. ;  but,  having  had  no 
experience  of  its  growth,  we  cannot,  until  the  result  of  our  own 
experiments  are  known,  venture  to  say  anything  concerning  its 
characteristics.  If  all  that  is  said  of  its  productiveness  be  true, 
it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  variety. 

The  four  following  kinds  have  liitherto  been  confined  to  the 
garden.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  Nos.  8  and  9  are 
fitted  for  field  culture,  as  we  have  raised  bulbs,  weighing  from 
7  lbs.  to  9  lbs.,  of  both  varieties. 

8.  Artichohe-leaved  Kold-Rahi   (Fig.  5). — {Si/n,^    Cut-leaved 


laii---^..* 


o. — Artichoke-leaved  Kohl-Rabi, 


f'g'  ^. — -eaf  of  Artichoke-leaved 
Kohl-I{abi. 


^'ohl-llabi;    Ragged    Jack    Kohl-Rabi;    Chou    rave   a    feuille 
Avf'iolijj.u    /?>.-•   ArtischoTcpn  blp*triger,  Ger.) — ^This  is   a  verj 
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distinct  variety.  The  bulb  is  a  pale  green,  irregularly  shaped, 
inclining  more  to  the  oblong  than  the  rounds  and  the  skin  is 
coarser  than  in  any  other  kind.  The  leaves  (fig.  6)  bear  a  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  artichoke  :  hence  its  name.  The 
foliage  is  highly  ornamental  when  growing,  but  the  variety  has 
no  particular  quality  to  recommend  it,  in  preference  to  others,  for 
either  field  or  garden  culture.  It  is  supposed  to  be  specially 
adapted  for  poor  and  hungry  soils  ;  but  experiments  are  required 
to  confirm  this.  Tliis  variety,  in  external  form,  approaches 
nearest  to  that  figured  in  Gerarde's  *  Herbal '  (fig.  1). 

9.  Neapolitan  Curled-leaved  Kohl-RabL — ^This  is  also  a  very 
distinct  variety.     The  foliage  (fig.  7)  resembles  that  of  the  curled 


Fig.  7. — Leaf  of  Neapolitin  curled- 
leaved  Kohl-Kabi. 


Fig.  8. — Early  white  Vienna  Kohl-Rabi.* 


*  Fig.  8,  bv  a  mistake  of  the  engraver,  hxis  been  drawn,  as  compared  with  the 
others,  much  too  large.  Its  size,  in  relation  to  No.  3,  for  instance,  should  be  one- 
hidfless. 
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borecole,  or  German  greens.  The  bulb,  which  is  green,  is 
irregularly  shaped,  and  partakes  generally  of  the  characteristics 
of  No.  8.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  not  affected  by  the  most 
intense  frost. 

10.  Early  PVMte  KohURabi  of  Vienna  (Fig.  %),—{Syn.,  Chou 
rave  blanc  tres  hatif  de  Vienne,  Fi\ ;  Kohl-Rabi  ganz  friiher 
weisser  feiner  Wiener,  Ger.) — This  is  the  smallest  of  all  the 
varieties.  The  bulb  is  perfectly  globular,  and  of  a  delicate 
glaucous  green  ;  the  leaves  are  small,  and  nearly  all  at  the  top 
of  the  bulb ;  the  foot-stalks  being  very  slender,  and  spreading 
where  they  are  attached  to  the  bulb.  The  flesh  is  white,  very 
tender  and  succulent  They  should  be  used  for  the  table  before 
the  bulb  exceeds  3i  inches  in  diameter ;  for  when  suffered  to 
grow  larger  the  delicate  flavour  and  tenderness  of  the  flesh  is 
lost.     Tliis  variety  is  the  most  esteemed  for  culinary  purposes. 

11. — Early  Purple  Kohl-Rabi  of  Vienna, — (/S//w,,  Chou  rave 
violet  tres  hatif  de  Vienne,  Fr, ;  Kohl-Rabi  ganz  friiher  feiner 
blauer  Wiener,  Gei'.) — This  variety  differs  from  No.  10  merely 
in  the  colour  of  the  bulb,  foot-stalks,  and  veins  of  the  leaves. 
The  flavour  is  said  to  be  not  so  delicate,  but  we  have  found  no 
difference. 

In  regard  to  these  varieties,  Nos.  5  and  6  are  not  generally 
considered  distinct  from  Nos.  3  and  4,  the  difference  in  the  form 
of  the  bulb  not  being  permanent.  From  the  evidence  we  at 
present  possess,  we  must  look  upon  the  oblong  varieties  as 
sports  merely  of  the  round  ;  and  what  tends  to  confirm  this  is, 
that  seed  saved  from  both  these  so-called  varieties  produce, 
under  special  circumstances,  round  as  well  as  oblong  bulbs. 
What  are  the  exact  causes  which  influence  the  variation  in  the 
shape  of  the  bulbs  remain  for  vegetable  physiologists  to  deter- 
mine. The  purple  varieties  form  the  bulb  earlier  than  the 
green,  but  both  kinds  arrive  at  maturity  at  the  same  time. 
Generally  speaking,  the  globe  varieties  are  best  adapted  for 
early  crops,  and  the  oblong,  both  green  and  purple,  for  the  late 
or  principal  crops. 

The  leaves  of  the  green  and  purple  varieties  (figs.  9  and  10) 
differ  somewhat  in  form  and  habit  as  well  as  colour.  The 
purple  kind  (fig.  10)  has  a  more  upright  habit,  and  in  its  out- 
iJno  or^p -inches  the  halbert  shape. 

The  Soil  and  its  Preparation. 

_ilthuugh  the  Kohl-Rabi  may  be  raised  on  any  good  turnip  soil, 

liC    stronger    and   heavier    lands — even    those    approaching   the 

-condition  of  very   stiff  clays — are  found   most  suitable  for  itf 

r*-.v*h      Wh'*-'*  tu'-'^'ns  'vill  pot  thrive,  therefore,  the  Kohl-Rabi 
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Fig.  9. — Leaf  of  Common  green  varieties.  Fig.  10. — Leaf  of  purple  varieties. 

may  be  grown  to  the  greatest  advantage.     In  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  the  same  course  may  be  followed  as  for  the  turnip-crop. 

Manuring. 

Kohl-Rabi  requires  heavy  manuring  :  not  less  than  25  tons  of 
farmyard  manure,  with  6  cwt.  of  good  superphosphate,  and  2  cwt. 
of  common  salt,  shouhl  be  used.  Where,  however,  it  can  be 
obtained,  4  cwt.  of  Phospho-Peruvian  guano  may,  with  advantage, 
be  substituted  for  the  superphosphate,  as  it  contains,  in  addition 
to  a  large  amount  of  soluble  phosphates,  sufficient  ammonia  to 
give  the  plants  a  fair  start.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  this  guano 
thoroughly  with  an  equal  weight  of  sand  or  fine  ashes,  so  as  to 
insure  its  equal  distribution  in  the  soil.     "  When  guano  alone  is 
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employed  as  a  manure,  experiment  has  shown  that,  if  it  be  sown 
broadcast  over  drills  of  the  ordinary  depth,  and  these  split  in 
the  usual  way,  the  crop  maintains  a  steadier  and  more  prolonged 
growth,  and  produces  a  better  yield  than  when  the  drills  are  very 
shallow,  and  the  manure  near  the  surface.'*  * 

Sowing  and  Quantity  of  Seed. 

The  ordinary  system  of  drilling  has  never  been  followed  to 
any  extent  with  Kohl-Rabi.  The  comparatively  high  price  of 
the  seed  has,  we  suppose,  led  to  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
sowing  in  a  seed-bed  at  the  side  of  the  field,  and  afterwards 
transplanting  to  the  drills.  The  present  price  of  the  best  seed  j 
is  45.  6f/.  per  lb.  ;  and  if  drilling  be  adopted,  4  lbs.  of  seed  per 
acre  will  be  necessary,  which  will  cost  no  less  than  18*.  A 
turnip-seed  two-furrowed  drill,  drawn  by  one  horse,  will  get  over 
five  acres  a  day,  the  cost  of  which  may  be  set  down  at  55.,  or  1*. 
per  acre.  Sin^linij  the  plants  afterwards  will  cost  3*.  6rf.  per 
acre.  In  all  225.  6f/.  per  acre.  If  the  young  plants  are  raised  in 
a  seed-bed,  and  afterwards  transplanted,  the  cost  will  stand  thus : 
labour  in  preparing  the  bed,  I5. ;  8  ozs.  of  seed,  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  furnish  plants  for  one  acre,  25.  4(/.  Four  women 
will  easily  dibble  an  acre  of  plants  in  a  day,  and  their  wages, 
at  lOr/.  each,  will  amount  to  85.  4rf.,  making  tlie  total  cost  only 
65.  8^.  per  acre.  In  a  conversation  we  had  a  short  time  since 
with  Professor  Wilson,  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  he  states 
that,  notwithstanding  the  additional  cost,  his  practice  has  always 
been  to  sow  with  the  turnip-drill,  as  he  found  that  the  uncertainty 
of  procuring  labour,  added  to  the  inconvenience  of  transplanting 
from  a  seed-bed,  and  the  risk  of  the  operation  being  performed 
in  a  dry  season,  more  than  counterbalanced  the  additional  price 
of  the  seed. 

In  correspondence  with  several  growers  in  Ireland,  where  the 
breadtli  of  the  crop  is  greatly  extending,  we  find  that  tlie  prac- 
tice of  dibbling  the  seed,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  mangold- 
wurtzel,  is  gainino:  ground.  Mr.  James  Alexander,  steward  to 
the  Marquis  of  Kildan*,  who  has  grown  Kohl-Rabi  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  says  : — "  I  have  sown  Kohl-Rabi,  in  drills  at  once, 
ibout  tlie  beginning  of  May,  by  dibbling  in  the  seed  1  inch 
leep,  and  16  inches  apart,  and,  when  the  plants  were  strong 
^aough,  to  single  them  out  to  one  in  each  hole,  to  remain  for  the 
"rop.  Tliey  answer  very  well  to  be  sown  in  this  way,  and  are 
lot  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  turnip  fly,  as  I  have   had  them 


♦  Morton's  *  Cyclopaedia  of  Agricultuiv.'     Art.  "Turuip,"  vol.  ii.  p.  1025. 

t  Mr.  limes,  factor  to  Colonel  North,  found,  after  repeated  experiments,  that 

■ri  tw.^  Yc^^-R  old  prod"ced  mur^  larger  and  handsomer  bulbs  than  new  seed. 
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growing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  turnips  which  were 
cut  off  by  the  fly,  and  the  Kohl-Rabi  not  touched.'  The  opera- 
tion of  seed-dibbling  can  be  performed  by  hand  at  a  cost  of  \s.  Sd. 
per  acre — that  is,  two  women  at  10c?.  each.  A  horse  dibble  will 
sow  four  or  five  acres  per  day  ;  but  the  use  of  this  machine  will 
rather  enhance  the  cost  of  dibbling  by  from  6rf.  to  Is.  per  acre. 
Dibbling  will  require  about  2  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  Another 
grower  in  Ireland — Mr.  William  Boyle,  of  the  Model  Farm, 
Glasnevin,  near  Dublin — writes,  saying  that  he  sowed  the  seed 
of  Kohl-Rabi  for  three  years  in  the  same  manner  as  his  swedes, 
and  afterwards  thinned  them  out ;  but  enlarged  experience  led 
him  to  infer  that  a  better  plan  was  to  sow  the  seed  about  the  end 
of  March  in  a  good  seed-bed  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  trans- 
plant them  about  the  time  of  sowing  swedes.  Other  growers — 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Mr.  Innes, 
factor  for  Colonel  North,  Mr.  Towers,  and  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis — 
prefer  the  system  of  sowing  in  a  seed-bed  and  afterwards  trans- 
planting ;  and  this  mode,  therefore,  agreeing  as  it  does  with  our 
own  experience,  leads  us  to  recommend  it  for  general  practice, 
both  on  the  score  of  economy  and  the  greater  certainty  of 
securing  a  good  crop. 

The  following  shows  the   relative  cost  per  acre  of  the  three 
modes : — 

1.  In  a  Seed-bed  and  Traiisplanting. 

s,    d. 
Labour  in  preparing  the  seed-bed     . .      . .      10 

Seed 2     4 

1'ransplanting  to  the  drills        3    4 

6     8 

2.  Drilling  vdth  the  Machine, 

£    s.    d. 

Seed     ......      0  18     0 

Drilling  the  seed         0     10 

Singling       0     3     G 

£12    6 

3.  Dilhling  ly  Hand. 

s.    d.  ; 

Seed 9    0 

Labour         18 

Sincrlinf:'       ..      ..     ' 5    0 


15    8 


The  substitution  of  the  dibbling-machine  will,  as  previously 
stated,  eflfect  no  saving,  but,  if  anything,  enhance  the  cost  of  the 
operation. 
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Preparation  of  the  Seed-bed  and  Time  of  Sowma. 

From  what  we  have  stated  in  the  foregoing  section,  and  from 
the  prevailing  practice,  it  is  not  very  probable — at  all  events  so 
long  as  the  price  of  the  seed  is  high  and  the  cost  of  labour  com- 
paratively low — that  the  ordinary  cultivation  by  the  drill  will  be 
followed.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
seed-bed.  For  the  convenience  of  transplanting  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  seed-bed,  if  possible,  in  a  well-sheltered  spot  by  the 
side  of  the  field  where  the  crop  is  ultimately  to  be  grown.  A' 
bed  of  6  yards  square  is  necessary  to  furnish  sufficient  plants  for 
an  acre.  It  should  be  well  dug  and  manured  in  the  winter,  and 
finally  prepared  for  the  seed  by  the  first  week  of  March.  If  the 
weather  be  at  all  favourable,  the  seed  should  now  be  sown ;  bat 
under  no  circumstances  should  this  be  delayed  beyond  the  25th 
of  the  month  for  the  main  crop.  A  few  days  are,  however,  of  no' 
consequence,  compared  with  the  condition  of  the  soil — which 
should  be  in  very  fine  tiltli — and  the  weather  favourable.  If  no  rain. 
falls,  within  a  reasonable  period  after  the  seed  is  sown,  it  will 
be  very  desirable  to  water  the  l)eds  from  time  to  time  so  as  to 
insure  a  favourable  growth.  It  is  best  to  sow  in  drills,  about  a 
foot  apart,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  operation  of  the  hoe  to  keep  the 
bed  clean  and  free  of  weeds ;  for,  if  this  be  neglected,  strong 
and  healthy  plants  can  never  be  secured,  which  renders  weeding 
difficult  and  expensive.  Nor  should  the  slovenly  method  oif 
sowing  broadcast  he  followed ;  for  as  the  plants  are  not  re- 
moved to  the  drills  until  they  are  at  least  6  inches  high, 
they  may  be  choked  with  weeds  ere  they  attain  tliis  size,  if  not 
kept  clean.  By  the  first  week  of  May  tlie  plants  will,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  attained  to  a  height  of  from  6  to  8 
inches,  when  they  are  in  a  fit  state  for  transplanting  to  the  drills. 
The  best  widtli  for  the  drills  is  27  inches,  and  they  may  be 
dibbled  in  about  16  or  18  inches  apart.  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis's 
practice  is  to  set  the  plants  at  3  foct  apart,  and  a  month  afterwards 
to  dibble  in  a  second  sowing  between,  thus  reducing  the  distance 
to  18  inches  between  each  plant.  This  is  a  plan  we  cannot 
recommend  for  adoption  ;  for  as  the  second  set  of  plants  will  not 
attain  the  weight  of  those  transplanted  in  May,  the  crop  will  be 
irregular  and  ready  for  use  at  different  times.  VVe  are  of  opinion 
hat  where  a  successional  crop  is  required,  the  second  set  of 
)lants  should  be  dibbled  in  drills  by  themselves  and  at  a  less 
instance  apart,  so  tliat  the  largest  number  of  plants  may  be 
^rown  on  a  given  plot  of  ground.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at 
"tervals  for  successional  crops,  so  that  the  plants  may  not  be  tot 
ar  advanced  for  the  later  transplantings.  The  first  sowing 
>k^  ,1/  \o  TTiTirio  «o  ',   \r\  Mnpch  ^  ♦he  socoud  duriug  the  first or 
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second  week  in  April ;  and  a  third  the  first  week  of  June.  These 
sowings  may  be  transplanted  respectively :  the  first  in  May,  at 
18  inches  apart ;  the  second  in  June,  at  16  inches ;  and  the  third 
at  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  at  from  12  to  14 
inches,  according  to  soil  and  climate.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  moist  weather  must  be  chosen  for  performing 
the  operation  of  transplanting;  for  if  done  in  dry  weather, 
and  no  rain  falls  for  several  days  after,  flagging  will  take  place 
and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  suffer.  Blanks  may,  however,  be 
filled  up  from  the  seed-bed  where  plants  entirely  fail ;  and  to 
provide  for  this  contingency  a  moderate  number  should  always 
be  kept  in  reserve.  If  not  wanted  for  this  purpose,  they  will 
be  useful  for  filling  up  blanks  in  the  swedes  or  turnips.  For 
this  purpose  seed  may  be  sown  at  intervals  even  to  the  end  of 
June ;  and  we  find  that  this  is  the  practice  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland.  AH  things  being  favourable  at  the  time  of  trans- 
planting and  the  plants  rooting  well,  the  farmer  may  calculate 
with  certainty  on  his  crop. 

In  a  letter  we  have  received  from  Mr.  William  Kelly,  land- 
steward,  Portrane,  he  states  that  he  has  sown  the  seed  in  August 
and  transplanted  to  the  drills  in  March  following,  the  same  as 
drumhead  cabbage.  He  adds,  ^'I  have  done  this  once  and  it 
answered  well."  Although  we  are  not  disposed  to  recommend 
this  plan,  we  should  like  to  hear  of  further  experiments  in  this 
direction. 

Cultivation  by  Drilling  the  Seed. 

We  have  little  experience  in  the  growing  of  Kohl-Rabi  by  this 
method ;  but  if,  after  what  we  have  already  stated,  any  grower 
should  wish  to  make  an  experiment,  the  ordinary  system  of  turnip 
husbandry  may  be  followed.  Mr.  Innes,  the  factor  of  Colonel 
North,  of  Wroxton  Abbey,  who  has  for  many  years  paid  attention 
to  the  growth  of  the  Kohl-Rabi,  informs  us  that  he  has  sown  it  at 
the  same  time  as  swedes,  but,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  result, 
has  returned  to  the  system  of  transplanting.  He  says  that  the  tops 
of  those  drilled  were  larger,  but  the  bulbs  not  so  fine  as  those  which 
were  transplanted.  This,  however,  as  he  very  naturally  supposes, 
may  have  arisen  from  the  seed  being  sown  too  late.  As  pre- 
viously noted,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Boyle  of  the  model  farm  at 
Glasnevin  is  to  the  same  effect.  The  only  observation  we  have 
to  make,  in  the  event  of  drilling,  is,  to  take  care  that  the  opera- 
tion of  hoeing  is  not  performed  in  wet  weather,  for  a  check  would 
be  given  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  that  they  never  would  recover. 
In  hoeing,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  leave  the  rows  in  tufts  with  a 
few  plants  in  each,  clearing  away  a  foot  square  between  them,  not 
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forgetting  to  push  all  weeds  away  from  the  tofts.  A  week  or 
ten  days  afterwards,  the  rows  may  again  be  gone  over,  and  the 
tufts  singled  by  hand,  taking  care  to  leave  the  strongest  plant 
The  expense  of  performing  the  operation  in  this  way  is  greater, 
but  it  is  the  most  economical  method  in  the  end. 

Management  of  the  Cbof. 

While  growing,  the  land  should  be  kept  very  clean  and  free 
from  weeds  ;  and,  to  insure  this,  the  horse-hoe  should  be  in  con- 
tinual requisition.  The  plants  arrive  at  maturity  in  about  twenty- 
five  weeks^  when  they  may  be  pulled  or  stored  like  other  root 
crops. 

Stobing. 

Although  the  Kohl-Rabi  is  capable  of  withstanding  the  most 
intense  frost,  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  stored  for  winter  use. 
Topping,  in  the  usual  mode  of  preparing  swedes  for  storing, 
may  be  followed.  The  tailing  process  may,  however,  be  omittdl 
with  advantage. 

Weight  op  Produce. 

In  our  own  experience,  a  crop  of  25  tons  per  acre  is  a  very  ftir 
average.  In  stating  this  weight  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  observation  applies  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 
Further  south  it  is  within  our  knowledge  that  from  30  to  35  tons 
have  been  grown,  of  the  oblong  green  variety  (No.  5).  Last  year 
Mr.  Innes,  factor  to  Colonel  North,  gave  us  the  following  result 
of  the  produce  of  his  crop  ;  and,  although  the  great  abundance  of 
leaves  in  the  green  (late)  variety  gives  the  greatest  gross  weight, 
he  prefers  the  early  purple  for  feeding  purposes,  the  weight  of 
the  bulbs  being  nearly  2f  tons  per  acre  in  excess  of  the  green  : — 

Early  Purple  Kohl-Rabi  bulbs 
,,  ,,         leaves 


Tjrfii  Green  „        bulbs 

„         leaves 


Mr.  Andrew  Corrigan,  Curator  of  the  Agricultural  Museum  o' 

ae  Royal  Dublin  Society  (who  obligingly  undertook  for  us  th^ 

^irculation*of  a  set  of  queries  with  the  view  of  eliciting^  informs* 

ion  a?  >  the  '^iilti'-ifJon  nf  Kohl-Rabi  in  Ireland),  has  favouxec^ 


tons. 

25 

1 

cwt. 
15 
11 

qn. 
3 

1 

Um. 

6 
20 

27 

7 

0 

26 

23 
8 

1 
15 

1 
2 

20 
24 

31 

17 

0 

16 
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U8  with  information  relative  to  the  weight  per  acre,  as  well  as 
other  particulars  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  supplied  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture,  and  affixed  to  the  Prize  List  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  from  the  year  1850  to  the  present  date.  From 
the  particulars  placed  at  our  disposal  we  make  the  following 
selection : — 

1850.— GVotm  by  the  Right  ffon.  TT.  F.  Tighe^  Imstioge^  Kilkenny. 

Soil,  day ;  subsoil,  clay-slate ;  preceding  crop,  oats ;  method  of  cultivation, 
land  subsoiled  18  inches  deep,  sown  in  drills  d2  inches  apart ;  quantity  and 
quality  of  manure,  40  loads  of  farmyard-manure  and  2  cwt.  of  guano ;  time  of 
sowing,  15th  of  April,  1850  ;  produce  per  Irish  acre,  25  tons. 

1851. — Oroum  hy  the  Earl  of  Charlemont^  Marino,  Clontarf. 

Soil  and  subsoil,  deep  loam,  yellow  clay  ;  preceding  crop,  grass  ;  method  of 
cultivation,  drills ;  quantity  and  quality  of  manure,  85  tons  of  farmyard ; 
time  of  sowing,  2nd  of  April ;  produce  per  Irish  acre,  30  tons. 

1853. — Grown  hy  Alexander  Tate,  Esq.^  Castlehnoek^  Dublin, 

Soil,  clayey-loam ;  subsoil,  yellow  clay  ;  preceding  crop,  wheat ;  method  of 
cultivation,  drills,  2  feet  3  inches  apart,  thinned  to  12  inches  apart ;  quantity 
and  quality  of  manure,  40  tons  to  Irish  acre  mixed  dung,  principally  horse ; 
time  of  sowing,  first  week  in  May ;  produce  per  Irish  acre,  60  tons  (leaves 
included). 

1858. — Grown  hy  Mr.  Robert  Haxohms,  Agriculturist  of  the 
Ennisoortky  Union^  Co,  Weaford. 

Soil  and  subsoil,  heavy  clay,  brick-clay  subsoil ;  preceding  crop,  flax ; 
method  of  cultivation,  in  drills  3  feet  apart ;  quantity  and  quality  of  manure, 
45  tons  cowshed,  with  that  from  workhouse ;  time  of  sowing,  second  week  in 
March,  transplanted  last  week  in  May ;  produce  per  Irish  acre,  40  tons. 

1854. — Grown  hy  Mr.  Robert  HauHdnSj  Agricutturist  of  the 
Ennisoorthy  Union^  Co,  Wexford, 

Soil  on  which  the  crop  was  grown,  strong  clay  ;  subsoil,  brick-clay ;  pre- 
ceding crop,  turnips ;  method  of  cultivation,  in  drills,  8  feet  apart ;  quantity 
and  quality  of  manure,  55  tons  of  compost;  time  of  sowing,  transplanted  the 
first  week  in  May ;  produce  per  Irish  acre,  40  tons. 

1857. — Gram,  by  John  E.  V.  Vernon^  Esq.,  CknAarf, 

Seed  sown  in  drills,  with  5  lbs.  of  seed,  and  30  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  in 
April,  after  an  oat  crop ;  produce,  34  tons  per  acre. 

1859.— ffroum  by  the  Earl  of  Charlemomt,  Marw>f  Co.  IhMn. 

Soil  and  subsoil,  light  loam  on  gravel ;  preceding  crop,  oats ;  method  of  cul- 
tivation, in  drills  28  inches  apart ;  quantity  and  quality  of  manure,  35  tons  of 
farmyard  compost ;  time  of  sowing,  in  March,  on  the  seed-beds,  and  trans- 
planted to  the  drills  in  June ;  quantity  of  seed,  4  lbs.  per  Irish  acre ;  produce, 
35  tons  per  Irish  acre. 
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1859. — Grown  by  the  Marquis  of  KUdare,  KUkea  Castle — 

James  Alexander,  Steicard, 

Soil,  black  sandy  loam ;  preceding  crop,  oats ;  method  of  cultivation,  in 

drills  30  inches  aj)art ;  quantity  and  quality  of  manure,  25  tons  farmyard 

dung,  and  3  cwt.  Peruvian  guano ;  time  of  sowing,  first  week  in  March ;  jiro- 

duce  per  Irish  acre,  40  tons. 

1859. — Grown  hy  Mr,  Robert  Boyle,  Agriculturist ,  Glasnevin, 
Co.  DvMin, 

Soil  and  subsoil,  clayey  loam  on  clay ;  preceding  crop,  iwtatoes ;  method  of 
cultivation,  in  drills  30  inches  apart,  and  20  inches  between  the  plants ;  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  manure,  30  tons  coal-ashes,  nightsoil,  &c. ;  time  of  sowing, 
13th  April ;  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  4  lbs. ;  produce  per  Irish  acre,  45  toM. 
Note, — In  this  crop  the  manure  was  applied  in  October,  1858,  and  the  ground 
trenched. 

1859. — Grown  hy  Joseph  Maddiff,  LL.D,,  Cliffe  Xjodge, 
Whifechurch,  Bodifamham, 

No.  1. — Soil,  friable  loam ;  subsoil,  gravelly ;  preceding  crop,  oals ;  xneUiC'd 
of  cultivation,  in  drills,  transplanted  from  a  seed-bed;  quantity  and  quality  of 
manure,  40  tons  compost  i)er  Irish  acre  ;  time  of  sowing,  end  of  April,  trans- 
planted to  the  drills  beginning  of  June;  produce  per  Irish  acre,  40  tons. 
Note. — Salt  was  applied  in  the  after-culture. 

No.  2. — Soil,  friable  loam  ;  subsoil,  clay  gravel ;  preceding  croj),  oats ;  sown 
in  a  seed-bed,  and  transplanted  to  drills ;  quantity  and  quality  of  manure,  40 
tons  compost  per  Irish  acre ;  time  of  sowing,  in  April,  in  the  seed-bed,  and 
plants  removed  to  the  diills  in  June  ;  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  6  lbs. ;  pro- 
duce, 45  tons  per  Irish  acre. 

No.  3  (Oblong  Puiyle  vari>>ty). — Soil,  clay  loam;  subsoil,  yellow  clay;  pre- 
ceding crop,  barley ;  grown  in  drills ;  quantity  and  quality  of  manure,  40  tons 
compost ;  time  of  sowing,  1st  May ;  quantity  of  seed  jjcr  acre,  4  lbs. ;  produce 
per  Irish  acre,  45  tons. 

No.  4. -Soil,  strong  loam;  subsoil,  yellow  clay;  ])receding  crop,  wheat; 
grown  in  drills;  quantity  and  quality  of  manure,  40  tons  compost;  time  of 
sowing,  seed  sowai  20th  April,  and  transplanted  to  the  drills  first  week  in 
June ;  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  5  lbs. ;  produce  \^v  Irish  acre,  50  tons. 
Note. — Salt  was  applied  in  the  after-culture. 

No.  5. — Soil,  strong  loam ;  subsoil,  yellow  clay ;  preceding  crop,  wheat; 
grown  in  drills ;  quantity  and  quality  of  manure,  40  tons  com|>ost ;  seed  bowu 
20th  April,  and  transplanted  to  the  drills  first  week  in  Juno ;  quantity  of  seed 
per  acre,  5  lbs. ;  produce,  50  tons  per  Irish  acre.  Note. — Salt  applied  in  the 
after-culture. 

No.  0. — Soil,  clay  loam  ;  subsoil,  very  retentive ;  preceding  crop,  barley ; 
mode  of  cultivation,  in  drills;  qunnlily  and  quality  of  manure,  40  tons  com- 
post ;  sown  in  March  in  the  seed-bed,  and  ti-ansplanted  in  May ;  quantity  of 
seed  per  acre,  4  lbs. ;  produce,  58  tons  per  Irish  acre, 

1859. — Grown  hy  John  E.  V.  Vernon,  Esq.,  Clontarf. 
Soil,  light,  on  a  yellow  clay  subsoil ;  preceding  crop,  oats ;  grown  in  drills , 
mantity  and  quality  of  manure,  30  tons  farmyard  compost ;  time  of  sowing. 
JOth  April ;  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  4  lbs. ;  produce,  25  tons  per  Irish  acre. 

The  record  of  these  crops  is  important;  but,  except  in  the 
^npn  .*r  Tif^  Radcl'fl^p   »^  '»<?rin?«*'^ts,  ^^%  ^or  no  special  remark. 
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The  produce  of  the  six  lots  grown  by  him  shows  a  variation 
ranging  from  40  to  58  tons  per  Irish  acre,  the  lightest  crop 
being  raised  on  the  friable  loam  on  gravelly  subsoil,  and  the 
heaviest  on  the  clay  resting  on  a  very  retentive  subsoil.  This 
result  confirms  t\\e  reports  of  previous  experiments  as  to  heavy 
land  being  best  adapted  for  the  plant.  The  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  weight  of  the  crop  in  all  these  experiments  is 
calculated  by  the  Irish  acre,*  which  is  more  than  one-half  larger 
than  the  imperial ;  the  exact  proportions  being  1*62,  or  as  30 J 
to  49.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  more  clearly  stated  by  the  relative 
money  values,  which  are  as  follows : — 

£.   s,  d,  £.  s.    d, 

0    2     6  per  Irish  acre  is  equal  to    0    1    6J  per  imperial  acre. 

10    0  „  „  0  12    4 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  insist  on  all  returns  being 
made  in  future  according  to  the  imperial  standards.  The  local 
measures  create  great  Confusion  when  comparative  results  are 
required. 

Other  correspondents  furnish  us  with  sufficient  data  to  assume, 
that  from  26  to  30  tons  per  acre  is  the  average  produce  in  Eng- 
land, and  from  20  to  25  in  Scotland.  This,  however,  must  be 
taken  with  considerable  reservation,  as  the  data  on  which  the 
average  is  founded  are  not  of  a  sufficiently  extensive  character 
to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  these  returns  will  hold  good  when 
Kohl-Rabi  is  more  generally  cultivated. 

Although  the  collections  of  roots  at  the  annual  shows  of  the 
Smithfield  Club  form  an  attractive  part  of  the  exhibition,  no  pre- 
miums are  offered  as  at  Dublin,  nor  is  any  entry  made  in  the 
catalogue  issued  by  the  Club.  We  are,  consequently,  without 
any  record  of  either  the  growers  or  the  produce.  At  the  show  in 
December  last  there  were  exhibited  specimens  of  nearly  all  the 
known  varieties  of  the  Kohl-Rabi,  and  among  'them  were  single 
bulbs  of  the  oblong  green,  weighing  151bs.,  and  of  the  oblong 
purple  ITJlbs.  Of  the  latter  variety,  Colonel  North  exhibited 
specimens  tveighing  from  12  to  IGlbs.  ;  and  of  the  former,  the 
Earl  of  Essex  sent  specimens  weighing  14  to  151bs.  At  the  ex- 
hibition of  roots  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  simultaneously  with 
the  Smithfield  Show,  some  excellent  roots  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  weighing  from  8  to  121bs.  To  Colonel 
North,  however,  all  the  first  prizes  in  the  various  classes  were 
adjudged.  Four  varieties  were  represented — viz.,  the  late  green 
and  purple,  and  the  oblong  green  and  purple  varieties. 


*  An  Irish  acre  is  88|  yards  square,  and  contains  nearly-  7840  square  yards. 
An  imperial  or  statute  acre  contains  only  4840  square  yards,  the  side  of  the  square 
being  69j  yards. 
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The  following  particulars  are  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Prize 
List : — 

1859. — Grown  hy  Colonel  North,  M,P.,  Wroxton  Abbey,  BarUmty^ 
Oxon.     Round  green  JKbhl-Rabi. 

Sown  29tli  March  in  a  seed-bed  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  and  transplanted 
in  the  field  the  last  week  in  May;  manured  with  15  loads  of  fisLmyard- 
manure  and  2  ewt.  of  Proctor  and  Ryland*8  turnip-manure  per  acre ;  soSl^  a 
rocky  loam  ;  previons  crop,  wheat. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  three  other 
classes,  for  all  were  grown  on  the  same  description  of  soil,  and 
treated  in  a  like  manner. 

As  to  the  average  weight  of  single  bulbs,  we  have  access  to 
more  reliable  data  than  in  estimating  the  average  produce  of  an 
acre.  The  two  oblong  varieties  may  be  set  down  at  7  lbs.,  the 
round  at  6  lbs.  Estimating  the  weight  of  an  acre  from  the 
average  of  a  single  bulb,  affords  a  striking  proof  of  its  fallacy ; 
and  yet  how  very  plausible  it  appears,  and  how  very  correct  it 
oitffht  to  be.  Here  is  the  calculation  and  its  result : — assuming 
the  drills  to  be  27  inches  apart,  and  the  distance  between  each 
plant  12  inches,  this  will  give  19,360  plants  to  the  acre.  Taking 
6  lbs.  as  the  average  weight  of  the  round  varieties,  51  tons  IS 
cwt.  per  acre  should  be  produced,  and  with  the  bulbs  at  7  lbs.  no 
less  than  60  tons  11  cwt.  I  This  is  certainly  a  possible  return^ 
but  not  a  very  probable  one.  One  inch  difference  in  the  distance 
between  the  plants,  or  say  11  instead  of  12  inches,  will,  in  the  case 
of  the  6Ib.  bulb,  increase  the  return  to  56  tons  11  cwt,  and  with 
the  7  lb.  bulb  to  66  tons  per  acre.  If  the  average  weight  of  the 
bulb  be  8  lbs.  instead  of  7  lbs.,  then  we  auffht  to  get  75  tons  and  & 
cwt.  These  facts  afford  matter  for  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  grower  not  only  of  Kohl-Rabi,  but  of  turnips ;  showing,  as 
they  do,  how  very  materially  the  value  of  his  crop  may  be 
affected  by  a  careless  worker  dibbling  the  plants  even  a  single 
inch  wider  apart  than  is  necessary. 

Consumption  of  the  Crop  by  Live  Stock. 

All  the  domesticated  animals  feed  on  Kohl-Rabi  with  avidity, 
(\nd  even  reject  turnips  for  it.  The  farmer  has  merely,  therefore, 
.o  determine  the  most  profitable  mode  of  consuming  it.  And  in 
endeavouring  to  point  this  out,  we  shall  bring  together  the  most 

-'•tworthy  opinions  we  have  been  enabled  to  procure ;  our  own 
'xp^rience  not  affording  any  reliable  evidence  on  this  point 
\s  the  leaves  afford  the  same  amount  of  nutritive  matter  as  the 

'libs  (as  will  be  shown  when  treating  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
v^iatit),  and  as  all  our  correspondents  agree  in  stating  that  they 
,rA  <«<iten  ^ith  avid'*^^  V*'-  both  jr^ilc^  COWS  s*^d  ewes ;  the  best 
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and  most  judicious  method  of  securing  this  portioD  of  the  crop, 
becomes  a  most  important  subject  for  consideration.  Unibrtu- 
natelj,  we  have  no  experience  on  the  large  scale  to  guide  us ;  but 
a  parallel  case,  in  regard  to  stripping  the  leaves  of  the  mangold- 
wurtzel  (a  member  of  the  natural  o^er  Chenopodiacae),  having 
recently  been  published*  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Boyle  of 
Glasnevin,  we  think  it  right  to  draw  attention  to  it,  and  to  re- 
commend the  practice  for  experiment  with  the  Kohl-Rabi : — 

**  As  the  leaves  of  mangolds  have  always  been  found  on  this  farm  to  possess 
▼aluable  feeding  properties  when  given  to  the  milch  cows,  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  several  years  ysat  to  carefully  and  judiciously  puU  off  the  drooping 
leaves  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  October.  An  experiment 
was  instituted  last  season,  and  carefully  carried  out  on  a  pretty  large  scale, 
with  the  view  of  determining  whether  the  roots  gained  or  lost  m  weight  by 
the  stripping  off,  at  intervals,  of  the  falling  outside  leaves.  The  leaves,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  were  most  carefully  and  rather  sparingly  removed  at 
the  first  and  second  stnppings,  and  not  more  than  3  or  4  taken  from  a  plant 
at  one  time.  In  this  way  5  tons  of  leaves  per  statute  acre  were  taken  off  for 
feeding  purposes  from  the  12th  of  August  to  the  15th  of  October.  The  experi- 
ment was  carried  out  on  4  acres  of  the  mangold  crop— 12  drills,  each  200  yards 
in  length  (that  being  the  entire  length  of  the  neld),  were  left  untouched, 
whilst  the  remaining  portion  of  the  crop  was  treated  as  above  detailed.  It  is 
deserving  of  remark  that  there  was  no  apparent  difference  in  the  two  lots  at 
any  period  during  the  season,  and  the  crop  was  considered  by  the  numerous 
visitors  to  the  institution  and  farm  as  a  remarkably  even  and  re^lar  one. 

"  The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  t^e  experiments,  and  the  manures 
employed  for  the  general  crop,  &c, : — 


No. 
of 
Lot. 

Variety 

of 
KangokL 

Data 

of 
Sowing. 

SUtate  Acre. 

LeaTM 

taken  off  per 
Statute  Acre. 

Weight 
ofBalbeper 
Statute  Acre. 

Date 

of 

Lifting. 

1 
S 

New 

Oval 

Yellow 

Do. 

t 

< 
Do. 

30  tons   of    farmyard, 
1  cwt.  of  Pemv.  gaano, 
6  cwt.  of  common  salt  J 

Do. 

tna.  cwttt 
5     0     0 

None 

tna.  owt.  sL 
45     1     0 

40     8     6 

Oct.  27 
Do. 

**  The  result  here  given  was  not  altogether  imexpected,  as  in  former  years 
the  crop  did  not  appear  to  suffer  from  the  removal  of  those  leaves  which  were 
believed  to  have  ceased  to  perform  their  special  functions,  as  indicated  by  their 
drooping  appearance  and  somewhat  altered  colour ;  bat  that  bo  considoable  aa 
addition  to  the  weight  of  ihe  crop  should  have  arisen  from  taking  off  the  leaves 
was  not  by  any  means  anticipated. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  removal  of  the  leaves  admitted  a  freer  current  of  air  to 
the  plants,  and  also  exposed  them  to  a  greater  degree  of  li^t,  two  agents  which 
must  exert  important  influences  on  the  growth  of  plants,  and  it  remains  for 
vegetable  physiologists  and  agricultural  cmemists  to  say  whether  this  freer  ex- 
posure to  the  air  and  light  could  have  such  an  effect  on  the  plant  as  to  increase 


See  Na  1  of  the  «AgricaitiiTal  Oasette '  for  January  7, 1860,  p.  11. 
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the  size  or  8i)ecific  gravity  of  the  bulbs.*  The  experiment,  as  has  heen 
already  remarked,  was  most  carefully  carried  out,  and  the  circumstance  of  so 
considerable  an  extent  of  crop  being  experimented  upon,  added  to  the  fact  that 
the  entire  crop  of  both  leaves  (removed)  and  roots  having  been  accurately 
weighed,  give  it  a  reliable  character. 

''That  the  free  admission  of  light  and  air  tends  to  increase  the  weight  of  tiic 
roots  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  outside  drill,  whicH  we  have 
weighed  separately  for  some  years,  produces  at  the  rate  of  several  tons  per  acre 
more  than  the  general  crop.  I  should  also  observe  that  the  variety  of  man« 
gold  experimented  upon  returns  a  greater  weight  of  leaves  (and  also  of  rteti) 
per  acre  than  any  other  kind  we  grow ;  and  it  may  be  found  that  the  removil 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  leaves  from  this  particular  sort  will  have  a  difierefU 
effect  from  that  produced  by  taking  off  the  same  quantity  from  another  kiq4 
whose  leaves  would  be  20  or  30  per  cent,  less,  all  other  circumstances  being 
equal." 

Mr.  Innes,  of  Wroxton  Abbey,  writing  under  date  4th  Januarjr, 
1860,  says,  ^'  At  this  moment  my  sheep  are  folded  on  this  roo^ 
and  eating  it  off  like  swedes,  and  apparently  are  doing  very  weljl 
with  it ;  whereas  the  greater  portion  of  my  early-sown  swedes 
are  destroyed  by  the  frost,  and  of  no  value  for  food.  The  time 
when  the  Kohl-Rabi  is  most  useful  is  in  the  spring,  when  the 
ewes  are  lambing,  as  it  is  found  greatly  to  increase  the  supply  of 
milk.  I  give  mine  also  to  milch  cows  in  the  winter,  when  they 
are  unable  to  obtain  grass."  From  the  root  being  firmly  fixed  in 
the  earth,  and  the  bulb  growing  clean  out  of  the  soil,  the  Kohl- 
Rabi  seems  specially  adapted  for  feeding  sheep  on  the  ground ; 
as  every  portion  of  it  can  be  eaten,  and  not  a  particle  destroyed 
by  being  trodden  under  foot.  Mr.  Innes  has  likewise  a  field  in 
which  the  Kohl-Rabi  is  alternated  with  Swedes,  thus : — 


Swedes.  I       Kuhl-llabi. 

8  rows.  8  rows. 


Swedes. 
8  rows. 


Kohl-Rabi. 
8  rows. 


Swedes. 
8  rows. 


This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  oflF  the  Kohl-Rabi 
to  be  given  to  milch  cows,  and  feeding  off  the  swedes  on  the 
land  by  sheep. 

Mr.  William  Kelly,  Portrane,  says  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  "  I 

*  The  following  remarks  of  Prof.  Balfour,  Professor  of  Botany,  Edinbargb, 

and  the  late  distiDguished  chemist,  Dr.  George  Wilson,  appear  to  have  some 

beuring  on  this  matter.    **  The  function  of  the  leaves/'  says  Prof.  Balfour,  **■  u 

*o  expose  the  juices  of  the  plants  to  light  and  air,  and  thus  to  aid  in  forming  the 

-'oody  matter  of  the  stem  and  the  various  secretions.    Unless  the  leaves  are  uedj* 

.xposed  to  air  and  light,  the  wood  is  not  properly  formed.    Hence  the  reason  why 

he  wood  is  deficient  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality  in  trees  grown  in 

rowded  plantations.    The  same  observations  apply  to  all  the  secretions  of  plants.'' 

)r.  Wilson  remarked : — *'  It  appears  beyond  doubt  that  the  force  generated  by  the 

''un,  and  conveyed  by  his  rays  in  the  guise  of  heat,  light,  and  chemical  power,  to 

he  earth,  is  not  extinguished  there,  but  only  changes  its  form.    It  apparently 

iisappears  when  it  falls  upon  plants,  which  never  grow  without  it ;  but  we  canno 

lopv*  »ho*  it  u  -  M'kini?  '^^  *»  ^9"    'I'*")**  in  ♦i^air  '^rgan«  and  tissue." 
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prefer  giving  the  n)ots  to  sheep  on  the  grass  without  being  cut 
or  sliced."  This  method  of  consuming  them  is  opjposad  to  the 
practice  of  all  our  other  correspondents. 

Mr.  James  Alexander,  steward  to  the  Marquis  of  Kildare, 
informs  us  that  he  has  grown  Kohl-Rabi  for  the  last  thirty  years  ; 
that  cattle  and  sheep  are  fond  of  it  in  a  raw  state,  and  that  pigs 
will  thrive  on  it  when  boiled  or  steamed. 

Mr.  William  Boyle,  Glasnevin,  says  in  his  letter,  <<  I  have  fed 
sheep  with  them  in  the  spring,  and  for  this  purpose  they  ate 
excellent.  Every  description  of  live  stock  will  eat  the  Kohl- 
Rabi.** 

Mr.  Towers*  says,  "  During  the  parching  summer  of  1847, 
the  plants  grew  on  and  retained  their  highest  verdure.  Sheep 
were  found  to  thrive  particularly  well  upon  the  plant  in  the  suc- 
ceeding winter ;  and  we  know  that,  ever  since  that  year,  beasts 
have  been  fatted  by  the  bulbs ;  and  vast  numbers  of  sheep  were, 
not  long  since,  folded  on  the  large  breadths  of  land  occupied  by 
the  August  transplantings,  which  yielded  abundance  of  green 
fodder,  after  Christmas,  1850." 

Our  great  Scotch  authority,  Mr.  Henry  Stephens,  says,t  **It 
is  an  excellent  food  for  cows  and  horses,  and  when  boiled  with 
grain  for  their  use,  will  afford  them  true  nourishment.  The 
leaves  may  be  also  used,  having  entirely  the  character  of  a  true 
cabbage ;  but  they  should  be  removed  with  a  sparing  hand,  else 
the  enlargement  of  the  bulb  will  be  prevented."  This  recommen- 
dation is  at  variance  with  the  successful  experiment  of  Mr.  Boyle 
(see  supra) ;  but  notwithstanding,  we  should  like  to  hear  of  his 
experiment  being  repeated  on  the  Kohl-Rabi. 

Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  observes :  $ — **  I  have  given  the  bulbs 
without  the  leaves,  freely  to  milch  cows  all  the  winter,  and  I  find 
they  prefer  them  to  mangold-wurtzel,  and  thrive  better  on  them  ; 
their  milk  is  richer,  and  I  have  experienced  no  ill  flavour  in  the 
butter.  I  fancy,  too,  the  sheep  I  have  fed  on  them  have  fattened 
faster  than  I  have  ever  before  had  sheep  do  at  this  season.  A 
flock  of  ewes  with  their  lambs  intended  for  spring  killing  have 
also  for  some  time  been  feeding  on  this  root,  and  never  have  I 
had  a  flock  do  better." 

Our  correspondents  generally  are  of  opinion  that  for  winter 
feeding  it  is  advisable  either  to  slice,  pulp,  or  steam  the  bulbs 
before  giving  them  to  either  cattle  or  sheep.  For  pigs,  steaming 
is  to  be  preferred. 

•  Morton's  *  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture.*    Art.  •*  Kohl-Babi." 
f  •  Book  of  the  Fann/  2nd  ed.  Tol.  ii.  p.  88. 
J  *  Farming  Essays/  p.  90. 
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Chemistby  op  the  Eohl-Babi. 

Mr.  George  Sinclair,  in  1824,  gave  the  result  of  his  inves- 
tigations into  the  nutritive  value  of  the  Kohl-Babi,*  as  obtained 
by  chemical  analysis,  in  comparison  with  other  field-crops.  He 
arrived  at  his  conclusions  in  this  manner :  From  Arthur  Young's 
^  Annals '  and  the  Agricultural  Surveys  of  the  different  counties, 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  he 
obtained  his  data  for  estimating  the  average  tonnage  per  acre  of 
the  different  crops.  Under  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  instructions, 
he  worked  out  an  analysis  of  a  single  pound  weight  of  each 
variety,  giving  the  amount  of  nutritive  matter  therein  in  grains ; 
and  this  quantity,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  pounds  in  the 
tonnage  per  acre,  gave  his  results.  For  instance,  Kohl-Rabi  was 
estimated  to  yield  14  tons  per  acre,  or  31,360  lbs.  A  single 
pound  of  it  yielded  420  grains  of  nutritive  matters ;  this  quan- 
tity, multiplied  by  the  number  of  pounds  per  acre,  yielded 
precisely  1881  lbs.  The  crops  analyzed  by  him  were  man* 
gold-wurtzel,  carrots,  potatoes,  white  turnips,  Swedish  turnips, 
cabbages,  and  Kohl-Rabi.  The  following  table,  an*anged  in  die 
order  of  the  production  of  nutritive  matter  per  acre,  will  show 
the  position  occupied  by  Kohl-Rabi  in  these  ingenious,  though 
practically  useless,  investigations. 


Number  of 

Grains  of 

Nutritive 

Matter 

in  lib. 

grains. 

Potatoes      ..    .. 

1000 

Cabbages    ..    .. 

430 

Mangold-wurtzel 

390 

Carrots 

750 

Kohl-Kabi  ..    .. 

420 

Swedish  Turnips 

440 

White  Turnips 

820 

Average 
Weight 

Cropper 
Acre. 


Weight 

inlb«. 

per  Acre. 


tons. 
15 
25 
25 
11 
14 
13 
16 


lbs. 
33,600 
56,000 
56,000 
24,640 
31,360 
29,120 
35,840 


Weight 

NutriUve 

Matter 

per  Acre. 


wfilch  they 

stand  to  each 

other  with 

respect  to  the 

Weight  of 

Nutritive  Matter 

per  Acre. 


lbs. 
4800 
S440 
3120 
2640 
1881 
1830 
1638 


63 
42 
28 
24 
17 
16 
14 


Proportkni 
which  lb* 
Crops  bear  to 
eachothsr 
in  respect  to 
Weight  of 
Prodooe. 


15 
25 
25 
11 
14 
13 
16 


The  researches  of  Way  and  Ogston,  published  in  this  Journal: 
»i  Professor  Johnston;  his  assistant,  Mr.  Fromberg ;  of  Dr 
/oelcker  and  Professor  Anderson,  have  put  the  relative  nutridvr 
^)roperties  of  these  crops  in  a  correct  light,  and  show  the  inoor- 
-ectness  of  Sinclair's  conclusions.  The  table,  therefore,  may  be 
r^'garded  as  a  curiosity  merely,  and  as  the  first  result  of  a  search 
uter  truth. 


*  Hortus  Graminous  '"^'^bumensis.'    London :  James  Kidgway. 
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In  1850,  Messrs.  Way  and  Ogston  published  their  inor 
analysis  of  the  Kohl-RabL*     It  is  as  follows : — 

Ash  calcalaied 
Wttar.  Aflh.       Ml  Dij  Sobttaacc 

Bulbs       88-24  0-96  8-09 

Leaves  : 84*89  2-80  18-54 

'The  composition  of  the  ash  in  100  parts  is  as  follows : — 

BalbB.  LtMW. 

Silica 0-82  957 

Phosphoric  acid 13-46  9*43 

Sulphuric  acid      ..      ,.      11*43  10*63 

OarWicacid       10*24  8-97 

Lim# 10*20  30-31 

Magnesia      2*36  3*62 

Peroxide  of  iron 0-38  6-50 

Potash 36-27  9*31 

Soda      2*84  0*  0 

Chloride  of  potassinm 0*0  6*99 

Chloride  of  sodium      11-90  6-66 

10000  99-99 

**  1^  above  composition  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  tumii 
does  not  require  any  special  comment." 

Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  actual  amount  of  nut 
matter  in  the  Kohl-Rabi,  as  compared  with  Swedish  and  cor 
turnips,  our  friend  Dr.  Anderson,  chemist  to  the  Highland 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  kindly  undertook  the  invei 
tion ;  and  his  report,  sent  to  us  only  on  the  4th  of  January, 
follows  : — 

Bulbs.  Leares. 

Water 86-74  86-68 

Albuminous  compounds      2*75  2*37 

RespiratOTV  principles         8-62  8*29 

Fibre     ..      ..      ..      0-77  1-21 

Ash       1-12  1*45 

100-00  100*00 

Nitrogen       .•      ^     0*44  6*38 

In  a  note,  accompanying  the  analysis,  Dr.  Anderson  says 

"  You  will  observe  that,  both  in  point  of  composition  and  feeding  vali 
bulbs  and  leaves  are  quite  identical.  They  are  about  twice  as  valua 
ordinary  turnips,  and  materialiy  surpass  the  best  swedes,  which  rarely  c 
more  than  9  or  10  per  cent,  of  solid  matters,  and  about  1-5  per  cent,  of 
minous  compounds." 

This  investigation  is  very  satisfactory,  in  so  far  as  its  : 
show  the  importance  of  the  Kohl-Rabi  as  a  feeding  plant 
as  a  profitable  substitute  for  the  turnip;  independently  c 
valuable  properties  as  a  field  crop,  in  its  freedom  from  dii 
and  its  power  of  withstanding  frost. 

*  *  Journal  of  the  R.  A.  a  £.,*  vol  xL  p.  511. 
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Diseases,  Insects,  and  Accidents.  I 

Of  all  the  cultivated  plants  of  the  farm,  the  Kohl-Rabi  is  the 
hardiest  and  the  least  liable  to  disease.  It  is  attacked,  although 
rarely,  by  "  anbury,"  and  also  by  "  clubbing/'  The  former  new 
assumes  its  virulent  sta^e  in  the  Kohl*Rabi,  so  far  as  our  oWn 
observations  extend.  The  latter,  virhich  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  the  incipient  stages  of  anbury,'' makes  its  appearance  on 
the  stem,  a  little  above  the  root,  in  the  form  of  a  small  gall  pi 
wart,  which  gradually  enlarges.  On  the  excrescence  being 
opened,  a  small  dusky  maggot  is  found,  said  to  be  the  larva  of 
the  cBhhdL^e-^y  (ATUhomyia  bra8sic<B\  although  others  affirm  it 
to  be  the  larva  of  Curculio  contractus.  Where  a  number  of  these 
are  present  and  a  congeries  of  warts  is  found,  the  plant  becomes 
unhealthy  and  never  arrives  at  perfection.     It  is  said  to  affect 

Slants  raised  on  soil  where  continued  crops  of  the  brassica  tribe 
ave  been  raised.  Change  of  soil,  if  this  theory  be  correct,  will 
a£ford  a  remedy.  Where  *^ clubbing"  is  present  in  the  seed- 
bed, a  direct  application  of  the  following  composition  may  be 
resorted  to : — 

Fresh  soot 1  gallon. 

Powdered  saltpetre       lib. 

Add  water  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  the  consistency  of  coal-tar, 
and,  as  the  plants  are  lifted  from  the  seed-bed  they  should  be 
dipped  into  this  composition  before  transplanting  to  the  drills. 

The  common  cabbage  aphis  {Aphis  brassicce)  attacks  the  Kohl- 
Rabi,  swarming  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  but  we  never  saw 
them  on  the  purple  varieties.  They  generally  make  their  appear- 
ance about  the  end  of  July. 

Hares  and  rabbits  are  most  destructive  enemies  of  the  Kohl- 
Kabi,  and  where  they  abound  the  damage  done  to  the  crop  if 
very  great  A  ridge  or  two  of  carrots  and  parsley  between  the 
Kohl-Rabi  and  their  cover  will  supply  them  with  a  food  they 
prefer,  and  the  crop  may  by  these  means  be  preserved.  This 
precaution  should  be  adopted  in  advance  of  the  transplanting, 
for  a  ridge  of  carrots  and  parsley  cannot  be  placed  there  after  the 
animals  commence  their  depredations. 

Practical  Opinions  on  the  Culture  of  Kohl-Rabi. 

This  Paper  will  hardly  be  considered  complete  without  record- 

ng  the  result  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Kohl-Rabi  by  a  few,  at 

east,  of  our  practical  agriculturists.     The  evidence  in  its  feivour, 

nrlo^lj   e  so  complete  and  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  it  is 

-.  '^    ..irprij:#»  f^  fi^fl  '*«5  cjltivaUon  so  limited.    We  can  only 
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account  for  it  on  the  supposition  that  no  attempt  has  hitherto 
been  systematically  made  to  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
farmer,  and  that  the  results  of  experiments  have  been  confined 
to  occasional  paragraphs  in  agricultural  journals  and  local  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  Towers  says  :  * — 

*«  In  1837,  our  turnips  were  so  mangled  and  honeycombed  by  a  grey  cater- 
pillar that  they  became  worthless,  and  many  persons  substitnted  Kohl,  but 
relinquished  it  too  speedily,  returning  to  their  playing  at  turnips.  The  Kohl 
of  this  year  I  have  found  to  resist  the  utmost  drought  of  our  most  arid  summer ; 
and  about  September,  when  the  wheat  lands  received  the  first  scanty  showers, 
the  stubbles  wcro  twice  or  three  times  ploughed,  manured,  and  thoroughly  bar* 
rowed.  Upon  ground  so  prepared,  the  late  crop  of  seedling  Kohl  was  set  by 
dibUe,  but  the  plants  nearer  to  each  other  in  tiie  rows.  So  Sty  was  the  season, 
that  before  ten  acres  of  one  noble  field  oould  be  planted  six  weeks  had  elapsed  ; 
yet  all  are  now  flourishing,  and  will  come  in  for  spring  food.  The  most  de- 
lightful and  benign  rains  of  October  scarcely  excited  the  miserable  tumi})e,  yet 
every  plant  of  the  Kohl  felt  their  influence,  and  is  progressiug  to  perfection. 
This  fine  vegetable,  therefore,  being  proof  against  aridity,  moisture,  or  fro»t, 
and  defymg  insect  ravage,  is  earnestly  recommended  as  a  substitute  in  those 
localities  where  the  weak  and  miflfy  turnip  is  ever  a  subject  of  doubt  and  per- 
plexity." 

And  again  :  f — 

"  I  have  seen  in  the  present  year  on  a  60-acre  farm  on^  first  main  plantation 
for  early  bulbs ;  a  second  of  larger  extent  after  Early  Shaw  potatoes ;  a  third 
after  the  first  corn-crop  ;  and  as  there  are  thousands  of  seedlincs  yet  in  the  seed- 
beds, I  think  it  likely  that  another  plot  of  several  acres  will  be  occupied  by 
plants  intended  for  spring  food,  if  not  for  the  pix)duction  of  seed.  I  close  ^is 
communication  by  an  extract  from  a  note  received  on  the  3rd  September  from 
a  first-rate  grower,  on  the  subject  of  the  acreable  yield : — *  As  the  weight  of 
bulbs  from  an  acre  was  never  taken,  it  cannot  be  exactly  given ;  but  having 
grown  bulbs  weighing  16  lbs.  and  17  lbs.  each,  although  they  are  set  out  thinner 
than  swedes,  they  arc  more  certain.  They  retain  their  leaves  all  winter,  and 
I  consider  I  can  grow  as  much  weight  per  acre,  weighed  in  Januar}',  as  ol 
swedes ;  and  certainly  I  give  the  preference  to  Kohl-Babi  as  to  compamtive 
nourishment.  Unfortunately,  it  has  seldom  justice  done  to  it :  the  seed  is  sown 
too  late,  and  the  planting  made  so  likewise.  It  is  a  most  valuable  root.*  As 
to  mildew  or  disease,  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  either  ;  and  I  can  distinctly  add 
that  I  observed  the  plants  to  thrive  better  in  the  dry  summers  of  1847  and 
1849  than  during  the  intermediate  wet  one  of  1848." 

Mr.  Henry  Stephens  says :  X — 

**  As  Kohl-Rabi  holds  the  same  position  as  a  crop  as  the  turnip,  its  culture 
is  very  similar  ;  but  while  turnips  affect  the  lighter  soils,  Kohl-Babi  thrives  on 
the  stronger,  so  it  may  he  raised  where  turnips  c<iunot  he.  ,  .  »  Specimens 
of  Kohl-liabi  have  been  raised  in  Scotland  weighing  from  6  to  7J  lbs. ;  in  Ireland 
individual  bulbs  have  attahicd  the  weight  of  14  lbs.,  and  in  England  they  com- 
monly reach  from  8  to  10  lbs.  ,  .  .  The  advantages  which  Kohl-Rabi  is  said 
to  possess  over  Swedish  tiunips  by  those  who  have  cultivated  it  in  England  and 

*  From  a  Scotch  newspaper ;  name  and  date  not  known. 

t  *  Journal  of  the  R.  A.  S.  E.,'  vol.  xi.  p.  496. 

X  *  Book  of  the  Farm,'  2nd  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  87,  88. 
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Ireland  are  these : — cattle,  and  especially  horses,  are  fonder  of  it ;  the  leases  aie 
better  food  ;  it  bears  transplanting  better  than  anj  other  root ;  insects  do  not 
injure  it ;  ^u^ht  does  not  prevent  its  growth ;  it  stores  quite  as  well  or  better; 
it  stands  the  winter  better  \  and  it  affords  food  later  in  the  season,  even  In 
June." 

Mr.  William  Boyle,  of  the  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin,  says  :— 

"  As  Eohl-Rabi  is  much  hardier  than  either  swedes  or  mangold-wurtzel,  and 
will  keep  over  to  May  or  Jane  without  failure,  I  think  the  crop  desenres  a  Inr 
trial  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  usual  green  crops." 

Mr.  Hewitt  Davis*  thus  testifies  in  favour  of  the  Kohi« 
Rabi:— 

'*  My  suooess  in  growing  heavy  crops  of  this  root  for  some  years  upon  poor 
soils — and,  more  particularly,  the  contrast  their  goodness  this  year  presents  ts 
the  general  failure  in  the  south  of  England  of  swedes  and  turnips  from  the 
summer  drought — ^induces  me  to  bring  its  valuable  qualities  under  more  geDenl 
notice.  ...  It  is  not  attacked  in  the  field  by  the  fly,  nor  liable  to  tlie 
casualties  that  turnips  are  exposed  to.  .  .  .  Very  hardy,  withstanding 
frost,  and  afifords  more  late  winter  cattle-food  to  the  acre  than  any  other  veg^ 
table  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  .  .  The  value  of  this  root  in  any  saason 
is  very  considerable,  but  more  particularly  after  a  dry  sunmier,  when  most  otibv 
winter  food  is  scarce.  I  am  this  year  very  fortunate,  having  on  each  of  my 
farms  a  considerable  breadth ;  and  I  so  much  approve  of  it,  that  I  intend  never 
being  without  it.  Lean  stock,  after  such  a  season  as  we  have  just  had,  ahrm 
sell  low  in  the  autunm  from  the  want  of  winter  keep;  whilst  fiett  stock  in  us 
following  spring,  from  the  same  cause,  usually  sell  venr  hi^  so  that  a  plant 
of  this  description  is  most  advantageous.  Upon  a  field  of  ten  acres,  broken 
up  from  heath  last  year,  I  have  at  this  moment  more  winter  food  to  the  sen 
than  is  commonly  grown  on  good  soils  in  favouralde  seasons  from  any  other 
root." 

It  is  needless  extending  further  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  Kohl-Rabi,  either  as  supplementary  to 
swedes,  or  as  a  substitute  for  them.  The  result  of  very  extenidve 
inquiries  among  growers,  leads  us  only  to  wonder  that  it  has  not, 
ere  this,  come  into  general  use — the  evidence  in  its  favour  being 
so  complete  wherever  an  experiment  has  been  made.  The 
absence  of  published  information  in  regard  to  it,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  its  properties  and  value  as  ^farm  crop,  even  in  districts 
vhere  its  use  as  a  garden  vegetable  has  long  been  known,  can 
<^lone  account  for  the  neglect  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
i^et  us  hope  that,  through  the  publicity  now  given  to  it  among 
ne  members  of  the  Royal  English  Agricultural  Society,  somei 
't  least,  of  our  more  enterprising  agriculturists  will  introduce  it 
o  their  farms,  and  duly  record  their  experience  of  its  properties 
's  a  plant  fitted  to  take  its  place  in  the  ordinary  rotations  of 
■opping. 


*  F<«i7n;«|f   ll!««svi|  »  ■^J^.  T^.  P    'rt. 
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Gekeral  Summakt. 

The  following  general  summarj  of  the  foregoing  Paper  may 
be  useful,  in  bringing  under  one  view  the  special  features  of  the 
Kohl-Rabi,  and  the  various  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion, general  management,  properties,  and  uses  of  the  plant : — 

1.  There  are  eleven  varieties  in  cultivation,  four  of  which  are 
supposed  to  be  modifications  of  die  others. 

2.  All  soils  are  suited  to  its  cultivation,  but  it  prefers  heavy 
lands,  even  those  approaching  to  stiff  clays,  and  it  can  be  grown 
where  turnips  cannot. 

3.  Soil  should  be  in  fine  tilth,  well  worked,  and  farmyard 
manure  ploughed-in  in  the  autumn.  In  the  spring  it  should  be 
grubbed  and  thoroughly  pulverized. 

4.  It  requires  heavy  manuring:  phosphatic  manures,  with 
common  salt  added,  are  most  suitable  for  it.  Peruvian  guano 
and  other  nitrogenous  manures  should  be  avoided. 

5.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  beds  at  the  end  of  February  or 
early  in  March,  in  drills  12  inches  apart.  A  bed  6  yards  square 
will  afford  sufficient  plants  for  one  acre  of  land,  and  8  oz.  of  seed 
will  be  necessary  for  the  seed-bed. 

6.  For  successiooal  crops,  three  sowings  ioay  be  made :  the  first, 
early  in  March  ;  the  second,  during  the  second  week  of  April ; 
and  the  third,  the  first  week  of  June. 

7.  Transplanting  to  the  drills  should  be  commenced  the  first 
week  of  May ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  plants  should  not  be 
removed  until  they  are  from  6  to  8  inches  high. 

8.  Plants  for  the  main  crop  should  be  dibbled  in  at  18  inches 
distance.  If  successional  crops  are  transplanted,  the  first  (in 
May)  should  be  18  inches;  the  second  ^in  June)  16  inches;  and 
the  third  (end  of  July  or  first  week  in  August)  14  inches,  apart. 

9.  If  sown  at  once  in  the  field  in  the  drills,  the  operation 
should  be  performed  about  the  middle  of  April,  but  not  later 
than  the  end.     Of  seed,  4  lbs.  are  necessary  for  an  acre. 

10.  Drills  should  be  27  inches  in  width,  and  plants  should  be 
singled  to  18  inches, 

11.  While  growing,  the  horse-hoe  must  be  kept  in  continual 
requisition,  until  the  spreading  of  the  leaves  prevents  the  opera- 
tion being  performed. 

12.  The  average  weight  per  acre  is  in  England  from  26  to 
30  tons  ;  in  Scotland,  from  20  to  25  tons ;  and  in  Ireland  from 
30  to  35  tons. 

13.  Every  description  of  stock  will  eat  the  Kohl-Rabi  with 
avidity.  In  consuming  the  crop,  sheep  may  be  folded  on  the 
ground ;  but,  if  given  in  the  yards  to  cattle,  the  bulbs  should  be 
sliced  or  pulped.     For  pigs  they  should  be  steamed  or  boiled. 
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14.  For  cattle  and  horses  it  affords  true  nourishment  when 
boiled  with  grain. 

15.  For  milch  cows  it  is  invaluable,  giving  to  milk  or  butter 
none  of  that  disagreeable  flavour  which  results  when  they  are  fed 
on  turnips. 

16.  For  ewes  and  lambs  it  is  as  fine  food  as  they  can  have  in 
March  and  April;  and  when  the  ewes  are  lambing  it  is  found 
greatly  to  increase  the  supply  of  milk. 

17.  Kohl-Rabi  is,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  subject  to  no 
diseases  except  "clubbing"  and  "anbury." 

18.  If  hares  or  rabbits  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
crop,  they  are  sure  to  prove  very  destructive  unless  means  of 
precaution  are  taken. 

19.  The  leaves  are  of  equal  value  with  the  bulbs  in  nutritive 
properties. 

20.  The  plant  for  feeding  purposes  is  twice  as  valuable  as 
ordinary  turnips,  and  materially  surpasses  the  best  swedes  in 
point  of  composition  and  feeding  value. 

21.  It  bears  transplanting  better  than  any  other  crop,  and  is 
invaluable,  therefore,  for  filling  up  blanks  in  turnips,  swedes,  or 
potatoes. 

22.  The  Kohl-Rabi  can  withstand  any  amount  of  dronght,  if 
the  operation  of  transplanting  has  been  successful. 

23.  The  most  intense  frost  does  not  affect  it;  it  stands  the 
winter  well,  and  affords  good  feed  even  to  the  end  of  spring. 

24.  Its  advantages  over  the  swedes  are,  that  cattle,  and  espe* 
cially  horses,  are  fonder  of  it ;  the  leaves  are  better  food ;  it  beieirs 
transplanting  better  than  any  other  root ;  insects  do  not  injure  it ; 
drought  does  not  prevent  its  growth ;  it  stores  quite  as  well  or 
better ;  it  stands  the  winter  better ;  and  it  affords  food  later  in 
the  season,  even  in  June. 
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MEMORANDA. 

Address  of  Letters. — The  Society's  office  being  situated  in  the  new  postal  dis- 
trict designated  by  the  letter  VVt  members,  in  their  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary,  are  requested  to  subjoin  that  letter  to  the  usual  address. 

General  Meeting  in  London,  on  Friday,  December  9,  at  Eleven  o'clock,  aji. 

General  Meeting  in  London,  May  22,  I860,  at  Twelre  o'clock. 

Country  Meeting  at  Canterbury,  in  1860, 

Monthly  Council  (for  transaction  of  business),  at  12  o'clock  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  every  month,  excepting  January,  September,  and  October:  open 
only  to  Members  of  Council  and  Governors  of  the  Society. 

Weekly  Council  (for  practical  communications),  at  12  o'clock  on  all  Wednesdajs 
in  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  excepting  the  first  Wednesday 
in  each  of  those  months,  and  during  adjournment :  open  to  all  Members  of  tae 
Society,  who  are  particularly  invited  by  the  Council  to  avail  themselTes  of 
this  privilege. 

Adjournments. — The  Council  adjourn  over  Easter,  Passion,  and  Whitsan  wedu, 
when  those  weeks  do  not  include  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month  ;  Arom  the 
first  Wednesday  in  August  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  November;  and  from  ^ 
first  Wednesday  in  December  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  February. 

Diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs. — Members  have  the  privilege  of  applying  to 
the  Veterinary  Committee  of  the  Society ;  and  of  sending  ahimali  to  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  on  the  same  terms  as  if  they  were  subscribers  to  tke 
College.— (A  statement  of  these  privileges  will  be  found  in  the  pRfCBt 
Appendix,  p.  xl.) 

Chemical  Analysis. — ^The  privileges  of  Chemical  Analysis  enjoyed  by  Memben 
of  the  Society  will  be  found  stated  in  the  Appendix  of  the  present  ToUuiiff 
p.  xxxix. 

Local  Cheques. — Members  are  particularly  requested  not  to  ibrward  Coantry 
Cheques  for  payment  in  London;  but  London  Cheques,  or  FoatHoAoi 
Orders  (payable  to  "  The  Secretary"),  in  lieu  of  them.  All  Cheques  are  it- 
quired  to  bear  upon  them  a  penny  draft  or  receipt  stamp,  which  masi  lM 
cancelled  in  each  case  by  the  initials  of  the  drawer.  They  may  alao  eoB- 
veniently  transmit  their  Subscriptions  to  the  Society,  by  requesting  ihett 
Countrv  Bankers  to  pay  (through  their  London  Agents)  the  amount  al  the 
Society  s  Office  (No.  12,  Hanover  Square,  London),  between  the  houra  of  toi 
and  four,  when  official  receipts,  signed  by  the  Secretary,  will  be  g^TcnAr 
such  payments. 

New  Members. — Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Societv  must  be  pM* 
posed  by  a  Member ;  the  proposer  to  specify  in  writing  the  roll  nrnme,  mntX 
place  of  residence,  and  post-town,  of  the  candidate,  either  tt  a  Council  med 
mg,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

Packets  by  Post.— Packets  not  exceeding  two  feet  in  length,  width,  or  deotkf 
consisting  of  written  or  printed  matter  (but  not  containing  letters  sealed  or 
open),  if  sent  without  envelopes,  or  enclosed  in  envelopes  open  at  ead^  end, 
may  be  forwarded  by  the  inland  post,  if  stamped,  at  the  following  rates  :— 
For  a  packet  not  exceeding  4  ounces  (or  quarter  of  a  pound)  ...    1  penny, 
(or  half  a  pound)        ....    2  pence, 
'or  one  poimd)      .     .     .     .     •    4     ^ 
or  one  pound  and  a  ball)    •    •    S    „ 

or  two  pounds) s     . 

[And  80  on  In  the  proportion  of  8  ounces  for  each  additional  2ct] 
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•^*  Member*  may  obtain  on  application  to  the  Secretary  eepiea  of  aa  AbstmcC  of  th*  Ctetsr 
and  Bve-Lawa,  of  a  Statement  of  the  General  Objects,  &&,  of  the  Society,  ofGhenifctl 
and  Veterinary  Privileges,  and  of  other  printed  papers  ooonoeteA  wMl  opeoial  ^Cfut- 

ments  of  the  Society's  businen. 
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GENERAL  MEETING. 

12,  Hanovbb  Square,  Monday,  Mat  23,  1859. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Society  consists  at  the  present  time  of — 

78  Life  Goyemors, 
130  Annual  Governors, 
927  Life  Members, 
4008  Annual  Members,  and 
18  Honorary  Members, 

making  a  total  of  5161  names  on  the  list.  The  Council  has 
elected  Lord  Leigh,  of  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  a  member  of  the 
Council,  to  supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Archibald  K.  Macdonald,  Bart 

The  funded  capital  of  the  Society  stands  at  10,000/.  stock,  in 
the  New  Three  per  Cents. 

The  Council  has  appointed  Professor  S^ooner,  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  joint  Veterinary  Lispector  with  Professor 
Simonds,  at  the  Annual  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society.  This 
step  has  been  found  necessary  in  order  that  every  facility  may  be 
afforded  for  a  thorough  examination  of  the  animals  sent  to  the 
shows,  more  especially  as  to  their  freedom  from  any  hereditary 
diseases,  which  might  be  transmitted  to  their  progeny ;  and  also 
as  to  whether  the  state  of  dentiti<m  fully  bears  out  the  ages  stated 
in  the  certificates. 

The  Council  has  decided  that  Professor  Voelcker,  the  Society's 
Consulting  Chemist,  shall  investigate  the  following  sutiyects  :-— 

1st.  The  changes  that  take  place  in  liquid  aiauuies  in  passing 
through  different  soils. 

2nd.  Experiments  on  top-dressing  wheat  and  barley. 
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3rd.  The  different  modes  of  applying  manure  in  autumn  and 
spring. 

4th.  The  nature  and  physiology  of  cultivated  turnips,  being  a 
continuation  of  his  experiments  connected  with  this  subject 

The  Council  has  determined  to  amend  the  wording  of  the  rule 
regulating  the  members'  privilege  of  analysis,  so  as  to  prevent 
dealers  or  manufacturers  of  manures  availing  themselves  of  the 
reduced  scale  of  charges  which  has  been  secured  for  the  benefit 
of  such  members  as  may  require  analyses  honcL  fide  for  their  own 
personal  use  as  agriculturists. 

The  Warwick  Meeting  (to  be  held  in  the  week  commencing 
Monday,  July  11th)  promises  to  be  of  a  highly  interesting  cha- 
racter. The  arrangements  for  the  meeting  are  steadily  pro- 
gressing. The  entries  for  implements  are  so  extremely  large  as 
to  require  six  sheds  to  be  added  to  last  year's  plans,  in  the  imple- 
ment department  alone ;  and  the  applications  for  space  in  the 
yard  devoted  to  "  machinery  at  work  "  are  also  far  greater  than 
on  any  former  occasion.  The  numerous  applications  for  certifi- 
cate-forms that  are  being  received  daily  indicate  that  the  live- 
stock portion  of  the  show  will  at  least  be  equal  to  any  former 
exhibition. 

The  local  committee  at  Warwick,  having  declined  to  under- 
take the  arrangements  and  liabilities  connected  with  the  dinner 
during  the  Society's  meeting,  the  Council  has  determined  to 
adhere  to  the  resolution  of  last  year — not  to  take  these  responsi- 
bilities on  itself  on  the  present  occasion.  The  special  attention 
of  the  General  Warwick  Committee  has  been  directed  to  the 
subject  of  the  supply  of  refreshments  for  visitors  in  the  show- 
yard  during  the  exhibition ;  and  such  arrangements  have  already 
been  made  and  are  still  in  progress  as,  it  is  hoped,  will  secure 
to  the  public  due  accommodation  in  this  respect  at  a  fixed  tariff 
of  charges. 

Since  the  Society  first  prominently  drew  attention  to  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  application  of  steam-power  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  by  offering  a  special  prize  of  large  amount, 
several  inventions  and  improvements  have  been  brought  before 
the  public ;  and  the  advancement  made  was  such  as  to  lead  the 
Council  to  award  the  prize  of  500/.  at  the  Chester  Meeting  last 
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year.  As  no  doubt  further  improvements  have  since  been  made, 
it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  trials  to  be  carried  on  at 
Warwick,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society's  Judges,  will  prove 
an  interesting  feature  in  the  meeting,  by  affording  agriculturists 
an  opportunity  of  personally  inspecting  the  different  inventions 
that  will  then  be  brought  together  in  competition. 

The  Council  has  decided  that  the  Country  Meeting  of  next 
year,  for  the  South-Eastem  district  (comprising  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Surrey),  shall  be  held  at  the  city  of  Canterbury.  The 
accommodation  offered  and  guaranteed  by  the  authorities  pro- 
mises to  be  unusually  convenient  and  complete. 

The  Council  has  the  satisfaction  of  recording  that  the  interest 
taken  by  agriculturists  generally  in  these  annual  exhibitions 
appears  steadily  to  increase,  and  that  year  by  year  greater  anxiety 
is  manifested  by  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  the  principal 
towns  within  the  district  proposed  to  be  visited  to  secure  the 
Society's  meeting  in  their  respective  localities,  and  to  offer  every 
facility  in  their  power  to  aid  the  Council  in  carrying  it  to  a 
successful  issue. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  congratulate  the  members  on  the 
steady  progress  of  the  Society  in  accomplishing  the  various 
important  objects  for  which  it  was  established. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

B.  T,  Brandbeth  Gibbs, 

Hon.  Sec.  pro  tern. 
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SHOW  AT  WAEWICK:  JULY,  1859. 


STEWARDS  OF  THE  YARD. 


StewardB  of  Cattle. 
toBEBT  Smith. 

llCHABD  MiLWABD. 
¥,  FiSHEB  HOBBS. 


Steward!  of  Imple««ttt8. 
Chables  Babnett. 
H.  6.  Caldwell. 
Edwabd  Pope. 


Steward  of  Cheete  and  WooL 
Thomas  Pah?. 

Honorary  Director  of  the  Show. 
B.  T.  Bbandbsth  Gibbs. 


Short-horns. 
John  Wbight, 
Chables  Stokes, 
James  Topham. 

Herefords  and  Deyoni. 
Henbt  Tbethewy, 
Edwabd  Lane  Fbanklin. 


Other  Breeds  and  Loeal  Cattle. 
John  Pabkinson, 
John  Clay  den, 
John  B.  Thompson. 

Hones. 

W.  C.  Spooneb, 
C.  Randell, 
John  Mobley. 

Thomas  Bbooks, 
Henby  Thubnall. 
J.  H.  Bland. 

Leicester  Sheep. 
RiCHABD  Hewitt, 
N.  C.  Stone, 
John  Bodley. 

Southdown  Sheep. 
Henby  Fookes, 
Henby  Lugab, 
Edwabd  Tbumpeb. 

Veterinary-Inspectors. 

Pbofessoe  Spooneb, 

Pbofessob  Simonds, 

Royal  VeUriiury  Gollege. 


JUDGES. 

Long-WDoUed  Sheep  ( not  Leieeiters). 
William  Babtholombw, 
Henby  Bateman, 
Henby  Beevob. 

Shortwoolled  Sheep  (not  Sonthdowns)- 
Joseph  Blundell, 
James  Rawlence, 
James  Buboess. 


Pigs. 
Rev.  C.  T.  James, 
James  Sinobb  Tubnek, 
Joseph  Woolf. 

Tmplnmeiita. 
Wiluam  Owen,  ck., 
Joseph  Db^hs, 
John  Thompson, 
J.  J.  Rowley, 
John  Bbabnbtt, 
John  Hicken, 
G.  M.  Hifwell, 
John  Clabkb, 
Wiluam  Tikdall. 


James  Watsof, 
J.  W.  Daniel. 

Wool. 
Hxnbt  B«  Hug^ks« 


Oonsnlting-Engineer. 

Chableb  Edwabds  Amos, 

(Fbm  «f  XAStMi  aad  ijm). 


viii  Award  of  Live- Stock  Prizes  at  fVarwich. 

AWAED    OF   PEIZES. 

Cattle:  Short-ffoms. 

John  H.  Beadbubne,  of  Pipe  Place,  near  Lichfield,  Staffordshire  :  ihe  Prize  of 

Thibty  Sovbreiqns,  for  his  4  years-old  Bull ;  bred  by  Edmund  Lythall, 

of  Radford  Hall,  near  Leamington. 
Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  M.P.,  of  Penrhyn  Castle,  near  Bangor,  Carnarvon: 

the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sovebeiqks,  for  his  4  years-old  Bull ;  bred  by  J.  8. 

Tanqueray,  of  Brent  Cottage,  near  Hendon,  Middlesex. 
Stephen  Gooch,  of  Honingham,  near  Norwich :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sovb- 

BEiGNB,  for  his  2  years  and  7  months-old  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Towneley,  of  Towneley  Park,  near  Burnley* 

Lancaster :  the  Prize  of  Twenty-five  Sovebeions,  for  his  1  year  aid 

10  months-old  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 
Henry   Ambler,  of  Watkinson  Hall  Farm,  near  Halifax:  the  Prize  of 

Fifteen  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  8  months-old  BuU ;  bred  by 

William  Carr,  of  Stack  House,  Settle,  Yorkshire. 
John  Lynn,  of  Stroxton,  near  Grantham,  Lincoln :  the  Prize  of  FiVK  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  1  year  and  11  months-old  Bull ;  bred  by  the  late  Bobert 

Lynn,  of  Stroxton. 
William  Fletcher,  of  Badmanthwaite,  near  Mansfield,  Notts :  the  Prize  of 

Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  9  months-old  Bull-calf;  bred  by  himself. 
BiCHARD  Stratton,  of  Broad  Hinton,  near  Swindon,  Wilts :   the  Prize  of 

Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  10  months-old  Bull-calf;  bred  by  himself. 
EiCHARD  Stratton,  of  Broad  Hinton :  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovebxigns, 

for  his  4  years-old  Cow,  In-milk  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Richard  Eastwood,  of  Swinshawe,  near  Burnley,  Lancaster:  the  Prize  of 

Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  3  years-old  Cow,  In-milk  and  Li-calf ;  bred  by 

Mr.  Wetherell,  of  Aldbrough,  near  Darlington. 
William  Tod,  of  Elphinstone  Tower,  near  Tranent,  Haddington :  the  Prize  of 

Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  8  years-old  Cow,  In-milk  and  In-calf;  bred 

by  Mark  Stewart,  of  Southwick,  near  Dumfries. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Towneley,  of  Towneley  Park :  the  Prize  of 

Fifteen   Sovereigns,   for  his  2   years-old.  In-calf   Heifer;  bred  hj 

himself. 
Francis   Fowler,  of  Henlow,  near  Biggleswade,  Beds :  the  Prize  of  Ten 

Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years-old  In-calf  Heifer  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Towneley,  of  Towneley  Park :  the  Prize  of 

Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  7  months-old  In-milk  and  In-calf 

Heifer :  bred  by  himself. 
John  Grundy,  of  The  Dales,  Stand,  near  Manchester :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen 

Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  9  months-old  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
James  Douglas,  of  Athelstancford  Farm,  near  Drem,  Haddingtonshire,  the 

Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  10  months-old  Heifer  :  bred 

by  himself. 
Captafn  Gunter,  of  The  Grange,  near  Wetherby,  York :  the  Prize  of  FivB 

Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  7  months-old  Heifer :  bred  by  himself. 

Cattle:  Herefords. 

Richard  Hill,  of  Golding  Hall,  near  Shrewsbury :  the  Prize  of  Thirtt- 
SovEREiGNS,  for  his  2  years  and  10  months-old  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  4  years  and  6  months-old  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 
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John  Williams,  of  St.  Mary's,  KingslaDd,  near  Leominster,  Herefordshire : 
the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovebeions,  ioi  his  2  years  and  10  months-old  Bull : 
bred  by  himself. 

John  Naylob,  of  Leighton  Hall,  near  Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire :  the 
Prize  of  Twenty-five  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  9  months-old  Bull : 
bred  by  Edward  Thomas,  of  The  Lodge,  Delbury,  near  Munslow,  Salop. 

William  Perry,  of  Cholstrey,  near  Leominster :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  1  year  and  11  months-old  Bull :  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Edwards,  of  Wintercott,  near  Leominster :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  1  year  and  9  months-old  Bull :  bred  by  himself. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns, 
for  his  11  months-old  Bull-calf;  bred  by  himself. 

Charles  Vevers,  of  Ivington  Park,  near  Leominster:  the  Prize  of  Five 
Sovereigns,  for  his  11  months-old  Bull-calf;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Rea,  of  Westonbury,  Pembridge,  Herefordshire :  the  Prize  of  Twenty 
Sovereigns,  for  his  3  years  and  7  months-old.  In-calf  Cow ;  bred  by 
James  Rea,  of  Monaughty,  Knighton,  Radnorshire. 

Lord  Berwick,  Cronkhill,  Shrewsbury :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for 
his  3  years  and  11  months-old  In-milk  Cow  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Rees  Keene,  of  Pencraig,  near  Caerleon,  Monmouthshire :  the  Prize  of  Five 
Sovereigns,  for  his  i  years  and  8  months-old  Cow ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Rea,  of  Monaughty,  near  Knighton,  Radnorshire :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen 
Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  8  months-old  In-milk  and  In-calf  Heifer ; 
bred  by  himself. 

Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns, 
for  his  2  years  and  11  months-old  In-calf  Heifer  ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Naylor,  of  Leighton  Hall,  near  Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire :  the 
Prize  of  Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  11  months-old  In-calf 
Heifer  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Edward  Price,  of  Court  House,  Pembridge,  near  Leominster :  the  Prize  of 
Fifteen  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  5  months-old  Heifer ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Rev.  Archer  Clive,  of  Whitfield,  near  Hereford :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  1  year  and  11  months-old  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

Edmund  Wright,  of  Halston  Hall,  near  Oswestry :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  1  year  and  11  months-old  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

Cattle:  Dewns. 

Walter  Farthing,  of  Stowey  Court,  near  Bridgewater,  Somerset :  the  Prizo 
of  Thirty  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  6  months-old  Bull :  bred  bj 
Sir  A.  A.  Hood,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of  St.  Audries,  near  Taunton. 

John  Quartly,  of  Molland,  near  Southmolton,  Devon :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen 
Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  3  months-old  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  White  Fouracre,  of  Durston,  near  Taunton,  Somerset :  the  Prize  of 
Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  5  years  and  4  months-old  Bull ;  bred  by  John 
Bodley,  of  Stockley  Pomeroy,  near  Crediton. 

John  Quartly,  of  Molland,  near  Southmolton,  Devon :  the  Prize  of  Twenty- 
five  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  2  months-old  Bull;  bred  by 
himself. 

IJis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  1  year  and  9  months-old  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Hole,  of  Hannaford,  near  Barnstaple,  Devon :  the  Prize  of  Five 
Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  9  months-old  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Hole,  of  Hannaford,  near  Barnstaple,  Devon :  the  Prize  of  Ten 
Sovereigns,  for  his  8  months-old  BuU-Calf ;  bred  by  himself. 

George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sovereigns,  for 
his  7  months-old  BuU-Calf ;  bred  by  himself. 
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J^MSd  MER80V,  of  Brinsworthy,  near  North  Molton,  Devon :  the  Prize  of 
TwiSNTT  SoYESEiONs,  for  his  6  years  and  9  months-old  In-milk  and  In- 
calf  Cow  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Walter  Fabthing,  of  Stowey  Court,  near  Bridgewater,  Somecaei :  the  Prize 
of  Ten  Sovebeions,  for  his  4  years  and  3  months^d  innnilk  and  In- 
calf  Cow ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Quabtlt,  of  Holland  House,  near  Southmolton,  Deron:  the  Prize 
of  Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  7  years  and  6  months-old  In-milk  and  In- 
calf  Cow  ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Quabtly,  of  Holland  House,  near  Sonthmolton,  Devon :  the  Prize  of 
Fifteen  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  6  months-old  In-calf  Heifer; 
bred  by  himself. 

Qeobge  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovebeiskb,  for 
his  2  years  and  8  months-old  In-calf  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

Edward  Pope,  of  Great  Toller,  near  Haiden  Newton,  Dorset :  the  Prize  of 
Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  5  months-old  In-calf  Heifer ;  bred 
by  himself. 

John  Quartly,  of  Holland,  near  Southmolton,  Devon  :  the  Prize  of  Fiptekk 
Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  6  months-old  Heifer ;  bred  by  himsdf. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovebbiokb, 
for  his  1  year  and  10  months-old  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Hildon,  of  Woodington  Farm,  near  Witheridge,  Devon :  the  Prise  of 
Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  11  months-old  Heifer;  brod  by 
himself. 

Cattle:  Other  established  Breeds, 

Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  H.P.,  of  Penrhyn  Castle,  near  Bangor,  Carnarvon, 

the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  4  years  and  2  months-old  Bull ; 

bred  by  William  Owen,  of  Tai  Cochion,  near  Carnarvon. 
John  Turville,  of  Hartley  Park,  near  Alton,  Hants :  the  Prize  of  Trk  Sote- 

REiGNS,  for  his  1  year  and  II  months-old  Jersey  Bull ;  bred  by  Edward 

Chalcraft,  of  Liphook,  Hants. 
Eabl  of  Southesk,  of  Kinnaird  Castle,  near  Brechin,  Forfar:  the  Prize  of 

Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  3  years  and  10  months-old  polled  Angus  In- 
milk  and  In-calf  Cow ;  bred  by  himself. 
Lord  Sondes,  of  Elmham  Hall,  near  Thetford,  Norfolk :  the  Prize  of  Tbh 

Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  1  month-old  Norfolk  polled  In-oalf 

Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
Earl  of  Southesk,  of  Kinnaird  Castle,  near  Brechin,  Forfarshire :  tbe  Prize 

of  Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  2  montbs-old  polled  Ai^ 

Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

HOSSBB. 

John  Hemmant,  of  Thomey  Fen,  near  Peterborough :  the  Prize  of  Twbktt- 

FiVE  Sovereigns,  for  his  4  years  and  1  month-old  Agricultural  Stallion ; 

bred  by  Hr.  Gedney,  of  Cowbit,  near  Spalding. 
Samuel  Clayden,  of  Linton,  Cambridge :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Soyebsignb, 

for  his  4  years  and  2  months-old  Suffolk  Agricultural  Stallion ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Henry  Hitchcock,  of  Chittem  All  Saints,  near  Heytesbury,  Wilts  :  the  Prizd 

of  Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  3  years  and  1  month-old  Warwick  and 

Suffolk  Agricultural  Stallion  ;  bred  by  William  Lavington,  of  Chittem 

St.  Hary,  near  Heytesbury. 
Edward  Holland,  H.P.,  of  Dumbleton  Hall,  near  Evesham :  the  Prize  of 

Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  1  month-old  Agricultnral 

Stallion ;  bred  by  himself. 
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Robert  Henrt  Wbinch,  of  Harkstead,  near  Ipswich,  Suffolk :  the  Prize  of 

Tes  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years-old  Suffolk  Agrioultoral  Stallion ;  bred 

by  Samuel  Wrinch,  of  Great  Holland,  near  Colchester. 
Charles  Frost,  of  Wherstead,  near  Ipswich,  Suffolk:  the  Prize  of  Twenty 

Sovereigns,  for  his  6  years-old  Suffolk  Agricultural  Mare  with  her  foal ; 

bred  by  himself, 
G.  D.  Badham,  of  Bulmer,  near  Sudbury,  Suffolk :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovb- 

REioNs,  for  his  4  years-old  Suffolk  Agricultural  Mare  with  her  foal; 

bred  by  himself. 
Leonard  Wrinch,  of  Arwarton,  near  Ipswich,  Suffolk :  the  Prize  of  Fiftesk 

Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years-old  Suffolk  Agricultural  Filly ;  bred  by 

himself. 
His  Hoyal  Highness  the  Prince  Coksobt  :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns, 

for  his  2  years  and  1  month-old  Clydesdale  Agricultural  Filly ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Benjamin  Taylor,  of  New  Hoad,  Peterborough :  the  Prize  of  Twenty-five 

Sovereigns,  for  his  8  years-old  Dray  Stallion ;  bred  by  the  late  John 

Woolsey,  of  Newton,  near  Wisbeach. 
John  Hemmant,  of  Thomey  Fen,  near  Peterborough:   the  Prize  of  Ten 

Sovereigns,  for  his  13  years  and  1  month-old  Dray  Stallion;  bred  by 

Mr.  Laxton,  of  March,  Cambridge. 
Thomas  Hibbard,  of  Bishopstone,  near  Faringdon,  Berks :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen 

Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  1  month-old  Dray  Stallion ;   bred  by 

Charles  Hibbard,  of  Femham,  near  Faringdon. 
William  Buller,  of  Han  well  Fields,  near  Banbury,  Oxon :  the  Prize  of  Five 

Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  2  months-old  Dray  Stallion  ;  bred  by 

Stephen  Root,  of  Edgcott  Lodge,  near  Banbury. 
William  Lowrie,  of  Cadoxton,  near  Cardiff,  Glamorgan :  the  Prize  of  Twenty 

Sovereigns,  for  his  8  years-old  Dray  Mare  with  her  foal ;  breeder 

unknown. 
Thomas  Russell,  of  Hodwell  Manor,  near  Southam,  Warwick :  the  Prize  of 

Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years-old  Dray  Filly ;  bred  by  himself. 
John  Wadlow,  of  Shiffnall,  Salop :  the  Prize  of  Twenty-five  Sovereigns, 

for  his  5  years-old  thorough-bred  Stallion  for  getting  hunters ;  bred  by 

William  Sadler,  of  Doncaster. 
William    Barnett,  of  Bays  Hill  Lawn,  near  Cheltenham :   the  Prize  of 

Fifteen  Sovereigns,  for  his  15  years-old  thorongb-bred  Stallion  for 

getting  hunters ;  bred  by  the  late  Hon.  Hichard  Watson,  of  Rockingham 

Castle,  Northampton. 
Charles  Aikin  Holland,  of  Hartford  Hill,  near  Northwich,  Cheshire :  the 

Prize  of  Twenty  Soveeeions,  for  his  6  years-old  Mare  for  breeding 

hunters ;  breeder  unknown. 
William  Shaw,  of  Far  Coton,  Northampton  :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns, 

for  his  16  years-old  Mare  for  breeding  hunters,  with  her  foal ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Walter  Coleman,  of  Kingsbury  Hall,  near  Tamworth :  the  Prize  t)f  Fiftkek 

Sovereigns,  for  his  aged  Mare  for  breeding  hackneys ;  breeder  unknown. 
Samuel  Wallis,  of  Barton  Seagrave,  near  Kettering:   the  Prize  of  FrvK 

Sovereigns,  for  his  17  years-old  M^ure  for  breeding  hackneys ;  bred  by 

himself. 

Sheep:  LeicesUrs. 

WiLUAM  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  near  Nottingham:  the  Prize  of 
Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  his  16  months-old  Shearling  JKam;  bred  by 
himself. 

WiLiXAM  Sandat,  of  Holme  Pierr^xMiti  near  Nottingjbaxn :  the  PrLse  of  Ten 
Sovereigns,  for  his  16  months>old  Shearling  Eun ;  bred  by  himielf. 
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William  Sandat,  of  Holme   Pierrepont,  near  Nottingham:  the  Prize  of 

Five   Sovbrbionb,   for  his   16  months-old  Shear&g  Bam;  bred  by 

himself. 
Thomas  Edwabd  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  near  Sandy,  Beds:  the  Prize  of 

Twenty  Soverbions,  for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  Ram ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Thomas  Edwabd  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  near  Sandy,  Beds :  the  Prize  of 

Ten  Sovebeions,  for  his  2  years  and  4  montihs-old   Eam;  bred  by 

himself. 
William  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  near  Nottingham :  the  Prize  of  Five 

SovEBBiGNS,  for  his  4  years  and  4  months-old  Ram ;  bred  by  bimself. 
William  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  near  Nottin^am:   the  Prize  of 

Twenty  Sovebbigns,  for  his  16  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Ewes ; 

bred  by  himself. 
William  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  near  Nottingham :  the  Prize  of  Ten 

Sovereigns,  for  his  16  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Ewes ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Inge,   of  Thorpe  Constantine,  near  Tamwortb:  the 

Prize  of  Five  Sovebbigns,  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five 

Shearling  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

Sheep:  Southdoums. 

Duke  op  Richmond,  of  Goodwoofl,  near  Chichester,  Sussex:  the  Prize  of 

Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Bam ; 

bred  by  himself. 
Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraiham,  near  Cambridge':  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereions, 

for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sovebbigns, 

for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Duke  op  Richmond,  of  Goodwood,  near  Chichester,  Sussex :   the  Prize  of 

Twenty  Sovebbigns,  for  his  3  years  and  4  months-old  Ram ;  bred  by 

himself. 
William  Rigden,  of  Hove,  near  Brigbton :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns, 

for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Rigden,  of  Hove,  near  Brighton :  the  Prize  of  Five  SovERSiGKBy 

for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Duke  op  Richmond,  of  Goodwood,  near  Chichester,  Sussex  :  the  Prize  of 

Twenty   Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five 

Shearling  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 
Duke  op  Richmond,  of  Goodwood,  near  Chichester,  Sussex :  the  Prize  of  Ten 

Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  4  montis-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Ewes; 

bred  by  himself. 
WiLLLAM  Rigden,  of  Hove,  near  Brighton  :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sovereigns, 

for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Sbearling  Ewes ;  bred  by 

himself. 

Sheep  :  Long-wodUed  (not  Lekesters). 

Robert  Garnb,  of  Aldsworth,  near  Northleach,  Gloucestershire :  the  Prize 
of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Cots- 
wold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

Robert  Garne,  of  Aldsworth,  near  Northleach :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred 
by  himself. 

George  Fletcher,  of  Shipton  Sollars,  near  Cheltenham :  the  Prize  of  Five 
Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  Shearling  Cotswold  Ram ; 
bred  by  himself. 
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Thomas  Porteb,  of  Baunton,  near  Cirencester :  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sove- 
BEiONS,  for  his  3  years  and  4  months-old  Cotswold  Ram;  bred  by 
himself. 

Robert  Garne,  of  Aldswortb,near  Northleach :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovebeigns, 
for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  Cotswold  Ram  ;  bred  by  the  late  William 
Game,  of  Aldsworth. 

Geobge  Fletcheb,  of  Shipton  Sollars,  near  Cheltenham :  the  Prize  of  Five 
Sovereigns,  for  his  4  years  and  3  months-old  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Thomas  Walker,  of  Yanworth,  near  Northleach:  the  Prize  of  Twenty 
Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Cots- 
wold Ewes  ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Lane,  of  Broadfield  Farm,  near  Northleach :  the  Prize  of  Ten 
Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling 
Cotswold  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

George  Fletcher,  of  Shipton  Sollars,  near  Cheltenham :  the  Prize  of  Five 
Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Cots- 
wold Ewes  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Sheep  :  Short-woolled  (not  SoiUhdowns). 

William  Humfrey,  of  Oak  Ash,  Chaddleworth,  near  Wantage :  the  Prize  of 

Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  5  months-old  Shearling  West 

Country  Down  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Humfrey,  of  Oak  Ash,  Chaddleworth,  near  Wantage :  the  Prize 

of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  West 

Country  Down  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Humfrey,  of  Oak  Ash,  Chaddleworth,  near  Wantage :  the  Prize  of 

Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  5  months-old  Shearling  Ram ;  bred 

by  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  of  Hurstboume  Park,  near  Whitchurch, 

Hants. 
Samuel  Druce,  of  E}Tisham,  near  Oxford :  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns, 

for  his  2  years  and  5  months-old  Oxfordshire  Down  Ram;  bred  by 

himself. 
William  Humfrey,  of  Oak  Ash,  Chaddleworth,  near  Wantage :  the  Prize  of 

Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  3  years  and  4  months-old  West  Country  Down 

Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 
George  Adney,  of  Harley,  near  Much-Wenlock,  Salop :  the  Prize  of  Five 

Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  3  months-old  Shropshire  Down  Ram  ; 

bred  by  himself. 
William  Humfrey,  of  Oak  Ash,  Chaddleworth,  near  Wantage :  the  Prize  of 

Twenty   Sovereigns,   for  his   1  year  and   5  months-old  Pen  of  five 

Shearling  West  Country  Down  Ewes  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Stephen  King,  of  Old  Hayward  Farm,  near  Hungerford,  Berks :  the  Prize  of 

Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling 

West  Country  Down  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Browne  Canning,  of  Chisledon,  near  Swindon,  Wilts :  the  Prize  of 

Five   Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen  of  Improved 

Hampshire  Down  Shearling  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

Pigs. 

John  Harrison,  jun.,  of  Heaton-Norris,  near  Stockport ;  the  Prize  of  Ten 

Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  11  months-old  large-breed  Boar ;  bred  by 

himself. 
John  Woodcock,  of  Netherhampton,  near   Salisbury :  the  Prize  of  Five 

Sovereigns,  for  his  6  months-old  large-breed  Berkshire  Boar ;  bred  by 

himself. 
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Michael  Gavins,  of  the  Fox  Inn,  Woodhouse  Carr,  near  Leeds :  the  Prize  of 

Three  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  10  months-old  large-breed  Im- 
proved Yorkshire  Boar ;  bred  by  himself. 
His  Kotal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Soyseeionb, 

for  his  2  years  and  9  months-old  small-breed  Windsor  JBoar ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Thomas  Crisp,  of  Bntley  Abbey,  near  Wickham  Market :  the  Prize  of  Five 

Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  9  months-old  small-breed  Suffolk  Boar; 

bred  by  himself. 
John  Holdway,  of  Weston,  near  Bath :  the  Prize  of  Three  Sovsrsions,  for 

his  1  year  and  7  months-old  small-breed  Essex^  Boar ;  bred  by  himself. 
Sir  R.  G.  Throckmorton,  Bart.,  of  Buckland,  near  Farini;don,  Berks :  the 

Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  7  months-old  large-breed 

Berkshire  Sow ;  bred  by  himself. 
W1LI-.IAM  B.  Wain  man,  of  Carhead,  near  Cross  Hills,  York :  the  Prize  of 

Five  Soveretions,  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  large*breed  CSarhead 

Sow  ;  bred  by  himself. 
John  Woodcock,  of  Netherhampton,  near  Salisbmy:  the  Prize  of  ^hree 

Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years-old  large-breed  Berkshire  Sow;  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  near  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk :  the  Prue 

of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years-old  small-breed  Sow ;  bred  by  himself. 
George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sovereigns,  for 

his  1  year  and  8  months-old  small-breed  Improved  Essex  Sow ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Thomas  Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  near  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk :  the  Prize 

of  Three  Sovereigns,  for  his  4  years-old  small-breed  Sow;  bred  by 

himself. 
George  B.  Morland,  of  Chilton  Farm,  near  Harwell,  Berks :  the  Prize  of 

Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his   three   7  months-old    large-breed    Improved 

Chilton  Sow-pigs ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  James  Sadler,  of  Bentham  Calcutt,  near  Cricklade,  Wilts:  the 

Prize  of  Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  three  6  months-old  large-breed  Berk- 
shire Sow-pigs ;  bred  by  himself. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns, 

for  his  three  7  months-old  small-breed  Windsor  Sow-pigs ;  bred  by  himself. 
Robert  H.  Watson,  of  Bolton  Park,  near  Wigton,  Cumberland  :  the  Prize  of 

Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  three  7  months-old  small-breed  Sow-pigs ;  bred 

by  himself. 


Sfcpecial  ^rf jes, 

GIVEN  BY  THE  WARWICK  LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 
Cattle  :  best  adapted  for  Daxry  purposes. 

Henry  Ambler,  of  Watkinson  Hall  Farm,  near  Halifax :  the  Prize  of  Twenty 
Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  2  months-old  Short-homed  Bull ;  bred 
by  himself.  » 

John  Kay  Farnworth,  of  The  Oak  Farm,  AWerley  Edge,  near  Chorley : 
the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Short- 
horned  Bull ;  bred  by  Willoughby  Wood,  of  Holly  BAnk,  Burton-upon- 
Trent,  Staffordshire. 

Lord  Feversham,  of  Duncombe  Park,  near  Hdmsley,  York :  the  Prize  of 
Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  5  months-old  Short-homed  Bull ; 
bred  by  himself. 
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J.  H.  Langston,  M.P.,  of  SarsdcfD  House,  near  Chipimig  Norton  :  the  Prize  of 
TwBNTY  SovsBEioNB,  for  his  10  years  and  7  month8K>ld  Short-homed 
In-milk  and  In-calf  Cow,  and  his  11  years  and  2  months-old  Short- 
horned  In-milk  and  In-calf  Cow ;  both  bred  by  himself. 

Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  M.P.,  of  Penrhyn  Castle,  near  Bangor :  the  Prize  of 
Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  11  years  and  6  months-oM  Short-homed  In-calf 
and  In-milk  Cow,  and  his  10  years-old  Short-homed  In-calf  and  In-milk 
Cow ;  both  bred  by  A.  Cruickshank,  of  Sittyton,  near  Aberdeen. 

Edmund  Lythall,  of  Radford  Hall,  near  Leamington,  Warwickshire:  the 
Prize  of  Fite  Sovereigns,  for  his  6  years  and  2  months-old  Short-homed 
In-calf  Cow ;  bred  by  George  Horn,  of  Sidney  Terrace,  near  Leamington : 
and  his  6  years  and  1  month-old  Short-homed  In-calf  Cow ;  br^  by 
himself. 

Joshua  Price,  of  Featherstone,  near  Wolverhampton :  the  Prize  of  Twenty 
Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  2  months-old  Short-homed  Inrcalf  Heifer, 
and  his  2  years  and  1  month-old  Short-homed  In-calf  Heifer ;  both  bred 
by  himself. 

John  Hutt,  of  Water  Eaton,  near  Oxford :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns 
for  his  1  year  and  11  months-old  ^ort-homed  In-calf  Heifer,  and  his 
2  years  and  1  month-old  Short-homed  In-calf  Heifer;  both  bred  by 
himself. 

John  King  Tokbs,  of  Langford,  near  Lechlade,  Gloucestershire :  the  Prize  of 
Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  Short-homed  In-calf 
Heifer,  and  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  Short-homed  In-calf  Heifer ;  both 
bred  by  himself. 

Henry  Ambler,  of  Watkinson  Hall,  near  Halifax :  the  Prize  of  Twenty 
Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Short-horned  Heifer,  and 
his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Short-homed  Heifer ;  both  bred  by  himself. 

Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  M.P.,  of  Penrhyn  Castle,  near  Bangor :  the  Prize 
of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  9  m<Hiths-old  Short-homed 
Heifer,  and  his  1  year  and  8  months-old  Short-homed  Heifer;  both 
bred  by  himself. 

WiLUAM  Fletcher,  of  Radmanthwaite,  near  Mansfield,  Notts :  the  Prize  of 
Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  5  months-old  Short-homed  Heifer^ 
and  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  Short-homed  Heifer;  both  bred  by 
himself. 

Cattle  :  Pure  Long-horns, 

Josh.  Holland  Buebery,  of  The  Chase,  tiear  Kenilworth,  Warwick:  the 
Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  5  years  and  3  months-old  Bull ;  bred  by 
the  late  S.  Burbury,  of  Wroxhall,  Warwick. 

Michael  Taverner,  of  Upton,  near  Nuneaton,  Warwick :  the  Prize  of  Five 
Sovereigns,  for  his  4  years  and  3  months-old  Bull;  bred  by  R.  H, 
Chapman,  of  Upton. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Inge,  of  Thorpe  Constantine,  near  Tamworth,  Stafford- 
shire :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  9  years  and  6  montha-old 
In-calf  Cow ;  and  his  7  years  and  7  months-old  In-milk  and  In-calf  Cow ; 
both  bred  by  himself. 

John  Godfrey,  of  Wigston  Panra,  near  Nuneaton :  the  Prise  of  Five  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  6  year»-old  In-milk  and  In-calf  Cow,  and  bia  6  years-old 
In-calf  Cow ;  both  bred  by  himself. 

Horses. 

John  Manning,  of  Orlingbmry,  near  W^lHngboroD^y  NorthMnptonshire :  the 
Prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns^  for  his  6yearB-okl  Agricallaral  Northamp- 
tonshire Stallion  ;  bred  by  Mr.  Ogden,  of  Ashton,  near  Stamford. 
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PiOBERT  Spenceb,  of  Shuckburgh  Lodge,  near  Daventry :  the  'Prize  of  Tbk 
Sovereigns,  for  his  5  years  and  1  month-old  Agricultural  Warwickshire 
Stallion ;  bred  by  Mr.  Robert  Cowley,  of  Kilsby,  near  Rugby. 

William  Buller,  of  Hanwell  Fields,  near  Banbury,  Oxon :  the  Prize  of 
Fifteen  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years-old  Agriciitural  Oxfordshire  Stal- 
lion ;  bred  by  (xeorge  GriflSn,  jun.,  of  Famborough  Fields,  near  Banbury. 

Thomas  Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  near  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk  :  the  Prize 
of  Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years-old  Agricultural  Suffolk  Stallion; 
bred  by  himself. 

John  Gay  Attwater,  of  Hallingwood  Farm,  Cubberley,  near  Cheltenham 
and  Gloucester:  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  3  years  and 
2  months-old  Agricultural  Mare,  and  his  3  years  and  2  months-old  Agri- 
cultural Mare ;  both  bred  by  himself. 

John  Beaslet,  of  Chapel  Brampton,  near  Northampton :  the  Prize  of  Five 
Sovereigns,  for  his  7  years-old  Agricultural  Suffolk  Gelding,  and  his  8 
years-old  Agricultural  Suffolk  Gelding ;  both  bred  by  himself. 

William  Lowrie,  of  Cadoxton,  near  Cardiff:  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovebeions, 
for  his  1  year  and  1  month-old  Agricultural  Filly ;  bred  by  himselL 

Walter  Coleman,  of  Eangsbury  Hall,  near  Tamworth :  the  Prize  of  Twenty 
Sovereigns,  for  his  4  years-old  Hunting  Gelding ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lord  Berners,  of  Keythorpe  Hall,  near  Leicester  :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  11  years-old  Hunting  Mare ;  bred  by  himself. 

Sir  Pyers  Mostyn,  Bart.,  of  Talacre,  near  Rhyl,  Flintshire  :  the  Prize  of  Ten 
Sovereigns,  for  his  11  yearsK)ld  Talacre  Pony  Stallion ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Cresswell  Wall,  of  Redland  Lodge,  near  Bristol :  the  Prize  of  Five 
Sovereigns,  for  his  14  years-old  Welsh  Pony  Stallion ;  breeder  unknown. 

Shropshire  Sheep. 

John  Coxon,  of  Freeford  Farm,  near  Lichfield,  Staffordshire :  the  Prize  of 

Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  Shearling  Bam|; 

bred  by  himself. 
Henry  Sheldon,  of  Braile's  House,  near  Shipston-on-Stour :  the  Prize  of 

Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  Shearling  Ram ;  bred 

by  himself. 
Thomas  Horley,  Jun.,  of  The  Fosse,  near  Leamington :  the  Prize  of  FrvE 

Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Shearling  Ram ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Mrs.  Baker,  of  Grendon,  near  Atherstone,  Warwick  :  the  Prize  of  Twenty 

Sovereigns,  for  her  2  years  and  3  months-old  Ram  ;  bred  by  herself. 
James  and  Edward  Crane,  of  Sharwardine,  near  Shrewsbury :  the  Wze  of 

Ten  Sovereigns,  for  their  2  years  and  3  months-old  Ram;  bred  by 

themselves. 
George  Adney,  of  Harley,  near  Much-Wenlock :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  3  years  and  3  months-old  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
Edward  Holland,  M.P.,  of  Dumbleton  Hall,  near  Evesham :  the  Prize  of 

Fifteen  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  Pen  of  five 

Theaves  ;  bred  by  himself. 
James  and  Edward  Crane,  of  Sharwardine,  near  Shrewsbury :  the  Prize  of 

Five  Sovereigns,  for  their  1  year  and  3  months-old  Pen  of  five  Theaves ; 

bred  by  themselves. 

Pigs. 

William  Hewer,  of  Sevenhampton,  near  Highworth,  Wilts :  the  Prize  of 
Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  7  months-old  Berkshire  Boar ;  bied 
by  himself. 
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Edward  Bowly,  of  Siddington  House,  near  Cirencester :  the  Prize  of  Five 

SovEBEiGNS,  for  his  1  year  and  1  month-old  Improved  Berkshire  Boar ; 

bred  by  himself. 
William  Hewer,  of  Sevenhampton,  near  High  worth,  Wilts :  the  Prize  of 

Ten  Soyereions,  for  his  3  years  and  7  months-old  Berkshire  Sow ;  bred 

by  himself. 
William  James  Sadler,  of  Bentham  Calcutt,  near  Cricklade,  Wilts:  the 

Prize  of  Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  Berkshire 

Sow  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Joseph  Smith,  of  Heuley-in-Arden,  Warwick  :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  4  months  -old  Pen  of  five  Berkshire  Breeding-Pigs ;  bred 

by  himself. 
Joseph  Smith,  of  Henley-in-Arden,  Warwick :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns, 

for  his  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Berkshire  Breeding-Pigs;  bred  by 

himself. 
William  B.  Wainman,  of  Carhead,  near  Cross  Hills,  York :  the  Prize  of 

Fifteen  Sovereigns,  for  his  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  large  Carhead 

Breeding-Pigs  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  M.P.,  of  Penrhyn  Castle,  near  Bangor :  the  Prize 

of  Fifteen  Sovereigns,  for  his  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  small  Breeding- 
Pigs  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Robert  H.  Watson,  of  Bolton  Park,  near  Wigton,  Cumberland :  the  Prize  of 

Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  small  Breeding-Pigs ; 

bred  by  himself. 


(ZDommendattons. 

The  mark  *  signifies  "spkciallt  oom ehdkd  ;"  the  mark  f  **  highly  oomhkkded;"  the  mark  % 
"commended"  (distinctly  and  iudividually).  the  mark  |  "highly  gommknded"  (as  part  of 
a  whole  class) ;  and  the  omission  of  these  marker  '*oek£rally  comksndsd  "  (as  part  of  a  whole 
class). 

Cattle. 

t  Viscount  Hill,  of  Hawkstone,  near  Shrewsbury :  for  his  2  years  and  10  months- 
old  Short-homed  Bull ;  bred  by  hitnself. 

fJoHN  T.  Noakes,  of  Brockley  House,  near  Lewisham,  Kent:  for  his  3  years  and 
3  months-old  Short-horned  Bull;  bred  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort. 

{Lord  Fevebsham,  of  Buncombe  Park,  sear  Helmsley,  York :  for  his  3  yean  and 

2  months-old  Short-horned  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 

^Miss  E.  Barboby,  of  Dishforth,  near  Thirsk :  for  her  4  years  and  10  months-old 

Short-homed  Bull ;  bred  by  the  late  Mark  Barroby,  of  Dishforth. 
JWiixiAM  Tod,  of  Elphinstone  Tower,  near  Tranent,  Haddingtonshire :  for  his 

3  years  and  11  mouths-old  Short-homed  Bull;  bred  by  Mark  Stewart,  of 
Southwick,  near  Dumfries. 

JSiB  C.  R.  Tempest,  Bart.,  of  Broughton  Hall,  near  Skipton:  for  his  3  years  and 
3  nronths-old  Short-homed  Bull ;  bred  by  Mr.  Uuthank,  of  Netherscales,  near 
Penrith. 

]: Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge :  for  his  2  years  and  4  months- 
old  Short-homed  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 

fJoHN  Armstrong,  of  Palterton,  near  Chesterfield:  for  his  1  year  and  10  months- 
old  Short-horned  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 

^JoHN  Hall,  of  Kiveton  Park,  near  Worksop  :  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old 
Short-homed  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 

tThe  Kcv.  Charles  William  Holbech,  of  Farnborough,  near  Banbury  :  for  hig 
1  year-old  Short-homed  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 

4 James  H.  Langston,  M.P.,  of  Sarsden  House,  near  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon:  for 
his  1  year  and  5  months-old  Short-homed  JBull ;  bred  by  himself. 
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fRiCHABD  Stbatton,  of  Broad  Hinton,  near  Swindon,  Wilts:  for  his  11  montki- 
old  Short-homed  Bull-Calf ;  bred  by  himself. 

t  Lieutenant-Colonel  Townelet,  of  Towneley  Park,  near  Bomley:  for  his 
10  months-old  Short-homed  Bull-Calf;  bred  by  himself. 

fRiCHARD  Stratton,  of  Bfoad  Hinton,  Swindon:  for  his  11  months-old  Short- 
homed  Bull-Calf:  bred  by  himself. 

{William  Wells,  of  Redleaf,  near  Pecshurst,  Kent:  for  his  10  months-old  Short- 
horned  Boil-Calf;  bred  by  James  Doaglas,  of  Athdstaneford  Farm,  near 
Drem. 

t  John  Hutt,  of  Water  Eaton,  near  Oxford :  for  his  3  years  and  4  months-<dd  In- 
milk  and  In-calf  Short-homed  Cow  ;  bred  by  himself 

{The  Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  M.P.,  of  Penrhyn  Castle,  near  Bangor':  for  his 
6  years  and  2  months-old  In-calf  Short-homed  Cow ;  bred  by  W.  Hanison, 
of  Close  House,  near  Darlington. 

{John  Armstbong,  of  Paltertou,  near  Chesterfield:  for  his  3  years  and  1  month- 
old  In-milk  and  In-calf  Short-homed  Cow  ;  bred  by  himself. 

fHENRY  Ambler,  of  Watkinson  Hall  Farm,  near  Halifax :  for  his  3  years  and 
9  mo  iths-old  In-milk  and  In-calf  Short-homed  Cow ;  bred  by  himself;  and 
his  9  years  and  7  months-old  In-milk  and  In-calf  Short-homed  Cow ;  bred 
by  F.  H.  Fawkes,  of  Faraley  Hall,  near  Otley. 

{Hbnkt  Rawlins,  of  Ashorae,  near  Leamington,  Warwick:  for  his  7  years 
and  4  months-old  Short-homed  Cow;  and  his  7  years  and  3  months-old  Short- 
homed  Cow ;  both  bred  by  himself. 

^Edward  Bowly,  of  Siddingtou  House,  near  Cirencester:  for  his  6  years  and 

1  month-old  Short-horned  Cow,  and  his  3  years  and  1  month-old  Short^iomed 
Cow  ;  both  lu-milk  and  In-calf;  bred  by  himself. 

fLiEUTENANT-CoLONEL  TowNELEY,  of  Towneley  Park,  near  Burnley,  Lancas- 
ter: for  his  2  years  and  11  months-old  In-milk  Short-homed  Heifer;  bred 
by  himself. 

tSxEWART  Majoribanks,  of  Bushcy  Grove,  near  Watford,  Herts :  for  his  2  years 
and  1 1  months-old  In-milk  and  In-calf  Short-homed  Heifer ;  bred  by  Thos. 
KobsoQ,  of  Holtby  House,  near  Catterick,  York. 

t  James  Douglas,  of  Athelstaneford  Farm,  near  Drem,  Haddingtonshire :  fw  hii 

2  years  and  3  months-old  In-calf  Short-homed  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
{Stewart  Majoribanks,  of  Bushey  Grove,  near  Watford,  Herts:  for  his  2  years 

and  7  mouths-old  In-calf  Short-homed  Heifer ;  bred  by  William  Smith,  <^ 

West  liasen,  near  Market  Rasen. 
JCaptain  Gunter,  of  the  Grange,  near  Wetherby,  Yorkshire:  for  his  S  yeart 

and  3  months-old  In-calf  Short-homed  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
{Edward  Howly,  of  Siddingtou  House,  near  Cirencester:  for  his  2  yeart  and 

3  nioiiths-old  In-calf  Short-homed  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

Colonel  the  Hon.  O.  Ddncombe,  of  Waresley  Park,  near  St.  Neot's,  Hunting- 
donshire ;  for  his  2  years  and  6  months-old  In-calf  Short-homed  Heiftr> 

bred  by  himself. 
Colonel  the  Hon.  0.  Duncohbe,  of  Waresley  Park,  near  St  Neot's:  forhU 

2  years  aud  5  months-old  lu-calf  Short-horned  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
Captain  Gunter,  of  The  Grange,  near  Wetherby  :  for  his  2  years  and  4  months* 

old  I  u-calf  Short-homed  Heifer  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Eari<  Sfenckr,  of  Althorp,  near  Northampton :  for  his  2  years  and  2  months-old 

Ill-calf  Short-horned  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
EiCHARD  HooTH,  of  Warlaby.  near  Northallerton :  for  his  2  years  and  6  months 

old  Ill-calf  Short-horned  Ueifer  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Sir  Chakles  K.  Tempest,  Bakt.,  of  Broughton  Hall,  near  Skipton,  Yorkshire: 

for  his  2  years  aud  7  months-old  In-calf  Short-homed  Heifer;  bred  by  himself, 
f  JouN  (iiiUNDv,  of  the  Dales,  Stand,  near  Muuchester:  for  his  1  year  and  10 

moutiis-oid  Short-horned  Heifer  ;  bred  by  himself. 
tRicHAiU)  Sthatton,  of  Broad  Hinton,  near  Swindon,  Wilts :  for  bis  1  year  and 

7  ni(mth>-oUl  Sliort-liorned  ileifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
fTHE  Hon.  and  Key.  T.  H.  Noel  Hill,  of  Berrington,  near  Shrewsbury:  for  his 

1  jvar  and  10  months-old  Short-horhed  Heifer;  bred  by  himself. 
ILieiitenant-Colonel  Towneley,  of  Towneley  Park,  near  Burnley :  for  his  1 

year  aud  4  mouths-old  Short-homed  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
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f  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge:  for  his  1  year  aod  11  months-old 
Short-horned  Heifer  ;  bred  by  himself. 

^Richard  Stratton,  of  Broad  Hinton,  near  Swindon,  Wilts :  for  his  1  year  and 
11  months-old  Short-homed  Heifer;  bred  by  himself. 

Charles  Clinch,  of  Church  Green,  near  Witney,  Oxon:  for  his  1  year  and  7 
mouths-old  Short-horned  Heifer;  bred  by  Mr.  Middleton,  of  Catteslowe,  near 
Oxford. 

Viscount  Dillon,  of  Dytchley,  near  Enstone,  Oxon :  for  his  1  year  and  1  month- 
old  Short-horned  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

Stewart  Majoribanks,  of  Busbey  Grove,  near  Watford,  Herts:  for  his  1  year 
and  1 1  months-old  In-calf  Short-homed  Heifer;  bred  by  himself. 

Stewart  Majoribanks,  of  Bashey  Grove,  near  Watford,  Herts:  for  his  1  year, 
and  1  mouth-old  Short-horned  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

Joshua  Price,  of  Featherstone,  near  Wolverhampton,  Staffordshire:  for  his  1 
year  and  5  mouths-old  Short-homed  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

Joshua  Price,  of  Featherstone,  near  Wolverhampton,  3ta£k>rdshire :  for  his 
1  year  and  I  month-old  Short-horn  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Douglas,  of  Athelstaneford  Farm,  near  Drem,  Haddington:  for  his  1  year 
and  2  months-old  Short-horned  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

The  Hoyal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester :  for  a  I  year  and  5  months- 
old  Short-horned  Heifer ;  bred  at  the  Koyal  Agricultural  College. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester:  for  a  1  year  and  4 
months-old  Short-horned  Heifer ;  bred  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College. 

William  Barker  Cox,  of  Pickering:  for  his  1  year  and  7  months-old  Short- 
horned  Heifer;  bred  by  Christopher  Bamett,  of  Ainderby,  near  North- 
allerton. 

Joseph  Robinson,  of  Clifton  Pastures,  near  Newport  Pagnell:  for  his  I  year 
and  9  months-old  Short-horned  Heifer  ;  bred  by  himself. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor,  of  ColeshiU  House,  near  Highworth,  Wilts :  for  his  1  year 
and  8  months-old  Short-homed  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

Richard  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  near  Northallerton :  for  his  1  year  and  2  months- 
old  Short-horned  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

Richard  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  near  Northallerton:  for  his  1  year  and  9  months- 
old  Short-horned  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

Edward  Bowly,  of  Siddington  House,  near  Cirencester:  for  his  I  year  and  2 
months-old  Short-homed  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Hall,  of  Kiveton  Park,  near  Worksop:  for  his  1  year  and  8  months-old 
Short-homed  Heifer  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Sir  Charles  R  Tempest,   Bart.,  of  Broughton  Hall,  near  Skipton:    for  hi» 

1  year  and  7  months-old  Short-homed  Heifer;  bred  by  himself. 

Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge:  for  his  I  year  and  8  months-old 

Short-horned  Heifer;  bred  by  himself. 
Jonas  Wedb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge:  for  his  1  year  and  9  months-old 

Shrri-horned  Heifer;  bred  by  himself. 
fJoHN  Lane,  of  Barton  Mills,  near  Cirencester,  for  his  2  years  and  5  months-old 

Short-horned  Heifer,  and  his  1  year  and  11  months-old  Short-homed  Heifer; 

both  lu-calf ;  bred  by  himself, 
fj.  H.  Lanoston,  M.P.,  of  Sarsden  House,  near  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon:  for  his 

2  years  and  5  months-old  In-calf  Short-horned  Heifer;  bred  by  himself;  and 
his  '2  years  and  5  months-old  In-calf  Short  horn  Heifer;  bred  by  himself. 

JJoHN  HiTiT.  of  Water  Eaton,  near  Oxford:  for  his  pair  of  ST years  and  9  months- 
old  In-Calf  Short-horned  Heifers  ;  ^red  by  himself. 

JWiLLiAM  Woodward,  of  Northway  House,  Ashchurch,  near  Tewkesbury:  for 
his  '2  years-old  In-calf  Short-horned  Heifer,  and  bis  1  year  and  11  months- 
old  lu-calf  Short-horned  Heifer;  bred  by  himself. 

jRiCHARD  Stkatton,  of  Bfoad  Hinton,  near  Swindon,  Wilts:  for  his  1  year  and 
G  months-old  Sliort-horned  Heifer,  and  his  1  year  aiid  5  months-old  Short- 
horned  Heifer;  bred  by  himself. 

tills  KovAL  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  :  for  his  2  years  and  9  months-old 
Hereford  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 

JJoHN  Navlor,  of  Leigh  ton  Hall,  near  Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire:  for  his 
2  years  and  10  months-old  Hereford  Bull ;  bred  by  himself 

c  2 
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fLoRD  Berwick,  of  Cronkill,  near  Shrewsborj :  for  his  ]  1  months-old  Hereford 

BuU-Calf ;  bred  by  himself. 
{Lord  Bateman,  of  Shobdon  Court,  near  Leominster:  for  his  11  months-old 

Hereford  Bull-Calf ;  bred  by  himself. 
JLoRD  Bateman,  of  Shobdon  Court,  near  Leominster :   for  his  10  months-dd 

Hereford  Bull-Calf;  bred  by  himself. 
^George  Pitt,  of  Chadnor  Court,  Dilwyn,  near  Leominster:  for  his  3  years  and 

4  months-old  In-milk  and  In-calf  Hereford  Cow ;  bred  by  himself. 
:(George  Pitt,  of  Chadnor  Court,  Dilwyn,  near  Leominster:   for  his  4  yesn 

and  6  months-old  In-calf  Hereford  Cow ;  bred  by  himself. 
{Philip  Turner,  of  The  Leen,  Pembridge,  near  Leominster:  for  his  4  years  and 

8  months-old  In-milk  Hereford  Cow  ;  bred  by  himself, 
t Lord  Bateman,  of  Shobdon  Court,  near  Leominster:  for  his  2  years  and  11 

months-old  In-calf  Hereford  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself, 
t Thomas  Roberts,  of  Ivington  Bury,  near  Leominster:  for  his  2  years  and  11 

months-old  In-calf  Hereford  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself, 
t  Edward  Price,  of  Court  House,  Pembridge,  near  Leominster :  for  his  1  year 

and  5  months-old  Hereford  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself, 
t Philip  Turner,  of  The  Leen,  Pembridge,  near  Leominster:  for  his  1  year  and 

10  months-old  Hereford  Heifer;  bred  by  himself, 
t James  Rea,  of  Monaughty,  near  Knighton,  Radnorshire:  for  his  1  year  and  11 

months-old  Hereford  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
iJtJames  Merson,  of  Brins  worthy,  near  North  Molton,  Devon :  for  his  2  yean 

and  4  months-old  Devon  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 
{Samuel  Umbers,  of  Wappenbury,  near  Leamington,  Warwick :  for  his  1  year 

and  4  months-old  Devon  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 
{Samuel  Umbers,  of  Wappenbury,  near  Leamington,  Warwick :  for  his  6  monthl- 

old  Devon  Bull-Calf;  bred  by  himself. 
fSAMUEL  Umbers,  of  Wappenbury,  near  Leamington,  Warwick:  for  his  11  yetn 

and  4  months-old  In-milk  and  In-calf  Devon  Cow ;  bred  by  the  late  Thcmiii 

Umhers,  of  Wappenbury. 
t  James  Hole,  of  Knowle  House,  near  Dunster,  Somerset :  for  his  2  years  and  6 

months-old  In-calf  Devon  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
Samuel  Umbers,  of  Wappenbury,  near  Leamington,  Warwick :  for  his  2  yetn 

and  7  months-old  In-calf  Devon  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter :  for  his  2  years  and  8  months-old  In-calf 

Devon  Heifer;  bred  by  himself. 
Abraham  Umbers,  of  Weston  House,  near  Leamington  Spa,  Warwick :  for  his 

2  years  and  4  months-old  In-calf  Devon  Heifer  ;  bred  by  himself, 
t  James  Quartlt,  of  MoUand  House,  near  South  Molton,  Devon :  for  his  1  year 

and  7  months-old  Devon  Heifer;   bred  by  himself. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort:  for  his  1  year  and  and  10  monthf- 

old  Devon  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
Edward  Pope,  of  Great  Toller,  near  Maiden  Newton,  Dorset :  for  his  1  year 

and  8  months-old  Devon  Heifer  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  White  Fouracre,  of  Durston,  near  Taunton :  for  his  1  year  and  2  months- 
old  Devon  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
Samuel  Umbers,  of  Wappenbury,  near  Leamington,  Warwick :  for  his  1  year  and 

5  months-old  Devon  Heifer;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Merson,  of  Brinsworthy,  near  North  Moltoo,  Devon:  for  his  1  year 

and  4  months-old  Devon  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
fTHE  Earl  of  Southesk,  of  Kinuaird  Castle,  near  Brechin,  Forfarshire :  for  his  3 

years  and  5  months-old  polled  Angus  Bull ;  bred  by  William  M*Combie,  of 

Tilly  four,  near  Whitehouse,  Aberdeen. 
{His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  :  for  his  4  years  and  7  months-old 

Alderney  Bull ;  bred  by  Sir  John  Cathcart,  of  Cooper's  Hill,  near  Ghertsey, 

Surrey. 
{Lord  Sondes,  of  Elmham  Hall,  near  Thetford,  Norfolk:  for  his  1  year-old 

Norfolk  polled  Bull  ;  bred  by  himself, 
t Joseph  Heaword,  of  Woodville  Reddish,  near  Stockport,  Lancaster:  for  his 

1  year  and  1  month-old  Bull ;  bred  by  himself, 
t  Richard  Hawkes,  of  Hemscote,  near  Wellesboorne,  Warwick :  for  his  5  yean 
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and  aboat  3  months-old  In-calf  and  In-milk  Long-homed  Cow  ;  bred  by  the 
late  Samael  Burbery,  of  Wroxhall,  Warwick. 

JThe  Rev.  R.  T.  Forester,  of  Elmlej  Lodge,  near  Droitwich :  for  his  4  years 
and  6  mouths-old  In-calf  Aldemey  Cow ;  bred  by  himself. 

tLoRD  Sondes,  of  Elmham  Hall,  near  Thetford,  Norfolk:  for  his  1  year  and 
8  months-old  Norfolk  polled  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

IRiCHARD  Hawkes,  of  Hunscote,  near  Wellsboume,  Warwick :  for  his  2  years 
and  1  month-old  Long-homed  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 

fE.  T.  TwYCROSs,  of  Canley,  near  Coventry :  for  his  8  years  and  2  months-old 
In-milk  Long-horned  Cow,  and  his  7  years  and  3  months-old  In-milk  Long- 
homed  Cow  ;  both  bred  by  himself. 

\E,  T.  TwYCROSS,  of  Canley,  near  Coventry :  for  his  8  years  and  2  months-old 
In-milk  Long-homed  Cow,  and  his  6  years  and  2  months-old  In-calf  Long- 
homed  Cow ;  bred  by  himself. 

JJ.  H.  BuRBERT,  of  The  Chace,  near  Kenilworth,  Warwick :  for  his  8  years  and 
3  months-old  Long-homed  Cow ;  and  his  8  years  and  3  months-old  Long- 
homed  Cow ;  one  bred  by  himself,  the  other  by  the  late  S.  Burbery,  of 
Wroxall;  both  In-calf. 

t  Joshua  Price,  of  Featherstone,  near  Wolverhampton,  Stafford :  for  his  3  years 
and  1  month-old  In-milk  and  In-calf  Cow,  and  his  3  years  and  1  month-old 
In-milk  and  In-calf  Cow ;  bred  by  W.  F.  Fryer,  of  The  Weys,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

Horses. 

fEDWARD  and  Matthew  Reed,  of  Beamish  Bum,  near  Chester-le-Street,  Dur- 
ham :  for  their  3  years-old  bay  Agricultural  Stallion  ;  bred  by  William  Pauk, 
of  Boroughfen,  Northampton. 

t  John  Lowe,  of  Wheelock,  near  Sandbach,  Cheshire :  for  his  6  years  and  1  month- 
old  Agricultural  Stallion;  bred  by  Thomas  Lawton,  of  Astbury,  near 
Congleton. 

^Thomas  Crisp,  of  Batley  Abbey,  near  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk :  for  his  9 
years-old  Suffolk  Agricultural  Stallion ;  bred  by  Charles  Cordy,  of  Trimley, 
near  Ipswich. 

{James  Morrell,  of  Headington  Hill,  near  Oxford :  for  his  5  years  and  1  month-old 
Clydesdale  Agricultural  Stallion;  bred  by  James  Knox,  of  Foreside,  near 
Nestaton,  Renfrewshire. 

^Thomas  Baldwin,  of  Barnt  Green,  near  Bromsgrove,  Worcester :  for  his  9  years 
and  1  month-old  Agricultural  Stallion ;  bred  by  himself. 

t Joseph  Ball,  of  Packwood  Hall,  near  Hockley  Heath,  Warwick :  for  his  5  years- 
old  Agricultural  Stallion  ;  bred  by  himself. 

jWiLLiAM  Wynn,  of  Cranhill  Leys,  near  Alcester :  for  his  2  years-old  Agri- 
cultural Stallion ;  bred  by  Thomas  Holyoake,  of  Little  Alne,  near  Alcester. 

JN.  G.  Barthropp,  of  Cretingham  Rookery,  near  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk : 
for  his  9  years-old  Suffolk  Agricultural  Mare;  with  her  foal;  bred  by 
himself. 

tJoHK  Manning,  of  Orlingbury,  near  Wellingborough:  for  his  2  years-old 
Leicestershire  Dray  Stallion ;  bred  by  Mr.  Dexter,  of  Hallaton,  near  Up- 
pingham. 

to.  B.  and  J.  W.  Robinson,  15,  Charlotte-street,  Leamington:  for  their  13  years- 
old  Agricultural  Horse,  breeder  unknown ;  and  their  9  years-old  Agricultural 
Horse;  bred  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Southam,  Warwick. 

pAHES  Dormer,  of  Ashow,  near  Kenilworth,  Warwick:  for  his  7  years-old 
Agricultural  Gelding,  and  his  8  years-old  Agricultural  Gelding;  breeder 
unknown. 

t John  B.  Booth,  of  Killerby,  near  Catterick,  Yorkshire :  for  his  4  years-old 
Hunting  Gelding ;  bred  by  the  late  C.  Watson,  of  Ovington,  near  Barnard 
Castle. 

tJ.  T.  Arkwright,  of  Hatton,  near  Warwick,  for  his  4  years-old  Honting 
Gelding;  breeder  unknown. 

tR.  F.  FoRMBT,  of  Hasely  Hall,  near  Warwick:  for  his  5  years-old  Eontmg 
Gelding ;  bred  by  Thomas  Goodcliffe,  of  Farcet,  Cambridge. 
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RiCH\RD  Greaves,  of  The  Cliffe,  near  Warwick:  for  bis  6  years-old  bay  Hunter; 

breeder  unknown. 
Samuel  Berry  Gongreve,  of  Harborough  Magna,  near  Rugby :  for  bis  6  years  ud 

3  months-old  Hunting  Gelding ;  bred  by  himself. 

Hbnry  Middleton,  of  Gutteslowe,  near  Oxford:  for  his  7  years-old  HontiDg 

Mare ;  breeder  unknown. 
Richard  Bloxsidge,  of  Summer-place,  Salt-lane,  near  Worcester:  ibr  his  5  yem- 

old  Hunting  Gelding ;  bred  by  himselt*. 
Edward  DAviE8,of  Warwick:  for  his  5  years-old  chesnat  Hunting  Gelding;  bnd 

by  himself. 
William  Tibbitts,  of  Wroxhall,  near  Warwick :  for  his  5  years-old  Hnntiog 

Gelding ;  bred  by  the  late  Samuel  Burbery. 
William  Newsome,  of  Milverton-crescent,  near  Leamington  Spa,  WanridL:  for 

his  7  years-old  Hunter ;  breeder  unknown. 
DiGBT  Collins,  of  Edge  Grove,  near  Shrewsbury :  for  his  5  yearfrold  Huntiag 

Mare ;  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Mansell,  of  Longnor  Park  Farm,  near  Shrews- 
bury. 
Thomas  Alder  Lee,  of  Duckliugton,  near  Witney,  Ozon:  for  his  7  years-old 

Hunting  Mare. 
Jahfs  White,  of  Lindons,  near  Coleford,  Gloucestershire ;  ^for  his  4  years-old 

Hunting  Mare;  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  H.  England,  of  Snitterfield,  near  Stratford-on-Avon :  for  his  4  years 

and  3  months-old  Hunting  Gelding ;  bred  by  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Evesham. 
R,   F.  FoRMBY,  of  Haseley  Hall,   near  Warwick :   for  his  5  years-old  Hnnting 

Gelding. 
George  M*Cc7Lloch,  of  Pemberton,  near  Wigan,  Lancaster:  for  his  7  yean  tod 

2  montbs-old  Hunting  Mare ;  breeder  unknown. 
fDENis    Sullivan,    of   70,    Wellington-street,    Dublin:    for  his    9    yearsH)ld 

thorough-bred  Pony  Stallion  *'  Cupid  -"  bred  by  Denis  Carton,  of  16,  EUlslQii- 

street,  Dublin, 
t  James  Cresswell  Wall,  of  Rcdiand  Lodge,  near  Bristol :  for  his  6  years-old 

Welsh  Pony  Stallion  ;  bred  by  Mr.  Blakemore,  of  Monmouth. 
Edward  Coo&es,  of  Warwick  :   for  his  3  years-old  Welsh  Pony  Stallion. 
Thomas  Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  near  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk:  for  his  8  yeart- 

old  Pony  Stallion  ;  bred  by  John  Artis,  of  Sudboum,  near  Wickham  Market. 
Thomas  Duppa  Duppa,  of  Longville,  near  Wistanstow,  Salop :  for  his  4  years-old 

Mountain  Pony  Stallion ;  breeder  unknown. 
George  Mousley,  of  Atherstone,  Warwick:  for  his  3  years  and  1  montli'Old 

thorough-bred  Pony  Stallion  "  Spider  ;*'  bred  by  himself. 
Robert  Griffiths,  of  Cross  Keys  Inn,  Llantrissant,  Glamorganshire :   ibr  lus 

8  years  and  1  mouth-old  Pony  Stallion ;  bred  by  David  Havard,  of  Defjmnock, 
near  Brecon. 

Frederick  Blakelt,  of  Penrhos  Court,  near  Kington,  Herefordshire :   for  his 

9  years  and  2  months-old  Badnor-Forest  Pony  Stallion ;  bred  by  himselfi. 

Sheep. 

f  William  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  near  Nottingham :  for  his  2  years  and 

4  munths-old  Leicester  Kam  ;  bred  by  himself. 

JWiLLiAM  Sandaf,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  near  Nottingham:  for  his  3  years  and 

4  mouths-old  Leicester  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 
fTHE  Duke  of  Kichmond,  of  Goodwood,  near  Chichester:  for  his  I  year  and  4 

months-old  Southdown  Shearling  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
fTHE  Duke  of  Richmond,  of  Goodwood,  near  Chichester:  for  his  I  year  and  4 

months-old  Southdown  Shearling  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
^William  Rigden,  of  Hove,  near  Brighton:  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old 

Southdown  Shearling  Ram ;  bred  by  himrelf. 
^William  Rigden,  of  Hove,  near  Brighton :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old 

Southdown  Shearling  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 
} Jonas  Werb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old 

Southdown  Shearling  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 
fSiB  R.  G.  Throckmorton,  Bart.,  of  Buckland,  near  Faringdon,  Berte:  for  lus 

2  years  and  4  months-old  Southdown  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
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iWnxiAM  RiGDEN,  of  HoTC,  near  Brighton:  for  his  3  years  and  4  months-old 
Southdown  Ham  ;  bred  by  himself. 

tSiB  R.  G.  Throckmorton,  Bart.,  of  Bnckland,  near  Faringilon,  Berks:  for  his 
1  year  and  4  mouths-old  Pen  of  five  Southdown  Shearling  Ewes ;  bred  by 
himself. 

^The  Duke  of  Beaufort, 'of  Badminton,  near  Chippenham,  Wilts :  for  his  1  year 
and  3  months-old  Pen  of  five  Southdown  Shearling  Ewes;  bred  by  himself. 

fRoRERT  Garne,  of  Aldsworth,  near  Northleach,  Gloucestershire :  for  his  1  year 
and  4  months-old  Ck)t8wold  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 

t James  Wai-xer,  of  Northleach :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Cotswold  Ram  ; 
bred  by  himself. 

tJoHN  GiLLETT,  of  Miustcr  Lovell,  near  Witney,  Ozon:  for  his  1  year  and  3 
mouths-old  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

{George  Fletcher,  of  Shipton  SoUars,  near  Cheltenham :  for  his  15  months-old 
Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

{George  Fletcher,  of  Shipton  Sollars,  near  Cheltenham:  for  his  15  months-old 
Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

{Edward  Handt,  of  Sierford,  near  Cheltenham:  for  his  1  year  and  3  months- 
old  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

{Edward  Handy,  of. Sierford,  near  Cheltenham :  for  his  1  year  and  3  months- 
old  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

{John  Gillett,  of  Minster  Lovell,  near  Witney,  Oxon:  for  his  1  year  and  3 
months-old  Cotswold  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 

{Thomas  Porter,  of  Baunton,  near  Cirencester,  Gloucester:  for  his  1  year  and 
4  months-old  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

tTnoMAS  Porter,  of  Baunton,  near  Cirencester :  for  his  2  yean  and  4  months-old 
Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

fEDWARD  HAndt,  of  Sierford,  near  Cheltenham :  for  his  3  years  and  3  months- 
old  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

fEDWARD  Handy,  of  Sierford,  near  Ch«'ltenham:  for  his  3  years  and  3  months- 
old  Cotswold  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 

{Robert  Garne,  of  Aldsworth,  near  Northleach :  for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old 
Cotswold  Ram  ;  bred  by  the  late  William  Game,  of  Aldsworth. 

{Robert  Garnf^  of  Aldsworth,  near  Northleach:  for  his  3  years  and  4  months- 
old  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  the  late  William  Game,  of  Aldsworth. 

{William  Smith,  of  Bibury,  near  Fairford,  Gloucester :  for  his  3  years  and  3 
months-old  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

fWnxiAM  Lane,  of  Broadfield  Farm,  near  Northleach,  Gloucestershire :  for  his 
1  year  and  3  mouths-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Cotswold  Ewes;  bred  by 
himself. 

fT.  Beale  Browne,  of  Hampen,  near  Andoversford,  Gloucester:  for  his  1  year 
and  3  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Cotswold  Ewes;  bred  by  himself. 

{T.  Beale  Browne,  of  Hampen,  near  Andoversford,  Gloucester:  ror  his  1  year 
and  3  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Cotswold  Ewes;  bred  by  himselfl 

tWiLLiAM  Lane,  of  Broadfield  Farm,  near  Northleach,  Gloucester :  for  his  I  year 
and  3  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Cotswold  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

{John  King  Tombs,  of  Langford,  near  Lechlade :  for  his  1  year  and  3  montha- 
old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Cotswold  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

fWiLLiAM  Humfrey,  of  Oak  Ash,  Chaddleworth,  near  Wantage:  for  his  I  year 
and  4  months-old  West  Country  Down  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

fCHARLES  Howard,  of  Biddenham,  near  Bedford:  for  his  1  year  and  4  months- 
old  Oxfordshire  Down  Kam ;  bred  by  himself. 

t  John  Bryan,  of  Southleigh,  near  Witney,  Oxon :  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old 
Oxfordshire  Down  Ram;  bred  by  himself. 

t  Joseph  Druce,  of  Eynsham,  near  Oxford  :  for  lus  1  year  and  4  months-old  Ox- 
fordshire Down  Ram ;  bred  by  himselC 

{The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  of  Blenheim,  near  Woodstock,  Oxon:  for  his 
(about)  1  year  and  4  months-old  Oxfordshire  Down  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

{William  Gillett,  of  Brize  Norton,  near  Witney,  Oxon :  for  his  1  year  and 
5  months-old  Oxfordshire  Down  Ram;  bred  by  himselfl 

{Sampson  Byrd,  of  The  Leese  Farm,  near  Stafford:  for  his  1  year  and  3  months- 
old  Shropshire  Down  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
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fTHOMAs  HoBTON,  of  Harnage  Grange,  near  Shrewsbury :  for  his  2  years  and  S 
months-old  Shropshire  Down  Ram ;  bred  by  himsel£ 

f  John  Brtan,  of  Southleigh,  near  Witney,  Oxon :  for  his  5  years  and  3  months- 
old  Oxfordshire  Down  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

f  JoHK  Bryan,  of  Southleigh,  near  Witney,  Oxon:  for  his  4  years  and  3  months- 
old  Oxfordshire  Down  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

t  John  Brtan,  of  Southleigh,  near  Witney,  Oxon :  for  his  2  years  and  5  months- 
.  old  Oxfordshire  Down  Ram ;  bred  bv  himself. 

fWiLLiAM  HuMFRET,  of  Oak  Ash,  Chaddleworth,  near  Wantage,  Berks :  for  Ids 

2  years  and  4  months-old  West  Country  Down  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
Henry  L.  Gaskell,  of  Kiddington  Hall,  near  Woodstock,  Oxon:  for  his  2  years 

and  3  months-old  Oxfordshire  Down  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
Henry  L.  Gaskell,  of  Kiddington  Hall,  near  Woodstock,  Oxon :  for  his  2  years 

and  3  months-old  Oxfordshire  Down  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
Mrs.  Baker,  of  Grendon,  near  Atherstone,  Warwick :  for  her  3  years  and  3  mmiths- 

old  Shropshire  Ram  ;  bred  by  herself. 
John  H.  Bradburne,  of  Pipe  Place,  near  Lichfield,  Sta£fbrdshire :  for  his  2  years 

and  3  months-old  short-woolled  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Horton,  of  Harnage  Grange,  near  Shrewsbury :  for  his  2  years  and  3 

months-old  Shropshire  Down  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
John  Coxon,  of  Freeford  Farm,  near  Lichfield :  for  his  2  years  and  3  months* 

old  Shropshire  Ram  ;  bred  by  J.  and  E.  Crane,  of  Sharwardine,  Sa](^. 
Edward  Holland,  M.P.,  of  Dumbleton  Hall,  near  Evesham :  for  his  2  years 

and  3  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
Edward  Holland,  M.P.,  of  Dumbleton  Hall,  near  Eyesham :  for  his  3  years  and 

3  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

Stephen  King,  of  Old  Hay  ward  Farm,  near  Hungerford,  Berks :  for  his  2  years 
and  4  months-old  West  Country  Down  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Orme  Foster,  of  Kinver  Hill  Farm,  near  Stourbridge :  for  his  3  yean 
and  3  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Orme  Foster,  of  Kinver  Hill  Farm,  near  Stourbridge :  for  his  3  years 
and  3  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Merson,  of  Brinsworthy,  near  Northmolton,  Devon :  for  his  3  years  and 
3  months-old  E^Lmoor  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Merson,  of  Brinsworthy,  near  Northmolton,  Devon :  for  his  4  years  and  4 
months-old  Exmoor  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Moore,  of  Littlecott  Farm,  near  Pewsey,  Wilts:  for  his  2  years  and  4 
months-old  Hampshire  Down  Ram;  bred  by  T.  Simpkins,  of  Abblingtoi 
House,  near  Amesbury. 

Samuel  Perry,  of  Shipley,  near  Claverley,  Salop :  for  his  4  years  and  3  months- 
old  Shropshire  Down  Ram;  bred  by  Alexander  Farmer,  of  Shipley,  near 
Claverley. 

Charles  Sturgeon,  of  South  Ockendon  Hall,  near  Romford,  Essex :  for  his  2 
years  and  4  to  5  months-old  Merino  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Charles  Sturgeon,  of  South  Ockendon  Hall,  near  Romford,  Essex :  for  his  2 
years  and  4  to  5  months-old  Merino  Ram;  bred  by  himself. 

t William  Humfrey,  of  Oak  Ash,  Chaddleworth,  near  Wantage,  Berks :  for  his 
1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  West  Country  Down  Ewes; 
bred  by  himself. 

IThomas  Edmond  Miller,  of  Southfield  Farm,  Iffley,  near  Oxford :  for  his  I  year 
and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Oxfordshire  Down  Ewes;  bred  by  himselfL 

t  James  and  Edward  Crane,  of  Sharwardine,  near  Shrewsbury :  for  their  1  year 
and  3  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Shropshire  Ewes ;  bred  by  themselves;, 

fJoHN  W.  Brown,  of  Uffcott,  near  Swindon,  Wilts:  for  his  1  year  and  6  months- 
old  Pen  of  five  Shearliuff  Hampshire  Down  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

t William  F.  Bennett,  of  Chilmark,  near  Salisbury :  for  his  1  year  and  5  months- 
old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Hampshire  Down  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

t John  Moore,  of  Littlecott  Farm,  near  Pewsey,  Wilts :  for  his  1  year  and  4 
months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Hampshire  Down  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself.  ■ 

William  Mountain,  of  Beard  Mill,  Stanton  Harcourt,  near  Witney,  Oxon  :  for 
his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Oxfordshire  Down  Ewes  ; 
bred  by  himself. 
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William  Humfret,  of  Oak  Ash,  Chaddleworth,  near  Wantage,  Berks :  for  his 

1  year  and  5  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  West  Country  Ewes ;  bred 
by  himself. 

George  B.  Morland,  of  Chilton  Farm,  near  Harwell,  Berks :  for  his  1  year  and 
4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Hampshire  Down  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

Henry  L.  Gaskell,  of  Kiddington  Hall,  near  Woodstock,  Ozon :  for  his  1  year 
and  3  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Oxfordshire  Down  Ewes ;  bred  by 
himself. 

George  Wallis,  of  Hinton  Waldridge,  near  Faringdon,  Berks :  for  his  1  year 
and  5  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Oxfordshire  Down  Ewes ;  bred  by 
W.  T.  Wallis,  of  Sbifford  Lodge,  near  Bampton,  Oxon. 

William  Browne  Canning,  of  Chisledon,  near  Swindon,  Wilts :  for  his  I  year 
and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Hampshire  Down  Ewes ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Mrs.  Baker,  of  Grendon,  near  Atherstone,  Warwick:  for  her  I  year  and  3 
months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Shropshire  Ewes ;  bred  by  herself. 

Henry  Matthews,  of  Montford,  near  Shrewsbury  :  for  his  i  year  and  3  months- 
old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Shropshire  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

EoBERT  Coles,  of  Middleton  Farm,  Norton  Bavant,  near  Warminster,  Wilts: 
for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Hampshire  Down 
Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

Robert  Coles,  of  Middleton  Farm,  Norton  Bavant,  near  Warminster,  Wilts  :  for 
his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Improved  Hampshire  Down 
Ewes  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Joseph  Druce,  of  Eynsham,  near  Oxford :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen 
of  five  Shearling  Oxfordshire  Down  Ewes  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Charles  Howard,  of  Biddenham,  near  Bedford :  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old 
Pen  of  five  Shearling  Oxfordshire  Down  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

Stephen  King,  of  Old  Hay  ward  Farm,  near  Hungerford,  Berks:  for  his  1  year 
and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  West  Country  Down  Ewes ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Thomas  Mansell,  of  Adcott  Hall,  near  Shrewsbury :  for  his  1  year  and  3  months- 
old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Shropshire  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Orme  Foster,  of  Kinver  Hill  Farm,  near  Stourbridge,  Worcester :  for 
his  1  year  and  3  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shearling  Shropshire  Ewes ;  bred  by 
himself. 

t  James  and  Edward  Crane,  of  Sharwardine,  near  Shrewsbury :  for  their  1  year 
and  3  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  themselves. 

t  John  Coxon,  of  Freeford  Farm,  near  Lichfield,  Staffordshire :  for  his  1  year  and 
3  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

^Thomas  Mansell,  of  Adcott  Hall,  near  Shrewsbury :  for  his  1  year  and  3  months- 
old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

JPryce  William  Bowen,  of  Sharwardine  Castle,  Salop:  for  his  1  year  and  3 
months-old  Shropshire  Raih ;  bred  by  himself. 

tTnoMAs  HoRLEY,  JuN.,  of  The  Fosse,  near  Leamington,  Warwick :  for  his  2  years 
and  4  months-old  Shropshire  Ram;  bred  by  himself. 

+J.  Coxon  and  C.  W.  Thacker,  of  Freeford  Farm  and  Elford  Park,  near  Lich- 
field, Staffordshire :  for  their  3  years  and  3  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ; 
bred  by  George  Adney,  of  Harley,  near  Shrewsbury. 

IThe  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  of  PatshuU,  near  Wolverhampton :  for  his  3  years  and 

2  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  b^  himself. 

John  H.  Bradburn,  of  Pipe-place,  near  Lichfield,  Staffordshire :  ^r  his  2  years 

and  3  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Horton,  of  Harnage  Grange,  near  Shrewsbury :  for  his  2  years  and  3 

months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Horton,  of  Harnage  Grange,  near  Shrewsbury :  for  his  2  years  and  3 

months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
Edward  Holland,  M.P.,  of  Dumbleton  Hall,  near  Evesham,  Gloucester:  for 

his  2  years  and  3  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  of  PatshuU,  near  Wolverhampton :  for  his  3  yean 

and  3  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  of  PatshuU,  near  Wolverhampton:  for  his  2  yean 

and  3  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
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William  Orme  Foster,  of  Kinver  Hill  Farm,  near  Stourbridge :  for  his  S  jmn 

and  3  months-old  Shropshire  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Orme  Foster,  of  Kinver  Hill  Farm,  near  Stourbridge:  for  his  2  years 

and  3  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Orme  Foster,  of  Kinver  Hill  Farm,  near  Stourbridge :  for  his  3  yean 

and  3  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Orme  Foster,  of  Kinver  Hill  Farm,  near  Stourbridge :  for  his  3  years 

and  3  mouths-old  Shropshire  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Horlky,  Jun.,  of  The  Fosse,  near  Leamington,  Warwick :  for  his  S  yetn 

and  4  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
Samuel  C.  Pilgrim,  of  The  Manor  Farm,  Burbage,  near  Hinckl«»y,  Leicester:  for 

his  2  years  and  3  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
Samuel  C.  Pilgrim;  of  The  Manor  Farm,  Burbage,  near  Hinckley,  Leicester:  for 

his  2  years  and  3  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
The  Earl  of  Aylesforo,  of  Packington  Hall,  near  Coventry :  for  his  3  yetn 

and  3  months-old  Shropshire  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 
fTHOMAs  HoRLEY,  J  UN.,  of  The  Fosse,  near  Leamington:  for  his  1  year  and  4 

months-old  Pen  of  five  Shropshire  Theaves ;  bred  by  himself. 
Henry  Mathews,  of  Montford,  near  Shrewsbury :  for  his  I  year  and  3  aooodis^ 

old  Pen  of  five  Shropshire  Theaves ;  bred  by  himself. 
The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  of  Patshull,  near  Wolverhampton:  for  his  1  year 

and  3  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shropshire  Theaves ;  bred  by  himself. 
George  M'Kenzie  Kettle,  of  Dallicott  House,  near  Bridgenorth,  Salop:  for  his 

1  year  and  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shropshire  Theaves;  bred  by  himself 
Thomas  Docker,  of  Alton  House,  near  Allesley,  Warwick :  for  his  1  year  and  S 

months-old  Pen  of  five  Shropshire  Theaves ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Orme  Foster,  of  Kinver  Hill  Farm,  near  Stourbridge,  Worcester:  ftr 

his  1   year  and  3  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shropshire  Theaves;  bred  by 

himself. 
William  Orme  Foster,  of  Kinver  Hill  Farm,  near  Stourbridge,  Worcester:  for 

his  1  year  and  3  months-old  Pen   of  five  Shropshire  Theaves;   bred  by 

himself. 
Thomas  Horley,  Jun.,  of  The  Fosse,  near  Leamington :  for  his  1  year  and  4 

months-old  Pen  of  five  Shropshire  Theaves  ;  bred  by  hiiliself. 
The  Earl  of  Aylesforo.  of  Packington  Hall,  near  Coventry:  for  his  1  year  and 

3  months-old  Pen  of  five  Shropshire  Theaves ;  bred  by  himself. 

Pigs. 

fCAPTAiN  Curtis,  of  Pailton  House,  near  Lutterworth,  Leicester:  for  his  8 

months-old  Garhead  Boar,  of  a  large  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 
11  John  Holdway,  of  Weston,  near  Bath:  for  his  6  months-old  Essex  Buar,  of  a 

small  breed ;  bred  by  himself, 
il George  Mangles,  of  Givendalc,  near  Ripon :  f6r  his  2  years  and  2  moDth8-<dd 

Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  Boar,  of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 
{IGeorge  Mangles,  of  Givendale,  near  Ripon:  for  his  2  years  and  3  months-old 

Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  Boar,  of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 
iJJoHN  Harrison,  Jun.,  of  Heaton  Norris,  near  Stockport,  Lancaster:  for  his  1  year 

and  6  months-old  Boar,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  G.  Mason,  of  Warton 

Grange,  Salop. 
JIGeorge  M.  Sexton,  of  Earl's  Hall,  Cockfield.  near  Sudbury,  Suffolk :  for  his 

1  year-old  West  Suffolk  Improved  Boar,  of  a  small  breed;  bred  by  himself. 
11  Robert  H.  Watson,  of  Bolton  Park,  near  Wigton,  Cumberland :  for  his  1  year 

and  1 1  months-old  Boar,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  Samuel  Wiley,  of  Brandsby, 

near  York. 
{| Joseph  Wilkinson,  of  Roundhay,  near  Leeds:  for  his  2  years-old  Boar^of  a 

small  breed ;  bred  by  Lord  Wenlock,  of  Escrick  Park,  near  York. 
II  Joseph  Wilkinson,  of  Roundhay,  near  Leeds:  for  his  10  months-old  Boar,  of  a 

small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 
IjThomas  Pearson,  of  Moorville  Terrace, Beeston  Hill,  near  Leeds:  for  his  1  year 

and  10  months-old  Boar,  of  a  small  breed;  bred  by  himself. 
Ij Henry  Mann,  of  The  Asps,  near  Warwick :  for  his  8  months-old  Boar,  of  a  i 

breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 
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JEmile  Pavy,  k  la  Ferme  de  Girardet,  Canton  de  Neuvy-roi,  Indre-et-Loire, 

France :  for  his  20  months-old  Middlesex  Boar,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by 
""^  himself. 

IISamuel  Druce,  of  Eynsbam,  near  Oxford :  for  his  1  year-old  improyed  Oxford- 
shire Boar,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  Joseph  Dniee,  of  Eynsham. 
H George  Horne,  of  The  Brewery,  Egham,  near  Staines,  Middlesex:   for  his  6 

mouths-old  Boar,  of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 
||The  Earl  of  Radnor,  of  Coleshill  House,  near  Highworth,  Wilts:  for  his  2  years 

aud  5  mouths-old  Coleshill  Boar,  of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 
|The  Rev.  Frederick  Thursby,  of  Abington  Rectory,  near 'Northampton:  for 

his  1  year-old  Cumberland  Boar,  of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  himselfT 
t John  Harrison,  Jan.,  of  Heaton  Norris,  near  Stockport :  for  his  2  years  and 

7  mouths-old  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  large  breed ;  bred  by  Mr.  James  Clayton, 

of  Poyton,  near  Stockport. 
fJoHN  Spencer,  of  VilUers  Hill,  near  Kenilworth,  Warwick :  for  bis  1  year-old 

Berkshire  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  large  breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 
IJJoHN  HoLDWAY,  of  Westou,  near  Bath :  for  his  7  months-old  Suffolk  Breeding- 
Sow,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 
HEdward   Umbers,  of  Wappenbury,  near  Leamington   Spa,  Warwick:    for  his 

3  years-old  Yorkshire  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  the  Hon. 

Colonel  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn  Caj»tle,  near  Bangor. 
II Edward  Umbebs,  of  Wappenbury,  near  Leamington  Spa,  Warwick:  for  his  9 

months-old  Yorkshire  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 
HEdward  Umbers,  of  Wappenbury,  near  Leamington  Spa,  Warwick:   for  his 

9  months-old  Yorkshire  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  smidl  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 
HEdward  Umbers,  of  Wappenbury,  near  Leamington  Spa,  Warwick  :  for  his  9 

months-old  Yorkshire  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 
HEdward  Umbers,  of  Wappenbury,  near  Leamington  Spa,  Warwick  ;  for  his  9 

months-old  Yorkshire  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 
QEdward  Umbkrs,  of  Wappenbury,  near  Leamington  Spa,  Warwick :  for  his  9 

months-old  Yorkshire  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 
HEdward  Umbers,  of  Wappeubury,  near  Leamington  Spa,  Warwick:  for  his  9 

mouths-old  Yorkshire  Breedii  g^w,  of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 
II William  Hemming,  of  Coldicott,  near  Moreton-in-Marsh,  Gloucester:  for  his  10 

months-old  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed;  bred  by  himself. 
IIThomas  IvENS,  of  Lutterworth,  Leicester:  for  his  1  year  and  10  months-old 

Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 
II George  Mangles,  of  Giyendale,  near  Ripon:  for  his  I  year  and  5  months-old 

Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  himselfl 
IIGeokge  Mangles,  of  Giyendale,  near  Kipon:  for  his  1  year  and  7  months-old 

Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed;  bred  by  himself. 
IIGeorge  Mangles,  of  Giyendale,  near  Ripon :  for  his  2  years  and  7  months-old 

Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 
HGeorge  Mangles,  of  Giyendale,  near  Ripon:  for  his  3  years  and  3  months-old 

Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 
{{George  Mangles,  of  Gi\endale,  near  Ripon:  for  his  4  years  and  3  months-old 

Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  Breeding- &w,  of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 
II John  Harrison,  Jun.,  of  Heaton  Norris,  near  Stockport:  for  his  2  years  and  1 

month-old  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 
HGeorge  M.  Sexton,  of  Earl's  Hall,  Cockfield,  near  Sudbury,  Suffolk:  for  his  1 

year   and  3  months-old  West   Suffolk  Improyed  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small 

breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 
HGeorge  M.  Sexton,  of  Earl's  Hill,  Cockfield,  near  Sudbury,  Suffolk  :  for  his  1 

year-old  West   Suffolk  Improyed  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by 

himself. 
||The  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  Warwick  Castle,  Warwick :  for  his  11  months-old 

Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 
IIThe  Karl  of  Warwick,  of  Warwick  Castle,  Warwick ;  for  his  2  years  and 

3  months-old  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself  from  the  stock 

of  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick. 
(I Robert  H  Watson,  of  Bolton  Park,  near  Wigton,  CmnberUnd:  for  hk  1  yetp- 

old  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 
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II  Joseph  Wilkinson,  of  Ronndhay,  near  Iieeds  :  for  his  1  year  and  11  months-old 
Breeding-Sow ;  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

II Joseph  Wilkinson,  of  Roandhay, near  Leeds:  for  his  1  year  and  11  months-old 
Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed;  bred  by  himself. 

II Joseph  Hindson,  of  Barton  House,  Everton,  near  Liverpool:  for  his  1  year 
and  7  months-old  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

II  Joseph  Hindson,  of  Barton  House,  Everton,  near  Liverpool:  for  his  2  years  and 
10  months-old  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed  ;  brea  by  himself. 

II Richard  Edward  Ashton,  of  Limefield,  near  Bury,  Lancaster:  for  his  1  year 
and  5  months-old  Yorkshire  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  John 
Harrison,  jun.,  of  Heaton  Norris,  near  Stockport 

II  Joseph  Drdce,  of  Eynsham,  near  Oxford :  for  his  1  year-old  Improved  (hiford 
Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed;  bred  by  himself. 

I)  Thomas  Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  near  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk ;  for  his  1  year 
and  2  months-oldBreeding  Siow,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

IIHenry  Mann,  of  the  Asps,  near  Warwick  :  for  his  8  monthsH>ld  Breeding^w, 
of  a  small  breed;  br^  by  himself. 

UHenrv  Mann,  of  the  Asps,  near  Warwick:  for  his  2  years-old  Breeding-Sow, 
of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 

IIHenrt  Mann,  of  the  Asps,  near  Warwick :  for  his  8  month8K>ld  Breeding-Sow,  of 
a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

IjEmile  Pavy,  k  la  ferme  de  Girardet,  Canton  de  Neuvy-roi,  Indre-et-Loire, 
France :  for  his  8  months-old  Middlesex  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed; 
bred  by  himself. 

II George  Horne,  of  The  Brewery,  Egham,  near  Staines,  Middlesex :  for  his  6 
months-old  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 

II  George  Horne,  of  The  Breweiy,  Egham,  near  Staines,  Middlesex :  for  his  3  years- 
old  Improved  Dorset  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed;  bred  by  John  Coate,  of 
Hammoon,  near  Blandford. 

IIGeorge  Horne,  of  The  Brewery,  Egham,  near  Staines,  Middlesex :  for  his  3 
years  and  6  months-old  Breediug-Sow,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  Thomas 
Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  Suffolk. 

IIHenrt  Edward  Surtees,  of  Dane  End,  near  Ware,  Herts:  for  his  10  months- 
old  Yorkshire  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

II Benjamin  Lambert,  of  The  Grove,  Brislington,  near  Bath:  for  his  7  months- 
old  Essex  Breediug-Sow,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

II  William  Lort,  of  Great  Heath,  near  Tenbury,  Hereford :  for  his  abont  3  years- 
old  Breeding-Sow,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

||The  Rev.  Fred.  Thursby,  of  Abington  Rectory,  near  Northampton:  for  his 
1  year-old  Cumberland  Breeding-^w,  of  a  small  breed;  bred  by  himself. 

II The  Rev.  Fred.  Thursby,  of  Abington  Rectory,  near  Northampton:  for  his 
3  years  and  7  months-old  Cumberland  Breediug-Sow ;  bred  by  himself. 

f  William  Hewer,  of  Sevenhampton,  near  High  worth,  Wilts:  for  his  5  months- 
old  Pen  of  three  Berkshire  Breeding-Sow-Pigs,  of  a  large  breed ;  bred  by 
himself. 
Edward  Bowly,  of  Siddington  House,  near  Cirencester:  for  his  6  months- 
old  Pen  of  three  Improved  Berkshire  Breeding-Sow-Pigs,  of  a  large  breed ; 
bred  by  himself. 
♦^t^l^*m  Hewer,  of  Sevenhampton,  near  Highworth,  Wilts:  for  his  7  monthfl- 
»!/  '-.,1  of  three  Berkshire  Breeding-Sow-Pigs,  of  a  large  breed ;  bred  by 
•  ■  ■  I. 

"  '    ...    3ARBER  Wright,  of  the  Quarry  House,  Great  Barr,  near  Birmingham: 
'^r  his  2  years  and  10  months-old  Berkshire  Boar ;  bred  by  William  Hewer, 
^venhampton,  near  Highworth. 

^uTT,  of  Water  Eaton,  near  Oxford:  for  his  8  moDthsK>ld  Berkshire  Boar, 
-    ^  by  himself. 

luTT,  of  Water  Eaton,  near  Oxford :  for  his  8  months-old  Berkshire  Boar ; 
>ivx4  by  himself. 

•  r^AM  Jame^   Sadler,  of  Bentham  Calcutt,  near  Cricklade,  Wilts:  for  his 
-\onths-o1'    ^rkshire  Boar ;  bred  by  himself. 

I VI'  .    -AM  Jamc      i\DLER,  of  Beutham  Calcutt,  "<»•     ^•^'•kli»«'«  Wilts:  for  his 
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IIHastings  Sanderson,  of  Gannaway  Farm,  near  Warwick :  for  his  1  year  and 
1 1  months-old  Berkshire  Boar ;  bred  by  Joseph  Smith,  of  Henley-in-Arden. 

||The  Rev.  Henrt  G.  Bailt,  of  Swindon,  Wilts:  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old 
Berkshire  Boar ;  bred  by  William  Hewer,  of  Sevenhampton. 

IJThe  Rev.  Henrt  G.  Baily,  of  Swindon,  Wilts:  for  his  5  months-old  Berkshire 
Boar;  bred  by  himself. 

iJTHE  Rev.  Henry  G.  Baily,  of  Swindon,  Wilts :  for  his  6  months-old  Berkshire 
Boar ;  bred  by  himself. 

llWiLLiAM  Hewer,  of  Sevenhampton,  near  Highworth,  Wilts :  for  his  5  months- 
old  Berkshire  Boar ;  bred  by  himself. 

II William  Hewer,  of  Seveuhampton,  near  Highworth,  Wilts:  for  his  5  months- 
old  Berkshire  Boar ;  bred  by  himself. 

II W.  B.  ScoTT,  of  Queen's  Hotel,  Birmingham:  for  his  1  year-old  Berkshire  Boar ; 
bred  by  G.  Holyoake,  of  Wolverhampton. 

II John  Him*,  of  Water  Eaton,  near  Oxford :  for  his  2  years  and  9  months-old 
Berkshire  Sow ;  bred  by  himself. 

n William  James  Sadler,  of  Bentham  Calcntt,  near  Cricklade,  Wilts :  for  his  3 
years  and  2  months-old  Berkshire  Sow ;  bred  by  Thomas  Plommer,  of  Lydiard, 
near  Swindon. 

11  Joseph  Smith,  of  Henley-in-Arden,  Warwick :  for  his  6  years-old  Berkshire 
Sow;  bred  by  W.  J.  Sadler,  of  Bentham  Calcntt,  near  Cricklade. 

II  Joseph  Smith,  of  Henley-in-Arden,  Warwick :  for  his  3  years  and  5  months-old 
Berkshire  Sow  ;  bred  by  himself. 

II Hastings  Sanderson,  of  Gantiaway  Farm,  near  Warwick:  for  his  1  year-old 
Berkshire  Sow ;  bred  by  himself. 

IIHastings  Sanderson,  of  Gannaway  Farm,  near  Warwick :  for  his  1  year-old 
Berkshire  Sow ;  bred  by  himself. 

IIHastings  Sanderson,  of  Gannaway  Farm,  near  Warwick:  for  his  4  months-old 
Berkshire  Sow  ;  bred  by  himself. 

{{Hastings  Sanderson,  of  Gannaway  Farm,  near  Warwick:  for  his  4  months-old 
Berkshire  Sow ;  bred  by  himselfl 

II John  Spencer,  of  Villiers  Hill,  near  Kenilworth,  Warwick:  for  his  1  year-old 
Berkshire  Sow  ;  bred  by  himself. 

IJThe  Key.  Henry  G.  Baily,  of  Swindon,  Wilts:  for  his  1  year  and  7  months- 
old  Berkshire  Sow ;  bred  by  W.  J.  Sadler,  of  Calcntt,  near  Cricklade. 

IIThe  Rev.  Henry  G.  Baily,  of  Swindon,  Wilts:  for  his  9  months-old  Berkshire 
Sow  ;  bred  by  himself. 

IIHis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort:  for  his  1  year  and  1  month-old 
Berkshire  Sow ;  bred  by  Thomas  Pain,  of  X^averstock  Hall,  near  Salisbury. 

IIBenjajiin  Sedgley,  of  Heathcote,  near  Warwick:  for  his  2  years  and  1  month- 
old  Berkshire  Sow  ;  bred  by  himself.  • 

(Edward  Bowly,  of  Siddington  House,  near  Cirencester,  Gloucester :  for  his  2 
years  and  1  month-old  Improved  Berkshire  Sow ;  bred  by  himself. 

llRoBERT  OvERBURY,  of  Heulcy-in-Arden,  Warwick:  for  his  3  years-old  Berk- 
shire Sow;  bred  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Wolverton,  near  Warwick. 

||Tho3Ias  Barber  Wright,  of  the  Quarry  House,  Great  Barr,  near  Birmingham : 
for  his  4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Berkshire  Breeding-Pigs;  bred  by  himself. 

II William  James  Sadler,  of  Bentham  Calcutt,  near  Cricklade,  Wilts:  for  his 
4  months-old  Pen  of  five  Berkshire  Breeding-Pigs ;  bred  by  himself. 

IJThe  Rev.  Henry  G.  Baily,  of  Swindon,  Wilts:  for  his  3  months-old  Pen  of  five 
Berkshire  Breeding-Pigs;  bred  by  himself. 

George  Mangles,  of  Givendale,  near  Ripon:  for  his  3  months-old  Pen  of 
five  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  Breeding-Pigs,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by 
himself. 

George  Mangles,  of  Givendale,  near  Ripon:  for  his  4  months-old  Pen  of 
five  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  Breeding- Pigs,  of  a  small  breed;  bred  by 
himself. 

William  H.  Madnd,  of  The  Hill,  Laverstock,  near  Salisbury :  for  his  15  weeks- 
old  Pen  of  five  Essex  and  Lord  Portsmouth's  breed  Breeding-Pigs,  of  a 
small  breed  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Henry  Ambler,  of  Watkinson  Hall  Farm,  near  Halifax:  for  his  4  months- 
old  Pen  of  five  Yorkshire  Breeding-Pigs,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 
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Henrt  Ambixb,  of  Watkineon  Hall  Farm,  near  Halifax:  for  his  4  mootlit- 
old  Pen  of  five  Yorkshire  Breeding- Pigs,  of  a  small  breed;  bred  by  himself. 

Henry  Mann,  of  The  Asps,  near  Warwick;  for  his  3  months-old  Pen  of  five 
Breeding-Sow-Pigs,  of  a  small  breed;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Palmer,  of  Thorlby,  near  Skipton :  for  his  4  months-old  Pen  of  fife 
Breeding-PigF,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


John  Fowler,  Jxm.,  of  28,  Comhill,  London :  the  Prize  of  Fifty  SovKBKiG^rB, 
for  his  10-Horse  Set  of  Steam-cultivating  Apparatus  ;  invented  by  hhn- 
self,  and  manufactured  by  Clayton,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co.,  of  lonooln, 
and  E.  Stephenson  and  Co.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne :   and  his  Balai^e 
Four-furrow  Plough,  fitted  with  Scarifier  Irons ;  invented  by  himself  and 
manufactured  by  Ransomes  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich. 
James  and  Fqederick  Howabd,  of  Bedford :  the  Prize  of  Six  Sovebkigks^ 
for  their  Two-wheeled  Iron  Plough  (marked  H  H),  adapted  for  General 
Purposes ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 
Richard  Hornsby  and  Sons,  of  Spittlegate,  Grantham :  the  Prize  of  FiYi 
Sovereigns,  for  their  Iron  Plough  (marked  H)  adapted  for  General  Pur- 
poses ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 
Ra2?some8  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich :  the  Prize  of  Four  Sovereigns,  for  their 
Iron  Plough  (Y  W  B)  adapted  for  General  Purposes ;  invented,  improved^ 
and  manufactured  by  themselves. 
The  Busby  Agricultural  Implement  Company,  of  Newton-le-Willows,  near 
Bedale,  Yorkshire :   the  Prize  of  Two  Sovereigns,  for   their  Plough 
adapted  for  General  Purposes ;  invented  and  improved  by  W.  Busby,  of 
Newton-le-Willows,  and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 
William  Hensman  and  Son,  of  Linslade  Works,  near  Leighton  Buzzard, 
Bedfordshire :  the  Prize  of  One  Sovereign,  for  their  Iron  Plough  (marked 
N  !N)  adapted  for  General  Purposes  ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  themselves. 
Richard  Hornsby  and  Sons,  of  Spittlegate,  near  Grantham :   the  Prize  of 
Three  Sovereigns,  for  their  Iron  Plough  (marked  H  H  H)  ada])ted  for 
Heavy  Land  ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 
James  and  Frederick  Howard,  of  Bedford:  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovereigot^. 
for  their  Iron  Plough  (marked  H  H  H)  adapted  for  Heavy  Land ;  invented 
and  manufactured  by  themselves. 
Ransomes  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich :   the  Prize  of  Two  Sovereigns,  for  their 
Iron  Plough  (marked  Y  W  C)  adapted  for  Heavy  Land ;  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  themselves. 
-  'lliam  Ball,  of  Rothwell,  Korthamptonshirc :  the  Prize  of  Thirty  Shil- 
INGS,  for  his  Iron  Plough  adapted  for  Heavy  Land  ;  invented,  improved, 
",d  manufactured  by  himself. 
'     iusBY  Agricultural   Implement   Company,  of  Newton-le- Willows, 
^odale :  the  Prize  of  Thirty  Shillings,  for  their  Plough  adapted  for 
f'^—   '  Land;  invented  by  William  Busby,  of  Newton-le-Willows,  im- 
»  and  manufactured  by  the  P^xhibitors. 

'  %T>--sRY  and  Sons,  of  Spittlep^ate,  Grantham  :  the  Prize  of  Four 

...... uc  ,x,o,  for  tlicir  Iron  Plough  (mnrked  11)  adapted  for  Light  Land; 

T>'  >».f/-i.  improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

.v^jiE...  .*..  i  Sims,  of  I'"  'xb  :  the  Prize  of  Three  Sovereigns,  for  their 

•^  Plou^'^^  (inarkc         V  A)  adapted  fo     ^V^^^  ^  ^ir-^ :  ir-ented,  im» 
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AMES  and  Frkderick  Howabd,  of  Bedford :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovebeigks, 
for  their  Iron  Plough  (marked  H)  adapted  for  Light  Land ;  invented  and 
manufactured  by  themselves. 

T^iLLiAM  Hensbian  and  Son,  of  Linslade  Works,  near  Leighton  Buzzard :  the 
Prize  of  One  Sovereign,  for  their  Iron  Plough  (marked  N)  adapted  for 
Light  Land  ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

qhn  Eddy,  of  Kenford,  near  Exeter :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovereigns,  for  his 
Iron  Tumwrest- Plough  (marked  K  6) ;  invented,  improved,  and  manu- 
factured by  himself. 

AMES  and  Frederick  Howard,  of  Bedford :  the  Prize  of  Four  Sovereigns, 
for  their  Set  of  Jointed  Harrows  (marked  No.  16)  for  Light  Land; 
invented  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

AMES  and  Frederick  Howard,  of  Bedford :  the  Prize  of  Three  Sovereigns, 
for  their  Set  of  Iron  Harrows  (marked  No.  11)  for  Light  Land ;  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Idward  Page  and  Co.,  of  Bedford :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovereigns,  for  their 
Set  of  Diagonal  Iron  Harrows  (marked  li)  for  Light  Land ;  invented  by 
S.  L.  Taylor,  of  Cotton  End,  and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 

[essrs.  Mapplebeck  and  Lowe,  of  Birmingham :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sove- 
reigns, for  their  Chain  Harrow  ;  improved  and  manufactured  by  them- 
selves. 

AMES  and  Frederick  Howard,  of  Bedford  :  the  Prize  of  Four  Sovereigns, 
for  their  Set  of  Iron  Drag-Harrows  (No.  17)  for  Heavy  Land ;  improved 
and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Idward  Page  aud  Co.,  of  Bedford :  the  Prize  of  Three  Sovereigns,  for  their 
Set  of  Diagonal  Iron  Harrows  (No.  3)  lor  Heavy  Land ;  invented  by 
S.  L.  Taylor,  of  Cotton  End,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

iANSOMKS  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovereigns,  for  their  Set 
of  4  East  Anglian  Harrows  (No.  3)  for  Heavy  Land ;  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Idward  Hammond  Bent  all,  of  Hey  bridge,  Maldon-:  the  Prize  of  Fivb 
Sovereigns,  for  his  Cultivator,  Scarifier,  and  Subsoil  Plouorh  (marked 
L  I  B  B)  for  Light  Land ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
himself. 

loLEMAN  and  Son,  of  Chelmsford :  the  Prize  of  Three  Sovereigns,  for  their 
Five-Proug  Cultivator,  Grubber,  or  Scarifier  (No.  5)  for  Lio:ht  Land ; 
invented  by  Richard  Coleman,  improved  and  manufactured  by  Ex- 
hibitors. 

Jhari.es  Clay,  of  Walton,  near  Wakefield :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovereigns, 
for  his  Cultivator  and  Twitchgrass  Eradicator  for  Light  Land ;  invented 
and  manufactured  by  himself. 

JoLEMAN  and  Son,  of  Chelmsford :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sovereigns,  for  their 
Seven-Prono;  Cultivator,  Grubber,  or  Scantier  for  Heavy  Land ;  invented 
by  Kicbard  Coleman,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 

'Edward  Hammond  Bentall,  of  Heybridge,  Maldon:  the  Prize  of  Three 
Sovereigns,  for  his  Cultivator,  JScarifier,  and  Subsoil  Plough  for  Heavy 
Land  ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

Iansomes  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovereigns,  for  their 
Wrou^lit-lron  Scarifier  (No.  7)  for  Heavy  Land ;  improved  and  manufac- 
tured l)y  themselves. 

The  'J'rustkes  of  \V.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley:  the  Prize  of  Five  Sove- 
rekjns,  for  their  Field-Holler;  improved  and  manufactured  by  them- 
selves. 

Iill  and  Smith,  of  Brierley  Hill,  Dudley  :  the  Prize  of  Three  Sovereigns, 
for  their  Wroufrht-Iron  Universal  Field-Koller ;  invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  themselves. 
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Htt.t.  and  Smith,  of  Brierley  Hill,  Dudley :  the  Prize  of  Two  SovsBEieHB, 
for  their  Wrought-Iron  Light-Land  Holler ;  invented  and  manufactuied 
by  themselves. 

A.  and  E.  Cbosskill,  of  Beverley :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sovebeigns,  for  their 
Clod-Crusher ;  improved  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

William  C.  Cambridge,  of  Bristol:  the  Prize  of  Thbee  Sovsbeighs,  for 
his  Double-action  Press-Wheel  Roller  and  Clod-Crusher ;  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  himself. 

The  Tbustees  of  W.  Crossbill,  of  Beveriey :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovebsions, 
for  their  Clod-Crusher;  invented  and  improved  by  W.  Crosskill,  and 
manufactured  by  themselves. 

LooMES  and  Co.,  of  Whittlesea,  Cambridgeshire:  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sove- 
BEION8  (Local  Prize),  for  their  Three  Sets  of  Draining-Pipes. 

Thomas  Scbaqo,  of  Calveley,  Tarporley:  the  Prize  of  Thbee  Soyebeions, 
for  his  Single-action  Drain-tilo  and  Pipe-making  Machine;  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

John  Whitehead,  of  Preston :  the  Prize  of  Two  Sovebeigns,  for  his  Drain- 
Pipe  and  Tile  Machine;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
himself. 

A.  and  W.  Eddinqton,  of  Chelmsford :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Soyebeigks, 
for  their  Draining  Windlass  ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  themselves : 
and  a  Draining  Plough ;  invented  by  John  Fowler,  Jun.,  of  London^  and 
manufactured  Ijy  Fowler  and  Fry,  Bristol. 

Fbancis  Parkes  and  Co.,  of  Sutton  Coldfield :  the  Prize  of  Thbee  Sove- 
reigns, for  their  Set  of  Warwickshire  Draining  Tools;  improved  and 
manufactured  by  themselves. 

Mapplebeck  and  Lowe,  of  Birmingham :  the  Prize  of  Two  Soyebeignb^  for 
a  Set  of  Draining  Tools ;  invented  by  Josiah  Parkes,  of  London,  Ukd 
manufactured  by  W.  A.  Lyndon,  of  Birmingham. 

John  Whitehead,  of  Preston :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovebeigns,  for  his  Brick- 
making  and  Tile  Machine ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

Humphrey  Chamberlain,  of  Kempsey,  Worcester :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sove- 
beigns, for  a  Brick  and  Tile-making  Machine ;  invented  and  manufiu)- 
tured  by  Messrs.  Wright  and  Green,  of  Rugby. 

William  Torr,  of  Aylesby  Manor,  Grimsby :  the  Prize  of  Ten  SovBBSiGini 
(Local  Prize),  for  his  Farm  Gate ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  himself. 


MEDALS. 

William  Snowden,  of  Longford,  Gloucester :  a  Silver  Medal,  for  his  Paring 
Plough ;  invented  and  improved  by  William  Woofe,  of  Westdtn  Birt, 
Gloucester,  and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 

Burgess  and  Key,  of  95,  Newgate-Street,  London :  a  Silver  Medal,  for  tiieir 
Grass-Mowing  Machine ;  invented  by  J.  Allen,  of  New  York,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 

Sidney  Flavel  and  Co.,  of  Leamington :  a  Silveb  Medal,  for  their 
Kitchener  ;  invented  by  Mr.  Flavel,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
Exhibitors. 

Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  Half-Moon  Street,  Piccadilly :  a  Silveb  Medal, 
for  their  collection  of  Agricultural  Plants,  Seeds,  and  Grain. 

Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  of  Edinburgh,  and  27,  Great  George  Street,  West- 
minster:  a  Silver  Medal,  for  their  collection  of  Plants,  Seeds,  and 
Grain. 
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W.  H.  and  George  Daweb,  of  the  Milton  and  Elsecar  Iron  Works,  near 
Barasley :  a  Silver  Medal,  for  their  Atmospheric  Hammer ;  invented 
by  C.  J.  Carr,  of  Hoyland,  Barnsley,  and  manufactured  by  the 
Exhibitors. 

Humphrey  Chamberlain,  of  Kempsey,  Worcester :  a  Silver  Medal,  for  a 
Dry  Clay  Brick-making  Machine :  invented  and  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Bradley  and  Craven,  of  Wakefield. 

Humphrey  Chamberlain,  of  Kempsey,  Worcester :  a  Silver  Medal,  for  a 
Brick-making  Machine  ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Bradley 
and  Craven,  of  Wakefield. 

Emilb  Pavy,  a  la  Ferme  de  Girardet,  pr^s  Canton  de  Neury-roi,  Indre-et- 
Loire,  France :  a  Silver  Medal,  for  a  Granary  ;  invented  and  improved 
by  himself,  manufactured  by  Renaud  and  Lotey,  of  Nantes,  France. 


€ommtvMsLtioni. 

The  mark  *  signiQefl  **  hiohlt  comxekdxd  ;"  and  the  mark  f  *<  oomcDTDiD." 

♦John  Fowler,  Jun.,  of  28,  Comhill,  London  :  for  his  Set  of  Steam-Cultivatiog 
Apparatus ;  invented  by  himself,  manufactured  by  Clayton,  Shuttlewortb,  and 
Co.,  of  Lincoln,  and  K.  Stephenson  and  Co.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne:  md  his 
Balance  Three-Furrow  Plough ;  invented  by  himself  and  manufactured  by 
Ransome  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich. 

♦William  Ball,  of  Rothwell,  Northamptonshire :  for  his  Plough  for  General 
Purposes,  No.  8  ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  hunself. 

♦The  Busby  Agricultural  Implement  Company,  of  Newton-le-Willoirs,  Bedale : 
for  their  Light-Land  Plough ;  invented  and  improved  by  W.  Busby,  manu- 
factured by  Ihe  Exhibitors. 

♦WiLLLAM  Ball,  of  Rothwell:  for  his  Light- Land  Plough  (marked  B  C  9 
Patent) ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

♦Edward  Page  and  Co.,  of  Bedford :  for  their  Light-Land  Plough  *•  Eclipse ; " 
invented  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

♦Ransomes  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich :  for  their  Tumwrest  Plough ;  invented  ^by 
Henry  Locock,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 

♦Edward  Hammond  Bentall,  of  Hey  bridge,  Maldon :  for  his  Set  of  4-Beamed 
Heavy-Land  Harrows  (No.  413) ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
himself. 

♦Ransomes  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich:  for  their  Set  of  Four  East  Anglian  Seed- 
Harrows  for  Light  Land ;  invented,  improved,  and  manu£Eu;tured  by  them- 
selves. 

♦John  Cartwright,  of  Shrewsbury:  for  his  Double-action  Combined  Clod- 
crusher  and  Press-wheel  Roller ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
himself. 

♦Holmes  and  Sons,  of  Prospect-place,  Norwich :  for  their  Roller  for  Light  Land ; 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

♦John  Cartwright,  of  Shrewsbury :  for  his  Medium  Self-relieving  Chain-harrow : 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

*Holmes  and  Sons,  of  Norwich :  for  their  Portable  Saw-Bench ;  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  themselves. 

♦Henry  Bridges,  of  406,  Oxford-street,  London;  for  his  large  variety  of  Batter- 
Prints  ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  himself. 

t  J  AMES  and  Frederick  Howard,  of  Bedford,  and  William  Smith,  of  Woolston: 
for  their  Set  of  Patent  Apparatus  for  Cultivating  Land  by  Steam  Power ;  in- 
vented by  William  Smith,  of  Woolston,  and  manufactured  by  J.  and  F. 
Howard,  of  Bedford,  and  their  Patent  Self-propelling  Portable  Steam-Engine  -, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth,  of  Lincoln. 
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tW.  GoiTLDXNO  and  Co.,  of  Leicester:  for  their  Iron  'Plongli  (mailed  ft  A'B) 
far  Light  Land ;  invented  and  mannfiM^red  ^  themselves. 

*! James  Gomins,  of  Southmolton :  for  his  Set  of  Improved  Harrows  for  Li^t 
Land ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufitctored  bj  himself. 

fPiOB  mid  Co.,  of  Bedford :  for  their  Pair  of  Drag^arrowi  (No.  5)  for  Hetfy 
Land ;  moDnifactsred  bj  themselves. 

tHuoH  Carson,  of  Warminster:  for  his  6even-«riiare  Cultivator  or  Sosrifier^ 
Light  Land :  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  hy  lumseif. 

fJAiUES  Woods  and  Son,  of  Stowmarket :  for  thmr  Wroi^t-Iron  Bark^^SoUer; 
improved  and  manufactured  bv  themselves. 

tCoi£MAN  and  Son,  of  Chelmsford:  for  their  Clod-crusher :  invented  by  Bich«d 
Coleman,  nnd  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 

tWiLUAH  C.  Cahbrii>ge,  of  Bristol :  fbr  his  Jointed  Self-expanding  Cham- 
Harrow  :  invented,  improved,  tmd  manufactured  by  himself. 

fTHOMAS  ScRAGG,  of  Calvclcy,  Tarporley:  for  Ms  Three  Sets  of  Draining  Pipes; 
manufactured  by  himself. 

t  John  Robinson,  of  Nuneaton :  for  his  Three  Sets  of  Draining  Pipes :  manufac- 
tured by  himself. 

fJoHN  Whitehead,  of  Preston:  for  his  Brick-Pressing  Machine;  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  himself. 

t Benjamin  Fowler,  of  Whitefriars-street,  London:  for  his  Pump  with  Foot- 
piece  Valve :  invented,  improved,  and  manu&ctured  by  B.  Fowler  and  Co. 

t Burgess  and  Ket,  of  95,  New^te-street,  London :  for  their  Horse-hoe  with 
Revolving-brushes  for  destroy mg  Insects:  invented  by  1^.  A.  Bhum,  fibq., 
of  Thro^ey  House,  Fevershsm,  and  monu&ctured  by  the  Eidubnton. 

tEoRERT  BfAYNARD,  of  Whittlesford,  Cambridoe :  for  his  IKbUinff-machhie ;  in- 
vented by  C  ClartLe,  of  Newmailcet,  and  Jubert  Maynaerd,  end  mamlbetnied 
by  the  Exhibitor. 

tA.  and  E.  Cbosskhx,  of  Beverley:  fer  Hieir  Iron  Oart  for  liquid  Wmamn  or 
Water;  invented  by  W. Crosskill,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  Ei- 
iHbttors. 

fS.  and  E.  Ranbome  and  Co.,  of  81,  Essex-street,  London:  fbr  their  Argand  Vkt- 
bars ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  Martin  and  Co.,  t>f  London. 

tPERRT  and  Son,  of  Highfidds  Wortcs,  near  Bilston :  fbrthseir  exbibitioii  of  Iron 
Gates,  Fences,  Trays,  «nd  other  articles. 

fTHS  Trustses  of  W.OROflxiLL,  of  Beverley:  for  their  large  show  of  Cnti, 
Carriages,  and  Wheels. 

IBenjahin  Hexl,  of  Warwick :  for  his  Cooperage. 

fPETTON  and  Cl^ik,  of  Birmingham :  for  their  large  assortment  of  Todls. 

tTHE  St.  Pancras  Iron- Works  Cohpant,  Old  St.  Pancras^road,  Lontai:  !br 
their  Stable  Fittings  and  General  Collection. 

fBARRETT,  ExALL,  and  Andrews,  of  Reading:  for  their  Show  of  Maelmierv. 

fWiixiAM  Roberts,  of  Northampton :  for  Ms  Collection  of  Ornamental  Cbiin 
and  other  usi^ul  articles. 

t Thomas  Johnson  and  Son,  of  Leicester:  for  their  Collection  of  GsrdeBHseati, 
OnuuoBental  Vases,  Sac. 

t  Jahes  Woo08  and  Son,  of  ^towraarkcft:  for  aOA>inet  Mangle :  inr^nteA  by  John 
Halls,  of  Bildestone,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors. 

t Warner  and  Sons,  of  8,  Crescent,  Jewin-street,  London :  for  th«r  CoHeetnn  of 
Hydraulic  Machinery. 

fPRTEST  and  WooLNOUGH,  of  Kingston-on-Thames :  fbr  their  TttmifHdnster  md 
Fly-destroyer ;  invented  by  J.  J,  Rowley,  of Rowthome,  improved  and  rnann- 
foctured  by  Ute  Exfribitors. 

fMAPPLEBECK  and  Low^  of  Birminglnxn :  for  »  lai^ge  CoUeOfion  of  TJsefol 
Articles. 

tHiUi  and  Smith,  of  Brierley  ffifl,  Dudley :  for  their  extensive  CofleetioB,  par- 
ticularly x>f  Gates  and  Fences. 

tFRANCis  Morton,  of  James^reet,  Liverpool :  Ibr  liis  Wire-fttmfaiing  PiB«r  and 
Fencing;  invexrtefl,  improved, and msnufiKtured by  himti^. 


Awards  at  IVarwicki  Cheese — IVooL  xxxt 


CHEESK 

John  AL.  Bakeb,  of  Dknrdon  Hall,  Athecstona  r  the  CliampicB.  Prize,  of  Tsibtt 

SovEBEioNS,  for  hia  Four  Gheefies,  weighing;,  not  lesa  than  35  Iba.  each ; 

made  in  1858. 
John  A.  Be  ale,  of  Brockhurst,  Lutterworth :  the  Priz»  of  TwEifrr  Sovb- 

BEiGKS,  for  his  Four  Coloured  Cheeses,  weighing  not  less  than  35  lbs.. 

each  ;  made  in  1858. 
Thomas  Haddon,  of  Hampton.  Lucy,.  Warwick :  the  Priae  of  Twenty  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  Four  Uncoloured  Cheeses,  weighing  not  less  than  35  lbs. 

each  ;  made  in  1858. 
George  Thomas  Spokes,  of  Little  Lawibrd,  Rugby :  the  Wze  of  Fifteew 

Sovereigns,  for  his  Four  Coloured  Cheeses^  weigjbing  not  less  than  25  lbs. 

each,  and  under  35  lbs. ;  made  in  1858.  . 
Thomas  Satchwsll,  of  Hemfield  House,  Knowle,  Warwick :  the  Prize  of 

Ten  Sovebeigns^  for  his  Four  Coloured  Cheeses,  weighing  not  less  than 

25  lbs.  each,  and  under  35  lbs. ;  made  iu  1858. 


WOOL. 

GrBOBas  Heading,  of  Priora  Haudwiok^  StodEton,.  near  Sn(^ :  the  Prize  of 
Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  Six  Fleecea  of  Leicester  Teg  Wool,  shorn  from 
yearling  sheep. 

The  Duke  of  Hichmond,  Goodwood,  Chichester:  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  Six  Fleeces  of  Southdown  Teg  Wool,  shorn  from  sheep 
1  year  and  4  months  old. 

Samuel  Pratt,  of  Bubbenhall,  near  Kenilwortii :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  Six  Fleeces  of  Gloucester  Teg  Wool,,  shorn  from  sheep 
about  15  months  old. 

Thomas  Horton,  of  Hamage  Grange,  Shrewsbury ;  the  Prize  of  Tbh  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  Six  Fleecea  of  Shropshire  Teg,  Woo^  shorn  from  sheep 
about  13^  months  old. 


COMMEl!n)Em 


William  Hdrlston,  of  Heathcote,  Wasperton^  Wanrick :  for  his  9x  Fleeces  of 

Leicester  Teg  WooU  shorn  from^skeep  IS  moDtiH  old. 
JoHX  Spsnceb,  of  Yilliers  Hill,  Kenilrwortk :  foe  his  Six  Flseoes  of  Loicester  Teg 

Wod,  shorn  from  sheep  1&  months  old. 
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lEUSagJJ  attlf  IKeporte ^prizes  for  i860.— ah  Prizes  of  the 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  are  open  to  general  com- 
petition. Competitors  will  be  expected  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
heads  enumerated. 


L   AGSXOULTUiiE  OF  BBBKSHZBE. 

Fifty  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the 

Agriculture  of  Berkshire. 

The  principal  geological  and  physical  features  of  the  county  should  be 
described ;  the  nature  of  the  Soil  and  character  of  the  Fanning  in  its 
different  districts  or  natural  divisions ;  its  Live  Stock ;  Imj^ements; 
striking  changes  of  Farm  Management  since  the  date  of  Keport  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture;  Improvements  recently  introduced  or  still 
required ;  remarkable  or  characteristic  Farms. 

n.   AFPLIOATION  OF  MAZnJBXL 
Twenty  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  an  approved  Essay  on  the 
best  period  of  the  Rotation  and  the  best  time  of  year  for 
applying  the  Manure  of  the  Farm. 

m.   INFLinSNCE  OF  FBIGES  ON  FABM  MAKAGEMSXTT. 

Ten  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  altemtions 

rendered  advisable  in  the  Management  of  Land  of  different 

qualities,  by  low  prices  of  Grain  and  high  prices  of  Meat 

Competitors  will  be  expected  to  point  out  the  best  mode  of  maintaining 
the  aggregate  farm  returns,  by  making  increased  receipts  from  live 
stock  compensate  for  a  fall  in  the  value  of  grain. 

IV.    LATE  IMFBOVEMENTS  IN  DAIBT  FBAGTICE. 

Ten    Sovereigns  will   be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  recept 

improvements  in  Dairy  Practice. 

A  detailed  account  should  be  given  of  any  improvements  in  the  manage- 
ment or  machineiy  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Cheese  or  Bu£tar 
which  have  been  recently  adopted,  and  which  have  been  found  to 
increase  the  quantity  or  improve  the  quality  of  the  produce. 

V.    THE  FBOPEB  OFFICE  OF  STBAW  ON  A  FA&IC 

Ten  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  proper 

office  of  Straw  on  the  Farm. 

The  Essay  must  be  based  upon  the  teachings  of  both  Practice  and  Science, 
in  order  that  a  proper  value  may  be  assigned  to  the  nutritive  quali- 
ties of  Straw  as  cattle  food,  and  to  its  fertilizing  properties  when  used 
simply  as  manure.  The  extent  to  which  it  should  be  used  as  fodder 
and  litter  respectively,  and  the  most  approved  and  economical  methods 
of  employing  it  for  either  purpose,  should  be  discussed. 


Prizes  for  Essays  and  Reports.  xxxvii 

VL   FABM  CAPITAL. 

Ten  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Amount 
of  Capital  required  ^r  the  profitable  occupation  of  a  Farm. 

The  great  differences  existing  between  different  farms  as  to  soil,  climate, 
style  of  agriculture,  proportion  of  grass-land,  &c.,  should  be  taken 
into  account.  The  proper  distribution  of  capital  should  be  specified 
imder  general  heads,  as  well  as  the  total  amount  required. 

Vn.    SEED-BXa)  FOB  AOBXOULTUBAL  OBOFS. 

Ten  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  condi- 
tions of  Seed-bed  best  suited  to  the  various  agricultural  crops. 

The  writer  should  first  point  out,  in  the  case  of  all  ordinary  farm  crops, 
the  conditions  of  seed-bed  most  conducive  to  healthy  vegetation,  with 
reference  to  firmness,  fineness  of  texture,  and  moisture,  on  soils  of 
different  quality,  and  then  describe  the  agricultural  operations  best 
calculated  to  attain  the  desired  result.  The  quantity  of  seed  per 
acre ;  its  mode  of  deposit ;  depth  of  covering ;  subsequent  rolling, 
harrowing,  &c.,  should  be  considered. 

Vm.   ADULTERATION  OF  SEEDS. 
Ten  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Adul- 
teration of  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Reliable  data  should  be  furnished,  founded  upon  a  sufficiently  ext^ded 
experience  and  observation  of  ordinary  market  samples,  showing  the 
proportion  often  met  with  of  seeds  that  have  lost  their  vegetative 
power,  or  of  the  seeds  of  weeds.  The  writer  should  also  point  out 
the  readiest  mode  of  detecting  adulteration. 

IX.   ANY  OTHER  AGBZCULTUBAL  SUBJECT. 
Ten  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  any  other 
agricultural  subject. 


Reports  or  Essays  competing  for  the  Prizes  must  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society y  at  12,  Hanover  Square^  London^  on  or  before 
March  1,  1860.  Contributors  of  Papers  are  requested  to  retain  Copies 
of  their  Communications ,  as  the  Society  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


T^ULKS,  il-c. 


xxs^yiii  Prizes  for  Essays  cmd  Reports^ 

RULES  OF  COMPBTinOlSr  FOB  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 


1.  All  information  contained  in  Prize  Essays  shall  be  founded  on  experience 
or  obeerration,  and  not  on  simple  reference  to  books  or  other  sources.  Ck)m- 
petitors  are  requested  to  use  foolscap  or  large  letter  paper,  and  not  to  write  on 
both  sides  of  the  leaf. 

2.  Drawings,  spechnens,  or  models,  drawn  or  constructed  to  a  stated  scale, 
shall  accompany  writings  requiring  thein. 

3..  All  oompetitors  shall  enclose  their  names  and  addresses  ina  sealed  cover, 
on  which  only  their  motto,  the  subject  of  their  Essay,  and  the  number  of  that 
subject  in  the  Prize  List  of  the  Society,  shall  be  written.* 

#.  The  President  or  Chairman  of  the  Council  for  the  time  being  shall  open 
the  coyer  on  which  the  motto  designating  the  Essay  to  which  tha  Prize  has 
been,  awarded  is  written,  and  shall  declare  the  name  of  the  author. 

5.  The  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee  shall  alone  be  empefwered  to 
open  the  motto-paper  of  any  Essay  not  obtaining,  the  Prize,,  that  he  may  think 
likely  to  be  useful  for  the  Society's  objects ;  with  a  view  of  consulting  the 
writer  confidentially  as  to  his  willingness  to  place  such  Essay  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Journal  Conmiittee. 

6.  The  copyright  of  all  Essays  gaming  Prizes  shall  belong  to  the  Society, 
who  cdiall  accordingly  have  the  power  to  publish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such 
Essays ;  and  the  other  Essays  will  be  returned  on  the  application  of  the 
writers ;  but  the  Society  do  not  make  themselves  responsible  for  their  loss. 

7.  The  Society  are  not  bound  to  award  a  prize  unless  they  consider  one  of 
the  Essays  deserving  of  it. 

8.  In  all  reports  of  experiments  the  expenses  shall  be  accurately  detailed. 

9.  The  imperial  weights  and  measures  only  are  those  by  which  calculations 
are  to  be  made. 

10.  No  prize  shall  be  given  for  any  Essay  which  has  been  already  in  print. 

11.  Prizes  may  be  taken  in  money  or  plate,  at  the  option  of  the  successfiil 
•candidate. 

12.  All  Essays  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  house  of  the 
Society. 


*  Competitors  are  requested  to  write  their  motto  on  the  enclosed  paper  on  which 
their  names  are  written,  as  well  as  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
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The  Council  have  fixed  the  followmg  rates  of  Charge  for  Analyses  to 
be  made  by  the  Consulting  Chemist  for  Members  of  the  Society ;  who 
(to  avoid  all  unnecessary  correspondence)  are  particularly  requested, 
when  applying  to  him,  to  mention  the  kind  of  analysis  they  require, 
and  to  quote  its  number  in  the  subjoined  schedule.  The  charge  for 
analysis,  together  with  the  carriage  of  the  specimens,  must  be  paid  to 
him  by  members  at  the  time  of  their  application. 

No.  1. — An  opinion  of  the  genuineness  of  Peruvian  guano,  bone- 
dust,  or  oil-cake  (each  sample)       5s^ 

„  2. — An  analysis  of  guano ;  showing  the  proportion  of  moisture, 
organic  matter,  sand,  phosphate  of  Ihne,  alkaline  salts, 
and  ammonia        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     10«. 

„  3. — An  estimate  of  the  value  (rekfciv^ly  to  the  average  of 
samples  in  the  market)  of  sulphate  and  muriate  4gi  am- 
monia, and  of  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda    ..         ..     10s. 

„  4. — An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime  for  soluble  phos- 
phates only  ..         ,.  ..         ..  ..         ...     10ft. 

^  5. — An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  showing  the  pro- 
|X)rtions  of  moisture,  organic  matter,  sand,  soluble  and 
insoluble  phosphates,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  ammonia  ..     £1. 

„  6. — An  analysis  (sufficient  for  the  detcrminaftion  of  its  agricul- 
tural value)  of  any  ordinary  artificial  manure   ..  ..     £1. 

„  7. — ^Limestone : — the  proportion  of  lime,  7«.  6d, ;  the  propor- 
tion of  magnesia,  lOs. ;  the  propotilaon  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia .,  ..  ,.  ,.  ,.         ^.  ..     IBs, 

„    8. — Limestone  or  marls,  including  carbonate,  phosphate,  and 

sulphate  of  lime,  and  magnesia  with  sand  and  clay      ..      £l. 

„    9. — Partial  analysis  of  a  soil,  including  determinations  of  clay, 

sand,  organic  matter,  and  carbonate  of  lime       ..  ..     £l. 

„  10. — Complete  analysis  of  a  soil  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .      £3. 

„  11. — An  analysis  of  oil-cake,  or  other  substance  used  for  feefltng 
purposes ;  showing  the  proportion  of  moisture,  oil, 
mineral  matter,  albuminous  matter,  and  woody  fibre ; 
as  Tvell  as  of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  in  the  aggregate        £1. 

„  12. — Analyses  of  any  vegetable  product  ..  ..  ..  .,     £l. 

„  18. — Analyses  of  animal  products,  refuse  substances  used  for 

manure,  Ac.  ..  ..  ..  ..        from  10s.  to '80s. 

„  14. — ^Determination  of  the  "  hardness'*  of  a  sample  of  water 

before  and  after  boiling     ..  ..  ,.  *.  ..     10s. 

„  15. — Analysis  of  water  of  land  drainage, -and  ^of  water  ttstd  for 

irrigation     .,  •^  ..,  ».  ♦,  ,.  ♦,     '£2. 

„  16. — rDe termination  of  nitric  acid  in  a  samjple  of  water  . .         ..     £1. 

N.B. — The  ahcwe  Scale  <f  Charges  is  net  •appHtahh  to  Andiyses  jmuk'f&r 
Persons  commeroicUhf  engaged  iwi  ^  Mtmvfacturt  v/nrrg  SuhstoMefor  Sdk^ 

The  Address  of  Professor  VosLCKsa,  the  ^onsultiiig  Chemist  erf  the  Sooietj, 
is  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  to  which  he  reqaests  that  all  letters  and  parcels 
(postage  s:tid  carnage -paid^  fiboifld  he  lOireeted:  fbr  tiie  convenience,  however,  or 
persons  residing  in  Londob,  parc^  s^at  %o  Ittie  Society's  Offieo,  Tfo.  Id,  HMofVr 
Square,  will  be  forwarded  to  Cirencester  once  or  twice  a  week. 


(  ^  ) 
iWemficw^  Vttttinaxsi  l^tMU^te. 


I. — ^Veterinaky  Inspection. 

No.  1.  Any  member  of  tlie  Society  wlio  may  desire  a  competent 

Srofessional  opinion  and  special  advice  in  cases  of  extensive  or 
estructive  disease  among  his  stock,  and  will  address  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary,  will,  by  return  of  post,  receive  a  printed  list  of 
queries,  to  be  filled  up  and  returned  to  him  immediately.  On 
the  receipt  of  such  returned  list,  the  Secretary  will  convene  the 
Veterinary  Committee  forthwith  (any  two  Members  of  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Secretary,  wUl  be  competent  to  act) ;  and  such 
Committee  will  decide  on  the  necessity  of  despatching  Professor 
Simonds,  the  Society's  Veterinary  Inspector,  to  the  spot  where 
disease  is  said  to  prevail. 

No.  2.  The  remuneration  of  such  Inspector  will  be  21.  2s.  each 
day  as  a  professional  fee,  and  1/.  Is.  each  day  on  account  of  persoDal 
expenses  ;  and  he  will  also  be  allowed  to  charge  the  cost  o£  travel- 
ling to  and  from  the  localities  where  his  services  may  have  been 
thus  required.  The  fees  will  be  paid  by  the  Society,  but  the  travel- 
ling expenses  will  be  a  charge  against  the  applicant  for  professional 
aid.  This  charge  may,  however,  be  reduced  or  remitted  altogether 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  on  such  step  being  reconunended  to 
them  under  peculiar  circumstances  by  the  Veterinary  Committee. 

No.  3.  The  Inspector,  on  his  return  from  visiting  the  diseased^stook, 
shall  report  to  the  Committee,  in  writing,  the  resxdts  of  his  ol^rva- 
tions  and  proceedings,  which  report  will  be  laid  before  the  ConnoiL 

No.  4.  Should  contingencies  arise  to  prevent  a  personal  discharge 
of  the  duties  confided  to  the  Inspector,  he  may,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee,  name  some  competent  professional  person 
to  act  in  his  stead,  who  shall  receive  the  same  rates  of  remuneration. 

n. — Investigations,  Lectures,  and  Eeports. 

No.  1.  All  Members  of  the  Society  have  the  privilege  of  sending 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  to  the  Eoyal  Veterinary  College,  on  the  same 
terms  as  if  they  were  Members  of  the  College. 

No.  2.  The  College  have  undertaken  to  investigate  such  particular 
classes  of  disease,  or  special  subjects  connected  with  the  application 
of  the  Veterinary  art  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  directed  by  the  Council. 

No.  3.  In  addition  to  the  increased  number  of  lectures  now  given 
by  Professor  Simonds,  the  Lecturer  on  Cattle  Pathology,  to  the 
Pupils  in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  ho  will  also  deliver  such 
lectures  before  the  Members  of  the  Society,  at  their  house  in 
Hanover  Square,  or  at  its  Annual  Meetings  in  the  country,  as  the 
Council  may  decide. 

No.  4.  The  Royal  Veterinary  College  will  from  time  to  time 
furnish  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  a  detailed  Report  of  the  cases 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  treated  in  the  College. 
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MEMORANDA. 

Address  op  Letters. — The  Societ/s  offiee  being  situated  in  the  new  postal  dis- 
trict designated  by  the  Letter  \^,  members,  in  their  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary,  are  requested  to  subjoin  that  letter  to  the  usual  address. 

General  Meeting  in  London,  May  22,  I860,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

Country  Meeting  at  Canterbury,  in  the  week  commencing  July  9th,  1860. 

General  Meeting  in  London,  in  December,  1860. 

Monthly  Council  (for  transaction  of  business),  at  12  o'clock  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  every  month,  excepting  January,  September,  and  October:  open 
only  to  Members  of  Council  and  Governors  of  the  Society. 

Weekly  Council  (for  practical  communications),  at  12  o'clock  on  all  Wednesdays 
in  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  excepting  the  first  Wednesday 
in  each  of  those  months,  and  during  adjournment :  open  to  all  Members  of  the 
Society,  who  are  particularly  invited  by  the  Council  to  avail  tkemselyes  of 
this  privilege. 

Adjournments. — The  Council  adjourn  over  Easter,  Passion,  and  Whitson  weeks, 
when  those  weeks  do  not  include  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month  :  from  the 
first  Wednesday  in  August  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  November;  and  from  the 
first  Wednesday  in  December  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  February. 

Diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs. — Members  have  the  privilege  of  applying  to 
the  Veterinary  Committee  of  the  Society ;  and  of  sending  animals  to  the  Rojal 
Veteriuary  College,  on  the  same  terms  as  if  they  were  subscribers  to  the 
College.— (A  statement  of  these  privileges  will  be  found  in  the  present 
Appendix,  p.  lix.) 

Chemical  Analysis. — The  privileges  of  Chemical  Analysis  enjoyed  by  Membert 
of  the  Society  will  be  found  stated  in  the  Appendix  of  the  present  Tohiiiie, 

p.  Iviii. 

Local  Cheques. — Members  are  particularly  requested  not  to  forward  Country 
Ciieques  for  payment  in  London;  but  London  Cheques,  or  Poet-office 
Orders  (payable  to  H.  Hall  Dare),  in  lieu  of  them.  AH  Cheques  are  re- 
quired to  bear  upon  them  a  penny  draft  or  receipt  stamp,  which  must  be 
cancelled  in  each  case  by  the  initials  of  the  drawer.  They  may  also  con- 
veniently transmit  their  Subscriptions  to  the  Society,  by  requesting  their 
Country  Bonkers  to  pay  (through  their  London  Agents)  the  amount  at  the 
Society's  Office  (No.  12,  Hanover  Square,  London),  between  the  hours  of  ten 
and  four,  \vhen  official  receipts,  signed  by  the  Secretary,  will  be  given  fbr 
such  payments. 

New  Members. — Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Society  most  he  p«K 
posed  by  a  Member ;  the  proposer  to  specify  in  writing  the  mil  name»  ntiial 
place  of  residence,  and  post-town,  of  the  candidate,  either  at  a  Council  meet-- 
ing,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 
Packets  by  Post. — Packets  not  exceeding  two  feet  in  length,  width,  or  depths 
consisting  of  written  or  printed  matter  (but  not  containing  letters  sealed  or 
open),  if  sent  without  envelopes,  or  enclosed  in  envelopes  open  at  each  end,, 
may  be  forwarded  by  the  inland  post,  if  stamped,  at  the  following  rates : — 
For  a  packet  not  exceeding   4  ounces  for  quarter  of  a  pound)   ...     1  penny. 
„  „  „  8      „      (or  balf  a  pound)        ....    2  pence. 

„  „  „        16      ,.       (ur  one  ])ound) <     ^ 

.  „  „        24      „      (or  one  pound  and  a  half)    .     •    6     „ 

M  ^  „        32      „      (or  two  iiuunds) 8     » 

[And  so  on  in  the  proportion  of  8  ounceti  for  each  additional  2d.] 


'  Members  may  obtain  on  application  to  the  Secretary  copies  of  an  Abstract  of  the  Chtrt*^* 
and  Rve-T^us,  of  a  Statement  of  the  General  Objects.  &c,  of  the  Society,  of  Chcnlcal 
and  Vfterinury  Privi leges,  and  of  other  printed  papers  connected  with  special  departs 
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GENERAL  MEETING, 

12,  Hanoyeb  Square,  Fbiday,  Degembeb  9,  1859. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
The  Society  consists  at  tfie  present  time  of — 

79  Life  Governors, 
128  Annual  Governors, 
933  Life  Members, 
4082  Annual  Members,  and 
IB  Honorary  Members, 

making  a  total  of  5240  Members,  or  an  increase  of  79  names 
since  the  last  half-yearly  Meeting. 

The  funded  property  of  the  Society  amounts  to  10,000/.  stock, 
standing  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees  in  the  New  Three  per 
Cents. 

The  Council  regret  to  have  to  report  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  has  taken  place,  and  which  led,  first  to  the  sus- 
pension, and  subsequently  to  the  dismissal,  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Hudson  from  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Society. 

In  the  month  of  May  last  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Finance  Committee  that  certain  moneys  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  account  of  the  Salisbury,  Chester,  and  Warwick  country 
meetings  had  not  been  paid  by  him  to  the  Society *s  bankers. 

They  therefore  immediately  employed  a  professional  account- 
ant to  investigate  the  accounts ;  and  the  result  was  reported  to  a 
Special  Council,  called  by  the  President  for  the  purpose,  on  the 

27th  of  May. 
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The  Council,  having  taken  the  matter  into  consideration, 
(letermind  to  suspend  Mr.  Hudson  from  the  office  of  Secretaiy, 
and  appointed  a  Special  Committee,  who  were  charged  with 
fully  investigating  the  exact  state  of  the  Secretary's  accounts. 

From  the  report  of  this  Committee  it  appeared  that  the 
accountant  had  discovered  an  amount  due  from  Mr.  Hudson, 
consisting  chiefly  of  payments  received  by  him  from  exhibitors 
of  implements  for  shedding,  for  entrance  fees  on  live  stock  and 
implements,  fines,  and  small  amounts,  making  a  total  of 
1933Z.  is.  3d,  The  different  moneys  forming  this  amount  had 
not  been  entered  in  his  cash-book,  or  accounted  for  to  the 
Finance  Committee  as  received,  and  had  not  been  paid  in  to  the 
bankers  according  to  the  bye-laws. 

The  Council  therefore  dismissed  Mr.  Hudson  from  the  office 
of  Secretary,  and  withheld  the  payment  of  the  salary  due  to  him 
amounting  to  16 IZ.  19^.  9d. 

Whilst  legal  advice  was  being  taken  as  to  the  course  which 
should  be  pursued  in  this  very  difficult  matter,  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hudson  occurred. 

It  appeared  that,  a  short  time  before  his  decease,  Mr.  Hudson 
executed  a  deed  of  assignment,  making  over  the  whole  of  his 
effects  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors ;  and,  under  legal  advice, 
the  Council  determined  to  come  in  as  creditors  under  the  deed 
in  question,  and  authorized  the  Honorary  Acting  Secretary  to 
sign  it  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  balance  due,  viz. 
1771Z.  85.  6rf. 

At  present  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  definitely  what 
dividend  will  be  realized ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  large  amount 
will  be  considerably  reduced  by  it. 

The  total  loss  which  the  Society  may  have  to  sustain  will  be 
urther  lessened  by  the  business  of  the  Society  having  been 
;ariieL  ^^a  without  a  paid  Secretary  for  the  last  seven  months. 

The  Finance  Commitee  who  were  acting  at  the  time  when  Mi 

^nflson's    deficiency    was    discovered    having    tendered    theii 

..grpaf^on,  in  order  t^at  the  fr*ure  '^ourse  of  the  Council  might 
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be  left  perfectly  free,  the  Council  have  appointed  a  fresh 
Finance  Committee,  who  will  be  charged  with  such  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  accounts  as  may  be  deemed  necessary* 

The  Council,  however,  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
report  that,  notwithstanding  the  funds  having  sustained  a  dimi- 
nution by  the  large  amount  due  from  the  late  Secretary,  not  only 
have  they  found  it  unnecessary  to  touch  the  funded  capital  of  the 
Society,  but  that  its  financial  position  is  unusually  satisfactory, 
the  balance  at  the  bankers'  on  the  7th  inst.  being  1711/.,  whilst 
the  claims  on  the  Society  consist  only  of  the  ordinary  current 
expenses. 

After  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Hudson,  and  again  after  his  dis- 
missal, and  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs 
consented  to  undertake  the  office  of  Honorary  Acting  Secretary 
pro  tern.,  for  which  valuable  assistance  the  Council  desire  to  offer, 
to  him  their  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 

The  Council  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  requiring  the  new 
Secretary  to  the  Society  to  find  approved  security  to  the  amount 
of  lOOOZ. ;  they  further  require  that  he  shall  pay  all  amounts 
received  by  him  on  account  of  the  Society  in  to  the  bankers  forth- 
with ;  and  they  have  laid  down  rules  which,  they  trust,  will  render 
impossible  a  recurrence  of  any  irregularity  in  the  Society's 
business. 

The  Council  have  now  elected  Mr.  Henry  Hall  Dare  as 
Secretary,  at  a  salary  of  400Z.  per  annum,  with  residence,  fire, 
and  lighting;  and  they  have  every  reason  to  hope,  from  the 
testimonials  they  have  received,  that  he  will  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council  and  the  Members 
at  large. 

It  has  also  been  determined  to  appoint  a  professional  account- 
ant, constantly  to  examine  the  Society  accounts,  and  report  any 
irregularity  to  the  Finance  Committee,  and  also  to  suggest  any 
improvements  which  may  from  time  to  time  appear  to  be  needed 
in  the  system  of  keeping  the  books. 

The  Council  have  determined  to  appoint  a  literary  and  scientific 
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Editor  of  the  Society's  Journal,  «t  a  salary  of  500/.  per  ammm ; 
his  duties  to  be  performed  under  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  Journal  Committeey  and  his  ^hole  time  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society. 

The  Council  have  recorded  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  serrices  rendered  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  M.P.,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Journal  Committee,  in  conducting  the 
Journal  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Warwick  meeting  was  in  every  way  eminently  successful, 
and  the  number  of  visitors  who  thronged  the  show-yard  gave 
evident  proof  that  the  interest  taken  in  the  Society's  country 
meetings  remains  unabated,  whilst  the  entries  of  live  stock  and 
implements  were  unusually  large  ;  indeed,  the  enormous  dis]^ay 
of  the  latter  appears  a  satisfactory  indication  that  the  present 
quadrennial  classification  of  implements  for  trial  and  prizes  in 
no  way  interfered  with  the  variety  and  general  excellence  of  the 
exhibition  as  a  whole. 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation,  aided  by  a  local  committee  act- 
ing under  their  authority,  rendered  every  assistance  in  carrying 
out  all  the  arrangements  that  were  necessary  to  be  made  in  the 
locality.  The  competition  for  the  local  prizes  for  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  pigs,  cheese,  wool,  and  farm-gates  tended  considerably  to 
increase  the  interest  of  the  meeting. 

The  Council  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the 
County  Magistrates,  in  giving  the  use  of  the  Judges'  lodgings 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Stewards  of  the  Society  during  die 
period  they  were  at  Warwick. 

The  arrangements  that  were  decided  on  for  the  supply  of 
refreshments  in  the  show-yard  were  a  great   improvement  on 
ormer  years. 

The  Council  have  fixed  that  the  Canterbury  Meeting  shall 
'»ke  place  in  the  week  conmiencing  Monday  the  9th  July  next 

The  Council  have  determined  on  the  following  arrangementb 
*ho  Meeting: — 

I  n«t  in#»  T-iv**  •^tY-'*V  ihnll  «11  he  in  the  vard  the  afternoon  o^ 
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Saturday  the  7th  of  July,  which  will  allow  of  their  recovering 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  to  the  Show  previous  to  the 
Judges  commencing  their  inspection  on  the  Monday  morning 
following.  That  the  exhibition  shall  close  on  the  Thursday 
evening,  thus  enabling  exhibitors'  servants  and  animals  to  return 
home  without  breaking  into  another  week. 

It  has  been  determined  to  add  to  the  Prize  List  a  Class  for 
Heifer  Calves  in  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  and  Devon  divisions ; 
■also  to  form  separate  divisions  for  the  Shropshire  breed  of 
Sheep,  and  the  Kentish  or  Romney  Marsh  breed  of  Sheep  ;  and 
to  classify  Pigs  as  follows,  viz. :  Large  breed  of  any  colour ; 
Small  white ;  Small  black ;  and  pigs  not  eligible  for  the  pre- 
ceding classes. 

The  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  Implements  and  Machinery  for 
1860,  according  to  the  quadrennial  system  which  came  into 
operation  last  year,  will  contain  Classes  for  Thrashing  Machines^ 
Chaff-cutters,  Mills,  Crushers,  Oilcake  Breakers,  Bone  Mills, 
Turnip-cutters,  &c. ;  and  to  these  the  Council  have  added  addi- 
tional Classes  for  the  application  of  Steam-power  to  the  Culti- 
vation of  the  Soil,  for  Hand  Tools  used  in  Hop  Grounds  and 
Land  Tillage,  and  for  Field-gates. 

The  Local  Committee  at  Canterbury  having  expressed  their 
wish  to  offer  certain  Local  Prizes,  the  Council  have  determined 
to  accept  those  for  Hops  and  Wool,  to  be  competed  for  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Council  may  determine. 

The  Schedule  of  prizes  offered  for  essays  and  reports,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  by  the  1st  March  next,  will  be  found 
on  page  liv. 

A  reprint  has  been  made  of  Dr.  Lang's  Prize  Essay  on  the 
Potato.     This  can  now  be  purchased  at  a  reduced  rate. 

The  Society  have  from  time  to  time  been  favoured,  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  with  copies  of 
despatches  received  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  relative  to 
guano  and  mineral  deposits.     Extracts  from  these  communica- 
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tions  have  appeared  in  the  published  reports  of  the  Council 
Meetings  before  which  they  were  laid. 

The  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of  recording  their  belief 
that  the  Society  is  steadily  progressing,  and  that,  by  adopting 
such  improvements  in  its  proceedings  as  experience  may  from 
time  to  time  show  to  be  necessary,  it  will  continue  to  maintain 
its  important  position  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  scientific 
and  practical  agriculture. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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Cliester  Meeting. 


COUNTBY  MEETING 


KECEIPTS 


Sabscriptton  from  Chester 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bonds 

Adrntocdonii  to  Show  Yard  . 

Sale  of  Gatalogacs 

Sale  of  Diimer  Tickets 

Sale  of  Council  Bodges 

Sale  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats.  Stnw.  &c. 


Non-Mcmbcnt'  Fees  for  VnXxy  d[  Implemciits 
Implement  Exhibitors'  Pkiyment  for  Shedding 
Fees  for  Entry  of  Live  Stock 
Fees  for  >:ntry  of  Cheese  und  Butter  . 
Fines  for  Non-JothibiUon  of  Uve  Sto<i 
Extra  Lines  In  Implement  Catalogues  . 


1800  0 
31  6 
ei87  f 
6i2  U 
170  8 
6  S 
28011 


£  33  16 

705  15 

50tt  17 

48     0 

9    5 

10  15 


idefidtonthaCfaea- 
UT  account  from 
the  late  Secretary. 


Amn   9  « 


NoTE.>-Thc  Local  Prizes:— viz.,  £910  for  Stock,  £365  for  Cheese,  and  £15  for  Butter  (total  £1290)— an  not 

hiDdaoftte 


Chester  Meeting.  li 
[INT.— CHESTER,  1858. 

EXPENDITURE. 

,  for  Show  and  Trial  Yard  Works 2246  IS    7 

''orks  In  Show  Yard 5e223 

Ekitranoe  TomsUles 84«« 

Uimlles 141  13    4 

Poultiy  Pens 20  lY    « 

for  Machinery  in  Motion It    •    • 

Steam  Engines 20    0    0 

»f  Implements 229    0    0 

Live  Stock  and  Poultry .2fC«0 

Cheese  and  Butter 4800 

ng  Engineer  and  Assistants ^212    1  li 

ury  Inspector  and  Assistants 26    0    0 

3  for  Stewards,  Judges,  &:c.    . 170    O    0 

nents  for  Stewards,  Judges,  &c .S386 

Q,  Watclunen,  and  Cheesemen 147    s    6 

leSellere 18  l8    0 

Takers 40  19    0 

ierk.  Money  Changer,  Door-keeper,  &c 35    0    0 

1  and  Sub- foremen  of  various  Departments 66  lo    0 

's  Clerks  and  Assistants 73    0  H 

erk  at  Society's  OflSce 18  10    0 

•  Clerks 16  16    0 

id  Porter  ut  Grand  Stand 550 

603  14  10 

110    0    0 

;  Beans 37    8    0 

1  Straw 89  12  10 

143  17  lOi 

I  Wur/el 19  17    6 

! 3  17    0 

1  Cream 880 

9  15    3 

Rakes,  Sacks,  and  Sundry  Tools 27    6  10 

3  10    0 

Und 18    0    0 

abour 300 

ig  Crops 5  10    6 

Farm  Monies 99    0    0 

lltan  Police 121     9    6 

Horse  for  Police 2  16    0 

ry  and  Postage  Stamps  for  Director 24    3  10 

[all  Fittings  and  Rent *  .         .  75    0    0 

:k)ntract 200    0    0 

rickets,  Circulars,  Bill  of  Fare,  Toast  Lists,  &c. 4  10    0 

neous  Printing  for  Show  Yard 216 

leets 34  16    0 

.tes 33    3    0 

Papers 18  15    6 

imes 6  15    0 

Admission  Onlors,  Tickets,  Circulars,  &c 116  16    0 

ent  Catalogues 320    4    3 

)ck  Catalogues 123    3    6 

iphed  nan  of  Show  Yard  for  Catalogues 22  19    0 

ent  and  Cheese  Award-Sheets         .         . 13  10    6 

)ck  Award-Sheets 85  10    0 

33    9    0 

-cases  for  Catalogues 13    7    6 

for  Members  of  Council,  Stewards,  Judges,  &c 9    0    3 

sements 102  17    0 

Ills  and  Petty  Payments  at  Chester 22  14    6 

and  Carriage 18    6    4 

ent  I*rlzes  Awarded  and  Paid 767    0    0 

>ck  and  Poultry  Prizes  Awarded  and  Paid 1359    0    0  \ 

30  11     6 

Staff—  Board,  Txxiglug,  and  Travelling  Expenses 25  17  10  . 

Petty  Cash  Payments 168 

£9193    1     2i 

1  the  above  Account,  as  they  were  paM  by  tlie  Chester  Local  Cooamittee,  nA  did  not  pMi  tluoa|^  the 
bankers. 

(Signed)  TH06.  RAYMOND  BARKER,  Chairmm. 

C.  B.  CHALLONER. 

SAMUEL  JONAS. 

IIENRY  WIU90N. 


Ill  Warwick  Meeting. 

COTJNTEY  MEETING 


RECEIPTS.  £.    ,.  d. 

Subscription  from  Warwick 1500    0   0 

Admissions  to  Show- Yard 5461    4  11 

Sale  of  Catalogues        504    6   S 

Sale  of  Council  Badges            4  IS   0 

Repayment  from  Warwick  Local  Committee  for  Cheese-Shedding         ..  50    8    1 

Repayment  for  Judges'  Lodgings,  not  occupied . .  8    0   6 

*Fine8  for  Non-Exhibition  of  Stock 16    0   0 

*Eztra  Lines  in  Implement  Catalogue         ..  10    7  11 

Non-Members'Feesfor  Entry  of  Implements           ..  £  42    5  0 

Implement-Makers'  Payment  for  Shedding    . .         . .  856    4  0 

Fees  for  Entry  of  Live  Stock 441  15  0 

Fees  for  Entry  of  Cheese  and  Wool 12  10  0 

1352  14    0 
Deficit  of  late  Secretary- 422  1 5    8 

Balance  paid  in  to  Bankers  929  18   9 


£S478  16    4 


*  Fines  remaining  unpaid  :~LiTe  stock,  121. ;  Implements.  SZ.  It. 

t  Prises  remaining  unpaid :— Two,  amounting  to  20f.,  withheld  until  the  animal  in  eadi  case  shall  hsTS 
been  certified  to  have  produced  a  Utc  calf  before  January  31st,  18S0. 


Warwick  Meeting.  liii 
JNT.— WAKWICK,  1859. 

EXPENDITURE.  £.    ,.  a. 

id  Trial  Yard  Works 2508  15  1 

in  Show  Yard 342    3  1 

Etitratice  Tura  stiles     ..         ..         ..         ..          ..         ..         ..  70    0  0 

Hurdles 163    6  8 

of  Implements   ..         ..                                           ..                     ..  140    0  0 

Stock 232    0  0 

Cheese  and  Wool     . .                                . .         . .          . .         . .  32    0  0 

Ltig  Engineer  and  A&sLstaDts   ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  100     1  6 

try  Inspectors  &tid  Assistant  ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  42    0  0 

^  for  Stewards^  JudgeSi  &c.    ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  136  14  0 

men  ts  for  ditto               ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  50170 

Qf  Wattihrnen,  a.nd  Labunrei^            ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  142    6  0 

tendents  und  Sellers  of  Catalogued    ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  17  17  0 

)ltirk  and  Mone?*Tuk[!rs                     ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  42     0  0 

a  of  Cattle  and  Implement- Yards  and  Fields          33     7  0 

ors' Door-keeper  nnd  Money- cJianger          ..          ..          ..          ..  11   11  0 

ies  to  djttu                            ditto         ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  8    8  0 

r's  Clerks  and  Assistants         57  18  4 

>' Clerks             16  16  0 

Jlerk        33    0  0 

dStraw 128    6  6 

1 91     0  0 

56    8  9 

10     7  5 

5     2  0 

Horses 158  11  0 

3  10  0 

ng  Crops            0  13  0 

jlitan  Police       ..          ..                     ..                     ..          ..          ..  lOO  10  2 

try  and  Postage-Stamps  for  Director 25  10  11 

for  Members  of  Council,  Stewards,  Judges,  &c.  9  16  6 

heets 31     5  0 

ates*        28    2  0 

^Papers 17  17  6 

nmes 6  19  0 

Admission  Orders,  Tickets,  Circulars,  &c.  ..         ..  97    3  6 

ent  Catalogues  ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..                     ..  392     7  9 

latalogues            ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  133     g  0 

ent  and  Cheese  Award  Lists   . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  12    0  0 

Lward  Lists         . .          . .          . .                     . .                     . .          . .  85    4  6 

21     5  0 

;-Cases  and  Carriage  of  Catalogues    ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  14  12  6 

sements  ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  137     7  5 

r  and  Carriage    . .          . .          . .          . .          . .                     . .          . .  25    0  2 

small  Bills  at  Warwick          ..          ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  8  13  7 

Jtumed     ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  200 

.ent  Prizes  Awarded  and  Paid                       ..          ..          ..          ..  190    0  0 

ttock  Prizes  Awarded  and  Paid          ..  1467    0  0 

17    6  C 

Staff:  Travelling  Expenses,  Board,  Lodging,  &c.  ..                    ..  9  13  8 

£7468    3  1 

(Signed)  A.'  N.  HOOD. 

BICHARD  MILWARD. 
T.  W.  BRAMSTON. 
WM.  FISHER  HOBBS. 
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ZSS^PS  ana  UepOttS^PRIZES  for  i860.— ah  Prizes  of  the 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  are  open  to  general  com- 
petition. Competitors  will  be  expected  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
heads  enumerated. 


L'  AGBZOXTLTUBE  OF  BERKSHIRE. 
Fifty  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the 

Agriculture  of  Berkshire. 

The  principal  geological  and  ])hysical  features  of  the  county  should  be 
described  ;  the  nature  of  the  Soil  and  character  of  the  Fanning  in  its 
different  districts  or  natural  divisions ;  its  Live  Stock ;  Implements ; 
striking  changes  of  Farm  Management  since  the  date  of  Beport  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  Improvements  recently  introduced  or  still 
required ;  remarkable  or  characteristic  Farms. 

n.   APPLIOATION  OF  MANUBEL^ 
Twenty  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  an  approved  Essay  on  the 
best  period  of  the  Rotation  and  the  best  time  of  year  for 
applying  the  Manure  of  the  Farm. 

m.   IKFLUENCE  OF  PRICES  ON  FARM  BCAKAOEMENT. 

Ten  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  alterations 
rendered  advisable  in  the  Management  of  Land  of  different 
qualities,  by  low  prices  of  Grain  and  high  prices  of  Meat. 

Competitors  will  be  expected  to  point  out  the  best  mode  of  maintainiii*^ 
the  aggregate  farm  returns,  by  making  increased  receipts  from  live 
stock  comi>onsate  for  a  fall  in  the  valuo  of  gniin. 

IV.    LATE  IMPROVEMENTS  IK  DAIRY  PRACTIOEL 

Ten  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  recent 
improvements  in  Dairy  Practice. 

A  detailed  account  should  be  given  of  any  improvements  in  the  manage- 
ment or  machinery  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Cheese  or  Butter 
which  have  l)een  recently  adopted,  and  which  have  been  found  to 
increase  the  quantity  or  improve  the  quality  of  the  produce. 

V.   THE  PROPER  OFFICE  OF  STRAW  ON  A  FARM. 

lEN  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  proper 

office  of  Straw  on  the  Farm. 

'^he  Essay  must  be  based  upon  the  teachings  of  both  Practice  and  Science, 
in  order  that  a  proper  value  may  be  assigned  to  the  nutritive  quali- 
fies of  Straw  as  cattle  food,  and  to  its  fertilizing  ])ropertie8  when  usciT 
limply  as  manure.  'ITie  extent  to  which  it  should  he  used  as  fodder 
and  litter  respectively,  and  the  most  approved  and  economical  mcthodt 
■)f  employing  i*  for  <»it^«i-  r-irty^«w»,  sh'^uld  be  discussed. 
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VI.   7ABM  OKBTSAL. 
Ten  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Amount 
of  Capital  required  for  the  profitable  occupation  of  a  Farm. 

The  great  differences  existing  between  different  farms  as  to  soil,  climate, 
style  of  agriculture,  proportion  of  grass-land,  &c.,  should  be  taken 
into  account.  The  proper  distribution  of  capital  should  be  specified 
under  general  heads,  as  well  as  the  total  amount  required. 

Vn.    SEED-BED  FOB   A.GBZOULTnBAL  CROPS. 

Tex  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  condi- 
tions of  Seed-bed  best  suited  to  the  various  agricultural  crops. 

The  writer  should  first  point  out,  in  the  case  of  all  ordinary  farm  crops, 
the  conditions  of  seed-bed  most  conducive  to  healthy  vegetation,  witli 
reference  to  firmness,  fineness  of  texture,  and  moisture,  on  soils  of 
difierent  quality,  and  then  describe  the  agricultural  operations  best 
calculated  to  attain  the  desired  result.  The  quantity  of  seed  per 
acre ;  its  mode  of  deposit ;  depth  of  covering ;  subsequent  roUing, 
harrowing,  &c.,  should  be  considered. 

Vm.   ADTTLTERATZON  OF  SEEDS. 

Ten  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  'Adul- 
teration of  Agricultural  Seeds. 

licliable  data  should  be  furnished,  founded  upon  a  sufiBciently  extended 
experience  and  observation  of  ordinary  market  samples,  showing  the 
proportion  often  met  with  of  seeds  that  have  lost  their  vegetative 
])ower,  or  of  the  seeds  of  weeds.  The  writer  should  also  point  out 
the  readiest  mode  of  detecting  adulteration. 

IX.   AKT  OTHER  AORIdTLTXTRAL  SUBJECTT. 

Ten  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  any  other 
agricultural  subject. 


Reports  or  Essays  competing  for  the  Prizes  must  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  at  12,  Hanover  Square^  London,  on  or  he/ore 
March  1,  18G0.  Contributors  of  Papers  are  requested  to  retain  Copies 
of  their  Communications,  as  the  Society  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


Awards,  &c. 


Ivi  Prizes  for  Essays  and  Reports. 


WSiWCti%j  1859. 


Class  II. 


The  Prize  of  2hl,  for  the  best  Eeport  on  the  Agricnlture  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  P.  Le  Corn  a,  of  Beaumont, 
Jersey. 

The  Eeport  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Dally,  of  Osprey  Villa,  Guernsey,  was 
highly  commended. 

Class  III. 

The  Prize  of  26/.  for  the  best  Aoconnt  of  the  Application  of 
Steam  Power  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  Land,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
John  Algernon  Clarke,  of  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire. 


Classes  VI.  and  VII. 

The  Essays  in  these  Classes  were  not  considered  deserving  of  the 
Prizes  offered. 


In  Class  I.  there  was  no  competition. 


H.  S.  Thompson, 
Chairman  of  the  Jov.rnal  Committee. 


Rules,  &c. 


Prizes  for  Essays  and  Reports,  Ivii 

RULES  OP  COMPETITION  FOB  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 


1.  All  information  contained  in  Prize  EsBsys  shall  be  funded  on  experience 
or  obserratioD,  and  not  on  simple  reference  to  books  or  other  sourcefs.  Com- 
petitors are  requested  to  use  foolscap  or  large  letter  paper,  and  not  to  write  on 
both  fddes  of  the  leaf. 

2.  Drawings,  specimens,  or  models,  drawn  or  constructed  to  a  stated  scale, 
shall  accompany  writings  requiring  them, 

3.  All  competitors  shall  enclose  their  names  and  addresses  in  a  sealed  cover, 
on  which  only  their  motto,  the  subject  of  their  Essay,  and  the  number  of  that 
subject  in  the  Prize  list  of  the  Society,  shall  be  written.* 

4.  The  President  or  Chairman  of  the  Council  for  the  time  being  shall  open 
the  cover  on  which  the  motto  designating  the  Essay  to  which  the  Prize  has 
l)een  awarded  is  written,  and  shall  declare  the  name  of  the  autibor. 

5.  The  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee  shall  alone  be  empowered  to 
open  the  motto-paper  of  any  Essay  not  obtaining  the  Prize,  that  he  may  think 
likely  to  be  useful  for  tlie  Society's  objects ;  with  a  view  of  consulting  the 
writer  confidentially  as  to  his  willingness  to  place  such  Essay  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Journal  Committee. 

G.  The  copyright  of  all  Essays  gaining  Prizes  shall  belong  to  the  Society, 
who  shall  accordingly  have  the  power  to  publish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such 
Essays ;  and  the  other  Essays  will  be  returned  on  the  application  of  the 
writers  ;  but  the  Society  do  not  make  themselves  responsible  for  their  loss. 

7.  The  Society  are  not  bound  to  award  a  prize  unless  they  consider  one  of 
the  Essays  deserving  of  it. 

8.  In  all  reports  of  experiments  the  expenses  shall  be  accurately  detailed, 

9.  The  imperial  weights  and  measures  only  are  tliose  by  which  calculations 

are  to  be  made. 

10.  No  prize  shall  be  given  for  any  Essay  which  has  been  already  in  print. 

11.  Prizes  may  be  taken  in  money  or  plate,  at  the  option  of  the  successful 

candidate. 

12.  All  Essays  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  house  of  the 

Society. 


*  Competitors  are  requested  to  write  their  motto  on  the  enclosed  paper  on  which 
their  names  are  written,  as  well  as  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
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The  Council  have  fixed  the  following  rates  of  Cliarge  for  Analyses  to 
be  made  by  the  Consulting  Chemist  for  the  bond-fide  use  of  Members 
of  the  Society;  who  (to  avoid  all  unnecessary  correspondence)  are 
particularly  requested,  when  applying  to  him,  to  mention  the  kind  of 
analysis  they  require,  and  to  quote  its  number  in  the  subjoined  schedule. 
The  chaiige  for  analysis,  together  with  the  carriage  of  the  specimens, 
must  be  paid  to  him  by  members  at  the  time  of  their  application. 

No.  1. — An  opinion  of  the  genuineness  of  Peruvian  guano,  bone- 
dust,  or  oil-cake  (each  sample) 5s 

„  2. — ^An  analysis  of  guano ;  showing  the  proportion  of  moisture, 
(MTgaaic  matter,  sand,  pbosj^te  of  lime,  alkaline  salts, 
and  ammonia        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     lOi. 

„  3. — An  estimate  of  the  value  (relatively  to  Uie  average  of 
samples  in  the  market)  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  am- 
monia, and  of  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda    ..  ..     10s. 

„  4. — An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime  for  soluble  phos- 
phates only  ..         ..  ..         ..         ..         ..     lOs. 

„  5. — An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  showing  the  pro- 
portions of  moisture,  organic  matter,  sand,  soluUe  and 
insoluble  phosphates,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  ammonia  ..     £1. 

„  6. — An  analysis  (sufficient  for  ube  determination  of  its  agricul- 
tural value)  of  any  ordinary  artificial  manure  ..  ..     £1. 

„  7. — ^Limestone : — the  proportion  of  lime,  7«.  6c?. ;  the  propor- 
tion of  magnesia,  10s. ;  the  proportion  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia ..         ..  ..         ..     15s. 

„    8. — Limestone  or  marls,  including  carbonate,  phosphate,  and 

sulphate  of  lime,  and  magnesia  with  sand  and  clay      ..     £1. 

„    9. — Partial  analysis  of  a  soil,  including  determinations  of  clay, 

sand,  organic  matter,  and  carbonate  of  lime       ..  ..      £1. 

„  10. — Complete  analysis  of  a  soil  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..      £3. 

„  11. — An  analysis  of  oil-cake,  or  other  substance  used  for  feeding 
purposes ;  showing  the  proportion  of  moisture,  oi^ 
mineral  matter,  albuminous  matter,  and  woody  fibre ; 
as  well  as  of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  in  the  aggregate        £1. 

„  12. — Analysesof  any  vegetable  product  ..  ..  ..  ..     £1. 

„'  13. — ^Analyses  of  animal  products,  refuse  substances  used  for 

manure,  &c.  ..         ..         ..         ..        from  lOs.  to  dOs. 

„  14. — Determination  of  the  "  hardness  *'  of  a  sample  of  water 

before  and  after  boiling     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     10s, 

^     -  A  nalysis  of  water  of  land  drainage,  and  of  water  used  for 

mgation    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     £2. 

,  it.— ly^  termination  of  nitric  acid  in  a  sample  of  water  ..  ..      £1. 

^.B. — The  above  Scale  of  Charges  is  not  apj)licable  to  the  case  qf  persons 
.n.^rcially  engaged  in  the  Mamt/acture  or  Sale  of  any  Substance  sent  for 


he  Address  of  Professor  Voelcker,  the  Consulting  Chemist  of  the  Society, 
c  vjirencester,  Gloucestershire,  to  which  he  requests  that  all  letters  and  parcels 
postage  and  carriage  paid)  should  be  directed:  for  the  convenience,  however,  of 
^ersop''    ^««ding  in  London,  parcels  sent  to  the  Society's  Office,  No.  12,  Hanorer 


(    lix    ) 

^tfmAtvtt^  Vttttinwcu  )9ribilesesc« 


I. — ^Veterinaby  Inspection. 

No.  1.  Any  member  of  the  Society  who  may  desire  a  competent 
professional  opinion  and  special  advice  in  oases  of  extensive  or 
destructive  disease  among  his  stock,  and  will  address  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary,  will,  by  return  of  post,  receive  a  printed  list  of 
queries,  to  be  filled  up  and  returned  to  him  immediately.  On 
the  receipt  of  such  returned  list,  the  Secretary  will  convene  the 
Veterinary  Committee  forthwith  (any  two  Members  of  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Secretary,  will  be  competent  to  act) ;  and  such 
Committee  will  decide  on  the  necessity  of  despatching  Professor 
Simonds,  the  Society's  Veterinary  Inspector,  to  the  spot  where 
disease  is  said  to  prevail. 

No.  2.  The  remuneration  of  such  Inspector  will  be  21.  2s.  each 
day  as  a  professional  fee,  and  1/.  Is.  each  day  on  account  of  personal 
expenses  ;  and  he  will  fidso  be  allowed  to  charge  the  cost  of  travel- 
ling to  and  from  the  localities  where  his  services  may  have  been 
thus  required.  The  fees  will  be  paid  by  the  Society,  but  the  travel- 
ling expenses  will  be  a  charge  against  the  applicant  for  professional 
aid.  This  charge  may,  however,  be  reduced  or  remitted  altogether 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  on  such  step  being  recommended  to 
them  under  peculiar  circumstances  by  the  Veterinary  Committee. 

No.  3.  The  Inspector,  on  his  return  from  visiting  the  diseased  stock, 
shall  report  to  the  Committee,  in  writing,  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions and  proceedings,  which  report  will  be  laid  before  the  Council. 

No.  4.  Should  contingencies  arise  to  prevent  a  personal  discharge 
of  the  duties  confided  to  the  Inspector,  he  may,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee,  name  some  competent  professional  person 
to  act  in  his  stead,  who  shall  receive  the  same  rates  of  remimeration. 

II. — ^Investigations,  Lectures,  and  Keports. 

No.  1 .  All  Members  of  the  Society  have  the  privilege  of  sending 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  on  the  same 
terms  as  if  they  were  Members  of  the  College. 

No.  2.  The  College  have  undertaken  to  investigate  such  particular 
classes  of  disease,  or  special  subjects  connected  with  the  application 
of  the  Veterinary  art  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  directed  by  the  Council. 

No.  3.  In  addition  to  the  increased  number  of  lectures  now  given 
by  Professor  Simonds,  the  Lecturer  on  Cattle  Pathology,  to  the 
Pupils  in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  he  will  also  deliver  such 
lectures  before  the  Members  of  the  Society,  at  their  house  in 
Hanover  Square,  or  at  its  Annual  Meetings  in  the  country,  as  the 
Council  may  decide. 

No.  4.  The  Royal  Veterinary  College  will  from  time  to  time 
furnish  to  the  Coimcil  of  the  Society  a  detailed  Report  of  the  cases 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  treated  in  the  College. 
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